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PREFACE. 


A  NEW  edition  of  Archbishop  Leighton's  Works  be- 
ing called  for,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  accompany 
it  with  a  more  complete  life,  than  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world,  of  their  venerable  author.  To  effect 
this  object  no  trouble  and  expense  have  been  spared 
by  the  publisher.  Old  sources  of  information  have 
been  explored  anew ;  and  inquiries  have  been  car- 
ried into  every  fresh  quarter,  from  whence  it  could 
be  hoped  that  materials,  which  had  eluded  the  dili- 
gence of  former  biographers,  might  be  collected,  to 
illustrate  the  conduct  and  character  of  this  pre- 
eminent christian.  It  was  indeed  to  be  expected 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
little  or  nothing  would  be  obtainable  from  local  re- 
collections ;  and  that  the  voice  of  tradition  would 
be  totally  silent,  or,  if  it  spoke  at  all,  would  speak 
only  in  broken  and  indistinct  murmurs.     And  such 
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in  some  degree  is  the  case.  The  shadows  of  for- 
getfulness  have  closed  upon  almost  all  that  Leighton 
said  or  did,  of  which  the  memory  has  not  been  per- 
petuated  by  its  connexion  with  matters  of  political 
interest :  and  even  of  those  little  anecdotes,  which 
have  reached  this  distant  period  with  his  name  en- 
graven on  them,  the  descent  is  commonly  so  ob- 
scure and  uncertain,  that  it  has  been  thought  better 
to  reject  what  may  possibly  be  genuine,  than  to  run 
any  risk  of  admitting  what  is  spurious.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state,  that  Bishop  Burnetts  History  of 
his  own  Times  is  the  staple,  from  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ensuing  narrative  is  taken;  nothing  of 
any  consequence  which  is  told  in  that  work  being 
omitted  in  this  memoir.  One  repository,  however, 
has  been  unlocked  to  the  present  editor,  which  was 
not  accessible  to  his  predecessors.  He  has  had  the 
perusal  of  a  manuscript  letter,  addressed  to  Bishop 
Burnet  by  Mr.  Edward  Lightmaker,  in  which  the 
writer,  who  was  son  to  that  sister  with  whom  the 
Archbishop  passed  his  last  ten  years,  recounts 
whatever  particulars  he  could  call  to  mind  of  his 
uncle's  habits  of  life  and  discourse.  To  verify  this 
manuscript  by  external  evidence  has  been  found  im* 
possible :  but  the  internal  proof  is  too  strong  to  leave 
any  reasonable  doubt  of  its  being  the  autograph  of 
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Leigh  ton's  nephew;  and  its  genuineness  being  ascer- 
tained, no  question  can  arise  about  its  authenticity. 
The  composition  of  it  is  confused  and  disorderly: 
for  the  worthy  writer  has  put  down  the  memorable 
actions  and  sayings  of  his  revered  uncle,  as  they 
occurred  to  his  memory ;  interspersing  many  pious 
and  affectionate  remarks,  which  are  creditable  to  his 
disposition  indeed,  but  prejudicial  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  his  narration.  It  has  been  one  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  present  biographer,  to  extract  the  jewels 
from  this  heap;  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  order, 
that  chronology  seemed  to  prescribe,  or  that  served 
best  to  reflect  light  on  the  Archbishop's  character. 
One  of  the  surest  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
document  arises  from  copies  of  four  letters  subjoined 
to  it,  bearing  Leighton's  signature. 

Besides  drawing  largely  from  this  mine,  into 
which  no  shaft  had  previously  been  sunk,  J  have 
endeavoured,  by  ransacking  a  variety  of  records 
for  incidental  notices  of  the  subject,  to  enrich  this 
memoir  with  new  particulars,  and  to  rectify  former  in- 
accuracies concerning  facts  and  dates.  To  this  end, 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  the 
Town  Register  of  Edinburgh,  have  been  carefully 

inspected;  and  nothing,  I  believe,  has  been  over- 

as 
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looked^  that  would  have  contributed  to  our  object, 
among  the  various  papers  in  the  College  Library  at 
Glasgow.  Moreover,  the  "  Memoranda  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Leighton,  Bishop  of  Dumblain,  by  Bishop  Ken- 
net,"  which  are  included  in  the  Lansdown  manu- 
scripts, have  been  collated  with  the  chapter  in 
Wodrow's  History  which  treats  of  the  attempted 
Accommodation,  and  proves  to  be  a  transcript 
from  the  former,  with  a  few  inconsiderable  addi- 
tions. For  some  of  these  researches  I  have  been 
indebted  to  Mr.  Fleming,  the  Librarian  of  Glasgow 
College ;  and  for  some  to  Dr.  M'Crie  of  Edinburgh, 
than  whom,  the  public  will  unanimously  allow,  an 
abler  auxiliary  could  not  be  desired  in  biographical 
investigations.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Grierson,  also,  the 
respectable  minister  of  Dunblane,  has  been  at  pains, 
which  I  regret  to  add  have  proved  unavailing,  to 
detect  any  relics  of  the  venerable  saint,  which  had 
not  yet  mouldered  away,  nor  been  discovered  and 
enshrined  by  any  antecedent  historian.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  success  of  our  researches  has 
gone  beyond  our  anticipations;  and  scattered  frag- 
ments have  been  recovered,  which  are  found,  when 
put  together,  of  value  sufficient  to  overpay  the 
labour  it  has  cost  to  gather  them  up.    If  not  enough 
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to  fill  Up  the  chasms,  by  which  the  circumstances 
already  known  of  the  holy  Prelate's  life  are  widely 
severed,  they  yet  shorten  those  blank  intervals; 
they  furnish  links  for  connecting  many  incidents  of 
his  public  career;  and  the  glimpses  we  catch  of 
him,  though  still  lamentably  "  few  and  far  between," 
are  no  longer  so  few  and  so  widely  apart,  as  to  ex- 
hibit him,  in  his  successive  re-appearances,  like  a 
friend  returning  to  us  after  an  absence  so  protracted, 
that  we  with  difficulty  recognise  his  features. 

In  the  biographical  relation,  now  presented  to  the 
world,  the  public  conduct  of  Leighton  is  discussed  in 
such  detail,  as  may  possibly  be  deemed  an  invasion 
of  the  province  of  history.  But  I  felt  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  with  an  almost  his« 
torical  minuteness;  because,  after  balancing  friendly 
against  hostile  representations,  I  became  fully  satis- 
fied that  those  deeds  of  his  life,  which  are  some- 
times thought  to  tarnish  his  fair  fame,  are  the  very 
deeds,  which  will  be  found,  if  truly  represented,  to 
set  the  seal  on  his  reputation  for  purity  of  purpose 
and  for  religious  devotedness.  In  delineating  Leigh- 
ton's  personal  character,  it  has  been  my  stedfast 
aim,  to  avoid  the  insnaring  fault  of  drawing  a  beau- 
tiful portrait,  and  naming  it  after  the  subject  of  the 
memoir,  instead  of  copying  with  scrupulous  exact- 
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ness  his  real  form  and  features.  Accordingly,  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  let 
my  readers  see  him  act  and  hear  him  talk;  and  in 
executing  this  purpose,  I  have  found  the  letter 
before  adverted  to  incalculably  useful.  In  many  in- 
stances the  words  reported  for  the  Archbishop's  are 
transcribed  :  and  where  only  his  sentiment  is  given, 
conscientious,  and  I  trust  successful,  pains  have 
have  been  taken,  to  exhibit  it  pure  and  incorrupt. 

After  atte  mpting  a  general  account  of  his  merits 
as  a  writer,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  his  mind 
and  style,  I  thought  it  unadvisable  to  go  to  any 
length  in  reviewing  his  several  works.  To  enume- 
rate their  excellencies  would  have  been  endless; 
and  candour  did  not  seem  to  require  their  blemishes 
to  be  pointed  out,  except  in  a  solitary  instance,  inas- 
much as  those  blemishes  are  few  and  unimportant ; 
surprisingly  few  and  unimportant,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  wide  a  range  of  science  and  learning 
his  writings  comprehend,  and  that  none  of  them  had 
been  designed  for  publication. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  that  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions, which  came  into  the  hands  of  his  earlier 
editors,  are  since  irrecoverably  lost.  I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  his  discourses  on  that  masterly  summary 
of  christian  doctrine  and  practice,  composed  for  the 
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Ephesians  by  St.  Paul,  on  which  the  powers  of 
Leighton's  congenial  mind  could  not  fail  of  being 
happily  exerted.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  2nd  vol,  of  his  Commentary 
on  Peter,  published  in  London  in  1694,  Dr.  Fall 
says,  that  these  discourses  are  in  his  possession,  and 
he  holds  out  a  prospect  of  their  being  hereafter 
printed :  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  preface  to  the  edi- 
tion of  1748,  speaks  of  trying  to  recover  them. 
Mention  is  also  made  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Wilson's  edition,  of  a  large  collection  of  the 
Archbishop's  letters,  communicated  by  Dr.  Latham 
of  Derby,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Arthur  of 
Newcastle,  which  were  meant  to  be  inserted  in  a 
future  and  more  extended  life.  But  the  hopes  thus 
raised  have  melted  away,  as  the  foam  upon  the 
water.  Enough,  however,  remains  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  to  establish  his  title  to  an  illustrious 
place,  as  well  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of  divines 
as  in  the  glorious  company  of  saints.  The  hours, 
which  the  compiler  of  this  memoir  has  spent,  in 
contemplating  its  subject,  have  not  he  is  sure  been 
misemployed,  as  relates  to  his  own  improvement: 
nor  will  they  have  been  wasted  in  respect  to  public 
utility,  if  body,  colour,  and  distinctness  have  been 
added  to  the  portrait  of  a  christian,  whose  ideas  of 
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the  holiness^  which  becomes  our  spiritual  calling,  far 
as  they  surpass  all  vulgar  conceptions,  were  yet 
realized  to  the  utmost,  that  human  weakness  seems 
capable  of  attaining,  in  his  own  habitual  walk  and 
conversation. 

London, 
21^^  December^  1824. 
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ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON. 


1  HE  name  of  Leighton  occurs  in  some  of  the 
oldest  annals  of  Scottish  history.  It  belonged  to  a 
reputable  family,  proprietary  of  the  barony  of  Ulis- 
haven,  otherwise  called  Usan,  which  is  a  demesne 
in  Craig,  a  considerable  fishing- village  in  the  county 
of  Forfar.  Of  this  name  the  spelling  is  very  various, 
as  will  commonly  be  the  case  with  the  patronymic  of 
a  family,  of  which  the  scattered  vestiges  appear,  at 
wide  intervals,  in  the  wilderness  of  the  unlettered 
ages.  It  is  spelt,  Leichtoune,  Lichtoun^  Lyghton, 
Lighten,  and  in  several  other  fashions,  which  are 
not  respectively  fixed  to  certain  dates,  but  seem  to 
have  obtained  indiscriminately  in  the  same  eras. 
One  may  remark,  however,  that  the  modern  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  is  the  same,  which  presents 
itself  in  registers  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  In  the 
Rotuli  Scotiae,  which  have  lately  been  published 
from  the  original  records  in  the  Tower,  we  read 
that  A,  D.  1374  John  de  Leighton,  clericus  de 
Scoti4,  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  Oxford,  there  to 
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prosecute  his  studies.  Whether  or  not  this  zealot 
of  literature  were  of  the  Usan  race  cannot  now  be 
certainly  determined.  To  the  ancestors  of  that 
family,  however,  may  be  assigned  the  meed  of 
sturdy  warriors,  on  the  authority  of  a  quaint  chro- 
nicle which  relates,  that 

Schir  Walter  of  Ogilvy,  that  gad  knycht^ 
Stout  and  manful,  bauld  and  wycht, 

being  sheriff  of  Angus,  was  killed  in  1392  at  Gas- 
klune  or  Glenbrerith  near  Blairgowrie  in  Perthshire, 
by  a  party  of  three  hundred  Highlanders.  Ogilvy, 
with  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Glenesk, 
and  about  sixty  men,  encountered  the  enemy.  Gray 
and  Lindsay  were  wounded ;  and  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy, 
his  uterine  brother  Walter  Leighton  of  Ulishaven, 
and  some  of  their  friends  were  killed. 

Besides  this  testimony  to  the  prowess  of  a  Leigh- 
ton  in  the  days  of  feudal  lawlessness,  there  is  proof 
of  the  same  family,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  having  been  inscribed  in  the  lists  of  eccle- 
siastical  dignity  and  political  importance.  Mention 
is  made  by  Keith,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Scottish 
Bishops,  of  one  Henry  Leighton,  parson  of  Duffus  and 
chantor  of  Moray,  "  legum  doctor  et  baccalaureus 
in  decretis,"  a  son  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Leigh- 
tons  of  Ulyshavcn,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Moray  in  1414  or  1416,  and  was  translated  about 
ten  years  afterwards  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  London  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  James  I.,  with  whom  he 
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returned  to  Scotland ;  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  A.  D.  1441. 

Although  it  may  be  received  for  a  fact,  that  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  descended  of  this  ancient 
and  respectable  family,  yet  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  trace  all  the  steps  of  his  pedigree.  The 
family  itself  had  undoubtedly  declined  in  wealth 
and  credit,  before  the  birth  of  the  individual,  who 
was  destined  to  reflect  upon  it  a  new  and  tran- 
scendent lustre:  for  it  is  on  record,  that  A.  D.  1619, 
a  part  at  least  of  its  original  estates  had  been 
alienated ;  and  in  1 670,  there  is  a  grant  under  the 
great  seal  to  Charles  Maitland  of  Halton  of  the 
barony  of  UUishaven,  escheated  to  the  king  by  the 
death  of  John,  earl  of  Dundee,  without  male  issue. 

The  father  of  Archbishop  Leighton  was  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Leighton,  a  presbyterian  clergyman  of  unhappy 
celebrity.  His  sufferings  and  the  causes  of  them 
are  notorious.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  Star-Chamber,  for  a  virulent  attack 
upon  episcopacy,  to  be  whipt  and  pilloried,  to  have  his 
ears  cropt,  his  nose  slit,  and  his  cheeks  branded.  This 
barbarous  punishment  was  rigorously  inflicted ;  and 
to  it  were  superadded,  during  a  long  imprisonment, 
such  atrocious  severities,  as  savoured  more  of  vin- 
dictive malignity  than  of  judicial  retribution.  No 
apology  would  be  valid,  or  even  decent,  for  cruelties, 
which  were  alike  revolting  to  justice,  to  humanity, 
and  to  religion.  That  the  wretched  sufferer,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  cross  untowardly  disposition,  may  be 
conjectured  from  his  having  brought  himself  under 
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the  lash  of  the  law,  ia  the  preceding  reign,  by  stub-, 
bornly  refusing  to  abandon  the  irregular  practice  of 
medicine.  There  is  a  fact,  moreover,  not  generally 
known,  which  may  account  for  the  extreme  rigour, 
with  which  his  subsequent  offences  were  visited. 
Not  only  was  the  book,  for  which  he  was  so  mal- 
treated, and  which  is  entitled  "  Zion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy,"  outrageously  scurrilous  and  inflammatory 
in  its  contents,  but  there  were  collateral  circum- 
stances attending  its  publication,  that  betokened  a 
mischievous  purpose  in  the  writer.  In  the  first 
edition,  neither  the  name  of  the  author  nor  of  the 
printer  is  given,  and  instead  of  the  date  in  the  usual 
way,  we  find ;  "  Printed  the  year  and  moneth 
wherein  Rochell  was  lost."  The  frontispiece  ex- 
hibits on  one  page  a  lamp  burning,  supported  by  a 
book,  and  guarded  by  two  men  with  drawn  swords; 
which  hieroglyphic  is  explained  by  the  legend : 

Prevailing  prelats  strive  to  quench  our  light. 
Except  your  sacred  power  quash  their  might. 

On  the  other  page  is  the  representation  of  an  antique 
dilapidated  tower.  Out  of  its  ruins  grows  an  elder- 
bush,  from  the  branches  of  which  several  bishops 
are  tumbling,  one  of  them  holding  in  his  hand  a 
large  box.    This  device  is  interpreted  by  the  motto : 

The  tottering  prelats,  with  their  trumpery,  all 
Shall  moulder  down,  like  elder  from  a  wall. 

The  place  of  Archbishop  Leighton's  birth  has  been 
much  debated.     It  is  commonly  believed  that  he 
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was  a  native  of  London ;  on  the  strength  I  imagine 
of  Burnet's  assertion,  that  he  was  sent  from  thence 
to  be  educated  in  Scotland.  This,  however,  is  in- 
ferring too  much:  for  he  may  have  been  carried  up, 
in  his  infancy,  from  Scotland  to  London,  when  his 
father  settled  in  that  city.  Craig  also  claims  him 
for  her  son :  but  this  claim  seems  to  have  no  stronger 
foundation,  than  the  fact  of  his  direct  or  collateral 
ancestors  having  been  considerable  proprietors  in 
that  village ;  a  fact  too  weak  to  sustain  the  hypo- 
thesis raised  on  it  by  the  inhabitants,  through  a  virtu- 
ous solicitude  to  make  out  their  affinity  with  so 
eminent  a  person.  To  my  mind  there  are  un- 
answerable reasons  for  assigning  that  distinction  to 
Edinburgh.  In  the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone, 
Leighton  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  74th  year;  and 
deducting  73  from  1684,  the  undisputed  year  of  his 
decease,  we  shall  have  1611  for  the  year  of  his 
nativity.  The  same  amount  is  obtained  by  deduct- 
ing 30,  the  number  of  his  years  when  he  took  orders, 
from  1641,  which  is  the  date  of  that  transaction. 
Now  his  father  was  at  that  time  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  college,  and  did  not  go  up 
to  London  until  two  years  afterwards  * ;  and  it  is 
certainly  to  be  presumed,  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
appearing  to  the  contrary,  that  the  son  was  born  in 
the  place  wherein  the  father  was  then  residing.  He 
had  one  brother,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made 
hereafter,   who   was  younger  than  he ;    and  two 

♦  See  Chalmers's  Biograph.  Diet. 
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sisters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Lightmaker, 
a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  Sussex;  and  the 
other  to  a  Mr.  Rathband,  as  appears  from  a  single 
allusion  in  one  of  her  brother's  letters. 

Of  his  early  years  there  is  left  but  a  scanty  though 
valuable  notice.  It  comes  to  us  on  the  unques- 
tionable authority  of  his  sister,  that  his  singular 
teachableness  and  piety,  from  his  tenderest  age, 
endeared  him  greatly  to  his  parents ;  who  used  to 
speak  with  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  exemption 
from  childish  faults  and  follies. 

At  college,  his  behaviour  was  so  uniformly  excel- 
lent, as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  superiors ;  and 
one  of  them,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leighton,  congratu- 
lates him  on  having  a  son,  in  whom  Providence  has 
made  him  abundant  compensation  for  his  sufiferings. 
There  is  still  in  existence  a  humorous  poem  on 
Dr.  Aikenhead  warden  of  the  college,  which  Leigh- 
ton  wrote  when  an  undergraduate.  It  evinces  a 
good-natured  playfulness  of  fancy,  but  is  not  of  a 
merit  that  calls  for  publication. 

After  taking  his  degree,  Leighton  past  several 
years  in  travel,  and  in  the  studies  proper  to  qualify 
him  for  future  usefulness.  It  was  his  mature  opi- 
nion, that  great  advantages  are  to  be  reaped  from  a 
residence  in  foreign  parts ;  inasmuch  as  a  large 
acquaintance  with  the  sentiments  of  strangers,  and 
with  the  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  manners 
and  usages  of  other  countries,  conduces  to  un- 
shackle the  mind  of  indigenous  prejudices,  to  abate 
the  self-sufficiency  of  partial  knowledge^  and  to  pro- 
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duce  a  sober  and  charitable  estimate  of  opinions 
that  differ  from  our  own«  Many  years  afterwards, 
he  recommended  a  similar  course  to  his  nephew, 
alleging,  that  **  there  is  a  very  peculiar  advantage 
in  travel,  not  to  be  \mderstood  but  by  the  trial  of 
it;  and  that  for  himself  he  nowise  repented  the 
time  he  had  spent  in  that  way/' 

During  his  stay  abroad,  Leighton  was  often  at 
JDouay,  where  some  of  his  relations  were  settled. 
In  this  seminary  he  appears  to  have  met  with  some 
religionists,  whose  lives  were  framed  on  the  strictest 
model  of  primitive  piety.  Though  keenly  alive  to 
the  faults  of  popery^  he  did  not  consider  the  Romish 
church  to  be  utterly  antichristian ;  but  thought  he 
discerned  in  it  beautiful  fragments  of  the  original 
temple,  however  disfigured  with  barbarous  addi- 
tions, and  almost  hid  beneath  the  rampant  growth  of 
a  baleful  superstition.  Having  learnt  from  these 
better  portions  of  that  corrupt  establishment,  that 
its  constitutions  were  not  altogether  dross,  he  went 
on  to  discover  that  the  frame  of  his  own  church  was 
not  entirely  gold :  nor  did  it  escape  him,  that  in  the 
indiscriminate  extermination,  so  clamorously  de** 
manded  in  Scotland,  of  all  those  offices  of  devotion 
which  symbolized  with  the  Roman  Catholic  services, 
there  would  be  swept  away  some  of  the  noblest 
formularies  and  most  useful  institutes  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  It  was  probably  from  this  period  that 
his  veneration  for  the  presbyterian  platform  began 
to  abate. 

He  was  thirty  years  old  before  he  took  holy 
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orders :  and  in  postponing  to  so  ripe  an  age  his  en- 
trance on  the  ministry,  as  well  as  in  retiring  so  early 
as  he  did  from  its  more  laborious  province,  he  acted 
agreeably  to  his  avowed  opinion,  that  **  some  men 
preach  too  soon,  and  some  too  long/'  His  judgment 
of  what  is  most  reverent  towards  God  corresponded 
with  those  canons  of  the  Levitical  economy,  which 
prescribe  a  mature  age  for  engaging  in  the  more 
arduous  department  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and 
grant  an  honourable  superannuation  at  that  period 
of  life,  when  the  strength  of  mind  and  body  com- 
monly begins  to  decay.  It  was  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  1641,  that  Leighton  was 
ordained  and  admitted  minister  of  Newbottle,  in 
Midlothian,  a  parish  in  the  presbytery  of  Dalkeith. 
All  diligence  has  been  used  to  retrieve  traditional 
reminiscences  of  the  manner,  in  which  this  holy 
man  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  in  undertak- 
ing which  be  had  evinced  so  much  religious  caution. 
But  research  has  been  fruitless.  No  distinct  traces 
remain  of  those  parochial  ministrations,  which  doubt- 
less fill  an  ample  page  in  that  book  of  the  Divine 
remembrance,  from  which  no  work  of  faith,  no 
labour  of  love,  is  ever  obliterated. 

Of  the  general  tenor,  however,  of  his  life  and 
ministerial  occupations,  we  have  a  few  short  but  in- 
valuable notices  in  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time. 
Engrossed  with  the  care  of  his  parish,  he  seldom 
mixed  in  the  convocations  of  the  presbyters,  whose 
practice  of  descanting  on  the  Covenant  from  the 
pulpit  he  greatly  disapproved ;  and  still  more  their 
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stem  determination  to  force  that  bitter  morsel  on 
conscientious  objectors.  It  was  h^  aim  not  to  win 
proselytes  to  a  party,  but  converts  to  Jesus  Christ. 
And  exemplary  indeed  must  he  have  been,  since 
the  picture  of  a  finished  evangelist,  which  his  inti- 
mate friend  has  drawn  in  the  beautiful  Discourse 
of  the  Pastoral  Care,  was  correctly  copied  from 
the  lively  pattern  exhibited  byLeighton.  Yet  the 
blameless  sanctity  of  his  manners,  his  professional 
excellence,  and  his  studious  inoffensiveness,  were 
not  enough  to  content  the  zealots  of  his  church.  In 
a  synod  he  was  publicly  reprimanded  for  not 
preaching  up  the  times/'  **  Who,*'  he  asked, 
does  preach  up  the  times  ?"  It  was  answered  that 
all  the  brethren  did  it.  "  Then,"  he  rejoined,  *'  if 
all  of  you  preach  up  the  times,  you  may  surely 
allow  one  poor  brother  to  preach  up  Christ  Jesus 
and  eternity." 

Although  Leighton  was  averse,  both  by  temper 
and  principle,  from  meddling  with  politics,  yet  there 
were  certain  conjunctures  of  perplexity  and  peril, 
in  which  he  thought  himself  bound  to  set  an  exam- 
ple to  his  flock  of  intrepid  loyalty.  In  the  year 
1648,  he  acceded  to  the  Engagement  for  the  King ; 
a  step  which  would  have  involved  him  in  serious 
trouble  vrith  the  republican  government,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  and  the  charm  of 
his  personal  character.  When  the  Engagement  ex- 
pired, in  the  discomfiture  of  those  enterprises  to 
which  it  had  given  birth,  he  was  placed  in  a  very 
delicate  piredicament ;  in  which,  however,  his  beha« 

Vol.  I.  b 
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vioMT  was  not  le^s  creditable  to  his  political  discre- 
tioD,  than  to  bis  christian  boldness  and  integrity. 
Called  upon  in  his  official  capacity  to  admonish 
some  of  his  parishioners,  after  they  had  made  a 
public  profession  of  repentance  for  being  actively 
concerned  in  that  Engagement  to  which  he  himself 
had  subscribed^  he  directed  their  consciences  to  the 
many  offences  against  morality  and  religion  which 
they  had  committed  in  the  course  of  their  military 
service;  and  of  these^  without  touching  on  the 
grounds  of  the  expedition  and  the  merits  of  their 
cause»  be  solemnly  charged  them  to  repent. 

About  this  time,  we  find  him  in  correspondence 
with  several  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  especially 
with  Bishop  Burnet's  father.  His  mind  seems  to 
have  been  led  by  observation  of  the  faults  under 
which  the  presbyterian  discipline  labours,  to  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  episcopal  form,  against 
which  he  had  imbibed  the  strongest  aversion  with 
his  mother's  milk;  an  aversion,  which  would  gather 
strength  from  sympathy  with  his  father,  of  whose 
martyrdom»  as  he  would  be  taught  to  esteem  it,  his 
soul  must  have  drunk  in  a  deep  resentment*  Al- 
though LeightOQ  never  considered  any  particular 
mode  of  ecclesiastical  polity  a  point  of  sufficient 
moment  to  justify  schism,  yet  it  is  clear  that  firom 
this  time  he  regarded  the  episcopal  model,  as 
adapted  beyond  any  other  to  the  edification  of  the 
church  universal.  Assuredly  it  was  no  prospect  of 
secular  preferment,  that  helped  him  to  shake  ofi*the 
prepossessions  of  his  early  years ;  for  his  worldly 
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mterett  pointed  another  way.  Besides,  conversions, 
to  which  unrighteous  motives  have  conduced,  are 
usually  characterized  by  extraordinary  bitterness 
against  the  deserted  party;  whereas  Leighton,  after 
he  was  become  a  moderate  episcopalian,  breathed 
nothing  but  good^will  and  kindness  towards  his 
former  associates.  He  wholly  sequestered  himself^ 
indeed,  from  their  legislative  conclaves,  and  at 
length  relinquished  his  cure.  But  he  took  this  last 
dtep,  hot  from  any  scruple  about  continuing  to  offi- 
ciate in  a  church  framed  on  the  Genevese  platform, 
but  from  a  hearty  repugnance  to  that  system  of  spiri-. 
tual  despotism,  which  had  been  linked  by  violent  and 
ambitious  men  with  the  cause  of  presbytery. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Newbottle  that  a  calamity  befel  him, 
which  elicited  a  striking  manifestation  of  his  in* 
dtfierence  to  money,  of  his  large-heartedness  and 
piety.  At  his  father's  death,  he  came  into  posses- 
sion of  about  a  thousand  pounds ;  which  sum  was 
in  fact  his  whole  property.  This  he  placed,  or  suf- 
fered to  remain,  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  without 
adequate  security;  notwithstanding  the  remon* 
strances  of  Mr.  Lightmaker,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
urged  him  to  come  up  to  London  and  vest  it  more 
safely.  Leigfaton's  reply  to  this  good  counsel  is  very 
characteristic. 

SlE, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  That  you  give  me  no- 
doe  of  I  derire  to  consider  as  becomes  b  Christian,  and  to 
prepare  to  wait  for  my  own  removal.    What  business  follows 
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upon  my  father^s  may  be  well  enough  done  without  me,  as  I 
have  writ  more  at  large  to  Mr.  E  ■,  and  deared  him  to 
show  you  the  letter  when  you  meet.  Any  pittance  belonging 
to  me  may  possibly  be  useful  and  needful  for  my  subsistence; 
but  truly  if  something  else  draw  me  not,  I  shall  never  bestow 
so  long  a  journey  on  that  I  account  so  mean  a  business.  Re- 
member my  love  to  my  sister  your  wife,  and  to  my  brother 
and  sister  Rathband,  as  you  have  opportunity.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  the  welfare  of  you  all,  and  above  all  things  wish  for 
myself  and  you  all  our  daily  increase  in  likeness  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  growing  heavenwards,  where  he  is  who  is  our 
treasure.     To  his  grace  I  recommend  you. 

Sir, 
December  31,  Your  affectionate  brother, 

1649.  R.  Leighton. 

Before  long,  the  event  anticipated  by  Mr.  Light- 
maker  took  place.  The  merchant  failed,  and 
Leighton's  patrimony  was  irretrievably  lost.  How 
he  took  this  misfortune  may  be  learnt  from  the  fol« 
lowing  letter  to  his  brother-in-law. 

Sib, 

Your  kind  advice  I  cannot  but  thank  you  for,  but  I  am 
not  easily  taught  that  lesson.  I  confess  it  is  the  wiser  way  to 
trust  nobody  ;  but  there  is  so  much  of  the  fool  in  my  nature 
as  carries  me  rather  to  the  other  extreme,  to  trust  every  body.; 
Yet  I  will  endeavour  to  take  the  best  courses  I  can  in  that 
little  business  you  write  of.  It  is  true  there  is  a  lawful,  yea 
a  needful,  diligence  in  such  things :  but,  alas !  how  poor  are 
they  to  the  portion  of  believers,  where  our  treasure  is. 

That  little  that  was  in  Mr.  E.'^s  hands  hath  failed  me ;  but 
I  shall  either  have  no  need  of  it,  or  be  supplied  some  other 
way.  And  this  is  the  relief  of  my  rolling  thoughts,  that  while 
I  am  writing  this,  this  moment  is  pasong  away,  and  all  the 
hazards  of  want  and  sickness  shall  be  at  an  end.    My  mother 
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writes  to  mC)  and  preBses  my  coming  up.  I  know  not  yet  if 
that  can  be ;  but  I  intend,  Grod  willing,  so  soon  as  I  can  con* 
Teniently,  if  I  come  not,  to  take  some  course  that  things  be 
dcme  as  if  I  were  there.  I  hope  you  will  have  patience  in  the 
mean  time.  R^nember  my  love  to  my  asters.  The  Lord  be 
with  you,  and  lead  you  in  his  ways. 

Your  loving  Brother, 

Newbottle,  R.  Lbighton. 

Feb.  4th,  1650. 

Being  in  England  sometime  afterwards,  his  recent 
loss  was  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Lightmaker,  who 
regretted  that  he  had  so  sadly  misplaced  his  confix 
dence.  **  Oh !  no  more  of  that,"  cried  Leighton ; 
'*  the  good  man  has  escaped  from  the  care  and  vex- 
ation of  that  business."  ''  What,  is  that  all  you 
make  of  the  matter?"  rejoined  his  brother-in-law 
with  surprise.  "  Truly,''  answered  the  other,  '*  if 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  after  losing  nineteen  times 
as  much  of  yearly  income,  can  dance  and  sing,  while 
the  solid  hopes  of  Christianity  will  not  avail  to  sup- 
port us,  we  had  better  be  as  the  world." 

Somewhere  about  this  time, — ^for  the  date  cannot 
be  assigned  with  certainty, — there  happened  an 
accident,  which  drew  forth  a  proof  of  his  admirable 
self-possession  in  the  sudden  prospect  of  death.  He 
had  taken  the  water  at  the  Savoy  stairs,  in  company 
with  his  brother  Sir  EUis,  his  lady,  and  some  others, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Lambeth,  when,  owing  to  some 
mismanagement,  the  boat  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  going  to  the  bottom.  While  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  pale  with  terror,  and  most  of  them  crying  ^ut. 
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Leightoti  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  accustomed 
serenity.  To  some,  who  afterwards  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  hid  calmness,  he  replied ;  ''  Why* 
what  harm  would  it  have  been,  if  we  had  all  been 
safe  landed  on  the  other  side?"  In  the  habit  of 
dying  daily,  and  of  daily  conversing  with  the  world 
of  spirits,  he  could  never  be  surprised  or  discon- 
certed by  a  summons  to  depart  out  of  the  body. 

Another  anecdote  of  him,  which  bears  witness  to 
his  devout  equanimity  on  perilous  occasions,  belongs 
to  this  period  of  his  history.  During  the  civil  wars, 
when  the  royalist  army  was  lying  in  Scotland, 
Leighton  was  anxious  to  visit  his  brother,  who  bore 
arms  in  the  king's  service,  before  an  engagement 
which  was  daily  expected  should  take  place.  On 
his  way  to  the  camp  he  was  benighted  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  thicket ;  and  having  deviated  from  the  path, 
he  sought  in  vain  for  an  outlet.  Almost  spent  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  he  began  to  think  his  situation 
desperate,  and  dismounting  he  spread  his  cloak 
upon  the  ground,  and  knelt  down  to  pray.  With 
implicit  devotion  he  resigned  his  soul  to  God ;  en- 
treating, however,  that  if  it  were  not  the  divine  plea- 
sure for  him  then  to  conclude  his  days^  some  w*ay 
of  deliverance  might  be  opened.  Then  remounting 
his  horse,  he  threw  the  reins  upon  its  neck;  and  the 
animal  left  to  itself,  or  rather  to  the  conduct  of  ah 
Almighty  Providence,  made  straight  into  the  high 
road,  threading  all  the  mazes  of  the  wood  with 
unerring  certainty. 
.  In  the  year  1662,  after  eleven  years  of  close  resi* 
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dence  on  his  cure,  Leighton  tendered  his  resignatiok 
to  the  presbytery.    At  first  it  was  declined^  but  in 
the  year  following  they  were  induced  to  accept  it ; 
and  on  Feb.  3, 1653,  his  ministerial  connexion  with 
Newbottle  was  dissolved.     Shortly  after  this  affair, 
he  was  chosen  Primar  or  Principal  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  a  situation  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept,  because  it  was  totally  unconnected  with 
the  church  as  a  body  politic.    It  was  hardly  possible 
that,  at  such  a  period  of  civil  dissension,  his  elec*' 
tion  should  be  unanimous ;  but,  although  it  was  not 
cordially  approved  by  all  parties,  yet  such  was  the 
homage  paid  to  his  uncommon  merit,  that  it  encoun- 
tered no  direct  opposition.    It  appears  that,  upon 
the  death  of  Principal  Adamson  in  16S2,  Mr.  Wilf 
liam  Colville,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  English 
church  at  Utrecht,  was  elected.    But  in  consequence 
of  *'  some  obstructions,''  (as  the  phrase  runs  in  the 
Council  Register  of  Edinburgh,)  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  explained,  the  election  was  set  aside  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1653,   one  year's  stipend  being 
allowed  to  the  deposed  warden^  to  compensate  his 
trouble  and  expense  in  coming  over  from  Holland. 
As  this  gentleman  was  known  for  his  monarchical 
principles,  it  is  probable  that  the  obstructions  hinted 
tit  proceeded  from  Oliver  Cromwell ;  for  it  is  certain 
that,  about  this  time,  the  principals  of  King's  college, 
Aberdeen,  of  Glasgow,  and  of  St.  Andrew's,  paid 
the  forfeit  of  their  stubborn  loyalty  with  their  aca- 
demical places.     The  selfsame  day  on  which  the 
office  was  declared  vacant,  Leighton  was  chosen  to 
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it  The  ministers  of  the  city,  who  were  partial  to 
Colville,  a  man  of  real  worth  and  talent,  assisted  at 
the  election  of  his  successor  in  obedience  to  the  char: 
ter,  but  refused  to  concur  in  it;  at  the  same  time 
expressmg  a  wish  that  their  attendance  could  have 
been  dispensed  with,  since  they  were  "  content 
with  the  man,  though  not  clear  in  the  manner  of 
the  call*." 

In  this  situation  he  was  eminently  useful.  One 
of  his  earliest  measures  was  to  revive  the  obsolete 
practice  of  delivering,  once  in  the  week,  a  Latin  lec- 
ture on  some  theological  subject.  These  prelections^ 
which  are  fortunately  preserved,  attracted  such 
general  admiration,  that  the  public  hall  in  which  he 
pronounced  them  used  to  be  thronged  with  auditors, 
who  were  all  enchanted  with  the  purity  of  his  style 
and  with  his  animated  delivery.  To  the  students 
under  his  care  he  was  indefatigably  attentive,  in- 
structing them  singly  as  well  as  collectively ;  and 
to  many  youths  of  capacity  and  distinction  bis  wise 
and  affectionate  exhortations  were  lastingly  bene- 
ficial. 

Of  his  proceedings,  while  he  held  this  academical 
post,  some  particulars  are  extant,  which  bespeak 
him  gifted  with  talents  for  active  business.  Two 
years  after  his  appointment,  he  was  deputed  by  the 
Provost  and  Council,  to  apply  to  the  Protector  in 
London  for  an  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
College.  A  minute  of  the  Town  Council  Register 
indicates  that  his  mission  was  successful. 

*  See  Bower's  Hist  of  the  Univ.of  Edin.  yoLL  pp.  261, 263,  &c.  . 
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The  year  following/  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
magistrates  to  a  report  of  some  suspicious  houses 
having  been  detected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
college ;  and  effectual  measures  were  set  on  foot/ 
at  his  instigation,  for  extirpating  the  nuisance. 

Neither  was  he  regardless  of  those  subordinate 
establishments,  to  which,  as  they  were  not  compre- 
hended within  the  immediate  circle  of  his  duties, 
a.  principal  of  austerer  dignity,  or  of  inferior  zeal, 
niight  not  have  condescended.  Observing  that  the 
collegians  made  little  way  in  the  higher  branches 
of  science  and  literature,  he  searched  into  the  cause 
of  their  deficiency,  and  quickly  found  it  in  the  want 
of  a  sound  rudimental  education.  For  the  cure  of 
this  evil  he  proposed,  that  grammar-schools  should 
be  founded  in  the  several  presbyteries,  and  be  suit- 
ably endowed;  and  he  advised  that  Cromwell 
should  be  solicited  to  assign  the  funds  requisite  for 
this. purpose,  ''out  of  the  concealed  revenues  of  the 
Kirk ,  rents.**  He  further  recommended  that  some 
elementary  grammar,  part  English  and  part  Latin, 
should  be  compiled  for  the  use  of  these  seminaries ; 
and  in  order,  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the 
Protector's  bounty,  should  he  graciously  accede  to 
their  petition,  he  moved  that  instructions  be  issued 
forthwith  to  magistrates,  ministers,  and  masters  of 
families,  enjoining  them  to  set  about  obtaining  a 
'^  Locality''  for  the  proposed  establishments. 

Li  the  same  year  he  offered  to  preach  in  the  coU 
lege  hall  to  the  scholars,  once  on  the  sabbath  of 
every  third  or  fourth  week,  taking  turns  with  the 
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professors;  an  offer  which  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Town  Council. 

Bound  up  with  the  book  entitled,  Naphtali,  is  a 
letter  from  James  Mitchell,  the  stern  fanatic,  who 
suffered  for  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  In  this  letter  he  vindicates  himself  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Pentland  insurrection,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  been  required,  at  college,  to 
subscribe  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  were  tendered  to 
him  along  with  the  other  candidates  for  Lau- 
reation,  A.  D.  1656,  by  the  Principal  Leigh- 
ton^.  There  seems  no  reason  to  question  the 
veracity  of  this  statement.  It  was  quite  con» 
sistent  with  Leighton's  principles  to  submit  to  ex- 
isting authorities ;  and  to  consider  this  or  the  other 
form  of  government,  whether  in  church  or  state,  a 
point  of  vastly  inferior  importance  to  concord  and 
quietness.  Against  the  matter  of  the  covenants  he 
seems  not  to  have  entertained,  at  that  time,  any 
strong  objection ;  but  only  to  their  being  made  en- 
gines of  tyrannizing  over  men's  consciences  and 
oppressing  their  persons.  Assuredly  he  would  not 
himself  have  issued  an  order  for  withholding  degrees 
from  the  scholars,  till  they  had  professed  their  alle- 
giance to  the  dominant  system.  Still  it  would  be  a 
high  pitch  of  censoriousness,  to  find  Leighton  in  fault 
for  proposing  to  the  students,  in  his  official  capacity, 
a  test  of  their  attachment  to  the  existing  order  of 

«  Ske  Naphtali,  1761 ,  p.  878 ;  and  Wodrow  MSS. 
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Amgi9 ;  it  being  certain,  moreover,  that  the  majority 
would  accept  it  cordially,  and  the  pain  of  declining 
it  being  only  the  suspension  of  an  academical  de*" 
gree. 

>  Leighton  retained  the  situation  of  principal  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  till  the  year  1662,  when  ft 
very  unexpected  call  obliged  him  to  resign  it ;  and 
his  successor  was  the  same  Mr.  Colville,  into  whos^ 
chair  he  had  been  preferred,  when  that  gentleman's 
election  was  superseded  by  Cromwell,  as  related 
above. 

The  course  of  our  history  has  brought  us  to  an 
iBpoch,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  most  important 
of  Leigh  ton's  life ; — the  epoch  of  his  inauguration 
to  the  episcopal  office  in  Scotland.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  this  son  of  a  noted  confessor  in  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  parity,  should  be  allowed  to 
transfer  his  allegiance  to  prelacy,  without  incur* 
ring  censures  of  the  sharpest  edge.  In  the  spring- 
tide of  religious  and  civil  bigotry,  such  a  deed  was 
sure  to  undergo  the  most  unfavourable  construction ; 
for  even  in  the  present  day,  when  every  grudge  has 
died  away  between  the  two  national  churches, 
presbyterian  writers  commonly  regard  this  transac- 
tion as  a  sable  spot  on  the  character  of  Leighton, 
which  it  is  a  large  stretch  of  charity  to  impute  solely 
to  a  misleading  judgment.  Being  myself  satisfied, 
after  attentive  examination,  that  neither  his  un- 
derstanding nor  his  heart  was  in  the  wrong  on  this 
occasion,  I  shall  hope  to  be  excused,  if  I  attempt  to 
set  his  conduct  in  its  true  light,  by  prefacing  the 
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particulars  of  his  elevation  to  the  bench^  with  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  religious  condition  of  Scotland 
at  that  period. 

Charles  the  Second,  when  first  he  recovered  the 
usurped  throne  of  his  fathers,  was  welcomed  with 
every  demonstration  of  delight.  To  the  eyes  of  an  ex* 
cited  multitude,his  return  was  that  of  a  tutelary  deity, 
whose  exile  had  shed  a  blight  upon  their  wealth  and 
happiness,  and  with  whose  presence  their  civil  and 
religious  prosperity  was  identified.  Throughout 
the  country  this  event  was  celebrated  with  intem- 
perate festivities.  The  whole  nation  was  in  a  firenzy 
of  joy ;  and  seemed  anxious  to  indemnify  itself  for 
the  restraints  which  puritanical  austerity  had  im- 
posed, by  giving  the  loose  rein  to  indulgences  that 
were  but  too  congenial  with  the  young  Kmg's  dis- 
position, and  that  fostered  in  him  those  licentious 
habits,  which  have  consigned  his  reign  to  the  most 
ignominious  page  of  English  history.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  Scotland  shared  largely,  as  Kirkton  pathe- 
tically owns,  in  the  popular  intoxication.  A  co- 
venanted prince  established  on  the  throne  of  the 
British  Islands  was  such  a  proud  spectacle,  as 
unhinged  the  habitual  sobriety  of  the  rigid  presby- 
terians;  and  the  few  who  escaped  the  extensive 
contagion  sought  lonely  places  and  wept,  declaring 
that  this  ''mirth  ran  in  too  carnal  a  strain,"  to 
betoken  any  good  to  the  cause  in  which  it  origi* 
nated. 

The  state  of  the  English  church  at  this  juncture  is 
80  generally  known,  that  to  describe  it  would  be 
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superfluous.  By  the  iron  hand  of  Cromwell  epis- 
copacy had  been  displaced  to  make  way  for  the 
congfregational  discipline,  which  was  brought  in 
over  the  heads  of  the  outwitted  and  indignant 
presbyterians.  But  the  temper  of  the  English 
nation  was  ill-suited  to  this  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, which  was  generally  borne  with  impatience, 
and  melted  away^  like  a  snow-wreath,  the  instant  it 
felt  the  touch  of  reviving  monarchy.  Little  time 
was  lost  in  removing  the  intrusive  ministers  from  the 
beniefices,  colleges,  and  other  preferments,  of  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves ;  nor  did  any  mate- 
rial disturbance  result  from  the  discontent  of  the 
ousted  party.  In  the  facility  with  which  the  re- 
establishment  of  episcopacy  was  effected,  there  was 
nothing  to  surprise  a  considerate  observer.  The 
Cranmers,  the  Ridleys,  the  Latimers,  the  Hoopers, 
the  Jewels,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  that  dread- 
ful contest,  in  which  this  nation  burst  the  chains  of 
a  debasing  superstition ;  these  mitred  confessors  and 
martyrs  were  canonized  in  every  English  bosom  r 
whereas,  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  the  presby- 
terian  economy  the  experience  had  been  short  and 
unsatisfactory.  Hence  no  movement  could  be  easier 
in  England  than  a  recurrence  to  the  episcopal  con- 
stitution. 

But   for   other  were    the  predilections  of  our. 
northern  brethren.     However  just   the  claim  of 
episcopacy  may  be  to  the  filial  reverence  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  it  is  nevertheless   notorious 
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that,  at  the  dawn  of  the  ReformatioOi  the  dignitaries 
of  that  church  opposed  the  current  of  popular  feel- 
ing and  opinion ;  and  by  cruelties,  not  less  iinpo* 
litic  than  wicked^  exasperated  to  the  utmost  a  nation 
always  strongly  tenacious  of  its  sentiqients,  and  of 
its  resentments  of  real  or  supposed  injuries.     The 
reformation  of  Scotland  originated  with  teachers  of 
the  Lutheran  persuasion,  by  whom  neither  a  litur* 
gical  service,  nor  a  graduated  scale  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  was  accounted  a  popish  abomination* 
But  some  of  Calvin's  disciples,  to  whom  it  fell  to 
complete  the  excellent  work,  not  content  with  in* 
troducing  their  master's  doctrinal  code,  as  the  only 
true  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  coupled  with  it  his 
plan  of  church  polity,  as  hardly  inferior  in  sanctity 
and  importance  to  his  theological  system   itself. 
I^one  but  a  novice  in  human  nature  will  be  in-r 
dignant  at  the  early  reformers,  for  pushing  to  an 
enormous  extent  their  abhorrence  of  whatever  sa- 
voured of  popery.     Yet  assuredly  it  was  excessive. 
Those  especially  of  the  Genevese  church  seem  to 
have  measured  their  proximity  to  the  sound  and 
ivholesome  institutes  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  by 
their  remoteness  from  whatever  obtained  in  Rome 
whether  of  doctrine  or  discipline ;  and  this  senti- 
ment, not  feeble  in  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
educated  teachers,  became  fierce  and  outrageous 
through  its  union  with  animal  passions,  when  trans* 
fused  into  the  breasts  of  the  uncivilized  multitude. 
To  Knox,  and  to  his  fellow-helpers  in  cleansing 
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the  Scottish  temple,  the  homage  of  reformed  Chris* 
tendom  is  due.    Chieftains  were  they  among  heroes^ 

Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise, 

who  achieved  what  men  of  the  plebeian  standard 
would  not  have  dared  even  to  contemplate;  and 
whose  successes  in  a  warfare  of  extraordinary 
diflSculty  have  raised  an  imperishable  monument  to 
their  rare  endowments,  to  their  sleepless  zeal,  their 
intrepid  boldness,  their  uncompromising  honesty, 
their  sublime  devotion.  Yet  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  nothing  graceful  appears  in  their  robust  and 
sinewy  proportions.  They  were  rough  artificers, 
and  they  worked  with  rough  tools;  preferring  a 
rapid  execution  of  their  projects  by  main  force  to 
the  tardier  results  of  address  and  dexterity.  Much 
might  be  urged  to  extenuate,  and  even  to  justify,  the 
violence  of  their  procedures.  It  is  not,  however, 
my  present  business  to  calculate  the  merits,  or  to 
palliate  the  errors,  of  the  great  Scotch  reformers ; 
a  task  which  has  been  ably  executed  by  Dr.  M'Criei 
in  his  interesting  Life  of  John  Knpx.  But  I  have 
thought  it  expedient  just  to  glance  at  the  subject,  in 
order  that  the  reader,  when  carried  into  scenes  in 
which  the  jealous  attachment  of  Scotchmen  to  pres* 
byterianism  breaks  out,  may  have  his  mind  con* 
fAantly  awake  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  under  the 
presbyterian  banner  that  protestantism  triumphed 
in  their  land.  To  this  it  was  OMring  that,  in  vulgar 
estimation,  the  pure  faith  of  the  gospel  was  so  in* 
corporated  with  the  calvinistic    form  of  church* 
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government,  as  to  be  unable  to  survive  a  separation. 
A  shrine^  framed  exactly  on  that  pattern,  was  deemed 
indispensable  for  obtaining  the  inhabitation  of  the 
Deity.  Accordingly,  when  James  I.  endeavoured, 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  im- 
pose a  moderate  kind  of  episcopacy  on  Scotland^ 
his  enterprise  though  conducted  as  stealthily  ^A 
possible  and  with  characteristic  craft,  was  met  by 
a  resistance  under  which  it  soon  expired.  With  thd 
disastrous  attempts  of  his  son  to  assimilate  the 
Kirk  to  its  sister  Church,  by  reviving  prelacy  and 
introducing  a  liturgy,  every  reader  of  English  his-* 
tory  is  familiar.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
second  Charles  had  learnt,  from  these  miscarriages, 
the  fatal  folly  of  violently  meddling  with  national 
prejudices,  and  of  making  such  headlong  inroads 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  conscience,  as  men  of  prin-- 
ciple  and  honour  will  resist  at  every  hazard.  So 
it  was,  however,  that  one  of  the  earliest  measures  of 
his  flagitious  reign,  was  an  attempt  to  force  back  on 
his  good  people  of  Scotland  that  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, which  they  had  so  recently  and  loathingly  re-- 
pudiated. 

To  this  attempt,  which  would  have  been  unwise 
in  any  monarch,  and  in  Charles  was  base  and  un* 
principled,  we  may  notice  some  strong  inducements. 
Foremost  among  these  may  be  placed  the  strong  dis- 
gust that  prince  had  conceived  at  the  covenanters. 
He  had  certainly  been  hard  ridden  by  them  when 
struggling  for  the  throne ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  in 
promoting  his  restoration,  they  had  not  been  actuated 
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by  attachmeDt  to  his  person,  but  solely  by  the  hope 
that  a  monarch,  who  should  owe  to  their  sword  the  re- 
covery of  his  crown,  would  prove  a  pillar  of  the  Kirk, 
a  corner-stone  of  the  presbyterian  temple.  Charles, 
however,  whose  memory  had  a  rare  facility  of  shak- 
ing  off  claims  upon  his  gratitude,  forgot  the  services 
of  the  party,  which  had  lavished  its  blood  in  his 
behalf,  but  remembered  the  humiliations,  by  which 
those  services  had  been  purchased.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  he  had,  in  this  enterprise,  a  view  to 
the  erection  of  an  absolute  throne ; — an  hereditary 
propensity,  which  would  doubtless  be  augmented  by 
the  blow,  that  had  recently  alighted  on  his  family 
froni  the  popular  arm  of  the  British  constitution ; 
and  to  which  a  new  edge  had  been  given  by  the 
display,  he  had  witnessed  in  the  French  court,  of 
the  manifold  attractions  of  an  irresponsible  despo- 
tism. He  conceived,  moreover,  that  through  epis- 
copacy a  door  might  be  opened,  in  process  of  time, 
for  the  admission  of  popery ;  a  religion  which  he  is 
reasonably  suspected  to  have  adopted,  not  from  a 
conscientious  preference  of  its  doctrines,  but  from 
observing  that  its  external  frame  was  excellently^ 
adapted  to  help  forward  his  arbitrary  designs.  He 
was  further  urged  on  by  mercenary  intriguers,  who 
pictured  Scotland  to  him,  with  her  arms  already 
open  to  embrace  an  hierarchical  establishment :  and 
when  these  representations  were  enforced  by  the 
counsels  of  his  ablest  ministers,  he  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  begin  an  experiment,  to  which  he  had  from 
the  first  been  prompted  by  his  personal  ^ntiments^ 

Vol.  I.  c 
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although  his  good  understanding  had  somevehat  de- 
laj^ed  it. 

As  far  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  Was 
concerned,  it  was  apparently  sound  policy  to  set 
about  it,  before  presbyterianism  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  it  had  received  during  Cromwell's  usur- 
pation, and  while  the  nation's  bridal  enthusiasm  at 
the  union  with  its  desired  Sovereign  was  still  brisk 
and  mantling.  Whether  it  would  have  been  prac- 
ticable^  as  some  have  imagined,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  suspicions  which  the  Presbyterians  har- 
boured of  the  Independents;  to  insinuate  by  furtive 
gradations  a  moderate  form  of  episcopacy,  it  is  not 
our  present  business  to  debate.  But  had  the  scheme 
been  ever  so  wise  and  excellent,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue  by  the  agents, 
to  whose  conduct  it  was  intrusted.  To  have  given 
it  a  fair  chance  of  success,  there  should  have  been 
employed  upon  it  men  of  experience,  abilities  and 
virtue ;— men  equally  wary  and  resolute  ; — delicate 
in  managing  national  prejudices,  and  strong  to  arrest, 
or  skilful  to  turn,  the  stream  of  epidemical  pas- 
sions ;— men  of  popular  talent  and  conciliatory 
address ; — and  whose  moral  and  religious  character 
would  stamp  some  credit  on  proceedings,  which, 
how  much  soever  sweetened,  must  still  have  left 
behind  a  bitter  relish. 

But  instead  of  such  a  choice  being  made,  the 
royal  commission  was  given  to  Middleton,  a  man  of 
base  origin  and  baser  manners,  obstinate,  choleric, 
licentious  and  cruel    His  coadjutor  was  Dr.  James 
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Sharp^  whofie  memory  is  still  execrated  by  the  pres« 
byterian  church,  and  whose  virtues  were  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
party,  for  his  tragical  end  to  secure  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  martyn  By  his  enemies  he  is  branded 
with  every  atrocious  epithet,  which  malevolence  can 
coin  or  utter;  his  political  offences  are  aggravated ; 
his  personal  character  is  blackened.  That  religious 
bigotry  has  mangled  his  corse  will  be  clear  to  any 
one,  who  shall  calmly  distinguish  authentic  facts 
from  baseless  and  improbable  allegations.  Whoever 
peruses  the  narratives  of  Wodrow  and  Kirkton,  will 
feel  bound  to  receive  their  charges  against  Sharp 
with  no  common  jealousy,  on  observing  how  little 
careful  those  historians  themselves  are  to  weigh 
him  in  an  even  balance.  Bishop  Burnet,  whose 
delineations  are  occasionally  tinctured  with  private 
dislikes,  has  left  a  very  ill-favoured  portrait  of  his 
moral  character ;  describing  him  as  devoid  of  serious 
religion,  an  artful  sycophant  whose  integrity  readily 
truckled  to  his  worldly  interests.  On  the  other 
hand  some  favorable  representations  of  him  have 
appeared.  It  has  been  averred  that  in  the  heavy 
charge  of  having  betrayed  his  party  he  is  cruelly 
belied ;  inasmuch  as  he  had  ceased,  before  he  was 
made  a  bishop,  to  hold  any  commission  from  the 
presbyterian  body,  and  was  agent  at  that  time 
for  only  one  part  of  the  ministers,  with  whom  he 
had  a  perfect  understanding.  Of  his  liberality  also 
Bttch  testimonies  have  been  adduced,  as  it  would  be 
uncandid  to  disallow.    The  truth  probably  is,  that 
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Sharp  was  honest,  so  long  as  his  honesty  was  unas- 
sailed  by  considerable  temptations ;  but  he  was  not 
proof  against  the  bait  of  a  mitre.  Having  neither  firm- 
ness of  principle,  nor  tenderness  of  conscience,  not 
delicacy  of  honour,  he  might  easily  persuade  him^If 
that,  since  no  opposition  on  his  part  could  check  the 
refluent  tide  of  episcopacy,  to  rise  with  it  to  the  sum- 
mit of  wealth  and  dignity  would  be  no  illaudable  wis- 
dom. For  the  great  affairs  intrusted  to  him  by  the 
English  government  he  wanted  compass  of  mind 
and  amenity  of  temper ;  and  he  was  still  more  dis* 
qualified  for  conducting  them  successfully,  by  the 
utter  disrepute  into  which  he  had  fieillen  with  his 
countrymen.  But  he  was  an  industrious  man,  of 
some  versatility  of  talent  and  dexterity  in  business : 
and  these  useful  qualities,  combined  with  those  prime 
requisites  for  currying  favour  with  an  unprincipled 
court,  a  supple  conscience,  a  patient  obsequious- 
ness and  a  wheedling  tongue,  attracted  the  royal 
notice,  and  merited  for  him  the  primacy  of  Scotland. 
Matters  being  thus  far  advanced  towards  restor- 
ing the  episcopal  regimen,  the  next  business  was  to 
find  persons  qualified  for  its  highest  stations. 
Sydserf,  formerly  Bishop  of  Galloway,  was  the  only 
survivor  of  that  order  of  dignitaries  in  Scotland. 
He  was  now  appointed  to  Orkney,  the  least  labo- 
rious see,  and  therefore  the  best  adapted  to  a  man 
almost  past  his  work,  but  who  could  not,  without 
receiving  a  slur  on  his  character,  be  omitted  in  the 
roU  of  new  bishops.  After  Sharp  had  secured  the 
primacy,  by  worming  himself  into  the  good  graces 
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of  Lord. Clarendon,  the  appointments  to  the  inferior 
sees  were  given  very  much  into  his  hands.  We 
have  Burnet's  assertion,  and  it  is  corroborated  by 
authenticated  facts,  that  his  choice  was  generally 
y^ry  bad.  Yet  in  company  with  the  names  of  Fair- 
fowl,  Hamilton^  and  Alexander. Burnet,  we  find  the 
venerable  name  of  Robert  Leighton : 

—  quale  par  artem 
Inclusum  buxo,  aut  Orici&  terebintho, 
Lucet  ebur. 

Of  this  nomination,  however^  the  credit  is  denied 
to  Sharp;  and  it  does  seem  impossible  that  he 
should  have  approved  it,  unless  he  were  ignorant, 
which  he  hardly  could  be,  of  Leighton's  character. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances,  which  led  to 
the  exaltation  of  this  extraordinary  man  to  a  sphere 
of  stormy  greatness,  wherein  his  apostolic  virtues 
gilded  the  gloom,  which  it  exceeded  even  their 
influence  to  dispel. 

During  the  coUegial  vacations,  Leighton  was  in 
the  custom  of  making  excursions  into  England,  or 
across  the  seas,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  partly  with  a  view  of  gaining  a  clear  insight 
into  the  state  of  religious  parties  and  opinions.  He 
was  passing  homeward  through  London,  after  a  visit 
to  Bath,  when  he  was  first  mentioned  to  the  King,  as 
a  desirable  person  to  include  among  the  new  bishops, 
by  Lord  Aubigny,  a  nobleman  high  in  favour  at 
court,  as  well  on  account  of  his  being  a  papist  and 
privy  to  Charles's  apostasy,  as  because  his  libertine 
principles  were  congenial  with  those  of  his  graceless 
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Sovereign.  With  this  powerful  courtier  Sir  Ellis 
LeightOD,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy ;  and  having  himself  turned  papist 
from  mercenary  motives,  he  now  desired,  with  no 
higher  views,  the  conversion  of  his  brother  into  a 
bishop.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  specious  and 
aspiring ;  and  he  pretended  to  a  piety,  which  his 
dissolute  life  belied.  Imagining  that  a  mitre  in  his 
family  would  augment  his  personal  consequence, 
and  thereby  conduce  to  his  further  aggrandizement, 
lie  was  at  pains  to  possess  the  mind  of  Lord  Aubigny 
with  a  high  conceit  of  the  advantages,  that  would 
ensue  from  appointing  a  man  like  Robert  Leighton» 
to  nurse  the  critical  infancy  of  the  episcopal  church. 
<3harles,  who  never  wanted  penetration,  was  not 
liard  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  likeliest  way  to  soothe 
the  covenanters  and  accredit  the  meditated  inno- 
vation, was  to  invest  with  the  lawn  a  divine  of  such 
superlative  merit,  so  accomplished  in  learning,  and 
so  beloved  for  his  mild  and  saintlike  virtues.  This 
would  indeed  be  to  cloak  the  prelatic  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Entertaining  also  an  opinion,  the  pro- 
per spawn  of  a  mind  steeped  in  profligacy,  that 
every  man's  conscience  accommodates  itself  to  his 
interests,  he  never  doubted  but  Lcighton  might  be 
wrought  upon  by  his  brother,  to  acquiesce  in  epis- 
copacy being  made  a  stalkinghorse  to  cover  the  ap- 
proaches of  popery. 

On  this  he  probably  counted  with  the  greater 
assurance  in  consequence  of  a  current  report,  that 
lcighton  was  not  unfriendly  to  some  parts  of  the 
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pontifical  constitutions;  a  report  which  seems  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  bis  paying  occasional  visits^ 
to  the  college  at  Douay,  and  to  have  been  counte- 
nanced  by  his  celibacy,  his  ascetic  habits,  and  an 
admiration  for  some  of  the  disciples  of  Jansenius 
which  he  was  too  highminded  and  ingenuous  to  dis- 
semble. It  was  indeed  more  than  insinuated,  that 
he  was  too  liberally  affected  towards  the  catholics 
for  a  staunch  and  thorough  protestant ;  and  the  com- 
mendations he  bestowed  on  the  works  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  in  his  public  lectures,  did  not  escape  severe 
animadversions.  To  attempt  a  serious  confutation 
of  this  slander  would  be  to  grapple  with  a  shadow, 
Leigbton's  writings  abound  with  brief  but  decisive 
refutations  of  those  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  which  it 
was  the  essence  of  the  Reformation  to  abjure ;  and 
their  whole  spirit  and  tenor  are  diametrically  oppo* 
site  to  the  self-righteous  formalities  and  unscriptural 
impositions,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  very 
substance  of  that  adulterous  system.  So  long  as 
the  current  of  passion  bore  down,  with  undistin- 
guishing  fury,  upon  whatever  was  suspected,  whe^ 
ther  in  doctrine  or  practice,  of  being  cognate  to 
papistry,  it  was  worthy  of  his  benignant  and 
liberal  spirit  to  do  what  he  could  towards  clearing 
away  prejudices,  by  which  the  mind  was  prevented 
from  seeing  clearly  to  eliminate  the  faults,  without 
excluding  the  excellencies  of  the  Catholic  ritual. 
But  when  he  perceived  that  a  contrary  and  more 
dangerous  current  had  set  in  from  the  English 
court,  and  that  nothing  less  was  designed  than  to 
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restore  to  the  Vatican  its  ascendancy,  he  then  ex- 
posed the  deformity  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  such 
unsparing  terms,  as  nothing  but  a  deep  apprehension 
of  the  impending  evil  could  have  extorted  from  a 
man  of  his  forbearance  and  charity. 

Leighton  was  very  averse  from  his  ovvrn  promotion ; 
and  in  his  nephew's  account  I  find  him  stating,  that 
his  reluctance  to  acquiesce  in  it  was  only  overcome 
by  a  peremptory  order  of  the  court,  requiring  him  to 
accept  it  unless  he  thought  in  his  conscience  that  the 
episcopal  office  was  unlawful.  Unable  to  skreen 
himself  behind  this  opinion,  which  he  was  far  from 
entertaining,  he  surrendered  at  length  to  the  royal 
instances,  that  he  might  not  incur  the  guilt  of  con- 
tumacy towards  the  King ;  or  of  shrinking  from  a 
service,  to  which  a  greater  Potentate  seemed  to 
summon  him. 

Perhaps  this  transaction,  which  has  been  thought 
to  cast  a  shade  over  his  constancy  and  disinterested- 
ness, may  appear  to  the  candid  and  intelligent  rea- 
soner,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  to  exhibit  those 
qualities  with  singular  lustre.  Taking  in  the  whole 
system  of  his  life  before  and  after  his  consecration, 
we  see  him  an  example  of  modesty,  gravity,  and 
habitual  recollection  of  spirit ;  a  despiser  of  riches 
and  show  and  figure  and  selfish  indulgences;  an 
exile  in  heart  from  this  world  of  sensible  objects ; 
one,  whose  prime  delight  it  was  to  dwell  in  solitary 
converse  with  his  God,  and  with  the  things  that  are 
invisible  and  eternal.  To  suppose  that  a  man  of  this 
make  and  these  habits,  was  carried  out  of  himself  by 
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a  flush  of  ambition  or  vanity,  that  precluded  all  due 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  his  elevation 
would  affect  his  credit^  his  conscience  and  his  hap- 
piness;— is  to  suppose  a  phenomenon,  that  could 
only  be  made  credible  by  evidence,  which  in  this 
case  is  totally  wanting.  Covetousness  could  never 
be  laid  to  his  charge  without  a  contempt  of  historical 
testimony,  too  indecent  for  his  keenest  enemies  to 
venture  on.  When,  moreover,  the  soundness  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  rigour  with  which  he  used 
to  canvass  his  own  conduct  and  motives,  are  taken 
into  the  account,  some  presumption  that  he  acted 
rightly,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
taking  this  perilous  step,  must  be  admitted  to  arise 
from  his  never  repenting  of  it;  neither  when  he  was 
laboriously  sowing  in  tears,  nor  when,  at  the  sad  con- 
clusion of  his  episcopal  labours,  he  reaped  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  obloquy,  disappointment  and  sorrow. 
Not  long  after  his  advancement,  when  some  of  his 
former  friends  upbraided  him  with  his  dereliction 
of  his  father's  principles,  contumeliously  terming  it 
apostasy,  he  calmly  answered  that  no  man  was  bound 
to  be  of  his  father's  opinions ;  and  whenever  he  was 
challenged  to  vindicate  the  obnoxious  step  he  had 
taken,  he  manifested  a  frankness  and  good  humour^ 
which  could  not  have  subsisted  on  any  terms  with 
an  offended  conscience. 

What  then  remains  but  to  believe  that  this 
transaction  was  in  strict  accordance  with  his  mag- 
nanimous character;  that  it  was  an  act  of  self- 
immolation  at  the  altar  of  christian  love ;  a  deliberate 
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surrender  of  his  constant  inclinations,  and  of  present 
ease  and  quiet,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  church,  for 
whose  sake  he  accounted  no  afQiction  too  severe,  no 
service  too  laborious,  no  sacrifice  too  costly  ?  For- 
tunately there  is  a  letter  preserved,  written  at  the 
time  he  was  in  suspense  about  accepting  a  bishop- 
ric, in  which  he  discloses,  with  touching  ingenuity 
and  pathos,  the  workings  of  his  holy  souL  I  here 
insert  it  as  a  document  of  great  interest,  throwing 
light  on  this  part  of  our  history,  and  beautifully 
illustrating  the  conflict  of  his  mind,  before  it  was 
subdued  to  this  great  effort  of  duty. 

The  letter  is  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Aird,  Minis- 
ter at  Torry. 

Mr  DEAR  Fbiekd, 

I  have  received  from  you  the  kindest  letter  that  ever  you 
writ  me ;  and  that  you  may  know  I  take  it  so,  I  return  you 
the  free  and  friendly  advice,  never  to  judge  any  man  before 
you  hear  him,  nor  any  business  by  one  side  of  it.  Were  you 
here  to  see  the  other,  I  am  confident  your  thoughts  and  mine 
would  be  the  same.  You  have  both  too  much  knowledge  of 
me,  and  too  much  charity  to  think,  that  either  such  little  con- 
temptible scraps  of  honour  or  riches  souglit  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  with  so  much  reproach,  or  any  human  complacency  in 
the  world,  will  be  admitted  to  decide  so  grave  a  question,  or 
that  I  would  sell  (to  speak  no  higher)  the  very  sensual  pleasure 
of  my  retirement  for  a  rattle,  far  less  deliberately  do  any  thing 
that  I  judge  offends  God.  For  the  offence  of  good  people  in 
teases  indifferent  in  themselves,  but  not  accounted  so  by  them, 
whatsoever  you  do  or  do  not,  you  shall  offend  some  good 
people  on  the  one  side  or  other :  and  for  those  with  you,  the 
great  fallacy  in  this  business  is,  that  they  have  misreckoned 
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tbenuielTes  in  taking  my  sileuce  and  their  zeals  to  have  been 
consent  and  participation ;  which,  how  great  a  mistake  it  is, 
few  know  better  or  so  well  as  yourself.     And  the  truth  is,  I 
did  see  approaching  an  inevitable  necessity  to  strain  with  them 
in  divers  practices,  in  what  station  soever  remaining  in  Britain ; 
and  to  have  escaped  further   off  (which   hath   been  in  my 
thoughts)  would  have  been  the  greatest  scandal  of  all.     And 
what  will  you  say,  if  there  be  in  this  thing  somewhat  of  that 
you  mention,  and  would  allow  of  reconciling  the  devout  on 
different  sides,  and  of  enlarging  those  good  souls  you  meet 
with  from  their  little  fetters,  though  possibly  with  litde  sue* 
cess?   Yet  the  design  is  commendable,  pardonable  at  least. 
However,  one  comfort  I  have,  that  in  what  is  pressed  on  me 
there  is  the  least  of  my  own  choice,  yea  on  the  contrary  the 
strongest  aversion  that  ever  I  had  to  any  thing  in  all  my  life : 
the  difficulty  in  short  lies  in  a  necessity  of  either  owning  a 
scruple  which  I  have  not,  or  the  rudest  disobedience  to  autho- 
rity that  may  be.     The  truth  is,  I  am  yet  importuning  and 
struggling  for  a  Uberation,  and  look  upward  for  it :  but  what- 
soever be  the  issue,  I  look  beyond  it,  and  this  weary,  weary 
wretched  life,  through  which  the  hand  I  have  resigned  to  I  trust 
will  lead  me  in  the  path  of  his  own  choosing ;  and  so  I  may 
please  him  I  am  satisfied.     I  hope  if  ever  we  meet  you  shall 
find  me  in  the  love  of  solitude  and  a  devout  life. 

Your  unaltered  Brother  and  Friend, 

xi.  Xj. 

When  I  set  pen  to  paper,  I  intended  not  to  exceed  half  a 
dozen  lines,  but  slid  on  insensibly  thus  far ;  but  though  I 
riiould  fill  the  paper  on  all  sides,  still  the  right  view  of  this 
ImsiiiesB  would  be  necessarily  suspended  till  meeting.  Mean- 
while hope  weU  of  me,  and  pray  for  me.  This  word  I  will  add, 
that  as  there  has  been  nothing  of  my  choice  in  the  thing,  so  I 
undergo  it,  if  it  must  be,  as  a  mortification,  and  tliat  greater 
than  a  cell  and  haircloth :  and  whether  any  will  believe  this  or 
no  I  am  not  careful. 
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It  is  surely  no  discredit  to  his  sagacity,  that  he 
once  conceived  a  hope,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his 
letter,  of  bringing  the  episcopalians  and  presby- 
terians  to  coalesce  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  con- 
cession. That  hope  will  not  be  accounted  the  less 
rational  for  being  feeble :  but  in  proportion  to  its 
feebleness,  if  it  were  not  altogether  visionary,  does 
the  value  rise  of  the  sacrifices  he  made  to  realize  it ; 
for  the  dignity  of  its  object  none  will  dispute.  Had 
it  been  possible  for  human  virtue  to  have  prevented 
the  bloody  discord,  which  shortly  overcast  the  spi- 
ritual firmament,  and  rent  the  Scottish  church  like 
an  earthquake,  Leighton  could  not  have  failed.  To 
a  temper,  in  which  Burnet  never  but  once  saw  a 
ruffle,  during  a  close  familiarity  of  twenty-two  years* 
standing,  and  under  every  variety  of  provocation^ 
and  to  an  address  in  dealing  with  perverse  and  face- 
tious spirits,  which  his  adversaries  admit  while  dispa- 
raging it  with  unhandsome  epithets,  he  joined  such 
extreme  moderation  of  sentiment  on  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  two  churches,  as  peculiarly  fitted 
him  to  stand  in  the  gap,  the  angel  of  reconciliation 
and  concord.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  success  has 
rarely  followed  attempts  to  restore  compactness  to 
a  religious  body,  after  once  it  has  been  violently 
divided.  For  the  most  part  the  cure  of  religious 
dissensions  is  unhopeful,  in  proportion  as  the  ground 
of  them  is  trivial :  because  the  difiiculty  of  allaying 
the  passions  of  men  corresponds  with  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  wedded  to  creatures  of  the 
imagination.    As  the  contest  goes  on,  the  objects  of 
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contention  gain  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
batants ;  and  minute  differences  expand  into  gulfs 
which  separate  salvation  from  perdition,  the  rather 
perhaps  for  the  conscience  being  honest  where  the 
mind  is  not  adequately  enlightened.     No  violent 
measures,  no  compendious  process,  can  bring  about 
a  cordial  union  of  bodies  of  men,  disunited  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience.   Yet,  let  time  be  allowed  for  fac- 
tions to  disband  and  irritations  to  abate ;  let  proper 
measures  be  pursued  for  preventing  untoward  col- 
lisions, and  for  bringing  those  who  are  jealous  of 
each  other  into  contact  at  points,  in  which  a  mutual 
attraction  will  be  developed;  and  it  may  happen 
that,  uniting  in  affection  one  to  another,  they  will  at 
length  agree  together  in  mind  and  opinion ;  or,  at 
least,  their  speculative  differences   will  cease   to 
create  baneful  and  scandalous  schisms. 

Leighton  doubtless  hoped  that,  by  a  mild  and 
temperate  exercise  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction,  he 
should  propitiate  most  of  the  covenanters,  whose 
hostility  to  moderate  episcopacy  he  might  suppose 
to  be  relenting  from  the  avowed  desire  for  it  of  the 
synod  of  Aberdeen,  and  from  the  apparent  con- 
formity of  two  thirds  of  the  ministers.  The  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  an  event  so 
grateful  to  patriots  of  both  persuasions,  he  con- 
ndered  a  favourable  crisis  for  **  causing  contentions 
to  cease,"  and  for  drowning  private  grudges  and 
public  feuds  in  an  ocean  of  christian  love  and  uni- 
versal prosperity.  He  might  hope,  moreover,  that 
by  his  personal  influence  with  the  king,  to  whom 
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his  brother's  situation  at  court  would  facilitate  his 
access,  he  should  be  able  to  keep  m  check  the 
violent  partisans  of  prelacy,  and  to  curb  that  head- 
long  precipitance  of  innovation,  of  which  some 
portentous  symptoms  had  already  appeared  in 
the  royal  councils.  In  the  latter  objects  he  did  not 
entirely  fail:  for  he  effectually  shielded  the  non- 
conformists in  his  own  diocese  from  molestation ; 
and  more  than  once,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter^ 
he  converted  the  king  to  moderate  measures^  by 
his  fidthful  and  fearless  representations.  His 
attempts  to  soften  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  to  effect  a  conjunction  of  the  two 
churches  did,  it  is  true,  miscarry.  But  it  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  that  the  failure  doei 
not  lie  with  the  Bishop,  who  exhibited  throughout 
that  arduous  transaction  an  illustrious  specimen  of 
christian  diplomacy,  and  whose  character  came 
forth  from  it,  as  pure  gold  seven  times  tried  in 
the  furnace. 

There  is  one  particular  of  Leighton's  conduct  in 
this  perplexing  business,  which  is  open  to  just 
exception.  I  allude  to  his  receiving  the  orders, 
first  of  deacon  and  then  of  priest,  from  the  English 
bishops,  previously  to  his  consecration.  Sheldon, 
bishop  of  London,  insisted  on  Sharp  and  Leighton 
being  re-ordained,  on  the  plea  that  their  presbyte- 
rian  ordination  was  void  from  the  beginning,  it 
having  been  conferred  by  a  church  actually  in 
a  state  of  schism,  which  vitiated  all  its  acts  of  ad- 
ministration.     Leighton  denied  the  soundness  of 
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this  objection  to  the  validity  of  his  ministry.    Yet 
being  little  scrupulous,  too  little  indeed,  about  the 
circumstantials  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  he  yielded 
to  Sheldon's  demand  with  a  readiness,  which  the 
repugnance  evinced  to  it  by  Sharp  made  the  more 
observable.    The  view  he  took  of  the  ceremony 
imposed  upon  them  was,  that  ''  the  re-ordaining  a 
priest   ordained   in  another    church  imported   no 
more,  but  that  they  received  him  into  orders  ac- 
cording to  their  own  rules ;  and  did  not  infer  the 
annulling  the  orders,  he  had  formerly    received." 
Had  the  English  bishops  concurred  in  this  explana- 
tion, Leighton  would  have  stood  on  solid  ground  in 
submitting    to  a  new  ordination.     But  instead  of 
Concurring  in  it,  their  avowed  meaning  was  to  be- 
»tow  that  upon  him,  of  which  in  their  judgment  he 
was  hitherto  destitute, — a  regular  consecration  to 
the  ministry  of  the   gospel;   and  in  this  meaning 
Leighton   did  to    outward  appearance  acquiesce. 
His  private  construction  of  the  act,  to  which  he 
submitted,  could  not  change  its  public  aspect  and 
character.     It  seemed  levelled  at  the  foundations 
of  presbytery,  by  impeaching  the  legitimacy  of  all 
presbyterian    ministers,  who    had    received    holy 
orders  after  episcopacy  was  legally  resettled  in 
Scotland  by  king  James ;  and  of  course  it  exaspe- 
rated the  clergy,  who  were  in  that  predicament,  and 
also  the  laity,  who  thought  the  honour  and  interest 
of  their  church  were  compromised  by  Leighton's 
concession. 

It  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  historian  to  avow, 
that  Leighton  did  not,  in  this  instance,  sufficiently 
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consider  the  ill  impression  his  compliance  would 
produce    on    mankind,    and  how   much  it   might 
weaken   his  influence,  by  bringing  him  nearer  in 
public  estimation,  than  had  been  supposed  possible, 
to  the  level  of  mere  worldly  calculators.     Yet  as- 
suredly the  real  spring  of  his  conduct  in  this  aflfair 
was  a  high-toned  spirituality,  which  made  him  over* 
look  the  importance,  attached  by  vulgar  opinion  to 
the  outside  frame  and  fashion  of  religion.     For  on 
any  point,  which  seemed  to  touch  the  substance  of 
christian  piety,  he  was  exquisitely  sensible.    Hence 
his  disgust  at  the  feasting  and  jollity,  with  which 
the  consecration   of  the  new  bishops  was   cele- 
brated.     It   grieved  this    excellent  man,    to  see 
any  thing  of  sensual  levity   mixed  up  with   the 
solemn   business,  to  which  they  were   set  apart: 
and  the  absence   of  that   seriousness    and   spirit 
of  prayer,  which   became   the  commencement  of 
such  an  undertaking  as  the  new  modelling  of  a 
church,  oppressed  his  mind  with  gloomy  presages. 
These  were  increased,  when  he  found  Archbishop 
Sharp  unprepared  with   any  plan  for  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  church,  for  purging  out  its  corrup- 
tions, for  rectifying  its  disorders,  and  for  kindling 
in  it  a  livelier  flame  of  true  piety.     On  these  great 
objects  Leighton  was  anxious  to  begin  without  delay; 
and  already  he  had  conceived  a  process  for  the 
union   of  parties  in   Scotland,   and   for  reforming 
the  public  services  of  religion,  and  reducing  them  to 
a  method  more    orderly    and   better  adapted    to 
general  ediflcation.      But  in  these  christian  projects 
he  found  no  auxiliaries.     With  Sharp,  the  establish- 
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ment  of  an  hierarchy  with  himself  at  the  head, 
appears  to  have  been  the  ultimate  object:  and 
he  was  neither  able  to  understand  the  spirit,  nor 
disposed  to  forward  the  schemes  of  Leighton,  of 
whose  influence  with  Lauderdale  he  had  begun  to 
conceive  a  jealousy,  and  to  whose  pious  disinterest- 
edness the  worldliness  of  his  colleagues  stood  in 
disgraceful  contrast.  Leighton's  sad  forebodings 
were  not  a  little  confirmed  by  a  close  observation  of 
Sharp's  real  character,  and  by  the  clearer  develop- 
ment, that  was  daily  taking  place,  of  the  principles 
which  actuated  the  episcopalian  leaders.  In  the 
supercilious  recklessness  of  the  infant  hierarchy  he 
descried  the  sure  omen  of  its  downfal:  and  he  re- 
marked to  Burnet  that,  *^  in  the  whole  progress  of 
that  affair,  there  appeared  such  cross  characters  of 
an  angry  Providence,  that  how  fully  soever  he  was 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  episcopacy  itself, 
yet  it  seemed  that  God  was  against  them,  and  that 
they  were  not  like  to  be  the  men  that  should  build 
up  his  church ;  so  that  the  struggling  about  it 
seemed  to  him  like  a  fighting  against  God." 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1661,  four  of  the 
persons  fixed  upon  to  commence  the  episcopal  dy- 
nasty of  Scotland  received  consecration  in  London. 
Leighton  being  appointed,  at  his  special  request,  to 
the  inconsiderable  see  of  Dunblane,  in  Perthshire. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  the  new  bishops  pro- 
ceeded in  one  coach  to  Edinburgh.  Between 
Leighton  and  his  colleagues,  however,  there  was 
such  a  want  of  sympathy,  as  made  it  very  irksome  to 
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him  to  journey  in  their  company ;  and  having  learnt 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  make  a  grand  entry 
into  Edinburgh,  he  quitted  them  at  Morpeth,  and 
arrived  some  days  before  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Burnet  describes  himself  to  have  been  a  downcast 
spectator  of  the  pomp  and  parade,  with  which  the 
other  three  bishops  were  escorted  into  the  Scottiab 
metropolis:  and  the  spirit  of  wise  and  pious  men  was 
abashed,  when  they  contrasted  this  ostentatious 
pageantry  with  the  example  of  that  true  Bishop  of 
souls,  who  made  his  last  solemn  entrance  into  Jeru*» 
salem,  riding  upon  an  ass  and  weeping,  as  if  unable 
to  endure  the  splendour  of  a  triumph  which  prophecy 
forbade  him  to  decline,  unless  it  were  shaded  ynth 
a  cloud  of  humility  and  sadness. 

The  first  measures  taken  by  Sharp  and  his  coad« 
jutors,  if  the  pliable  agents  of  his  cupidity  deserve 
to  be  so  named,  bore  fatal  marks  of  that  perverse 
genius  by  which  they  were  conceived.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  break  in  the  restive  spirit  of  pres* 
byterianism  by  gentle  usage  and  gradual  loading, 
with  a  desperate  hand  he  at  once  buckled  on  the 
saddle,  and  laid  on  the  whole  weight  of  the  episcopal 
colossus.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  it  was  en- 
acted, even  before  the  Bishops  left  London,  that 
presbyteries  and  judicatories  should  be  abolished. 
This  imprudent  decree  was  followed  up  by  an  act, 
asserting  the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  re- 
instating the  bishops  in  their  parliamentary  privi- 
leges and  civil  dignities,  and  conferring  on  them  an 
exclusive  presidency  in  church  meetings,  the  power 
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of  oidination  and  of  censure,  with  whateyer  else  ap- 
pertains to  the  administration  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
church.  It  was  added  indeed  that  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  they  were  to  advise  with  certain 
loyal  and  prudent  clergymen.  Yet,  as  their  asses- 
sors were  to  be  selected  by  themselves,  and  were 
not  empowered  collectively  to  enforce  an  opinion 
contrary  to  their  diocesan's,  it  is  clear  that  any 
^eck  they  could  maintain  on  the  despotism  of  the 
bench  would  be  of  small  account.  All  r^al  autho- 
rity was  lodged  with  the  bishop ;  and  his  clerical 
advisers  were  mere  ciphers,  to  whom  was  allotted 
the  unenviable  privilege  of  sharing  with  their  prin- 
cipal the  odium  of  arbitrary  proceedings^  which  they 
were  not  competent  either  to  prevent  or  modify. 

Such  was  the  present  scheme  of  episcopacy, 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  year  1612,  when 
the  bishops  affected  nothing  more  than  to  be  settled 
presidents,  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  all  questions 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  some  su- 
perior authority  in  ordination.  This  hasty  attempt 
to  force  on  a  people,  to  whom  presbytery  was 
4ear  ^'  as  a  wife  of  youth/'  the  highest  kind  of  pre- 
lacy, was  certainly  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
It  could  not  but  produce  a  disastrous  explosion.^  But 
nothing  could  stay  the  precipitance  of  that  mis- 
guided man,  who  seems  to  have  expected  in  the 
pride  of  his  new-blown  grandeur,  that  difficulties 
would  vanish  at  his  touch.  He  did  not,  it  is  allowed, 
ever  carry  his  episcopal  powers  to  the  full  extent 
permitted  by  this  act  of  parUament    Still  the  pass- 
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ing  of  such  an  act  furnished  those  who  refused  the 
new  model  with  a  plausible  justification ;  and  exhi- 
bited the  capital  solecism  in  policy,  of  making  a  legis- 
lative invasion  of  the  popular  rights  and  feelings 
more  considerable  in  the  terms  of  the  enactment, 
than  it  was  really  meant  to  be  in  the  execution. 

In  his  fixed  aversion  to  worldly  honours,  Leighton 
besought  his  friends  not  to  give  him  the  appellation 
of  Lord,  and  was  uneasy  at  ever  being  addressed  by 
that  title.  By  this  singularity  he  gave  umbrage  to 
his  colleagues,  and  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  an  affectation,  proceeding  from  narrow-minded 
squeamishness,  if  not  from  a  refinement  of  vanity: 
or,  indeed,  this  solicitude  to  divest  his  office  of  its 
usual  dignities  might  be  ill-naturedly  ascribed  to 
his  not  being  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  function 
itself,  and  seeking  to  compound  with  his  conscience 
by  a  sacrifice  of  external  distinction. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  the 
Bishops  were  formally  invited  to  take  their  seats  in 
parliament :  not  that  any  invitation  was  requisite  to 
authorize  their  attendance,  but  it  was  deemed  a  pro- 
per token  of  respect.  By  all,  except  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  the  call  was  obeyed.  He  resolved  from 
the  beginning  never  to  mix  in  parliament,  unless 
some  matter  afiecting  the  interests  of  religion  were 
in  agitation;  and  to  this  resolution  he  steadily 
adhered. 

His  first  appearance  in  parliament  was  on.  the 
question  respecting  the  oath  of  supremacy.  This 
oath  was  so  worded  as  to  carry  on  tlie  face  of  it  no 
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demand,  beyond  what  the  presby  terians  were  willing 
to  admit,  namely,  that  the  king  should  be  recognised 
for  civil  head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state. 
Yet  there  was  something  in  the  phraseology  so  equi- 
vocal as  to  warrant  a  suspicion,  that  it  was  artfully 
contrived  for  a  handle  by  which  the  sovereign  might 
interfere,  at  pleasure  and  with  absolute  authority,  in 
the  internal  regulation  of  the  church.     In  England 
3uch  explanations  were  given,  when  the  oath  was 
tendered,  as  brought  it  within  the  compass  of  a  pres- 
byterian  conscience.    But  when  it  was  required  by 
the  Earl   of  Cassilis,    and  by  other  stout   cove- 
nanters in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,    that  the 
necessary  qualification  for  reconciling  its  provisions 
to  their  scruples  should  be  inserted  into  the  body  of 
the  act,  or  at  least  be  subjoined  to  their  subscriptions, 
the  High  Commissioner  would  not  listen  to  the  de- 
mand.    Leighton  now  stepped  forward  the  fearless 
champion,   the  eloquent  advocate,   of  moderation 
and  charity.    He  maintained  that  trammelling  men's 
consciences  with  so  many  rigorous  oaths,   could 
only   produce  laxity  of  moral    principle,   or  un- 
christian bigotry  and  party  feeling.    With  respect 
to  the  oath  itself,  he  would  not  dissemble  his  opinion 
that  it  was  susceptible  of  a  bad  sense ;  and  therefore 
the  tenderness  of  conscience,  which  jefused  to  take 
it  without  guarding  against  an  evil  *  construction, 
6ught  not  to  be  derided.    The  English  papists  had 
obtained  this  indulgence;  ai^  it  was  strange  indeed 
if  protestants  were  to  be  more  hardly  dealt  by. 
When,  in  reply  to  this  spirited  remonstrance,  it  was 
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contended  by  Sharp,  that  the  complaining  pMty> 
in  the  day  of  its  ascendancy,  had  been  little  tendef 
of  the  consciences  of  those  who  revolted  at  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  Leighton  exclaimed 
at  the  unworthiness  of  retaliating  by  measure* 
which  had  been  so  justly  reprobated ;  and  he  empha*- 
tically  pointed  out  the  nobler  course  of  heaping 
coals  upon  the  heads  of  adversaries,  by  the  contrast 
of  episcopal  mildness  with  presbyterian  severity. 
For  them  to  practise,  for  the  base  purpose  of  quitting 
scores,  the  same  rigour  against  which  they  had  vehe- 
mently protested  when  themselves  were  the  vic- 
tims of  it,  would  be  a  foul  blot  on  their  christian 
character,  and  would  justify  the  sarcasm,  that  fAe 
world  goes  mad  by  turns.  However  solid  these  argu- 
ments were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  Earl 
of  Middle  ton  and  his  creatures,  whose  project  it  was 
to  have  the  oath  of  that  ambiguous  cast,  which 
should  deter  the  stifFer  covenanters  from  taking  it, 
who  would  thereby  become  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  disloyalty.  One  cannot  without  pain  admit  an 
opinion,  that  bears  so  hard  upon  the  probity  and 
humanity  of  the  royal  party.  Yet  this  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  an  oath  being  artfully  shaped 
to  entrap  persons,  whom  state  policy  has  marked 
for  its  victims.  Leighton  used  to  observe,  vdth 
some  reference  no  doubt  to  this  transaction,  that 
a  consolidation  of  the  episcopal  and  presbyterian 
platforms,  had  it  been  judiciously  and  sincerely  at- 
tempted at  the  outset,  might  liave  been  accomplished: 
but  there  were  some  evil  spirits  at  work,  "  whose 
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device  it  was  plainly  again  to  scatter  us ;  bnd  the 
terms  of  comprehension  were  made  so  strait,  in  order 
to  keep  men  out."  It  wais  a  transaction,  however, 
that  gave  an  illustrious  prominence  to  his  own  extra- 
ordinary  virtues,  to  his  enlightened  charity^  his  in« 
exorable  honesty  and  his  generous  courage. 

Leighton  thought  with  St.  Augustin,  that  a  bishops 
ric  is  not  intended  for  a  pastime  and  amusement : 
'*  Episeopatus  nan  est  artificium  imnsigcndte  iDibe.** 
He  therefore  resided  constantly  on  his  see,  and  his 
holy  ministrations  watered  the  places  about  him  with 
a  blessings  Not  content  to  repose  in  lazy  state,  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  shepherd  of  souls,  and  went 
about  from  parish  to  parish^  catechising  and  preach- 
ing. But  his  primary  aim  was  to  heal  the  fountains; 
for  he  justly  considered  that  if  ministers  were  to 
become  sound  in  doctrine,  exemplary  in  personal 
conduct,  and  sedulous  in  pastoral  duties,  the  fruits  of 
their  spirituality  and  zeal  would  quickly  appear  in  the 
amended  state  of  their  parishes.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the 
immense  responsibility  of  christian  ministers.  For 
himself,  as  his  practice  bears  witness,  he  always 
desired  the  smallest  cure ;  partly  from  native  humi- 
lity, and  partly  from  an  apprehension,  so  lively  as  to 
be  almost  terrible,  of  the  account  which  must  be 
given  in  by  spiritual  overseers  at  the  great  tribunal. 
Often  would  he  commiserate  those  of  the  London 
clergy,  the  extent  of  whose  cures  made  it  impracti- 
cable to  pay  each  individual  of  their  flock  the  atten« 
tio9  his  soul  required.    '*  TheitSi"  he  obserr^dt ''  is 
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rightly  called,  cura  animarum  ;  **  a  concern,  he  seems 
to  have  meant,  full  of  anxiety  and  peril.  *'  Were  I 
again,"  he  said  in  his  last  retirement,  ''to  be  a 
parish  minister,  I  must  follow  sinniers  to' their  houses, 
and  even  to  their  ale-houses."  As  one  of  the 
faults  imputed  to  the  episcopal  clergy  was  un- 
skilfulness  in  preaching,  he  was  solicitous  to 
remove  from  his  own  diocese  all  colour  for  this 
allegation.  This  he  knew  coiild  never  be  effected, 
until  the  pulpits  were  filled  by  holy  men.  "  It  is 
vain,*'  he  would  say,  "  for  any  one  to  speak  of  di- 
vine things,  without  something  of  divine  affections. 
An  ungodly  clergyman  must  feel  uneasy  when 
preaching  godliness,  and  will  hardly  preach  it  per- 
suasively. He  has  not  been  able  to  prevail  on  him* 
self  to  be  holy,  and  no  marvel  if  he  fail  of  prevailing 
on  others.  In  truth,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  becom- 
ing hardened  against  religion  by  the  frequent  incul- 
cation of  it,  if  it  fail  of  melting  him.'* 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  in  which  he 
offers  a  living  to  one  of  his  clergy,  affords  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  christian  politeness,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  lets  us  into  the  Bishop's  sense  of  the  temper 
and  affection,  with  which  a  charge  of  souls  should 
be  undertaken. 

SXA, 

There  is  one  place  indeed  in  my  precinct  now  vacant,  and 
yet  undisposed  of,  by  the  voluntary  removal  of  the  young  man 
who  was  in  it  to  a  better  benefice ;  and  this  is  likewise  in  my 
hand,  but  it  is  of  so  wretchedly  mean  provision,  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  name  it,  little  I  think  above  five  hundred  marks 
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[less  than  30/.  sterling]  by  year.  If  the  many  instances  of 
that  kind  you  have  read  have  made  you  in  love  with  voluntary 
poverty y  there  you  may  have  it ;  but  wheresoever  you  are,  or 
shall  be,  for  the  little  rest  of  your  time,  I  hope  you  are,  and 
still  will  be,  daily  advancing  in  that  blest  poverty  of  spirit, 
that  is  the  only  true  haght  and  greatness  of  spirit  in  all 
the  world,  entitHng  to  a  crown,  "  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.^  Oh,  what  are  the  scraps  that  the  great  ones  of  this 
world  are  scrambling  for  compared  with  that  pretension  !  I 
pray  you,  as  you  find  an  opportunity,  though  possibly  Uttle  or 
no  inclination  to  it,  yet  bestow  one  line  or  two  upon 

Your  poor  Friend  and  Servant, 

R.  L. 

The  following  letter  to  the  heritors  ♦  of  the  parish 
of  Stratton  places  in  a  clear  light  the  upright  yet 
sagacious  policy,  by  which  Leigbton  managed  to  fill 
the  vacant  benefices  with  pious  men,  and  to  conci- 
liate the  goodwill  of  the  parishioners  to  their  new 
pastors. 

Worthy  Gentlemen  and  Friends, 

Being  informed  that  it  is  my  duty  to  present  a  person,  fit 
for  the  charge  of  the  ministry  now  vacant  with  you,  I  have 
thought  of  one,  whose  integrity  and  piety  I  am  so  fully  per- 
suaded of,  that  I  dare  confidently  recommend  him  to  you,  as 
one  who,  if  the  hand  of  God  do  bind  that  work  upon  him 
amongst  you,  is  likely,  through  the  blessing  of  the  same  hand, 
to  be  very  ser\'iceable  to  the  building  up  of  your  souls  heaven- 
wards ;  but  is  as  far  from  sufiering  himself  to  be  obtruded,  as 
I  am  from  obtruding  any  upon  you :  so  that  unless  you  invite 
him  to  preach,  and,  after  hearing  him,  declare  your  consent 
and  desire  towards  his  embracing  of  the  call,  you  may  be  se- 

♦  The  heritors  of  a  parish  are  the  owners  of  the  real  property 
within  it. 
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cure  finom  the  trouble  of  hearing  any  fiuther  conoeming  him^ 
either  fixmi  himfeelf  or  me :  and  if  you  please  to  let  tne  ktoi# 
your  tnindy  your  reatonable  satisfaction  diall  be  to  liiy  utiiidtt 
^wer  emteavoured  by 

Your  dfectionate  friend 

And  humble  servant^ 

R.  LEiGftird^» 

The  charges  of  this  venerable  prelate  to  the 
dergy  of  the  diocesan  synod  of  Dunblane  are  va** 
luable  and  interesting  records,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  sterling  good  sense  and  piety  with  which  they 
abound,  as  of  the  light  they  shed  on  his  professional 
character  and  deportment.  From  the  instructions, 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  issue  in  the  year  of 
his  inauguration,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  district, 
over  which  he  presided,  had  not  made  much  pro- 
ficiency in  godliness  under  presbyterian  pedagogy. 
He  prescribed  such  rules  of  worship  and  discipline, 
as  were  indicated  by  the  disorders  of  the  existing 
system,  and  were  adapted  to  correct  the  flagrant 
immoralities  of  the  time  and  place.  OflSciating  mi* 
nisters  were  directed  to  read  portions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  not  after  the  irreverent  man- 
ner, hitherto  in  vogue,  of  making  it  a  by-work  while 
the  congregation  was  assembling,  but  as  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  service.  It  was  the  Bi- 
shop's wish,  that  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Apostles' 
creed  and  the  doxology,  should  be  restored  to  more 
frequent  use;  that  a  vreekly  day  should  be  a{>- 
pointed  for  catechising ;  and  that  an  easy  compen- 
dium of  christian  doctrine  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
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km  clergy^  to  foe  made  the  boBrs  of  catechetical  in- 
•tractiotiB  to  the  young  and  the  ignorant  Probably 
the  short  catechism,  which  is  among  his  printed 
worki»,  was  composed  for  this  purpose.  The  ser- 
JB&OB  of  that  period  generally  ran  in  a  high  strain 
of  controversy.  Against  this  the  Bi^op  set  lus 
face ;  and  he  laboured  to  bring  into  the  place  of 
subtle  and  passionate  disputations  a  modest  and 
«ober  style  of  preaching,  that  ahould  be  level  to  the 
capacities  and  calculated  to  mend  the  morals  of  the 
▼viigar.  On  the  ignorance  and  viciousness  of  the 
people  in  general  he  touches  sorrowfully;  and  he 
warns  his  clei^  against  slackness  and  timidity  in 
reproving  the  preval^t  sms  of  their  respective  pa- 
rishes. Large  portions  of  holy  scripture  were 
preferred  by  him,  as  subjects  for  sermons,  to 
single  texts;  for  he  thought  they  offered  more 
scope  for  pithy  practical  remai^,  and  were  better 
ctdculated  to  lay  hold  on  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
tory. 

Though  friendly  to  a  grave  and  masculine  eloquence, 
of  which  he  was  himself  no  common  master,  yet  his 
chief  desire  was  that  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
should  be  simple  and  perspicuous.  After  hearing  a 
plain  and  homely  sermon,  he  expressed  the  highest 
satisfaction ;  *^  For  the  good  man,*'  said  he  in  refer- 
ence to  the  preacher,  ^'  seems  in  earnest  to  catch 
souls."  The  measure  of  speech  he  remarked,  and 
it  is  a  remark  well  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
ought  to  be  the  character  of  the  audience^  which  is 
Ifiade  up  for  the  most  part  of  illiterate  persons. 
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Any  deliberate  opinion  of  this  great  man  must 
deserve  respect,  even  when  it  may  not  command 
acquiescence.  It  would  therefore  be  wrong  to 
omit  mentioning,  that  he  disliked  the  practice  of 
reading  sermons,  a  practice  scarcely  known  across 
the  seas ;  being  of  opinion  that  it  detracted  much 
from  the  weight  and  authority  of  preaching.  "  I 
know  (he  said)  that  weakness  of  the  memory  is 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  this  custom;  but  better  minds 
would  make  better  memories.  Such  an  excuse  is 
unworthy  of  a  man,  and  much  more  of  a  father, 
who  may  want  vent  indeed  in  addressing  his  chil- 
dren, but  ought  never  to  want  matter.  Like  Elihu, 
he  should  be  refreshed  by  speaking." 

Although  disposed  to  lenity,  he  was  not  regard- 
less* of  discipline.  Gross  offences  committed  in  his 
diocese  were  to  be  branded  with  church  censures ; 
and  the  restoration  of  offenders  to  the  communion 
of  the  church  was  to  be  delayed,  till  indubious 
symptoms  of  repentance  had  shown  themselves. 

It  was  among  his  pious  plans  to  bring  about  a 
more  frequent  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
which,  in  those  days,  was  not  in  every  place  so 
much  as  an  annual  ceremony ;  and  he  wished  the 
people  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  spiritual  im- 
port of  this  holy  rite,  and  to  be  frequently  exhorted 
to  maintain  a  constant  fitness  for  it  by  uniform 
blamelessness  of  conversation.  He  also  made  it 
incumbent  on  his  clergy  to  promote  the  practice  of 
family  worship,  and  to  exercise  a  watchful  superin- 
tendence over  their  flocks,  bearing  the  spiritual  bur- 
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dens  of  every  member,  and  dealing  out  to  each,  as 
his  case  might  require,  instruction,  or  counsel,  or 
reproof,  or  consolation. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  how  careful  he  was  to 
put  his  clergy  in  remembrance,  that  no  substantial 
good  could  be  expected  from  their  ministrations, 
unless  they  were  themselves  remarkable  for  sanc- 
tity of  heart  and  life;  men  of  prayer,  of  study  and 
meditation;  of  ''great  contempt  of  this  present 
world,  and  inflamed  affections  towards  heaven ;" 
whose  pure  and  peaceable  demeanour,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  should  stamp  them  for  the  sons  of 
God  and  servants  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
Moreover  he  considered  a  singular  modesty  and 
gravity  even  in  externals,  such  as  their  apparel  and 
the  adjustment  of  their  hair,  to  be  highly  becoming 
in  ministers,  whose  profession  it  was  to  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  care  of  immortal  souls. 

Having  these  things  much  at  heart,  he  gave  in  a 
paper  at  the  synod  of  1667,  in  which,  after  a  most 
conciliatory  introduction,  and  blaming  himself  for 
having,  through  averseness  to  lord  it  over  Christ's 
heritage,  been  more  backward  to  advise  them 
than  perhaps  his  situation  demanded,  he  proceeds 
to  urge  the  importance  of  adding  life  and  effi- 
ciency to  those  *'  privy  trials,"  in  which  the  pres- 
byters used  to  examine  each  other  for  mutual 
correction  and  edification.  This  process,  he  is 
satisfied,  might  be  made  exceedingly  salutary  to 
those,  who  were  declining  in  zeal  and  diligence, 
were  entangled  in  doctrinal   errors,   or  were  in 
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any  way  swerying  from  the  path  of  ministerial 
duty ;  provided  they  were  so  conducted,  as  to  con- 
strain a  man  to  serious  reflection  upon  himself:  and* 
with  a  view  to  their  being  rendered  thus  useful,  he 
lays  down  some  admirable  rules^  which  are  included 
in  the  body  of  his  works. 

Let  it  here  be  noticed  how  remote  this  holy  man 
i9  from  an  imperious  and  domineering  exercise  of 
his  authority.  Instead  of  exacting  submission  from 
his  clergy  by  peremptoriness  and  menaces,  be  in- 
<lustriously  waves  the  superior  character  of  a  bishop, 
and  bespeaks  their  obedience  by  urbanity  and  gen- 
tleness. It  is  asserted  by  Wodrow  and  others, 
that  the  clergy  of  Dunblane  were  notoriously  igno- 
rant and  disorderly,  i  have  met  with  nothing  to 
corroborate  this  heavy  charge ;  and  from  their  dio- 
cesan's pastoral  letters  and  addresses  it  is  rather  to 
be  inferred  that  their  defects  have  been  over- 
stated, or  else  were  greatly  corrected  during  his  ad- 
miiustration.  He  seems  to  have  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  raise  them  as  nearly  to  a  level  with  himself, 
as  the  indispensable  dignity  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment would  allow;  and  whatever  alterations  he 
thought  necessary  were  proposed  in  the  shape  of 
friendly  suggestion,  and  not  of  overbearing  dictation. 
The  only  priority  he  sought  was  in  labours;  the 
only  ascendancy  he  coveted  was  in  self-denial  and 
holiness;  and  in  these  respects  he  had  few  compe- 
titors for  preeminence. 

Proceeding  steadily  upon  these  principles^  and 
exerting  all  his  influence  to  impart  to  others  the 
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tame  fervency  of  spirit,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
eyes  of  all  Scotland,  which  gazed  with  amazement 
at  his  bright  and  singular  virtues,  as  at  a  star  of  un- 
rivalled brilliance  newly  added  to  the  sky.  Even 
the  presbyterians  were  softened  by  his  christian 
urbanity  and  condescension,  and  were  constrained 
to  admit  that  on  him  had  descended  a  double  por- 
tion of  the  apostolic  spirit.  Had  his  colleagues  in 
office  been  kin  to  him  in  temper,  it  is  not  extrava^ 
gant  to  believe,  that  the  attempt  to  restore  episco^ 
pacy  would  have  had  a  more  prosperous  issue. 

As  there  is  no  record  of  Leigbton  having  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  church, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  episcopacy,  we  may 
assume  that  he  confined  himself  to  private  advice 
and  expostulation;  hoping,  that  when  the  happy 
results  of  his  own  pacific  proceedings  should  be  vi« 
sible,  the  other  Bishops  would  be  induced  to  follow 
in  his  track.  But  it  soon  became  apparent,  that  the 
plans  in  progress  for  exjtirpating  the  presbyterian 
discipline  were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  dic- 
tates of  wisdom  and  mercy.  I  find  him  expressing 
himself,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  leading  men  of 
this  period,  with  a  poignant  recollection  of  the  selfish 
craft  by  which  they  were  characterized.  Seeing 
them  destitute  of  christian  simplicity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  he  lost  all  heart  about  the  issue  of  their 
flieasures^  and  designated  them,  in  scriptural  lan- 
guage, empty  vines  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  them- 
aelves.  "  I  have  met  with  many  cunning  plotters," 
he  would  say,  ''  but  with  few  truly  honest  and  skil- 
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ful  undertakers.  Many  have  I  seen  who  were  wise 
and  great  as  to  this  world,  but  of  such  as  are  wil- 
ling to  be  weak  that  others  may  be  strong,  and 
whose  only  aim  it  is  to  promote  the  prosj)erity  of 
Zion,  have  I  not  found  one  in  ten  thousand.'^ 

Having  made  these  afflicting  discoveries,  and 
finding  all  his  efforts  to  put  things  in  a  better  train 
quite  ineffectual,  Leighton  thought  he  should  be 
justified  in  laying  down  the  charge,  which  he  had 
taken  up,  not  as  a  dignity,  but  as  a  cross  and 
burden.  He  resolved,  however,  to  go  up  to  London 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  lay  before  the  royal  eye, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deluded  with  fallacious  re- 
presentations, a  faithful  picture  of  the  distempered 
and  convulsed  state  of  Scotland.  Having  obtained  an 
interview  with  Charles,  he  declared  that  the  severities 
practised  upon  objectors  to  the  new  establishment 
were  such  as  his  conscience  could  not  justify,  even 
for  the  sake  of  planting  Christianity  in  a  heathen  land ; 
and  much  less  could  he  agree  to  them  for  an  end  so 
comparatively  insignificant,  as  that  of  substituting 
one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  for  another. 
He  therefore  besought  permission  to  resign  his 
bishopric,  lest  by  retaining  it  he  should  seem  to 
be  a  party  to  violences,  at  which  his  principles 
and  feelings  revolted.  His  Majesty  professed  disap- 
probation of  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
church  were  administered  by  Sharp,  and  seemed 
touched  by  the  pathetic  arguments  of  the  virtuous 
advocate  of  toleration.  He  pledged  himself  to  stop 
that  application  of  the  secular  sword,  against  which 
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Leighton  protested;  and  he  actually  annulled  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  which  pretended  to  goad 
dissenters  into  conformity  by  fines  and  gaols  and 
corporal  punishments.  But  he  would  not  hear  of 
Leighton's  vacating  his  see;  and  the  Bishop  con- 
sented at  length  to  retain  it,  as  he  could  not  be 
unaware  that,  by  persisting  in  his  purpose  of  retire- 
ment, he  would  throw  away  every  chance  of  holding 
the  king  to  those  engagements,  into  which  he  had 
just  been  impelled  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 

Leighton  had  so  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  with- 
draw at  this  time  from  his  station,  that  he  had 
bidden  a  solemn  farewell  to  his  clergy  before  his 
departure  for  London.  After  winding  up  the  re- 
gular business  of  the  synod  in  October  1665^  he 
informed  them  that  there  was  a  matter  which, 
though  of  little  concern  to  them  and  the  church, 
he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to  notify  to  them.  He 
then  announced  his  intention  of  retiring ;  and  the 
reasons  he  assigned  for  it  were,  the  sense  he  enter- 
tained  of  his  own  unworthiness  to  sustain  so  high 
an  office,  and  his  weariness  of  those  contentions, 
which  had  clothed  the  household  of  God  in  mourn- 
ing, and  seemed  to  be  rather  increasing  than  abating. 
"For  myself.  Brethren,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
undeserved  respect  and  kindness,  which  I  have  all 
along  experienced  at  your  hands.  Let  me  entreat 
your  good  construction  of  the  poor  endeavours  I 
have  used  to  serve  you,  and  to  assist  you  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of  the  ministry  and  the  great  de- 
signs of  the  gospel.    If  in  any  thing,  whether  by 

Vol.  I. 
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word  or  deed,  I  have  given  you  ofibncd^  or  unneces- 
sarily pained  a  single  individual  among  you,  I  do 
earnestly  and  humbly  crave  forgiveness.  My  last 
advice  to  you  is,  that  you  continue  in  the  study 
of  peace  and  holiness,  and  grow  and  abound  in 
love  to  your  great  Lord  and  Master,  and  to  the 
souls  for  which  he  died.  Finally,  Brethren,  fare^ 
well;  be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one 
mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  Grod  of  peace  and  love 
shall  be  with  you.     Amen." 

About  two  years  afterwards,  the  growing  calami- 
ties of  the  church  called  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
remedies.      It  was  decreed  by  the  council,  that  all 
incumbents   should    obtain  presentation  from   the 
patrons  and  episcopal  institution,  or  forthwith  re* 
sign    their    benefices.     This    intemperate  act,    of 
which  the  credit  is  given  to  Bishop  Fairfowl,  oc- 
casioned all  at  once  a  great  number  of  vacancies, 
which  fit  and  able  men  were  not  at  hand  to  supply. 
Had  the  most  considerable  of  the  nonconformist 
ministers  been  gradually  and  quietly  superseded, 
an  explosion  of  popular  wrath  might  have    been 
avoided.     But  when,  in  addition  to  the  grievance  of 
being  deprived  of  their  own  ministers,  the  congre- 
gations were  required  to  receive,  in  the  room  of 
these  revered  pastors,  men  whose  morals  were  not 
always  clear  of  reproach,  and  who  were  mostly  ill 
provided  with  learning  and  piety  for  a  ministerial 
charge,  their  disgust  at  prelatical  innovations  settled 
into  a  ferocious  antipathy  to  the  new  constitution  of 
the  church. 
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It  was  the  misfortune  of  these  times,  moreover, 
that,  owing  to  the  King's  dislike  of  business,  and 
his  immoral  levity,  the  government  took  its  tone 
from  the  %aews  or  whims  of  the  principal  minister  or 
the  reigning  favorite  for  the  time  being ;  and  public 
measures  were  in  perpetual  mutation.  There  was 
no  steady  hand,  endued  with  competent  force  and 
authority  to  prevent  the  most  baneful  fluctuations 
of  the  body  politic.  Not  that  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  helm  should  be  attributed  to  the  monarch's 
capriciousness  or  supineness  alone.  It  proceeded, 
in  part,  from  the  difficulty  he  found  in  carrying 
on  together  his  two  favorite  objects,  of  pulling 
down  presbyterianism,  and  building  up  popery: 
it  being  hard  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  former, 
without  wounding  the  latter;  or  to  enact  laws 
favorable  to  the  catholic  dissenter,  the  benefit 
of  which  should  not  extend  to  the  presbyterian. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  adverse  to  the 
settlement  of  Scotch  afiairs,  than  such  a  vacillating 
administration.  At  times,  the  bishops  were  armed 
with  almost  unlimited  powers  for  the  subversion  of 
presbytery:  but,  before  sufficient  space  had  been 
allowed  for  the  success  of  a  resolute  despotism,  if 
despotic  measures  could  have  succeeded,  their 
powers  were  abridged;  a  clog  was  put  on  their 
career  of  intolerance ;  and  the  other  party,  from  being 
discouraged  and  enfeebled,  was  roused  to  fresh  hope 
and  resistance.  Then,  a  sudden  recourse  to  arbitrary 
measures  would  cut  short  the  experiment  of  con- 
ciUationi  or  it  would  be  tried  on  too  limited  and 
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partial  a  scale  to  answer  any  other  purpose,  than 
that  of  making  the  subsequent  severities,  or  those 
which  were  all  the  while  going  forward  in  other. 
districtSi  to  be  the  more  conspicuous  and  galling. 

Resuming  the  thread  of  our  narration,  we  are  to 
relate  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  in 
the  year  1667,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Tweedale, 
who  possessed,  according  to  Burnet's  estimate,  true 
benevolence,  with  much  political  talent  and  infor- 
mation, but  was  overcautious  and  timid,  and  too 
prone  to  side  vdth  any  government.  This  nobleman, 
who  fortunately  had  the  chief  confidence  of  Lauder- 
dale, viewed  with  an  aching  heart  the  disorders  of  his 
country,  and  vigorously  applied  himself  to  heal  them 
before  they  should  be  grown  incurable.  He  saw  at 
once  that  Leighton  was  the  proper  man  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  * ;  and  in- 

*  The  follovWng  extract  from  the  History  of  Scotland  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  who  was  a  leading  character  in  these  times, 
and  Lord  Advocate,  will  be  appropriate  in  this  part  of  our 
narrative. 

^*  The  Debates  and  Transactions  which  fell  in  at  this  time,  dis- 
covered very  much  to  our  Statesmen,  how  far  each  of  the  present 
Clergy  stood  affected  to  the  Supremacy  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in 
Church  affairs,  and  in  what  they  approved  or  disapproved  the  late 
Indulgence;  for  the  advice  of  many  Churchmen,  not  properly 
interested,  was  asked  at  this  time,  rather  to  know  their  inclination, 
than  for  information;  and  it  was  easily  found,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane  was  the  most  proper  and  fit  person  to  serve  the  State  in 
the  Church,  according  to  the  present  platform  of  government  now 
resolved  upon;  for  he  was  in  much  esteem  for  his  piety  and 
moderation,  amongst  the  people,  and  as  to  which  the  Pre8b3rte- 
rifUM  themselves  could  neither  reproach  or  equal  him ;  albeit  they 
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deed  it  was  high  time  for  some  capable  man  to  be 
fixed  in  that  station,  since,  as  matters  now  went  on, 
the  business  of  the  church  constituted  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  business  of  the  state.  Ac- 
cordingly he  spared  no  pains  to  engage  Leighton's 
cooperation;  and  in  order  to  that  cooperation 
being  made  more  effectual,  he  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  the  king  with  an  opinion  of  hid 
superlative  merits,  and  of  his  competence  to  the 
chief  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  this  project,  it  was  his  hope  to  winnow 

bated  him  most  of  all  his  fraternity,  in  respect  he  drew  many  into 
a  kindness  for  Episcopacy,  by  his  exemplary  life,  rather  than 
debates.  His  great  principle  was,  that  devotion  was  the  great 
affair  about  which  Churchmen  should  employ  themselves;  and 
ibat  the  gaining  of  souls,  and  not  the  external  government,  was 
tbeir  proper  task ;  nor  did  he  esteem  it  fit,  and  scarce  lawful  to 
Churchmen,  to  sit  in  Councils  and  Judicatories,  these  being  diver- 
nons  from  the  main.  And  albeit  his  judgment  did  lead  him  to 
believe  the  Church  of  England  the  best  modelled  of  all  others, 
both  for  doctrine  and  discipline,  yet  did  he  easily  conform  with 
the  practice  of  the  Christians  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  there- 
fore  lived  peaceably  under  Presbytery,  till  it  was  abolished :  and 
when  he  undertook  to  be  Bishop  himself,  he  opposed  all  violent 
courses,  whereby  men  were  forced  to  comply  with  the  present 
worship,  beyond  their  persuasions ;  and  he  granted  a  latitude  and 
indulgence  to  those  of  his  own  diocese,  before  the  king  had  al- 
kywed  any  by  his  letter.  This  made  the  world  believe,  that  h6 
was  the  author  to  his  Majesty  of  that  public  Indulgence ;  and 
the  Statesmen,  who  were  unwilling  to  be  authors  of  an  inno- 
vation, which  some  there  thought  might  prove  dangerous,  were 
weU  satisfied  to  have  it  so  believed ;  but,  however,  these  prin- 
dples  rendered  him  a  fit  instrument  in  their  present  under- 
takings."—Page  161. 
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the  church,  by  Aegteen,  of  those  vain  and  worthless 
oharacten  with  which  it  was  infested;  and  to 
bring  in  a  set  of  men  who  would  adorn  their  prO' 
fession,  and  recommend  the  episcopal  frame  by 
undeniable  piety  and  talent.  How  far  Leighton  fell 
in  with  this  excellent  design,  as  it  concerned  his 
own  adrancement.  is  not  related ;  but  be  consented 
to  undertake  another  fatiguing  journey  to  London, 
and  again  to  implore  the  redress  of  those  grievances, 
under  which  the  church  was  wasting  away.  On 
this  second  visit,  be  bad  two  audiences  of  Charles, 
in  which  he  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  faithful  ambas-^ 
sador.  He  exposed  without  disguise  the  distem- 
pered state  of  the  realm,  and  showed  how  those 
diseases,  which  might  have  yielded  to  gentle  and 
seasonable  remedies,  had  been  exasperated  by 
harsh  and  empirical  treatment.  His  first  object  was 
to  awaken  the  king  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
healing  measures  without  del^s^s  the  only  means 
of  averting  a  iatel  crisis.  T)  Mitbout  hazarding 
a  prematur&i^^Mire  of  th.^  ^^tB  which  were 
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The  King  professed  to  fall  in  with  the  moderate 
measures  recommended  by  Ix)rd  Tweedale  and 
Leighton.  But  the  passions  of  the  covenanters  bad 
been  allowed  to  effervesce  so  long,  and  they  were 
so  incensed  by  the  King's  breach  of  faith  and  by  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  High  Commissions  that  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  ministerial 
philters,  how  artfully  soever  compounded,  would 
avail  to  charm  back  their  affections.  Nor  were  the 
presbyterian  chieftains  remiss  or  unskilful  in  fo- 
menting the  popular  discontent.  A  breath  from 
them  would  have  extinguished  the  smoking  fire- 
brand ;  but  that  breath  was  applied  to  fan  it  into  a 
flame.  Young  and  fiery  preachers  ranged  up  and 
down  the  country,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  warning  the  people  against  the  deadly 
plague  of  the  prelatic  leprosy.  The  cause  of  pros- 
byterianism  against  episcopacy  was  the  battle  of 
Jehovah  with  Baal.  It  was  a  holy  war  for  the 
rescue  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the  hands  of 
wicircumcised  Philistines:  and  it  was  set  forth 
under  such  aspects,  as  should  respectively  attract 
both  the  bad  and  the  good  ;-^miscreant8,  who  loved 
tumult  and  throve  by  the  disorders  of  the  commonr 
wealth,  along  with  men  of  a  tender  conscience  or  a 
resolute  piety.  Accordingly,  these  fanatical  incen- 
diaries had  great  success.  The  rabble  were  lashed 
lato  madness  by  having  their  wrongs  and  their 
.ittties  perpetually  rung  in  their  ears:   and  being 

tntenanced,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  men  above  the 
1 U.  kir*ii  and  educfttion,  but  not  in  moderation 
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and  virtue,  they  scrupled  at  nothing  that  might 
evince  their  hatred  to  the  episcopal  incumbents,  and 
compel  them  to  withdraw.  To  this  end  affronts 
and  indignities  were  heaped  upon  their  heads :  they 
could  not  pass  to  and  from  church,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  clerical  duties,  without  encountering  voUies 
of  reproaches  and  curses,  or  even  missiles  more 
dangerous  to  their  persons.  Their  houses  were  no 
longer  a  sanctuary ;  their  property  was  plundered, 
and  their  lives  were  attempted.  Worn  out  by  this 
series  of  persecutions,  and  despairing  of  a  change 
for  the  better,  many  of  these  unhappy  curates  aban- 
doned their  parishes,  a  few  with  some,  but  most 
without  any,  pecuniary  compensation. 

While  the  flimsy  fabric  of  episcopacy  was  rock- 
ing in  this  tempest,  the  spirit  of  infatuation  had 
fallen  on  all  the  bishops  except  Leighton ;  and  his 
oracular  voice,  though  lifted  up  boldly,  was  drowned 
in  the  clamour  for  pushing  forward  the  new  system 
without  pause  or  relaxation.  He  persisted  how- 
ever in  those  pacific  measures,  which  the  King  had 
engaged  to  sanction.  He  tried  to  persuade  the 
leading  statesmen  to  second  them  with  their  autho* 
rity;  and  he  suggested  the  expediency  of  repeal- 
ing those  absurd  laws,  which  rated  the  episcopal 
authority  far  higher  than  any  of  the  bishops  dared 
to  carry  into  practice.  Taking  notice  of  the  extra- 
ordinary concessions  made  by  the  African  Church 
to  the  Donatists,  who  were  to  the  full  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  people  of  his  own  day,  he  was  an  advo- 
cate for  going  a  great  way  towards  meeting  their 
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demands,  and  for  so  lengthening  the  cords  and 
stretching  out  the  curtains  of  the  episcopal  frame, 
as  to  take  in  all  the  covenanters  who  were  not  im* 
placable  recusants.  Although  the  concessions,  to 
which  he  was  prepared  to  proceed,  went  near  to 
Tacate  the  episcopal  office,  yet  he  thought  them  jus- 
tified by  the  improbability  of  their  permanence ;  for 
he  coimted  that  when  the  present  race  of  untameable 
zealots  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  an  era  of  peace 
had  allowed  scope  for  a  revival  of  good  sense  and 
charity,  there  would  be  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  reinvest  the  bishop  with  such  preroga- 
tives, as  he  had  been  unreasonably  compelled  to 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  religious  concord. 

The  articles  proposed  by  Leighton  for  the  basis  of 
an  accommodation,  are  reported  by  Burnet  in  nearly 
the  following  words. 

1.  That  the  church  should  be  governed  by  the 
bishops  and  their  clergy,  mixing  together  in  the 
church  judicatories,  in  which  the  bishop  should  act 
only  as  a  president,  and  be  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority of  his  presbyters,  both  in  matters  of  juris- 
diction and  ordination. 

2.  That  the  presbyters  should  be  allowed,  when 
they  first  sat  down  in  their  judicatories,  to  declare 
that  their  sitting  under  a  bishop  was  submitted  to 
by  them  for  peace  sake ;  with  a  reservation  of  their 
opinion  with  relation  to  any  such  presidency;  and 
that  no  negative  vote  should  be  claimed  by  the 
bishop. 
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3.  That  bishops  should  go  to  the  churches,  ia 
which  such  as  were  candidates  for  ordination  were 
to  serve,  and  hear  and  discuss  any  exceptions  that 
were  made  to  them,  and  ordain  them  with  the  con* 
currence  of  the  presbytery. 

4.  That  such  as  were  to  be  ordained  should  have 
leave  to  declare  their  opinion,  if  they  held  that  the 
bishop  was  only  the  head  of  the  presbyters. 

5.  That  provincial  synods  should  sit  in  course 
every  third  year,  or  oftener  if  the  king  summoned 
them ;  in  which  complaints  of  the  bishops  should  be 
received,  and  they  should  be  censured  according  to 
their  deserts. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  scheme 
would  go  down  smoothly  with  the  patrons  of  the 
new  system.     There  was  an  outcry  against  it  as  a 
measure  subversive  of  episcopacy,  which  it  certainly 
despoiled   of  some   capital  dignities  and   powers. 
Against  this  Leighton  urged,  that  it  was  better  to 
depress  episcopacy  below  the  scriptural  model,  than 
to  suffer  the  church  to  continue  in  prey  to  those  fac- 
tions, which  had  already  carried  a  sword  into  its 
bowels.   He  further  essayed  to  soothe  the  indignant 
prelatists,  by  showing  how  probable  it  was  that  the 
locks,  of  which  episcopacy  was  unhandsomely  shorn, 
would  rapidly  grow  again ;  and  that,  like  a  moulted 
eagle,  it  would  ere  long  soar  aloft  with  renovated 
strength  and  richer  plumage. 

As  there  is  no  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  to  suspect 
the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  of  having  held  out  hopes,  to 
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propitiate  the  high  episcopalians,  which  he  thought 
unlikely  to  be  verified,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  charging  him  with  du- 
plicity, because,  while  proposing  an  excessive  abase- 
ment of  the  episcopal  office*  he  anticipated  its  par* 
tial  redintegration.  Had  he  artftiUy  shaped  the 
proposed  constitution,  so  as  to  leave  a  handle  by 
which  the  bishops  might  recover  their  abdicated 
authority;  or  had  he  purposely  made  the  machinery 
liable  to  accidents  and  embarrassments,  which  it 
would  need  an  augmentation  of  the  episcopal  influ* 
ence  to  remedy;  he  would  justly  have  incurred  the 
reproach  of  double-dealing.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
he  studied,  Mrith  the  greatest  good  faith,  to  accom< 
modate  his  plan  to  the  presbyterian  taste  as  nearly 
as  the  government  with  which  he  acted  would 
endure.  No  doubt  he  foresaw  the  likelihood  of 
the  presbyterian  ministers  themselves,  as  soon  as 
the  fever  of  faction  and  bigotry  should  be  allayed, 
unclosing  their  eyes  to  the  inconvenience  of  so  im- 
moderately retrenching  the  powers  of  their  chief 
functionary.  Such  foresight  is  creditable  to  his 
penetration,  without  disparagement  to  his  integ- 
rity. In  order  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  this 
great  Bishop's  merits,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  upon 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  He  was  mediating  between  two  fierce 
parties,  who  agreed  in  nothing  but  unkind  sus- 
picions of  himself:  and  it  was  hardly  within  the' 
compass  of  human  skill  and  wisdom,  in  that  squally 
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season,  to  steer  so  exactly  through  a  narrow  and 
intricate  channel,  as  to  escape  the  rocks  on  one  side 
without  striking  upon  those  on  the  other.  It  was 
his  difficult  task  to  keep  on  terms  with  the  impatient 
arrogance  of  the  episcopal  party,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  crabbed 
humours  and  contracted  genius  of  the  noncon- 
formists. He  had  at  once  to  propitiate  jealous  ad- 
versaries, and  to  obviate  the  misconduct  of  luke- 
warm or  dishonest  confederates.  One  while  he  was 
thwarted  by  the  King's  despotic  jealousies,  and 
again  he  was  traversed  by  the  selfish  wiliness  of 
Lauderdale.  That  he  should  have  done  so  much, 
and  endured  so  bravely,  must  therefore  be  ascribed 
to  a  zeal,  a  diligence,  a  constancy,  a  wisdom,  an 
unquenchable  benevolence,  and  a  valorous  self* 
devotion,  before  which  every  thing  bent  but  the 
inflexible  sinews  of  relentless  bigotry. 

It  was  the  Earl  of  Kirkardine's  advice,  that  no 
treaty  should  be  attempted  with  the  presbyterians, 
but  that  whatever  concessions  it  might  be  thought 
expedient  to  make  should  pass  into  laws :  and  he 
hoped  that,  when  they  saw  nothing  further  was  to 
be  expected  from  holding  out,  they  would  accede 
to  the  new  arrangements.  In  this  opinion  Leighton 
fully  concurred ;  but  Lord  Lauderdale  refused  his 
assent,  with  a  sinister  purpose,  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected,  of  frustrating  the  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation.  It  was  then  resolved  to  try  whether  any 
thing  could    be  effected  by  private    negotiation. 
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With  this  view  Burnet  was  sent  to  Hutchinson*, 
who  was  connected  with  him  by  marriage,  and  was 
esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of  that  party,  to 
sound  his  sentiments  on  the  Comprehension,  but 
not  to  propose  it  officially.  The  wary  minister 
took  care,  however,  not  to  commit  himself,  observ- 
ing that  he  was  but  one  of  many,  and  his  opinion 
that  of  a  simple  individual.  All  be  would  say  was, 
that  the  project  was  not  in  his  eyes  very  promising ; 
but  he  reserved  his  sentence  on  the  particular  con- 
cessions proposed,  until  they  should  be  ratified  by 
competent  authority. 

Shortly  after  this  abortive  negotiation,  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  granting  some  of  the  vacant 
churches  to  the  most  moderate  of  the  presbyterian 
ministers.  The  adoption  of  this  measure  was  acce- 
lerated, if  not  occasioned,  by  a  letter  of  Burnet  to 
Lord  Tweedale,  in  which  he  strongly  advised  it;  and 
being  known  to  cherish  an  almost  filial  reverence  for 
Leighton,  it  was  naturally  presumed  that  he  was 
the  organ  of  that  Bishop's  sentiments.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  letter  in  question  had  not  been 
imparted  to  Leighton ;  nor  would  it,  there  is  reason 
to  think,  have  obtained  his  concurrence. 

This  measure,  which  was  contrary  to  the  law 
that  had  vested  the  right  of  parochial  institution  in 

*  George  Hutchinson  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  presbyterian  party. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  wrote  on  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
<m  the  book  of  Job,  and  on  the  gospel  of  St.  John.  He  died  in 
the  year  1674. 
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the  bidhopid,  was  productive  of  little  dr  no  advantage. 
The  indulged  miniisters  could  not,  in  common  de- 
cency, launch  out  against  the  episcopal  platform ; 
and  they  were  driven  to  preach  more  on  christian 
doctrine  and  practice  than  suited  the  temper  of  the 
times.  Hence  they  fell  under  a  reproach  with  their 
several  congregations,  which  prevented  their  useful- 
ness ;  and  what  with  thd  contemptuous,  invectivei 
of  the  non*indulged  ministers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  unkind  reception  they  met  with  from  the  presby* 
terian  laity  on  the  other,  they  seem  to  have  rapidly 
sunk  into  a  state  of  cowardice  and  supineness^ 
which  extinguished  all  the  hopes  that  had  been 
raised  on  their  appointment. 

In  November,  1669,  a  bill  was  laid  before  the  Par* 
liament  of  Scotland,  well  known  as  the  Assertory 
Act,  which  carried  to  an  exorbitant  extent  the  royal 
prerogative.  It  asserted,  that  *'  all  things  relating 
to  the  external  government  of  the  church  belonged 
to  the  crown ;  and  that  all  things  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical meetings,  matters,  and  persons,  were  to  be 
ordered  according  to  such  directions,  as  the  king 
should  send  to  his  privy  council.'*  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  leading  object  with  the  devisers  of 
this  bill  was,  to  curry  favour  with  the  Heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  by  paving  the  way  for  the 
ingress  of  popery.  Yet  it  was  artfully  contrived  to 
catch  the  passions  of  the  presbyterians,  who 
thought  the  chance  would  be  improved  for  the  abo- 
lition of  prelacy,  if  it  rested  with  an  individual  to 
abrogate  it  at  any  time  with  a  single  dash  of  the  pen. 
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than  if  it  could  only  be  effected  through  the  tedious 
formalities  and  contentious  proceedings  of  parlia* 
ment.  Some  moderate  men.  Lord  Tweedale  avow- 
edly, and  probably  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
regarded  this  measure  with  more  favour^  or  strictly 
speaking  with  less  aversion^  than  it  merited ;  for 
they  imagined  that  it  was  designed  only  to  justify 
the  Indulgence,  and  to  remove  impediments  out  of 
the  way  of  that  pacific  policy  on  which  the  King 
had  entered.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Leighton 
should  have  been  inveigled  by  these  considerations 
into  voting  for  a  measure,  which  added  such  dan- 
gerous powers  to  the  crown.  It  was  not  indeed 
till  after  many  demurs  and  insisting  upon  several 
modifications,  that  he  at  length  yielded  it  his  suf- 
frage: but  what  was  his  indignation  at  finding  inter- 
polated in  the  bill,  when  it  came  out  with  the  royal 
sanction,  the  momentous  words  "  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs ;*'  while  sundry  saving  and  explanatory  clauses, 
which  had  been  inserted  at  his  instance  in  the  rough 
draught,  were  omitted !  Such  a  scandalous  fraud 
is  very  credible  of  the  profligate  statesmen  of  those 
iniquitous  times,  and  will  go  far,  with  candid  minds, 
to  vindicate  the  Bishop  from  the  blame  of  incaution : 
but  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  reflected  on  this  affair 
with  self-reproach,  and  bitterly  regretted  that  his 
judgment  should  have  slumbered  on  such  an 
occasion. 

The  first  exertion  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  by  this  bill  was  the  removal  of  Arch- 
bishop Burnet  firom  Glasgow,  in  which  see  he  had 
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earned  but  a  sorry  reputation  for  episcopal  virtues. 
Immediately  after  his  deposal,  Leighton  was  pressed 
by  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Tweedale  to  accept 
the  vacant  dignity.  To  this  proposal  he  testified  the 
utmost  repugnance^  and  indeed  pertinaciously  with- 
stood it,  till  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  his 
translation  to  a  sphere  of  such  extensive  influence, 
would  bring  him  nearer  to  the  grand  and  governing 
object  of  his  life;  the  King  s  ministry  having  engaged 
to  lend  its  utmost  support  to  his  plan  of  accommoda- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  promotion,  he  received  a 
summons  to  court ;  and  in  his  way  up  to  London  he 
called  on  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  then  filled  the 
chair  of  divinity  at  Glasgow.  With  him  he  concerted 
the  likeliest  means  of  composing  the  feuds  of  the 
church ;  a  work,  in  which  he  had  embarked  with 
the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  which  he  strenuously 
followed  up  by  labours  and  watchings,  through  con- 
flicts, defamation  and  outrages,  with  toil  of  body 
and  anguish  of  heart ; — a.  dearer  price  than  he  would 
have  consented  to  give  for  any  worldly  dignities,  but 
nothing  to  what  he  would  have  gladly  paid  down  to 
purchase  the  welfare  of  the  christian  Zion. 

It  has  been  related  that,  two  years  before,  Leigh<- 
ton  had  intimated  pretty  plainly  to  the  King,  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  some  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, to  rescue  the  episcopal  church  from  impending 
ruin.  At  that  conference,  however,  he  submitted 
no  specific  expedient:  fearing  perhaps  to  impede 
his  own  designs  by  overforwardness ;  and  convinced 
that  the  measures,  which  he  had  in  contemplation. 
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were  such  as  royalty  would  never  endure,  until 
driven  to  them  by  an  obvious  and  urgent  neces- 
sity. But  now  that  Charles  had  learnt,  from  two 
years  longer  experience,  the  dangerous  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  produce  uniformity  by  compulsion;  and 
now  that  Leighton,  by  his  elevation  to  the  metropo- 
litan see  of  Glasgow,  stood  on  more  advantageous 
ground  than  heretofore  for  dealing  plainly  with  the 
Sovereign,  no  reason  remained  for  delay.  Mingling 
policy  with  truth,  he  represented  the  vast  advantage 
that  would  accrue  to  his  Majesty's  government,  if 
the  people  of  Scotland  could  be  brought  to  a  better 
temper.  Nor  was  the  King  insensible  to  the  sound 
sense  of  the  Archbishop's  representations.  Accord- 
ingly he  acceded  to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him, 
and  caused  a  paper  of  instructions  to  be  drawn  up, 
conformable  to  the  Archbishop's  ideas,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  accompanied 
with  orders  to  that  minister  to  obtain  the  enact- 
ment of  corresponding  laws.  There  are  symptoms, 
however,  in  this  transaction  of  Charles  of  that  reck- 
lessness of  falshood,  with  which  he  was  deeply 
tainted  both  in  his  domestic  and  civil  character. 
Lauderdale  too  was  a  minister,  whose  movements 
always  answered  to  the  wishes  of  his  profligate 
master ;  and  it  v/ould  be  hard  to  conceive  that  any 
good  scheme  should  pass  through  such  hands,  with* 
out  miscarrying  or  turning  to  evil. 

When  Leighton  had  compassed  this  point,  his 
next  endeavour  was  to  generate  such  a  spirit  in  his 
diocese,   as  should  favour  his  conciliatory  opera- 

Vol.  I.  f 
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itons  ;-H9UCh  a  genial  attnogphere  of  holy  charity,  if 
the  expreBsion  may  be  allowed,  as  should  suit  with 
the  medicinal  process  he  had  instituted  for  restoring 
the  health  of  the  country.  To  do  this  effectually 
it  was  expedient  that  he  should  remove  to  Glasgow ; 
the  affairs  of  which  see,  from  a  modest  repugnance 
to  assume  the  archiepiscopal  dignities,  he  had  hi- 
therto administered,  as  Commendator  only,  from  a 
distance.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  register  of 
the  parliamentary  council,  that,  though  nominated 
and  presented,  he  was  never  formally  translated  to 
the  see  of  Glasgow.  As  soon  as  he  had  removed  to 
this  aity  from  Dunblane,  he  held  a  synod  of  his 
clergy,  who  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  deser* 
tion  and  ill  usage,  and  craved  immediate  redress* 
This  appeal  was  not  answered  with  promises  of 
compelling  the  people  to  attend  the  church,  and 
of  inflicting  fines  and  other  punishments  on  the  con- 
tumacious. To  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  little  accustomed  to  such  doctrines, 
the  only  weapons  recommended  by  their  metropoli- 
tan were  of  ethereal  temper; — forbearance,  conci- 
liation, and  a  humble  waiting  upon  God.  ''  Leigh- 
ton,  in  a  sermon  that  he  preached  to  them,  and  in 
several  discourses  both  in  public  and  private,  ex- 
horted them  to  look  up  more  to  God ;  to  consider 

themselves  as  the  ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ ; 

• 

to  bear  the  contempt  and  ill  usage  they  met  with, 
as  a  cross  laid  on  them  for  the  exercise  of  their 
faith  and  patience ;  to  lay  aside  all  the  appetites  of 
revenge  i  to  humble  themselves  before  God;   to 
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Jiaye  many  days  for  secret  fasting  and  prayers ;  and 
to  meet  often  together^  that  they  might  quicken  and 
assist  one  another  in  those  holy  exercises ;  and  then 
they  might  expect  blessings  from  heaven  upon  their 
labours*." 

Not  content  with  these  endeavours  to  improve  his 
^«rgy>  he  also  went  about  the  country,  taking  Bur^ 
net  with  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  most  influential  of 
the  indulged  ministers^  whom  he  tried  to  gain  over 
by  sound  argumentation  and  by  christian  gentle- 
ness.    He  let  them  know/  that  propositions  would 
shortly  be  laid  before  them  in  a  more  regular  form, 
with  a  view  of  allaying  the  heats  and  jealousies 
that  now  burnt  so  fiercely,  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
nnhappy  differences  that  now  separated   brother 
from  brother,  and  of  uniting  all   parties  in  the 
bonds  of  amicable  forbearance  at  least,  if  not  of 
perfect  unanimity.     He  also  pledged  himself  that 
the  business  should  be  carried  on  with  unreserved 
cordiality ;  that  no  offers  on  his  part  should  be  re* 
tracted  or  frittered  away ;  and  that,  on  being  ac- 
cepted, they  should  forthwith  pass  into  laws.     But 
in  this  embassy  of  love  he  was  met  with  chilling 
nnkindness.     Not  a  grain  of  concession  could  be 
extorted  from  the  covenanters;  who  probably  in- 
ferred from  the  gratuitous  advances  made  towards 
them,  that  the  balance  in  the  royal  counsels  was  in- 
clining in  their  favour.    Perhaps,  too,  they  were 

^  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time ;  Book  II. 
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the  more  incapable  of  appreciating  the  frankness 
and  ingenuity  of  Leighton,  through  being  practised 
upon  by  mischievous  emissaries^  who  found  it  an 
easy  task  to  confirm  in  their  obduracy  minds  more 
than  half  seared  by  protracted  animosities  and  ran- 
corous reflections.  In  their  ideas  the  complete  sue* 
cess  of  their  party  was  identified  with  the  triumph 
of  Christ's  church;  and  prelatic  domination  with 
the  supremacy  of  Antichrist  They  were  debarred 
by  an  imperious  conscience  from  entering  into  any 
terms  of  composition  with  the  impure  Spirit^  which 
had  issued  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  was  blast- 
ing their  goodly  Zion :  and  they  dreaded  the  con- 
demnation of  Saul  in  the.  war  of  Amalek,  should 
they  spare  any  part  of  the  Babylonish  system  from 
utter  extermination.  Such  were  their  principles; 
and  consistent  with  these  was  the  welcome  given  to 
the  Archbishop's  overtures  for  an  accommodation. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  his  condescension  was  requited 
with  absolute  incivility  and  rudeness.  He  there- 
fore returned  from  his  apostolic  circuit,  dispirited 
and  almost  despondent ;  yet  still  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  solemn  and  official  congress  with 
the  presbyterian  leaders;  it  being  possible  that 
some  spirits  among  them  of  softer  mould  might  be 
wrought  upon  to  entertain  his  proposals.  Should 
the  attempt  fail,  it  would  still  have  discovered 
to  the  nation  at  large,  with  what  party  it  rested 
that  the  breaches  of  the  church  were  not  healed : 
and,   while    it  fully   acquitted    the    episcopalians 
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of  intolerance,  it  would  expose  the  machinations 
and  diminish  the  credit  of  the  enemies  to  peace  and 
unity. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  at  Holyrood-House 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1670.  Lauder* 
dale,  the  High  Commissioner,  with  some  Lords  of 
the  Council,  Leigh  ton,  Professor  Burnet,  and  Patter- 
son, afterwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  formed  the 
array  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  ap- 
peared Hutchinson,  Wedderbum,  Ramsay,  and  two 
other  ministers  of  repute  with  their  party. 

Lauderdale  opened  the  meeting  with  a  conciliatory 
harangue,  in  which  he  besought  the  presbyteriaa 
disputants  to  assist  the  royal  commissioners,  in 
conformity  with  his  Majesty's  earnest  wishes,  to 
appease  the  commotions  of  the  church,  and  to  settle 
it  anew  on  a  basis  of  reciprocal  concession..  He  was 
followed  by  Leighton,  who  dwelt  feelingly  on  the 
evils  of  schism,  and  detailed  the  calamities  which 
had  already  resulted  from  the  mutual  alienation  of 
episcopalians  and  anti-episcopalians ;  but  earnestly 
trusted  that  both  parties  would  now  cooperate,  heart 
and  hand,  in  washing  out  this  stain  of  protestantism, 
and  introducing  an  era  of  fraternal  love  and  concord. 
After  notifying  the  readiness  of  the  bishops,  to  stoop 
to  the  lowest  point  of  defensible  condescension  in 
meeting  the  presbyterian  scruples,  he  drew  a  com- 
parison between  the  rival  platforms ;  pointing  out 
the  defects  inherent  in  the  presbyterian,  and  the 
ground  there  was  for  concluding  that  episcopacy 
had  existed  in  substance,  if  not  in  name,  from  the 
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infantile  age  of  Christianity.  He  laboured  to  con- 
vince them,  that  many  parts  of  the  presbyterian 
discipline  were  not  fortified  by  apostolic  practice^ 
and  bore  no  signature  of  a  divine  appointment: 
that,  in  establishing  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, we  are  free  to  institute  offices  of  which  the 
inspired  volume  furnishes  no  precedent,  provided 
nothing  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  his  religion,  be  admitted ;  and  that,  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  episcopal  form,  they  would  not  bind 
themselves  to  comply  with  any  thing  repugnant  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  nor  to  tolerate  any  en- 
croachment on  the  pastoral  functions.  If,  however, 
they  scrupled  to  allow  of  fixed  presidents  nominated 
by  the  Sovereign ;  or  if  they  apprehended  that  along 
with  the  presidency  some  more  exceptionable  juris- 
diction would  accrue  to  the  bishops  ;  against  these 
contingents  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  enter  a  pro- 
spective protest,  in  as  full  and  public  a  manner  as 
they  pleased.  Such  latitude  being  granted  to  tender 
consciences,  he  thought  the  sacrifices  it  remained 
for  them  to  make  could  only  be  refused  by  fastidious 
squeamishness,  or  vexatious  obstinacy;  and  he 
conjured  them  to  weigh  the  whole  matter,  as  in  the 
presence  of  God,  without  respect  to  party  or  popu- 
larity. No  answer,  or  none  of  any  consequence, 
was  returned  at  the  time  to  this  powerful  address : 
but,  the  following  morning,  Hutchinson  went  with 
his  colleagues,  whose  prolocutor  he  seems  to 
have  been,  to  the  Archbishop's  chamber,  and  there 
argued  at  length  on  the  propositions  submitted  to 
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them  the  preceding  day.  Lauderdale  wanted  an 
immediate  and  positive  answer ;  but  from  this  the 
ministers  excused  themselves,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  speak  only  as  individuals^  having  no 
authority  to  stipulate  for  their  brethren  in  general. 
The  plea  was  considered  reasonable,  and  proceed- 
ings were  suspended  till  the  1st  of  November;  in 
which  interval  they  were  to  collect  the  sentiments  of 
their  fraternity,  and  to  come  to  the  next  conference 
prepared  with  a  record,  which  might  be  acted  upon 
as  official.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  naturally  haughty 
and  irritable ;  and  having  been  used  to  the  refine- 
ment of  courts,  he  might  find  it  hard  to  brook,  and 
would  be  apt  to  misconstrue,  conscientious  plain- 
dealing.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  imbibed 
on  this  occasion  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
nonconformists.  He  complained  of  their  behaviour 
being  rude  and  crafty;  and  it  required  all  Leighton's 
fine  temper  and  management  to  prevent  him  from 
handling  them  roughly. 

About  this  time,  the  Archbishop  conceived  a  plan 
for  purging  his  diocese  of  scandalous  ministers. 
For  this  purpose  he  appointed  a  board  of  examiners, 
who  were  empowered  to  summon  before  them  any 
officiating  minister,  against  whom  his  parishioners 
had  charges  to  prefer.  The  King's  Council  however 
interposed,  and  added  to  this  consistory  certain  lay 
commissioners : — a  suspicious  interference,  that 
seemed  intended  to  perplex  the  business,  and 
prevent  its  being  done  effectually.  Such  at  least 
was  the  result :  for  the  prosecution  of  clerical  de« 
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linqueucies  was  hampered  with  so  many  difficulties, 
and  the  accuser  fell  under  such  heavy  penalties  if  he 
failed  to  substantiate  his  dieposition,  that  few  parishes 
ventured  to  impeach  their  minister,  except  for  im- 
moralities too  notorious  to  be  denied,  and  too  gross 
to  be  palliated, 

I  cannot  ascertain  whether  it  were  before,  or 
shortly  after,  the  initial  convocation,  that  Leightou 
fell  upon  another  expedient  to  further  the  great  end; 
for  which  alone  he  seemed  to  live.  He  sent  on  a 
tour  to  the  western  counties  Burnet  and  five  other 
episcopal  clergymen,  among  whom  were  Nairn  and 
Charteris,  divines  in  the  highest  esteem  for  erudition 
and  piety.  The  object  of  this  mission  is  variously 
reported.  In  a  paper  of  the  Lansdown  manuscripts, 
which  is  copied  with  some  additions  into  Wodrow's 
disingenuous  history,  it  is  pretended  that  Leighton 
anticipated  nothing  short  of  a  national  conversion 
from  the  eloquence  of  these  missionaries.  From 
Burnet,  however,  who  could  not  be  misinformed  of 
the  Archbishop^s  motives,  we  learn  that  the  direc- 
tions given  to  himself  and  his  associates  were ;  "  to 
argue  upon  the  grounds  of  the  accommodation." 
In  his  account  of  this  transaction  there  is  a  palpable 
fairness  which  carries  conviction.  He  frankly  ad- 
mits that  the  people  did  not  flock  to  them  in  crowds, 
although  a  congregation  respectably  numerous  was 
seldom  wanting ;  and  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the 
religious  information  and  argumentative  skill  of  the 
common  people,  and  to  their  readiness  on  scriptural 
topics,  though  he  found  these  excellencies  marred 
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with  a  bitter  leaven  of  self-conceit,  and  **  a  most 
entangled  scrupulosity."  This  pious  attempt  was 
productive  of  no  lasting  benefit :  for  no  sooner  had 
the  episcopal  detachment  quitted  the  field,  than  it 
was  reoccupied  by  the  conventicles,  which  had  been 
at  a  stand  during  their  stay;  and  hotbrained 
preachers  cast  again  the  torch  of  bigotry  upou 
materials,  which  were  lamentably  prone  to  in- 
flame. In  truth,  the  measures  now  in  train  for 
winning  over  the  anti-episcopal  party  to  moderate 
sentiments,  failing  of  that  happy  issue,  did  but  widen 
the  breach;  as  is  commonly  the  result  of  abortive 
efforts  at  reconciliation.  The  fire,  not  being  stifled^ 
was  stirred.  Met  together  to  canvass  the  profFerecJ 
indulgence,  the  covenanters  had  their  spirits  inflamed 
by  debate  and  altercation;  and  as  they  went  on 
arguing,  the  points  which  severed  them  from  the 
pale  of  episcopacy  seemed  to  multiply,  and  to  grow 
in  importance.  Regarding  the  overtures  of  the  royal 
commissioners  for  a  compromise,  as  a  stratagem  for 
enticing  the  garrison  of  presbytery  into  a  capitu- 
lation of  its  principal  bulwarks,  they  animated  each 
other  to  persist  in  a  resistance,  of  which  they  augured 
a  speedy  and  glorious  termination,  against  that  two- 
fold mystery  of  iniquity,  prelatic  domination  and 
servile  Erastianism.  "  They  helped  every  one  his 
neighbour,  and  every  one  said  to  his  brother.  Be  of 
good  courage."  In  vain  did  Leighton  endeavour  by 
papers  of  logical  argument,  or  of  pathetic  remon- 
strance, to  persuade  them  that  by  altering  their  dis- 
cipline in  some  few  particulars,  which  nowise  af- 
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• 

fected  its  essence^  they  would  only  be  conforming 
to  a  principle  on  which  they  had  acted  during 
Cromwell's  usurpation,  and  even  subsequently  to 
the  Restoration.  None  of  these  considerations  had 
any  weight  with  men,  the  excesses  of  whose  zeal 
were  prescribed  or  ratified  by  a  stern  and  moody 
conscience.  If  he  attempted  by  letters  to  im- 
press some  of  the  more  dispassionate  minis* 
ters  with  opinions  favorable  to  his  proposal,  the 
attempt  was  reprobated  as  unfair ;  and  not  a  little 
offence  was  taken  at  his  venturing,  in  epistolary 
correspondence  with  his  private  friends,  to  reflect 
upon  the  spirit  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  pres* 
byterian  party,  and  to  prognosticate  the  failure  of 
the  negotiation*. 

But  Leighton,  though  wearied  and  brokenhearted, 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  burst  the 
strongholds  of  presbyterian  prejudice,  or  the  still 
less  penetrable  barriers  of  party  spirit : 


ter  saxea  tentat 


Limina  nequicquam ;  ter  fessus  valle  resedit. 

After  some  vexatious  opposition,  another  conference 
took  place  at  Paisley,  on  the  14th  of  December 
1670,  in  which  the  Archbishop,  assisted  by  two 
clergymen,  entered  the  lists  with  about  twenty-six 
of  the  nonconformists.  It  was  opened  in  a  manner 
illustrative  of  the  candour  and  piety  of  Leigh- 
ton,  by  a  prayer  from  the  oldest  minister  in  the 

*  See  Letters  in  the  Appendix. 
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town.  The  Archbishop  then  made  an  able  and  elo- 
quent speech,  in  which  he  went  over  the  old  gtound; 
but  aimed  especially  at  making  his  opponent^  sen- 
sible,  bow  unreasonable  and  blamable  it  wts  to 
abate  nothing  on  their  side,  but  to  exact  unbowded 
concession  from  the  other.  He  further  urged  them 
to  reflect,  whether  they  would  have  refused  commu« 
nion  with  the  church  at  the  period  of  the  Nicene 
Council ;  and  yet  episcopacy  was  then  of  a  lordliev 
character  than  it  now  affected  in  Scotland  ♦.    On 

*  The  fbllowing  citatioti  from  a  work  entitled,  ^  The  Preeent 
State  of  Scotland,''  by  Matthias  Symson,  Canon  of  lincob*  showi 
that  episcopacy  in  that  country  was  already  in  point  of  ^ct,  in 
consequence  no  doubt  of  Leighton's  exertions,  reduced  amost  as 
low  as  the  nature  of  an  episcopal  church  could  admit. 

"  After  the  King's  restoration,  when  bishop's  were  reesta« 
blished,  none  were  admitted  into  the  ministry  but  by  e^copal 
ordination:  thoagh  every  bishop  did  not  use  the  same  form,  yet 
none  of  them  (except  Bishop  Mitchel)  imposed  what  was  called 
reordinatioa  on  such  as  had  been  ordained  otherwise,  Jiough 
they  did  not  refuse  it  to  such  as  desired  it.  They  enjoined  m  form 
of  public  prayer,  except  the  Lord's  prayer ;  but  left  every  ninis* 
ter  to  his  own  liberty  both  in  common,  as  well  as  occasional,  wor^ 
ship*  and  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  they  enjoined  no  ha« 
bits,  (that  was  left  to  the  King's  disposal)  though  they  generally 
wore  black  gowns  and  bands :  they  had  no  godfathers  and  godmo? 
thers,  nor  the  cross  in  baptism ;  they  required  no  ring  in  mar* 
riage,  nor  genuflexion  in  the  eucharist,  unless  the  communicant 
pleased*  They  did  not  demand  subscription  to  the  old  and  first 
eonfeasion  of  the  reformers,  but  connived  at  the  Weetminster 
ponjbssion  and  catechisms ;  they  enjoined  no  holidays,  and  ob« 
served  but  few.  For  the  exercise  of  discipline  they  had  synodCf 
and  also  presbyteries;  where  candidates  for  orders  and  institution 
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the  other  side  it  was  contended,  that  archbishops 
were  unknown  to  the  primitive  church ;  that  bishops 
were  parochial,  and  not  diocesan;  that  two  niight 
act  together  in  one  church;  and  that  they  were 
elected  by  their  presbyters,  to  whom  they  were  ac- 
countable for  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  To 
these  objections  Professor  Burnet,  at  the  request 
of  Leighton  who  was  fatigued  with  speaking,  re- 
plied at  considerable  length;  either  controverting 
the  facts  asserted,  or  impeaching  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them*.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
which  was  very  wearing  to  mind  and  body,  the 
Archb;shop's  nose  began  to  bleed ;  and  this  incident 
was  natter  of  some  exultation  to  his  adversaries^ 
who  ettributed  it  to  the  hard  knocks  he  had  re* 
ceived  in  the  theological  combat.  Whether  these 
opima  spolia  were  the  best  grounds  they  had  for 
chantng  a  peean,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to 

were  examined ;  who  also  had  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  cases, 
under  the  inspection  and  review  of  the  diocesan.  There  were 
very  few  sinecures ;  they  knew  nothing  of  pluralities  and  very 
little  of  non-residence.  No  lay-elders  were  admitted,  but  in 
every  parish  the  minister  chose  several  of  the  most  noted  inha- 
bitants, like  a  select  vestry,  to  assist  him  in  parochial  discipline, 
which  in  effect  were  as  ruling  elders,  though  not  admitted  as,  or 
allowed  to  be,  gospel  officers.  So  indulgent  were  the  governors 
uid  other  great  men,  that  in  many  parishes  presbyterian  ministers 
^if  they  would  but  pray  for  the  King,  which  divers  of  them  would 
not  do)  were  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  churches,  and  receive  the 
whole  profits,  without  being  any  ways  accountable  to  the  Bishop, 
or  ecclesiastic  establishment,  on  any  score  whatsoever." 

*  See  Burnet's  Vindication  &c.  Fourth  Conference 
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inquire.  Nothing,  however,  was  affected  towards 
the  establishment  of  peace.  Both  parties  claimed 
the  victory  in  argument ;  and  not  a  step  was  taken 
by  the  presbyterians  to  meet  the  episcopalians,  who 
carried  home  nothing  but  humiliation,  after  going 
more  than  half-way  to  embrace  their  froward  and 
ungracious  brethren. 

At  the  close  of  this  conference,  which  Leighton 
had  industriously  brougkt  about,  in  hopes  of  giving 
such  a  turn  to  the  temper  of  the  nonconformists 
as  might  have  a  kindly  influence  on  their  final  deci- 
sion, he  gave  them  in  writing  the  propositions,  which 
had  before  been  only  verbally  communicated.  It 
was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  committed  them 
to  paper ;  and  it  is  eai^  to  conjecture  the  bad  con- 
sequences he  might  apprehend  from  such  an  instru- 
ment being  divulged.  Among  others,  it  would  tend  to 
circumscribe  the  concessions  he  could  make  to  the 
covenanters,  and  would  straiten  him  in  the  exercise 
of  that  discretionary  power,  with  which  he  was  ap- 
parently intrusted.  To  proclaim  the  meditated 
extent  of  the  royal  liberality,  was  in  fact  to  lay  a 
restraint  upon  it ;  since  it  could  not  well  overpass 
the  limit  it  had  pubb'cly  prescribed  to  itself,  without 
incurring  the  disgrace  of  having  been  forced  be- 
yond its  spontaneous  issue.  However,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Leighton  to  refuse  the  demand,  with- 
out falling  under  the  suspicion,  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  his  further  proceedings,  that  he 
was  designedly  leaving  open  a  way  of  retreat 
from  the  performance  of  extorted  promises.     On 
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taking  leave  of  tbe  ministers,  he  requested  thein  to 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  a  final  answer,  as  one 
would  in  all  probability  be  called  for  by  the  end  of 
January. 

The  meeting  took  place  accordingly  at  the  house 
of  Lord  Rothes,  where  this  tedious  treaty  was  con- 
cluded by  Hutchinson,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
fraternity,  returning  this  **  short  and  dry  answer," 
as  Leighton  designates  it ;  '^  We  are  not  free  in  con- 
science to  close  with  the  piopositions,  made  by  the 
fiishop  of  Dunblane,  as  satisfactory. "  Leightoa 
begged  for  an  explicit  statement  of  their  reasons  for 
persisting  in  a  course,  so  coiitrary  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  church :  but  tke  presbyterian  repre- 
sentatives excused  themselves  from  all  argument  on 
the  subject.  Being  requested  to  submit  propositions, 
on  their  part,  which  might  furnish  a  hopeful  basis  for 
a  fresh  negotiation,  they  declined  the  invitation  on 
the  plea  that  their  sentiments  were  already  before 
the  world ;  thereby  signifying  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  them,  short  of  the  uttei  extinction  of  episco- 
pacy. The  Archbishop,  perceiving  that  no  terms 
would  be  accepted  by  this  untractable  race,  delivered 
himself,  before  the  assembly  broke  up,  at  consi- 
derable length  and  with  energetic  solemnity.  He 
unfolded  the  motives,  by  which  he  had  been  ac- 
tuated in  setting  afloat  this  negotiation,  and  in  still 
urging  it  forward,  when  wave  upon  wave  was 
driving  it  back.  "  My  sole  object  has  been  to  pro- 
cure peace,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  true  re- 
ligion*   In  following  up  this  object,  I  have  made 
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several  proposals,   which  I  am  fully  sensible  in- 
Yolved  great  dimiDutioDs  of  the  just  rights  of  episco- 
pacy.   Yet,  since  all  church  power  is  intended  for 
edification,  and  not  for  destruction,  I  thought  that, 
in  our  present  circumstances,  episcopacy  might  do 
more  for  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom  by  re- 
laxing some  of  its  just  pretensions,  than  it  could  by 
keeping  hold  of  all  its  rightful  authority.     It  is  not 
from  any  mistrust  of  the  soundness  of  our  cause, 
that  I  have  offered  these  abatements ;  for  I  am  well 
convinced  that  episcopacy  has  subsisted  from  the 
apostolic  age  of  the  church.     Perhaps  I  may  have 
wronged  my  own  order  in  making  such  large  con- 
cessions :    but  the   unerring  discerner  of    hearts 
will  justify  my  motives;  and  I  hope  ere  long  to 
stand  excused  with  my  own  brethren.     You  have 
thought  fit  to  reject  our  overtures,  without  assigning 
any  reason  for  the  rejection,  and  without  suggesting 
any  healing  measures  in  the  room  of  ours.    The 
continuance  of  the  divisions,   through   which  re- 
ligion languishes,  must   consequently  lie  at  your 
door.     Before  God  and  man  I  wash  my  hands  of 
whatever  evils  may  result  from  the  rupture  of  this 
treaty.    I  have  done  my  utmost  to  repair  the  temple 
of  the  Lord ;  and  my  sorrow  will  not  be  embittered 
by  compunction,  should  a  flood  of  miseries  hereafter 
rush  in  through  the  gap  you  have  refused  to  assist 
me  in  closing." 

Thus  did  the  bark  unhappily  founder,  which  was 
freighted  with  the  treasures  of  religious  peace  and 
Goncord.    It  was  not  assuredly  owing  to  unskilful 
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pilotage,  for  nothing  could  surpass  the  prudence,  the 
knowledge  and  the  fortitude,  displayed  by  the  apos- 
tolic man  who  was  seated  at  the  helm.  But  the 
vessel  was  not  equally  happy  in  all  who  had  a  share 
in  its  management ;  and  it  had  to  contend  with  such 
a  current  of  national  feelings,  of  selfish  passions  and 
religious  enthusiasm,  as  was  only  to  be  counteracted 
by  perfect  harmony  in  counsel  and  action.  Nothipg 
can  be  conceived  more  frank  and  magnanimous,  than 
the  conduct  of  Leighton  was  throughout  his  transac- 
tions with  the  dissentient  clergy.  In  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  Accommodation,  the  extent  of  his  offers 
is  thus  stated. 

''  It  was  declared  to  them,  that  the  difference 
betwixt  us  should  be  freely  referred  to  the  Scrip- 
tures first  of  all,  and  next  to  the  judgment  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  to  the  whole 
catholic  christian  church  in  succeeding  ages ;  and  to 
the  most  famous  and  most  leading  persons  of  the  late 
Reformation,  as  Calvin,  Luther,  Melancthon;  yea, 
and  to  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  even  to  those 
that  at  present  have  no  bishops ;  and  last  of  all  to 
the  presbyterians  of  England ;  and  that  if  from  all 
these,  or  any  of  these,  they  could  justify  their  con- 
tinuing divided,  even  after  these  offers  made,  then  it 
should  be  yielded  to  them  as  a  thing  reasonable. 
Yea,  the  person  that  propounded  this  further  offered 
them,  that  if,  before  the  noble  and  judicious  persons 
then  present,  or  that  should  be  present  at  the  time 
of  such  a  conference,  they  should  produce  strong 
and  clear  reasons  for  their  opinion  and  practice  in 
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this  point  of  difference,  as  now  it  stands  qualified, 
he  would  forthwith  resign  his  present  station,  and 
become  their  proselyte,  and  would  unite  and  act 
with  them,  and  if  he  were  called  to  it,  would  suffer 
with  them*." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  measures,  which  owed 
their  birth  to  a  dangerous  crisis,  and  at  the  moment 
were  highly  beneficial,  are  converted  into  sources  of 
enormous  evil  by  the  folly  which  forbids  them  to 
expire  with  the  crisis;  as  though  what  had  proved 
useful  as  a  temporary  expedient,  must  needs  be  salu- 
tary as  a  permanent  institution.  It  is  strangely  for<> 
gotten  that  the  drug,  which  is  an  invaluable  specific 
for  particular  diseases,  would  make  a  very  bad  article 
of  diet ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  worse  suited  for 
domestic  dress  than  the  coat  of  mail,  although  it  is  of 
excellent  service  in  the  field  of  battle.  That  notable 
compact,  the  League  and  Covenant,  affords  a  speci- 
men  of  this  mischievous  error.  Notwithstanding  it 
contained  some  very  objectionable  clauses,  it  was  at 
its  rise  of  real  utility,  in  shielding  the  protestant  con- 
federacy from  the  revenge  of  the  discomfited  papists. 
But  the  terrible  objurations,  within  which  it  was 
intrenched  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  immor- 
tality, and  which  went  to  bind  it  on  future  genera- 
tions, changed  it  into  a  snare  and  a  pest,  into  a  nurse 
of  strife  and  sedition ;  and  into  a  barrier  against  peace 
the  moment  it  ceased  to  be  a  bond  of  concord.  It  was 
on  this,  indeed,  that  the  treaty  with  Leighton  mainly. 

♦  Wodrow  MSS.  Vol.  xxxiv.  4to.  Art.  15- 
Vol.  I.  g 
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hitched.     After  he  had  proved,  that  no  rule  of  scrip- 
ture forbids  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  be  the 
constant  president  in  synods; — that  the  fixed  pre- 
sidency of  the  bishops  in  synods  has  as  good  war- 
rant as  the  fixed  moderating  of  a  presbyter  in  Kirk 
sessions,  and  of  ruling  Elders ; — ^that  the  New  Tes- 
tament no  where  enjoins,  directly  or  by  implication, 
a  parity  of  presbyters,   but  seems  favorable  to  a 
regular  subordination  of  ecclesiastical  oflSces ; — that 
neither  the  name  of  bishop,  as  conferred   on  the 
superior  presbyter,  nor  yet  the  manner  of  conse- 
crating him  to  his  office,  can  be  offensive  to  sober- 
minded  christians ; — and  that,  while  the  degree  of 
authority  vested  in  the  bishops  varied  with  varying 
circumstances,  yet  some  such  special  and  preemi. 
nent  power  as  was  now  claimed,  exors  quadam  atquc 
eminem  potestaSy  appeared  from  the   annals  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  the  canons  of  the  most  ancient 
councils,  to  have  always  lodged  with  certain  indi- 
viduals:— when  Leighton  had  proved  all   this  by 
reasonings,    with    which   it    was  inconvenient  to 
grapple,  the  presbyterians  took  shelter  under  the 
solemn  oath,  which  forbad,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, "  a  hoof,  or  so  much  as  a  hair  of  the  Scottish 
model  to  be  altered."    It  was  vain  to  allege  the  ille- 
gality of  their  covenant,  and  the  duty  of  renouncing 
an  engagement,  which  must  be  criminal,  if  it  pre- 
cluded such  alterations  as  the  oracles  of  God  de- 
manded.    It  was   vain  to  insist,  that  a  door  for 
modification  and  amendment  had  been  intentionally 
left  open  by  the  very  framers  of  the  covenant.  Nothing 
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was  to  be  done  with  these  stiffnecked  disputants. 
The  Covenant,  the  Covenant  was  the  watchword,  by 
which  party  spirit,  should  it  have  slackened  for  a 
moment,  was  instantly  strung  to  its  original  rigour; 
and  the  flames  of  fanaticism,  which  had  been  slaked 
by  the  mild  pathetic  eloquence  of  Leighton,  dropping 
on  them  **  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,"  quickly 
broke  out  anew,  and  raged  with  redoubled  and  des- 
perate violence. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  expose  the  punctilious 
cavillings  of  the  nonconformists.  Leighton  has 
left  his  opinion  on  record,  that  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  was  mainly  owing  to  the  "  interest 
and  affectation  of  continuing  a  divided  party:'* 
yet  he  candidly  allowed  that  *'they  had  more  honest 
hearts  among  them,  than  strong  heads."  But^  as 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  deny,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  a  large  share  of  conscientious,  disin- 
terested, and  highminded  feeling  was  intermingled 
with  sentiments  of  a  baser  leaven,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  most  of  the  episcopalian  leaders,  was 
for  from  claiming  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
their  opponents.  The  most  ardent  promoters 
of  the  Accommodation,  and  among  them  the 
King,  were  men  whom  it  were  dotage  to  imagine 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principle :  and  the 
whole  project  was  undisguisedly  detested  by  the 
bench  of  bishops,  and  by  the  mass  of  the  episco- 
palian clergy.  Under  these  circumstances  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  covenanters  admits  of  some  palliation. 

g2 
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They  might  apprehend  that,  however  sincere 
Leighton  himself  was,  they  still  had  no  guarantee 
for  those  stipulations  being  fulfilled,  the  execution 
of  which  depended  on  others  more  than  on  himself/ 
They  might  fear  that  Episcopacy,  like  the  Vishnu  of 
Hindostan,  if,  by  creeping  in  under  a  pigmy  form, 
it  should  wheedle  them  out  of  just  room  enough- 
to  stand  upon,  would  straightway  dilate  into  a  giant 
bulk,  touch  the  heavens  with  its  head  and  ''  bestride 
the  narrow  world,"  and  tread  to  the  dust  that  vene- 
rable structure  within  the  pale  of  which  it  had  been 
rashly  admitted.  Possessed  with  these  terrors, 
which  they  would  naturally  scruple  to  acknowledge; 
and  driven  back  from  one  position  to  another  by  the 
persevenng  condescension  of  Leighton,  they  were 
compelled  to  make  a  last  stand  behind  pitiful  subter- 
fuges. In  the  meantime,  their  jealousies  and  re- 
sentments were  kept  alive  by  the  violences  which 
were  proceeding  all  round  the  narrow  circle,  in 
which  the  treaty  was  under  discussion.  A  wise 
and  honest  policy  would  have  suspended  all  seve- 
rities. It  would  have  hushed  the  storm  of  per- 
secution, which  was  so  unpropitious  to  calm  deliber- 
ation and  amicable  convention.  But,  instead  of  this 
being  done,  there  came  forth,  in  the  very  crisis 
of  the  negotiation,  an  atrocious  bill  against  con- 
venticles, contrived  to  pass  harmlessly  over  the 
heads  of  Roman  catholics,  but  to  alight  with 
deadly  force  on  protestant  nonconformists.  This 
edict  was  hurried  through  parliament  with  such  in- 
decent haste,  that  Leighton  was  not  apprized  of  it. 
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till  the  time  to  oppose  it  was  past.  But,  true  to 
his  manly  independence,  he  expostulated  severely 
upon  it  with  Lord  Tweedale,  and  declared,  that  the 
whole  complexion  of  it  was  so  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon rules  of  humanity,  not  to  say  Christianity,  that 
he.  was  ashamed  to  mix  in  council  with  the  contri- 
vers and  abettors  of  such  acts. 

It  would  be  more  curious  than  useful,  to  specu- 
late on  the  probable    duration   and  utility  of  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  adjusted  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.    No  doubt,  in  a  church 
connected,  as  ours  is,  with  the  civil  government, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  in  the .  episcopal  part  of 
such  a  constitution   to  supplant  the  presbyterian. 
Yet  might  not  means  be  devised  for  checking,  en* 
croachmei^ts,  and  for  constantly  restoring  the  sys- 
tem, before  it  had  been  seriously  injured  ?    It  may 
perhaps    be  permitted  to  those  who  think,  with 
Leighton,  that  neither   one  nor.  another  outward 
frame .  of  the  church  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  in- 
tegrity and  usefulness,  to  lament  that  the  experiment 
was  not  made  of  so  blending  the  presbyterian  with 
the  episcopal  economy,  as  to  produce  something 
nearer,  than  subsists  in  the  British  islands,  to  the 
primeval  pattern.     To  suppose  this  impossible  is 
to  make   a  supposition,  which  both  reason    and 
experionce  disclaim.     There  is  nothing  in  sinaple 
^epttcopacy.  that  tends  to  despotism,  beyond  what 
obtains  in  every  other  form  of  government,  not  ex- 
cepting, forms  of  the  most  democratical  aspect ; 
nothing  beyond  what  results  from  that  ambitious 
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propensity  of  our  nature,  which  constitutional  bar- 
riers may  keep  down,  but  which  is  always  la«> 
bouring  upwards.  The  spirit  of  domination  may  be 
more  concentrated  and  apparent  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  than  in  the  Scottish,  without  being  more 
abundant  and  hurtful.  The  fact  is,  that  in  every 
kind  of  regiment  there  are  certain  connatural  impu- 
rities, from  which  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  defe- 
cated. You  may  scum  for  ever,  but  fresh  scum  will 
still  be  rising,  till  the  liquor  is  wholly  exhausted. 
Some  risk  must  be  run  notwithstanding  all  our  safe- 
guards ;  some  feculence  remain  after  all  our  refia« 
ing.  But  it  is  the  triumph  of  political  wisdom,  to 
produce  with  the  smallest  risk  of  the  least  consider^ 
able  evils  the  largest  sum  of  public  benefit.  That 
this  praise  belongs  to  episcopacy  has  often  been 
shown  with  great  cogency  of  argument ;  and  could 
that  form  of  polity  be  in  some  degree  restored  to  its 
ancient  simplicity,  the  church  might  be  expected, 
under  its  shelter  and  superintendence,  to  attain  the 
highest  perfection  of  which  an  earthly  church  is 
capable. 

Some  observations  of  Leighton  on  the  faulty  state 
of  the  Anglican  church,  though  peculiarly  appli* 
cable  to  his  own  times,  are  such  as  may  even  now 
be  pondered  with  advantage.  Bishop  Burnet  has 
told  us,  that  he  looked  on  the  state  of  the  English 
chufch  with  very  melancholy  reflections :  for,  while 
he  fully  admitted  that,  in  respect  to  doctrine  and 
worship  and  the  main  part  of  government,  it  was  the 
best  constituted  church  in  the  world ;  yet,  in  point 
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of  actual  administration^  it  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
fective. In  discipline,  which  he  held  to  be  a  matter 
of  prime  importance,  it  was,  he  affirmed,  inferior  to 
the  corrupt  church  of  Rome  itself  He  also  de- 
plored the  hasty  and  incautious  ordination  of  minis- 
ters^ whose  qualifications  for  the  office  had  not 
been  ascertained ;  and  he  regarded  as  a  portentous 
evil  the  insufficiency  of  many  livings  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  incumbents,  whereby  it  appeari^ 
that  some  of  the  clergy  in  the  north  of  England 
were  driven  to  keep  alehouses,  the  very  men  **  who 
should  have  strenuously  endeavoured  to  keep  them- 
selves and  others  out  of  them/  Nor  did  the  con- 
duct of  the  spiritual  courts  in  those  times  escape 
his  severe  animadversion. 

Leighton's  advancement  to  Glasgow  seems  not  to 
have  dissolved  his  connexion  with  his  former  dio- 
cese ;  and  his  constant  attachment  to  its  clergy  is 
dtrikingly  manifested,  in  the  following  pastoral  letter 
to  the  synod  of  Dunblane. 

Glasgow,  April  6, 1671. 
Rkvebekd  Bbethren, 

The  superadded  burden  that  I  have  here  sits  so  heavy 

upon  me,  that  I  cannot  escape  from  imder  it,  to  be  with  you 

at  this  time,  but  my  heart  and  desires  shall  be  with  you,  for  a 

blessing  from  above  upon  your  meeting.     I  have  nothing  to 

recommend  to  you,  but  (if  you  please)  to  take  a  review  of 

things  formerly  agreed  upon;  and  such  as  you  judge  most 

useful,  to  renew  the  appointment  of  putting  them  in  practice ; 

and  to  add  whatsoever  further  shall  occiur  to  your  thoughts, 

that  may  promote  the  happy  discharge  of  your  ministry,  and 

the  good  of  your  people'^s  soulsr     I  know  I  need  not  remind 

you,  for  I  am  confident  you  daily  think  of  it,  that  the  great 
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principle  of  fidelity,  and  diligence,  and  good  success,  in  that 
great,  work,  is  love ;  and  the  great  spring  of  love  to  souls,  is 
love  to  Him  that  bought  them.  He  knew  it  well  himself; 
and  gave  us  to  know  it,  when  he  said;  ^^  Simon,  lovest  thou 
me  ?  .  Feed  my  sheep,  feed  my  lambs."  Deep  impressions  of 
his  blessed  name  upon  our  hearts  will  not  fail  to  produce 
lively  expressions  of  it,  not  only  in  our  words  and  discourses, 
in  private  and  public,  but  will  make  the  whole  track  of  our 
lives  to  be  a  true  copy  and  transcript  of  his  holy  life.  And,  if 
there  be  within  us  any  sparks  of  that  divine  love,  you  know 
the  best  way,  not  only  to  preserve  them,  but  to  excite  them, 
and  blow  them  up  into  a  fiame,  is  by  the  breath  of  prayer. 
Oh  prayer!  the  converse  of  the  soul  with  God,  the  breath  of 
God  in  man  returning  to  its  original,  frequent,  and  fervent 
prayer,  the  better  half  of  our  whole  work,  and  that  which 
makes  the  other  half  lively  and  effectual :  as  that  holy  com- 
pany tells  us,  when  appointing  deacons  to  serve  the  tables, 
they  add ;  "  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer, 
and  the  ministry  of  the  word.'^  And  is  it  not,  brethren,  our 
unspeakable  advantage,  beyond  all  the  gainful  and  honourable 
employments  of  the  world,  that  the  whole  work  of  our  parti* 
cular  calling  is  a  kind  of  living  .in  heaven,  and  besides  its 
tendency  to  the  saving  of  the  souls  of  others,  is  all  along  so 
proper  and  adapted  to  the  purifying  and  saving  of  our  own  ? 
But  you  will  possibly  say,  what  does  he  himself  that  speaks 
these  things  unto  us ?  Alas!  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.  All 
I  dare  say  is  this ;  I  think  I  see  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
am  enamoured  with  it,  though  I  attain  it  not ;  and  how  little 
soever  I  attain,  would  rather  live  and  die  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
than  in  the  pursuit,  yea,  or  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment, 
though  unpursued,  of  all  the  advantages  that  this  world 
affords.  And  I  trust,  dear  brethren,  you  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  have  the  same  desire  and  design,  and  follow  it  both 
more  diligently,  and  with  better  success.  But  I  will  stop  here, 
l^t  I  should  forget  myself,  and  possibly  run  on  tiU  I  have 
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wearied  you,  if  I  have  not  done  that  already :  and  yet  if  it  be 
BO,  I  will  hope  for  easy  pardon  at  your  hands,  as  of  a  fault  I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  heretofore,  nor  am  likely  heie^ 
after  often  to  commit.  To  the  all-powerful  grace  of  our  great 
Lord  and  Master,  I  recommend  you,  and  yoiu:  flocks,  and  your 
whole  work  amongst  them:  and  do  earnestly  entreat  your 
prayers  for 

Your  unworthiest,  but  most  affectionate. 

Brother  and  Servant, 

R.  Leighton. 

Some  time  after  the  negotiation  with  the  non- 
conformists had  gone  off,  Lieigbton  was  required  by 
a  royal  mandate  to  assist  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
in  nominating  proper  men  to  four  vacant  sees. 
Nairn,  Charteris,  and  Burnet,  were  the  persons  he 
fixed  upon  to  fill  three  of  them ;  and  he  was  seri- 
ously distressed  to  find  these  clergymen  resolute 
in  rejecting  the  appointment.  At  first  he  was  dis- 
posed not  to  recommend  any  others,  since  those, 
whom  he  considered  most  eligible,  had  refused  to 
bring  their  shoulder  under  the  burden.  But,  on 
mature  consideration,  he  thought  it  his  duty  rather 
to  present  the  best  qualified  persons  who  could  be 
induced  to  undertake  it,  than  to  leave  the  appoint- 
ment in  hands,  not  apt  to  administer  power  to  the 
advantage  of  true  religion. 

Another  feeble  attempt  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale,  in  the  year  1672,  to  reduce  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  covenanters,  by  executing  the  measure, 
that  Burnet  had  long  before  suggested^  of  placihg 
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the  discarded  ministers  in  parishes  by  couples. 
The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  had  already  expressed 
Bis  approbation  of  this  scheme,  aptly  comparing 
it  to  "  gathering  into  the  chimney,  where  they  might 
bum  safely,  the  coals  that  were  scattered  over  the 
house  and  setting  it  all  on  fire."  The  time,  how- 
ever, for  suppressing  the  spirit  of  recusancy  was 
gone  by.  Dissent  was  now  exasperated  into  fac- 
tion; and  had  the  times  been  more  favorable,  it 
would  still  have  required  a  hand  less  wayward  and 
inconstant  than  Lauderdale's,  to  impress  a  new  form 
on  the  stubborn  soul  of  presbyterianism. 

Leighton  now  considered  his  work  over;  and 
began  to  think  of  withdrawing  from  a  post,  which 
it  seemed  impossible  to  retain  with  advantage  to  the 
church.  While  he  had  made  no  way  with  the  non- 
conformists by  his  earnest,  his  affectionate,  and  it 
tnight  almost  be  said  his  humiliating  advances,  we 
have  seen  that  his  colleagues  were  ready  to  brand 
him  with  treachery  to  their  cause,  and  more  than 
insinuated  that  he  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  The  indulged  ministers,  also,  and  some 
others,  among  whom  was  Robert  Law,  from  whose 
memorials  I  have  collected  the  fact,  occasioned  him 
much  uneasiness  by  their  disorderly  and  seditious 
proceedings;  and  indeed  by  actual  immoralities^ 
which  went  to  such  a  length,  that  he  was  obliged,  in 
December  1673,  to  send  a  deputation,  with  a  formal 
Complaint  against  them  to  the  Privy  Council.  All 
these  crosses  and  disappointments  were  regarded 
by  Leighton,  as  so  many  providential  intimations 
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to  relinquish  an  employment^  wherein  he  was  doing 
no  service  to  the  churchy  while  sacrificing  all  his 
personal  comfort.  Anguish  was  drinking  up  his 
spirit,  without  benefit  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
Accordingly^  he  rigorously  canvassed  the  legality 
of  abdicating  his  ofiice:  he  found  out  several  in- 
latances  of  bishops  who  had  taken  that  step  and 
gone  into  retirement ;  and  at  length  he  fully  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  law  of  God  did  not  require  him 
to  retain  his  bishopric,  when  the  business  of  it 
was  but  to  consume  its  revenues  in  stately  indo^ 
lence.  On  scrutinizing  his  own  hearty  he  could  not 
perceive  that  he  was  prompted  to  this  measure  by 
successive  disgusts,  by  impatience  of  the  cross,  by 
wounded  pride,  by  secret  indignation  at  Providence, 
or  by  his  natural  propensity  to  a  quiet,  studious  and 
contemplative  privacy.  Was  it  not  a  duty,  rather 
than  t  fault,  to  renounce  a  position  of  anxious  dig- 
nity, and  barren  of  usefulness,  for  one  more  favorable 
to  prayer  and  meditation,  to  communion  with  God^ 
and  to  preparation  for  eternity  ?  He  was  now  gtoxv- 
ing  old  and  infirm :  be  had  need  to  respire  fVom  over* 
whelming  fatigues ;  and  well  could  he  adopt  for  his 
motto  the  sentence  of  Buchanan,  *'  Senectutefractus, 
portum  exoftam:^  The  dressing  and  undressing  of 
his  soul,  as  he  used  to  call  devotional  exerciseSi 
was  the  business  to  which  his  few  remaining  days 
ought  to  be  consecrated  ;  and  he  \^  longed  to  escapci 
if  only  mto  the  air  among  the  birds,"  from  the 
migrateful  service  which  he  had  not  declined,  when 
summoned  to  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the  church ;  bdl 
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from  which  he  held  himself  discharged,  now  that  it 
was  become  evident  that  no  good  could  ensue  from 
his  remaining  in  it. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  Leighton  had  been  long 
looking  out  for  the  moment,  when  he  might  indulge, 
without  violence  to  his  conscience,  his  disposition 
to  seclusion  from  the  world.  The  following  letter 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lightmaker,  apparently  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  episcopacy,  lets  us  into  his  feelings 
on  this  subject. 

Deab  Sister, 

I  was  strangely  surprised  to  see  the  bearer  here.  What 
could  occasion  it  I  do  not  yet  understand.  At  parting  he  ear- 
nestly desired  a  line  to  you,  which  without  his  desire  my  own 
affection  would  have  carried  me  to,  if  I  knew  what  to  say  but 
what  I  trust  you  do :  and  ^tis,  that  our  joint  business  is  to  die 
daily  to  this  world  and  self,  that  what  little  remains  of  our  life 
we  may  live  to  Him  that  died  for  us.  For  myself,  to  what 
purpose  is  it  to  tell  you,  what  the  bearer  can,  that  I  grow  old 
and  sickly ;  and  though  I  have  here  great  retirement,  as  great 
and  possibly  greater  than  I  could  readily  find  any  where  else, 
yet  I  am  still  panting  after  a  retreat  from  this  place  and  all 
public  charge,  and  next  to  rest  in  the  grave.  It  is  the  pres- 
singest  desire  I  have  of  any  thing  in  this  world ;  and,  if  it 
might  be,  with  you  or  near  you.  But  our  heavenly  Father, 
we  quietly  resigning  all  to  him,  both  knows  and  will  do  what 
is  best.  Remember  my  kindest  affection  to  your  son  and 
daughter  and  to  Mr.  Siderfin,  and  pray  for 

Your  poor  weary  brother, 
Dunblane,  April  19th.  R.  L, 

This  letter  is  dated  from  Dunblane,  where  he 
seems  to  have  mostly  resided,  after  the  treaty  of 
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accommodation  came  to  nothing .  In  this  retreat,  to 
which  he  was  very  partial,  there  is  said  to  be  still 
in  existence  a  shady  avenue,  called  "  the  Bishop's 
walk;**  a  name  which  it  took  from  the  practice  of 
the  venerable  Leighton  to  pace  up  and  down  it,  when 
he  wished  to  join  bodily  exercise  with  spiritual 
meditation.  It  was  probably  from  thence  that  he 
issued  the  following  apostolic  charge  to  the  Sjrnod 
of  Glasgow,  which  he  met  for  the  last  time  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  following  December. 

'  Letter    to    the    Synod    of   Glasgow,   convened 
April,  1673. 

Reverend  Brethren, 

It  is  neither  a  matter  of  much  importance,  nor  can  I  yet 

give  you  a  particular  and  satisfying  account  of  the  reasons  of 

my  absence  from  your  meeting,  which  I  trust,  with  the  help  ci 

a  little  time,  will  clear  itself:  but  I   can  assure  you,    I  am 

present  witli  you  in  my  most  affectionate  wishes  of  the  gracious 

presence  of  that  Holy  Spirit  amongst  you,  and  Mrithin  you  all, 

who  alone  can  make  this  and  all  your  meetings,  and  the  whole 

work  of  your  ministry,  happy  and  successful,  to  the  good  of 

souls,  and  His  glory  that  bought  them  with  his  own  blood. 

And  I  doubt  not,  that  your  own  great  desire,  each  for  yourself, 

and  all  for  one  another,  is  the  same;  and  that  your  daily  and 

great  employment  is,  by  incessant  and  fervent  prayer,  to  draw 

down  from  above  large  supplies  and  increases  of  that  blessed 

Spirit,  which  oiu:  Lord  and  Master  hath  assured  us  that  .our 

heavenly  Father  will  not  fail  to  give  to  them  that  ask  it.  •   And 

how  extreme  a  negligence  and  folly  were  it  to  want  so  rich  a 

gift  for  want  of  asking,  espiecially  in  those  devoted  to  so  high 

and  holy  a  service,  that  requires  so  great  d^rees  of  that  spirit 

of  holiness  and  Divine  love  to  purify  their  minds,  and  to  raise 
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them  above  their  S(pnse3  and  this  present  world!  Oh(  my 
dear  Brethren,  what  are  we  doing,  that  suffer  our  souls  to  creep 
and  grovel  on  this  earth,  and  do  so  little  aspire  to  the  heavenly 
life  of  christians,  and  more  eminently  of  the  messengers  and 
ministers  of  God»  as  stars,  yea,  as  angels,  which  he  hath  made 
spirits,  and  bis  ministers  a  flame  of  fire!  Oh !  wh^re  are  souls 
to  be  found  amongst  us,  that  represent  their  own  original,  that 
are  possessed  with  pure  and  sublime  apprehensions  of  God, 
the  Father  of  spirits,  and  are  often  raised  to  the  astonishing 
contemplation  of  his  eternal  and  blessed  being,  and  his  infinite* 
holiness  and  greatness  and  goodness;  and  are  accordingly 
burnt  up  with  ardent  love !  And  where  that  holy  fire  is 
wanting,  there  can  be  no  sacrifice,  whatsoever  our  invention,  or 
utterance,  or  gifts  may  be,  and  how  blameless  soever  the  ex* 
ternals  of  our  life  may  be,  and  even  our  hearts  free  from  gross 
pollutions;  for  it  is  scarce  to  be  suspected,  that  any  of  us  wiQ 
suffer  any  of  those  strange,  yea,  infernal  fires  of  ambition,  or 
avarice,  or  malice,  or  impure  lusts  and  sensualities,  to  bum 
within  us,  which  would  render  us  priests  of  idols,  of  airy 
nothings  and  of  dunghill  gods,  yea,  of  the  very  god  of  this 
world  the  prince  of  darkness.  Let  men  judge  us  and  revile  us 
as  they  pleose,  that  imports  nothing  at  all;  but  God  forbid 
any  thing  should  possess  our  hearts  but  He  that  loved  us,  and 
gave  himself  for  us;  for  we  know  we  cannot  be  vessels  of 
honour  meet  for  the  master^s  use,  unless  we  purge  ourselves 
fnmi  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  empty  our  hearts  of 
all  things  beside  him,  and  even  of  ourselves  and  our  own  will, 
and  have  no  more  any  desires  nor  delights,  but  his  will  alone, 
and  his  glory,  who  is  pur  peace,  and  our  life,  and  our  all. 
And,  truly,  I  think  it  were  our  best  and  wisest  reflection  upon 
the  many  difiiculties  and  discouragements  without  us,  to  be 
driven  by  them  to  live  more  within ;  as  they  observe  of  the 
bees,  that  when  it  is  foul  weather  abroad,  they  are  busy  in  their 
hives»  If  the  power  of  external  discipline  be  ^lervated  in  our 
lumdsi  yet,  who  can  binder  us  to  try,  and  judge  and  censure 
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ourselyeB;  andf  to  purge  the  inner  temples,  our  own  hearts, 
with  the  more  severity  and  exactness  ?  And  if  we  be  dashed 
and  bespattered  with  reproaches  abroad,  to  study  to  be  the 
ekaner  at  home;  and  the  less  we  find  of  medcness  and  charity 
in  the  world  about  us,  to  preserve  so  much  the  more  of  that  sweet 
temper  within  our  own  hearts;  blessing  them  that  cvtne  us,  and 
praying  for  them  that  persecute  us;  so  shall  we  most  effectually 
prove  ourselves  to  be  the  children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  even 
to  their  conviction  that  will  scarce  allow  lis,  in  any  sense,  to  be 
called  his  servants* 

As  for  the  confusions  and  contentions  that  still  abound  and 
increase  in  tliis  Church,  and  threaten  to  imdo  it,  I  think  our 
wisdom  shall  be,  to  cease  from  man,  and  look  for  no  help  till 
we  look  more  upwards,  and  dispute  and  discourse  less,  and. 
fast  and  pray  more;  and  so  draw  down  our  relief  from  the 
God  of  atder  and  peace,  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Concerning  myself,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  humbly  to 
entreat  you  to  pass  by  the  many  failings  and  weaknesses  you 
may  have  perceived  in  me  during  my  abode  amongst  you;  and 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  injured  or  offended  you,  or  any  of  you^ 
jn  the  management  of  my  public  charge,  or  in  private  converse, 
I  do  sincerely  beg  your  pardon:  though,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
make  any  requital  in  that  kind;  for  I  do  not  know  of  any 
thing  towards  me,  from  any  of  you,  that  needs  a  pardon  in 
the  least;  having  generally  paid  me  more  kindness  and  re* 
ipect,  than  a  much  better  or  wiser  man  could  either  have 
expected  or  deserved.  Nor  am  I  only  a  suitor  for  your  pardon, 
but  for  the  addition  of  a  further  charity,  and  that  so  great  a 
one,  that  I  have  nothing  to  plead  for  it,  but  that  I  need  it 
much, — ^your  prayers.     And  I  am  hopeful  as  to  that,  to  make 
you  some  little,  though  very  disproportioned  return;  for  what- 
soever becomes  of  me,  (through  the  help  of  God),  while  I 
Iive^  you  shall  be  no  one  day  of  my  life  forgotten  by 

Your  most  unworthy,  but  most  affectionate^ 
Brother  and  Servant, 

R.  L£tG&TOV. 
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P.  S.  I  do  not  see  whom  it  can  offend,  or  how  any  shall 
disapprove  of  it,  if  you  will  appoint  a  fast  throughout  your 
bounds,  to  entreat  a  blessing  on  the  seed  committed  to  the 
ground,  and  for  the  other  grave  causes  that  are  still  the  same 
as  they  were  the  last  year,  and  the  urgency  of  them  no  whit 
abated,  but  rather  increased:  but  in  this  I  prescribe  nothing, 
but  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  and  the  direction  of  God. 

The  account  is  brief,  which  Burnet  has  given,  of 
the  last  steps  of  this  holy  man's  episcopal  career. 
He  repaired  to  court,  and  there  tendered  to  Lauder-, 
dale  the  resignation  of  his  dignities.  At  first  the 
Duke  resolutely  opposed  this  motion,  but  was  at 
last  prevailed  upon  to  obtain  the  King's  consent  in 
writing  for  the  Archbishop's  retirement  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year,  if  his  own  mind  should  not  have 
undergone  a  change  within  that  period,  as  Lauder- 
dale expected  would  be  the  case.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  royal  engagement. 

"  Charles  R. 

^^  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  do  continue  in  that  station  for  one  whole  year ;  and 
we  shall  allow  liberty  to  him  to  retire  from  thence  at  the  end 
of  that  time. 

"  Given  at  our  Court,  at  Wliitehall,  the  Ninth  day  of  Au- 
gust, 167S;  and  of  our  Reign,  the  Twenty-fifth  Year.  By 
his  Majesty^s  command.'" 

Having  gained  this  point,  Leighton  went  back 
delighted,  and  observed  to  Burnet,  that  "  there 
was  now  but  one  uneasy  stage  between  him  and 
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rest,  and  he  would  wrestle  through  it  the  best  he 
could."  Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  the  year  com- 
pleted, than  he  hastened  up  to  London,  and  laid 
down  his  archbishopric,  which  was  restored  to  its 
former  possessor  Dr.  Alexander  Burnet.  After  his 
resignation,  he  resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh :  whence  he  retired  to  Broad- 
hurst,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Horsted  Keynes, 
Sussex,  belonging  to  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Edward 
Lightmaker,  Esq. ;  and  with  her  he  continued  till  his 
death. 

The  slightest  notice  is  more,  perhaps,  than  ought 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  account,  which  Robert  Law 
has  penned  of  the  transaction  just  narrated; 
since  to  those  who  have  the  least  acquaintance 
with  Leighton's  character,  it  must  appear  on  the  face 
of  it  to  be  an  absurd  slander.  It  is  pretended,  that 
the  Archbishop  never  meant  to  descend  from  his 
station;  but  Lauderdale,  whom  he  had  offended, 
persuaded  the  King  to  take  in  good  earnest  his  hy- 
pocritical resignation,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Sir  Ellis  and  other  court  friends  to  avert 
that  catastrophe.  Thus  was  the  poor  Archbishop, 
as  this  shameless  story-teller  would  have  it  believed, 
overreached  in  his  own  craftiness. 

Dismissing  this  contemptible  fabrication,  and 
along  with  it  another  idle  tale,  that  his  object  was 
to  exchange  his  Scotch  bishopric  for  one  in  Eng- 
land, we  may  advert  to  an  account  which,  if  not  quite 
correct,  yet  is  probably  not  quite  devoid  of  truth. 

The  account  is  that  Leighton,  finding  his  autho- 

VoL.  I.  h 
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rity  in  the  diocesan  synod  of  Glasgow  but  weak, 
while  he  administered  that  see  under  the  title  of 
Commendator,  procured  himself  to  be  elected 
Archbishop  on  the  27th  of  October,  1671 ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  did  not  ratify  the  election  by 
the  King's  letters  patent,  as  is  usually  done  in  such 
cases.  Sotne  have  supposed  that  this  disgusted 
Leighton,  and  determined  or  hastened  his  resigna^ 
tion.  Lauderdale  tried  at  iSrst  to  divert  him  from 
this  step :  but  when  that  crafty  minister  was  endan- 
gered by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  gain  over  the  episcopal 
bench  to  his  side,  and  thus  ward  off  an  impeach- 
ment, by  making  use  of  Leighton's  resignation,  which 
was  left  in  his  hands  and  by  reinstating  Burnet  *, 
whose  deprivation  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the 
English  Bishops. 

It  is  very  credible  that  Lauderdale  was  induced 
by  these  considerations  to  accept  the  resignation, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  steadily  refused, 
although  it  could  hardly  be  disagreeable  to  him,  as 
Leighton  never  stooped  to  solicit  his  favour,  and 
seldom  appeared  at  his  levees.  But  this  admission 
will  nowise  impugn  the  Archbishop's  sincerity  in 
making  the  tender.  The  reasons  for  resigning, 
which  he  himself  assigned  in  a  paper  that  has 
appeared  in  Bower's  History  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,   will  find  ready   credit  with  fair  and 

♦  This  bishop  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews,  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Archbishop  Sharp,  which  took  place  on  tlie  third  of  May, 
A.D.  1679,  on  Magus-Moor.     He  died  on  the  24th  August  1684. 
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thinking 'men ;  inasmuch  as  they  perfectly  accord 
with  the  genera]  tone  of  his  mind,  of  his  life  and 
conversation.     They  are  the  following : 

"  Whatsoever  others  may  judge,  they  that  know 
what  past  before  my  engaging  in  this  charge  will 
not  (I  believe)  impute  my  retreat  from  it  to  levity  or 
unfixedness  of  mind,  considering  how  often  I  de- 
clared beforehand,  both  by  word  and  writing,  the 
great  suspicions  I  had  that  my  continuance  in  it 
would  be  very  short ;  neither  is  it  from  any  sudden 
passion  or  sullen  discontent  that  I  have  now  re* 
signed  it ;  nor  do  I  know  any  cause  imaginable  for 
any  such  thing ;  but  the  true  reasons  of  my  retiring 
are  plainly  and  briefly  these. 

'*  1.  The  sense  I  have  of  the  dreadful  weight  of 
whatsoever  charge  of  souls,  and  all  kind  of  spiritual 
inspection  over  people,  but  much  more  over  mi- 
nisters, and  withal  of  my  own  extreme  unworthinesB 
and  unfitness  for  so  high  a  station  in  the  church ; 
and  there  is  an  episcopal  act  that  is  above  all  others 
formidable  to  me,  the  ordaining  of  ministers. 

''  2.  The  continuing  and  daily  increasing  divisions 
and  contentions,  and  many  other  disorders  of  this 
church,  and  the  little  or  no  appearance  of  their  cure 
for  our  time ;  and  as  little  hope  amidst  those  con- 
tentions and  disorders,  of  doing  any  thing  in  this 
station  to  promote  the  great  design  of  religion  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  which  were  the  only 
reason  of  continuing  in  it,  though  it  were  with  much 
pains  and  reluctance. 

"  3.  The  earnest  desire  I  have  long  had  oif  a  re- 
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tired  and  private  life,  which  is  now  much  increased 
by  sickliness  and  old  age  drawing  on,  and  the  suffi- 
cient experience  I  have  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of 
the  world. 

**  To  add  any  further  discourse,  a  large  apology 
in  this  matter  were  to  no  purpose ;  but  instead  of 
removing  other  mistakes  and  misconstructions,  would 
be  apt  to  expose  me  to  one  more  ;  for  it  would  look 
like  too  much  valuing  either  of  myself  or  of  the 
world's  opinion,  both  which  I  think  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  despise/' 

Of  the  habits  and  employments  of  this  man  of 
God,  during  the  sequel  of  his  life,  there  remain  but 
few  particulars.  Some  interesting  notices,  however, 
of  his  general  conversation,  which  are  mostly  gleaned 
from  his  nephew's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
the  pen  of  biography  will  not  be  employed  amiss  in 
recording. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  his  purpose,  in  divorcing 
himself  from  the  world,  to  give  up  the  remnant  of 
his  days  to  secret  and  tranquil  devotion.  Having 
spent  his  prime  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession, 
and  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  saw  no 
impropriety,  but  rather  a  suitableness,  in  consecrat- 
ing his  declining  years  more  immediately  to  God ; 
and  in  making  the  last  stage  of  earthly  existence  a 
season  of  unintermitted  preparation  for  the  scene, 
upon  which  he  was  to  enter  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Accordingly  he  lived  in  great  seclusion;  and  ab- 
stained, to  the  utmost  that  charity  and  courtesy 
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would  allow,  from  giving  and  receiving  visits.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  withdrew  from 
ministerial  employments.  After  disburdening  him- 
self of  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  again  took  to  the 
vocation  of  a  parish  minister,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  at  Horsted  Keynes,  or  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  in  reading  prayers  or  in  preaching. 
In  the  peasant's  cottage,  likewise, 

his  tongue  dropt  mauna : 

and  long  after  his  decease,  he  was  talked  of  by  the 
poor  of  his  village  with  affectionate  reverence.  With 
deep  feeling  would  they  recal  his  divine  counsels 
and  consolations ;  his  tenderness  in  private  converse ; 
and  the  impressive  sanctity,  which  he  carried  into 
the  solemnities  of  public  worship. 

Leighton  was  not  by  nature  morose  and  ascetic : 
yet  something  of  a  cloisteral  complexion  appears  to 
have  been  wrought  in  him  by  the  character  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  scarcity  of  men  like-minded  with 
himself.  He  plunged  into  the  solitudes  of  devotion, 
with  a  view  to  escape  from  the  polluting  commerce 
of  the  world ;  to  gain  the  highest  places  of  sacred 
contemplation,  and  to  maintain  perpetual  inter- 
course with  heaven. 

That  he  was  no  friend  to  monastic  seclusion  is 
certain.  He  reckoned  the  greater  number  of  the 
regular  clergy  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  to  be 
little  better  than  ignati  fures,  rapacious  drones  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  he  recognised  among  them  a  few 
specimens  of  extraordinary  growth  in  religion;  and 
thought  he  had  discovered  in  the  piety  of  some  con^ 
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ventual  recluses  a  peculiar  and  celestial  flavour, 
which  could  hardly  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Of  their 
sublime  devotion  he  often  spoke  with  an  admiration 
approaching  to  rapture ;  and  much  he  wished,  that 
the  sons  of  a  purer  faith  and  discipline  could  match 
them  in  that  seraphic  strength  and  swiftness  of  wing, 
by  which  they  soared  to  the  topmost  branches  of 
divine  contemplation,  and  cropped  the  choicest  clus- 
ters of  heavenly  fruitage.  "  It  is  not,"  he  would  say, 
**  the  want  of  religious  houses,  but  of  spiritual  hearts, 
that  glues  the  wing  of  our  affections,  and  hinders  the 
more  frequent  practice  of  this  leading  precept  of  the 
divine  law, — ^fervently  to  lift  up  our  souls  unto  God, 
and  to  have  our  conversation  in  heaven."  His  opinion 
was  that  a  mixed  life,  or,  as  he  beautifully  termed 
it,  an  angelical  life,  was  the  most  excellent; — a  life 
spent  between  ascending  to  fetch  blessings  from 
above,  and  descending  to  scatter  them  among 
mortals.  Would  christians  retreat  occasionally  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  and  tumult  of  life,  and  give  them- 
selves time  to  think,  they  might  become  enamoured 
of  those  beauties,  which  lie  above  the  natural  ken  on 
the  summit  of  God's  holy  mountain.  Some  of  the 
prelates  and  fathers  of  the  first  ages  had,  according 
to  his  notions,  hit  the  happy  medium ;  and,  by  min- 
gling pastoral  ministrations  with  devotional  retire- 
ment, had  earned  a  better  meed  than  is  due  to  the 
votaries  of  a  severe  and  unprofitable  solitude. 

Of  the  devotion  which  mingled  with  his  own  life, 
flowing  easily  from  a  wellspring  of  divine  love  in 
his  soul,  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  extravagantly. 
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Prayer  and  praise  were  his  business  and  his  pleasure. 
His  manner  of  praying  was  so  earnest  and  importu-* 
nate,  as  proved  that  his  soul  mounted  up  to  God  in 
the  flame  of  his  oral  aspirations.  Although  none 
was  ever  less  tainted  with  a  mechanical  spirit  in 
religion,  yet  he  denied  that  the  use  of  written  forms 
put  to  flight  the  power  of  devotion ;  and  he  him- 
self occasionally  used  them  with  an  energy  and  feel- 
ing, by  which  his  hearers  were  powerfully  excited. 
To  the  Lord's  prayer  he  was  particularly  partial, 
and  said  of  it ;  *'  Oh,  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  would 
make  rare  christians."  Considering  prayer,  fervent 
frequent  intercessory  prayer,  to  be  a  capital  part  of 
the  clerical  office,  he  would  repeat  with  great  appro- 
bation that  apophthegm  of  a  pious  bishop  ;  Ncccssc 
e9t,  non  ut  multum  Icgamus,  sed  ut  mtUtum  oremus. 
This  he  accounted  the  vessel,  with  which  alone 
living  water  can  be  drawn  from  the  well  of  divine 
mysteries.  Without  it  he  thought  the  application  of 
the  greatest  human  powers  to  theology,  would  turn 
out  a  laborious  vanity :  and  in  support  of  this  opinion 
he  adduced  the  confession  of  Erasmus,  that,  when 
he  began  to  approach  the  verities  of  celestial  wis- 
dom, he  thought  he  understood  them  pretty  well ; 
but,  after  much  study  of  commentators,  he  vras  in- 
finitely more  perplexed  than  before.  With  what  a 
holy  emphasis  would  Leighton  exclaim  in  comment- 
ing upon  those  words  of  David ;  "  Thou  (O  God)  has 
taught  me  :*'  ^*  Non  hommtSy  nee  consuettido,  nee  indus^ 
tria  mea,  sed  tu  docuisti.'* 

It  is  not,  however^  to  be  imagined  that  this  great 
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prelate,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  a  very  learned  age,  undervalued  human  eru- 
dition. On  the  contrary,  he  greatly  encouraged  it  in 
his  clergy;  and  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  there 
could  not  be  too  much,  if  it  were  but  sanctified. 
But  then  he  set  far  higher  store  by  real  piety ;  and 
would  remark,  with  a  felicitous  introduction  of  a 
passage  from  Seneca  ;  "  Non  opm  est  multis  Uteris  ad 
bonam  menlemy  but  to  be  established  in  grace  and  re- 
plenished with  the  spirit."  Pointing  to  his  books^ 
one  day,  he  said  to  his  nephew;  ''One  devout  thought 
is  worth  them  all ;" — meaning,  no  doubt,  that  no  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  is  comparable  in  value 
with  internal  holiness. 

Of  his  delight  in  the  inspired  volume  the  amplest 
proof  is  aftbrded  by  his  writings,  which  are  a  golden 
weft,  thickly  studded  with  precious  stones  from  that 
mine  in  beautiful  arrangement.  How  would  he  la- 
ment that  most  people,  instead  of  feeding  upon 
scriptural  truths,  instead  of  ruminating  on  them  lei- 
surely and  prolonging  the  luxury  as  skilful  epicures 
would  do,  rather  swallowed  them  down  whole  like 
bitter  pills,  the  taste  of  which  is  industriously  dis- 
guised! His  French  bible,  now  in  the  library  of 
Dunblane,  is  marked  in  numerous  places ;  and  the 
blank  leaves  of  it  are  filled  with  extracts  made  by 
his  own  pen  from  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  several  other  Fathers.  But  the 
bible,  which  he  had  in  daily  use,  gave  yet  stronger 
testimony  to  his  intimate  and  delightful  acquaintance 
with  its  contents.     With  the  book  of  psalms  he  was 
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particularly  conversant,  and  would  sometimes  style 

it  by  an  elegant  application  of  a  scriptural  metaphor, 
"  a  bundle  of  myrrh,  that  ought  to  lie  day  and  night 

in  the  bosom*."  **  Scarce  a  line  in  that  sacred 
psalter  (writes  his  nephew)  that  hath  passed  without 
the  stroke  of  his  pencil" 

To  him  the  sabbath  was  a  festive  day ;  and  he 
would  repair  to  God's  house  with  a  willing  spirit 
when  his  body  was  infirm.  One  rainy  sunday, 
when  through  indisposition  he  was  hardly  equal  to 
going  abroad,  he  still  persisted  in  attending  church, 
and  said  in  excuse  for  his  apparent  rashness ; 
*'  Were  the  weather  fair  I  would  stay  at  home,  but 
since  it  is  foul  I  must  go  ;  lest  I  be  thought  to  coun- 
tenance, by  my  example,  the  irreligious  practice  of 
letting  trivial  hindrances  keep  us  back  from  public 
worship." 

Averse  as  he  was  to  parade  of  all  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially to  dizening  out  religion  in  modish  draperies, 
yet  he  was  not  for  shrouding  her  in  a  gloomy  cowl, 
and  exposing  her  to  needless  scorn,  as  he  thought 
the  Quakers  did,  by  dressing  her  with  *'  an  hood 
and  bells."  It  was  his  wish  to  see  public  worship 
so  ordered  as  to  exclude  superfluous  ornament; 
while  it  preserved  those  sober  decencies,  which  at 
once  protect  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  help  to 
keep  awake  a  devout  spirit  in  the  worshipper. 

It  may  have  appeared  to  some  of  my  readers, 
that  Leighton's  latitudinarian  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  polity  bordered  upon  the  ro- 
mantic, and  were  unsuitable  to  the  present  imper- 

^       ♦  Song  of  Solomon,  chap.  i.  v.  IS. 
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feet  state  of  the  christian  church«  But  it  is  due  to 
him  not  to  forget^  that  he  was  an  inexorable  enemy 
to  laxity  and  disorder ;  and  maintained  the  neces- 
sity of  a  regular  and  exact  administration  of  the 
churchy  although  he  was  comparatively  indifferent 
about  the  form  of  that  administration^  if  it  did  but 
ensure  a  good  supply  for  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people.  **  The  mode  of  church  government^  he 
would  say,  is  immaterial ;  but  peace  and  concord, 
kindness  and  goodwill,  are  indispensable.  But, 
alas,  I  rarely  find,  in  these  days,  men  nerved  with 
a  holy  resolution  to  contend  for  the  substance  more 
than  for  the  ceremony ;  and  disposed  in  weak  and 
indifferent  things  to  be  weak  and  compliant" 
Among  such  things  he  classed  those  points  of  dis* 
cipliue,  on  which  the  dissenters  stood  out,  de- 
claring that  ^^he  could  not  in  earnest  find  them 
to  amount  to  more." 

The  religion  of  this  preeminent  saint  was  incor- 
porated with  the  whole  frame  of  his  life  and  con- 
versation. This  gave  a  peculiarity,  which  was 
striking  and  impressive,  to  many  of  his  ordinary 
actions.  They  were  the  same  things  which  other 
men  did,  but  they  were  done  in  another  manner, 
and  bore  the  shining  print  of  his  angelic  spirit. 
So  impressively  was  this  the  case,  that  his  nephew, 
when  a  little  child,  struck  with  his  reverential  man- 
ner of  returning  thanks  after  a  meal,  observed  to  his 
mother,  that  ^^  his  imcle  did  not  give  thanks  like 
other  folk/' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Christianity,  in  the 
days  of  its  youthful  vigour,  gave  birth  to  a  more 
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finished  pattern  than  Leighton  of  the  love  of  holi- 
ness. It  was  truly  his  reigning  passion ;  and  his 
longing  to  depart  hence  grew  out  of  an  intense 
desire  to  be  transformed  into  the  divine  likeness. 
"  To  be  content  to  stay  always  in  this  world,  he 
observed,  is  above  the  obedience  of  angels.  Those 
holy  spirits  are  employed  according  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  natures,  and  restlessness  in  hymns  of 
praise  is  their  only  rest :  but  the  utmost  we  poor 
mortals  can  attain  to,  is  to  lie  awake  in  the  dark, 
and  a  great  piece  of  art  and  patience  it  is  spaliosam 
JnUere  noctem.''  Often  would  he  bewail  the  prone- 
ness  of  christians  to  stop  short  of  that  perfection, 
the  pursuit  of  which  is  enjoined  upon  us;  and  it 
was  his  grief  to  observe,  that  even  good  men  are 
content  to  be  **  low  and  stunted  vines."  The  wish 
nearest  his  heart  was,  to  attain  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  and  all  his  sin- 
gularities, for  such  to  our  reproach  they  are,  arose 
from  this  desire  being  in  him  so  much  more  ar- 
dent than  it  is  in  ordinary  christians.  In  the  sub- 
joined  letter  this  habit  of  mind,  this  insatiable  long- 
ing after  perfect  holiness  is  finely  portrayed.  It 
was  written  when  he  was  principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. 

S1B3 

Oh !  what  a  weariness  is  it  to  live  amongst  men,  and  find 
so  few  men ;  and  amongst  christians,  and  find  so  few  christians; 
so  much  talk  and  so  little  action;  religion  turned  almost  to  a 
tune  and  air  of  words ;  and  amidst  all  our  pretty  discourses, 
pusillanimous  and  base,  and  so  easily  dragged  into  the  mire, 
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self  and  flesh  and  pride  and  passion  domineering,  while  we 
speak  of  being  in  Christ  and  clothed  with  him,  and  believe  it, 
because  we  speak  it  so  often  and  so  confidently.  Well,  I 
know  you  are  not  willing  to  be  thus  gulled ;  and  having  some 
glances  of  the  beauty  of  hoUness,  aim  no  lower  than  perfec- 
tion, which  in  the  end  we  hope  to  att£un ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  smallest  advances  towards  it  are  more  worth  than 
crowns  and  sceptres.  I  believe  it,  you  often  think  on  these 
words  of  the  blessed  champion  Paul,  (1  Cor.  ix.  24,  &c.)  There 
is  a  noble  guest  within  us.  Oh !  let  all  our  business  be  to 
entertain  him  honourably,  and  to  live  in  celestial  love  within ; 
that  will  make  all  things  without  be  very  contemptible  iu  our 
eyes. — I  should  rove  on  did  not  I  stop  myself,  it  falling  out 
well  too  for  that,  to  be  hard  upon  the  posthours  ere  I  thought 
of  writing.  Therefore,  **  good  night,"  is  all  I  add ;  for  what- 
ever hour  it  comes  to  your  hand,  I  believe  you  are  as  sensible 
as  I  that  it  is  still  night :  but  the  comfort  is,  it  draws  ni^ 
towards  that  bright  morning  that  shall  make  amends. 

Your  weary  fellow-pilgrim, 

xv.  L* 

It  would  perhaps  be  inexpedient  for  every  one  to 
attain  such  habits  of  religious  abstraction,  and  to 
keep  as  much  aloof  from  the  world,  as  Leighton 
did  in  the  period  of  his  life  we  are  now  reviewing. 
Indeed,  he  himself  expressed  his  conviction,  that  "a 
thorough  practical  belief  of  those  things,  which  we 
all  acknowledge  to  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
eternal  world,  would  hinder  us  from  buying  and 
selling,  and  interfere  with  the  necessary  business  of 
life;  or,  at  least,  would  render  it  an  intolerable 
drudgery."  God  is  therefore  indulgent  to  our  state 
and  condition,  in  not  letting  in  upon  our  minds,  in 
general,  more  vivid  views  of  futurity.     Neverthe- 
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less,  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  have  before 
our  eyes  some  bright  examples  of  saints  who  have 
outstripped  their  competitors,  and  have  gained  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  up  which  the  train  of  feebler  pil- 
grims is  still  painfully  toiling.  Such  extraordinary 
proficients  in  the  life  and  power  of  godliness  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  keep  it  from  corruption. 
They  rebuke  the  slackness  of  those  half-hearted 
homesick  mariners,  who  stand  off  and  on,  wist- 
fully eyeing  the  shore  from  which  they  have  reluc- 
tantly parted,  instead  of  launching  into  the  deep, 
and  making  sail  for  a  better  country.  They  pre- 
vent a  scandalous  depression  of  the  standard  of 
christian  piety;  they  animate  the  despondent  to 
hope  and  perseverance ;  and  they  exhibit,  with  a 
demonstratL  which  puts  to  shame  the  cavils  of 
the  sceptic,  the  superiority  of  christian  philosophy, 
in  the  formation  of  character,  to  the  most  elaborate 
systems  of  human  ethics. 

Of  the  effectual  eloquence  of  Leighton's  great  ex- 
ample a  striking  instance  is  adduced  in  Mr.  Edward 
Lightmaker's  letter.  The  writer's  father,  after  wit- 
nessing the  holy  and  mortified  life  of  this  eminent 
saint,  became  sensible,  that  a  man  is  in  no  safe  con- 
dition for  dying,  unless  he  be  striving  after  the 
highest  degrees  of  piety.  "  If  none  shall  go  to  hea- 
ven," he  exclaimed,  "but  so  holy  a  man  as  this,  what 
will  become  of  me  ?"  Under  these  impressions  he 
very  much  withdrew  from  the  world ;  relinquished  a 
profitable  business  because  of  its  daogerous  entangle- 
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ments ;  and  made  the  care  of  his  ultimate  felicity 
his  chief  occupation. 

Such  consequences  might  well  be  expected  to 
flow  from  an  intimacy  with  Leighton,  for  his  dis- 
course breathed  the  spirit  of  heaven.  To  no  one, 
perhaps,  do  the  exquisite  lines  of  the  christian  poet 
Cowper  more  accurately  apply : 

When  one,  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies, 
Has  fill'^d  his  um  where  these  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
*Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide, 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied. 

He  seldom  discoursed  on  secular  matters,  \idthout 
happily  and  naturally  throwing  in  some  spiritual 
reflexions;  and  it  was  his  professed  opinion,  that 
nothing  takes  off  more  from  the  authority  of  minis- 
ters and  the  efficacy  of  their  message,  than  a  custom 
of  vain  and  frivolous  conversation.  Indeed,  "  he  had 
brought  himself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  (writes 
his  first  biographer)  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and 
but  seldom  smile;  and  he  kept  himself  in  such  a 
constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  perpetual  meditation."  Although  he  was 
not  at  all  given  to  sermonize,  yet  any  little  incident, 
that  fell  under  his  observation,  would  cause  some 
pious  sentiment  to  drop  from  him;  just  as  the 
slightest  motion  makes  a  brimful  goblet  run  over. 
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Meeting  a  blind  beggar  one  day,    he  observed ; 
*'  Methinks  this  poor  suflferer  cries  out  in  behalf  of 
the  whole  human  race,  as  its  representative;  ahd 
let  what  he  so  earnestly  craves  be  given  him,  as 
readily  as  God  bestows  a  cure  on  the  spiritually 
blind  who  ask  it/*—"  It  is  extremely  severe/*  said 
his  sister  to  him,  speaking  of  the  season :  ^'  But 
thou,  O  God,  hast  made  summer  and  winter,'*  was 
his  devout  reply. — Some  one  saying,  "  you  have 
been  to  hear  a  sermon:"  "  I  met  a  sermon,"  was  his 
answer,  "  a  sermon  de  facto,  for  I  met  a  corpse ;  and 
rightly  and  profitably  are  the  funeral  rites  observed, 
when  the  living  lay  it  to  heart."     Thus  he  endea- 
voured to  derive  spiritual  good  out  of  every  passing 
circumstance,  and  to  communicate  good  to  others. 

In  a  soul  so  full  of  heaven  there  was  little  room 
for  earthly  attachments.  Indeed,  the  whole  tone 
of  his  discourse,  and  the  constant  tenour  of  his  life, 
evinced  his  detachment,  not  only  from  pomps  and 
riches  and  delicacies,  but  from  what  are  usually 
esteemed  to  be  common  comforts  and  necessaries. 
To  his  judgment  the  middle  condition  of  life  best 
approved  itself.  "  Better  to  be  in  the  midst,"  were 
his  words,  "  between  the  two  pointed  rocks  of  deep 
penury  and  high  prosperity,  than  to  be  on  the 
sharps  of  either."  But  his  choice,  to  quote  his  own 
emphatic  expression,  was  to  choose  nothing,  and 
he  left  it  to  a  better  wisdom  than  his  own  to  carve 
out  his  earthly  lot.  **  If  we  are  born  to  worldly 
greatnesses,  let  us  even  take  them,  and  endeavour 
to  make  friends  with  them  who  shall  stand  us  in 
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good  stead,  when  we  are  put  out  of  our  steward- 
ship: but  to  desire  that  our  journey  should  be  by 
the  troublesome  and  dangerous  road  of  worldly 
prosperity,  is  a  mighty  folly."  He  was  pleased 
with  an  ingenious  similitude  of  Dr.  Sale's,  who  com- 
pares the  good  things  of  this  life  to  mushrooms, 
which  need  so  many  precautions  in  eating,  that 
wholly  to  wave  the  dish  is  the  safest  wisdom. 

To  corporal  indulgences  none  was  ever  more  in- 
different. Indeed  he  practised  a  rigorous  abstemi- 
ousness, keeping  three  fasts  in  the  week,  and  one  of 
them  always  on  the  Sunday;  not  from  a  supersti- 
tious esteem  of  the  bodily  penance,  but  in  order  to 
make  the  soul  light  and  active  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  sacred  festival.  His  nephew  thinks  that  he 
injured  his  health  by  excessive  abstinence  :  but  his 
own  maxim  was,  that  "  little  eating  and  little  speak- 
ing do  no  one  any  harm :''  and  he  would  say  plea- 
santly when  dinner  was  announced ;  *^  Well,  since 
we  are  condemned  to  this,  let  us  sit  down."  His 
notions  of  the  moderation,  which  christians  ought 
to  exercise  at  the  table,  will  be  generally  ac- 
counted extravagant.  When  his  sister  once  invited 
him  to  eat  of  a  particular  dish,  extolling  it  as  very 
good,  he  declined  it,  saying;  '*  What  is  it  good  for, 
but  to  please  a  wanton  taste?  One  thing  forborne  is 
better  than  twenty  things  taken."  "  But,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Light  maker,  "  why  were  these  things 
bestowed  on  us?"  "  To  see,"  he  rejoined,  *'  how 
well  we  could  forbear  them;"  and  then  added; 
"  Shall  I  eat  of  this  delicacy,  while  a  poor  man 
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wants  his  dinner  V  He  thought  people  in  general 
much  too  expensive  and  curious  in  the  preparation 
of  their  meals>  and  wished  this  domestic  profusion 
were  turned  into  a  channel  of  distribution  to  the 
poor.  Every  thing  beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of 
life  he  termed  the  overflowings  of  a  full  cup,  which 
ought  not  to  run  to  waste,  but  descend  into  the 
poor  man's  platter.  The  gratifications  of  bodily 
appetite  would  not,  he  was  persuaded,  be  so  much 
reckoned  on,  if  professed  christians  had  more  "  spi- 
ritual sensuality,"  as  he  often  termed  that  ardent 
relish,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  rectified  souls, 
for  the  meat  and  drink,  the  hidden  manna,  of  God's 
immortal  banquet. 

He  used  to  compare  a  man's  station  in  life  to  an  im- 
prisonment, and  observed,  that,  **  although  it  is  be- 
coming to  keep  the  place  of  our  confinement  clean 
and  neat,  it  were  ill  done  to  build  upon  it."  His 
sister,  thinking  he  carried  his  indifference  to  earthly 
things  too  far,  and  that  his  munificence  required 
some  check,  said  to  him  once ;  *'  If  you  had  a  wife 
and  children,  you  must  not  act  thus."  His  answer 
was ;  "  I  know  not  how  it  would  be,  but  I  know 
how  it  should  be.  *  Enoch  walked  with  God  ; — and 
begat  sons  and  daughters.'  " 

In  truth,  his  liberality  was  boundless.  All  he  re- 
ceived was  distributed  to  the  poor,  except  the  bare 
pittance  which  his  necessities  imperiously  de- 
manded for  himself.  Unwilling,  however,  to  gain 
any  credit  for  beneficence,  he  commonly  dispensed 
his  boimty  through  the  hands  of  others,   as  we 

Vol.  I.  i 
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learn  from  Burnet,  who  oflSciated  as  his  almoner  in 

London. 
In    exemplification    of   his    humane    and    ami« 

able  condescension  to  his  friends  and  depend^ 
ents,  there  is  an  anecdote,  which  will  not  disgrace 
our  pages.  He  once  had  a  Roman  Catholic  servant^ 
who  made  a  point  of  abstaining  from  flesh  on  the 
fast  days  prescribed'  by  the  Romish  calendar, 
Leighton,  being  apprized  of  this  by  Mrs.  Lightmaker^ 
commented  on  the  vanity  of  such  scruples,  yet  re- 
quested her  to  indulge  the  poor  man  with  such  fare 
as  suited  his  erroneous  piety,  lest  the  endeavour  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  practice  should  drive  him  to 
falshood  or  prevarication.  *'  For  to  this,"  he  added^ 
'*  many  poor  creatures  are  impelled,  not  so  much 
from  a  corrupt  inclination,  as  for  want  of  a  hand* 
some  truth."  So  gentle  was  he  in  his  construction 
of  the  faults  and  foibles  of  others. 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  ascertain,  even  were  it 
possible,  whether  this  be  the  identical  manservant, 
whose  idle  pranks  have  earned  him  a  never-dying 
fame  in  Dunblane  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  fol* 
lowing  story  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  provoca- 
tions, with  which  this  thoughtless  fellow  used  to  try 
his  master's  equanimity.  Having  a  fancy  one  morn- 
ing for  the  diversion  of  fishing,  he  locked  the  door 
of  the  house  and  carried  off  the  key,  leaving  his  mas* 
ter  imprisoned.  He  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
his  sport  to  think  of  returning  till  the  evening,  when 
the  only  admonition  he  received  for  his  gross  beha- 
viour from  the  meek  bishop,  was ;  **  John^  when  you 
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next  go  a  fishing,  remember  to  leave  the  key  in 
the  door." 

The  whole  history  of  Leighton's  life  proclaims 
his  abhorrence  of  persecution.  It  is  related 
that  his  sister  once  asked  him,  at  the  request 
of  a  friend,  what  he  thought  was  the  mark  of 
the  Beast ;  at  the  same  time  adding ;  ''  I  told  the 
inquirer  that  you  would  certamly  answer  you  could 
not  tell."  "  Truly  you  said  well/'  replied  Leighton; 
•*  but,  if  I  might  fancy  what  it  were,  it  would  be 
something  with  a  pair  of  horns  that  pusheth  his 
neighbour,  as  hath  been  so  much  seen  and  prac* 
tised  in  church  and  state."  He  also  passed  a  severe 
sentence  on  the  Romanists,  **  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
making  proselytes,  fetched  ladders  from  hell  to 
scale  heaven  :**  and  he  deeply  lamented,  that  men 
of  the  reformed  church  should  have  given  in  to 
similar  measures. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  narrative  of  his  public  con- 
duct, how  firmly  he  withstood  the  severe  mea- 
smres  set  afoot  to  produce  an  uniformity  of  worship 
in  Scotland.  Swords  and  halberts,  tongs  and  pin* 
cers,  were  very  unfit  instrunlentii,  in  his  esteem,  for 
advancing  the  scifence  and  pr^ctiM  of  religion;  *'  The 
scripture  tells  us,  indeed,  of  plucking  out  a  right 
eye  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  body ;  but  if 
that  eye  admit  of  a  cure,  it  should  rather  be  pre- 
served ;  only  let  its  cure  be  committed  to  the  dex* 
terouB  hands  of  the  kindest  oculist,  and  not  to  n 
mere  bungler,  who  would  mar  instead  of  healing. 
For  himself  he  would  sufFei?  any  thing,  rather  than 

i2 
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touch  a  hair  of  the  head  of  those,  who  laboured  un- 
der such  pitiable  maladies,  as  errors  in  faith  must 
be  accounted.  Or,  if  he  did  meddle  with  them,  it 
should  be  with  such  a  gentle  touch,  as  would  prove 
the  friendliness  of  his  disposition  and  purpose."  "  I 
prefer/'  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  "  an  erroneous 
honest  man  before  the  most  orthodox  knave  in  the 
world ;  and  I  would  rather  convince  a  man  that  he  hai 
a  soul  to  save,  iand  induce  him  to  live  up  to  that  belief^ 
than  bring  him  over  to  my  opinion  in  whatsoever 
else  beside.  Would  to  God  that  men  were  but  as 
holy  as  they  might  be  in  the  worst  of  forms  now 
among  us !  Let  us  press  them  to  be  holy,  and  mis- 
carry if  they  can.*'  Being  told  of  a  person  who  had 
changed  his  persuasion,  all  he  said  was;  ^'Ishe 
more  meek ;  more  dead  to  the  world  ?  If  so,  he  has 
made  a  happy  change." 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  going  one  day  to  visit  a 
leading  minister  of  the  presbytery,  he  found  him 
discoursing  to  his  company  on  the  duties  of  a  holy 
life.  Leigh  ton,  instead  of  turning  off  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  current  reasons  for  nonconformity, 
though  he  had  gone  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing them,  instantly  fell  in  with  the  train  of 
conversation,  and  concluded  his  visit  without  at- 
tempting to  change  it.  To  some  of  his  friends, 
who  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  apparent  over* 
sight;  **  Nay,"  he  'replied,  *'  the  good  man  and  I 
were  in  the  main  agreed ;  and  for  the  points  in 
which  we  differ,  they  are  mostly  unimportant; 
and  though  they  be  of   moment,  it   is  advisable 
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before  pressing  any,  to  win  as  many  volunteers  as 
we  can." 

This  feature  of  his  character  is  further  illustrated 
by  an  anecdote,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve authentic.  A  friend  calling  upon  him  one  day, 
and  not  meeting  him  at  home,  learnt  on  inquiry  that 
he  was  gone  to  visit  a  sick  presbyterian  minister  on  a 
horse  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  catholic  priest. 

His  sobriety  of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  These  quali- 
ties were  conspicuous  in  his  never  pretending  to  de- 
velope  the  secret  things  of  God,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  his  learning  and  his  talent  for  high 
speculation.  Instead  of  hazarding  a  guess  on  a  dif- 
ficult point,  to  which  he  had  been  requested  to  turn 
his  thoughts,  he  said  to  the  inquirer,  on  meeting  him 
some  time  afterwards ;  **  I  have  not  yet  got  the  les- 
son you  set  me."  And  to  his  nephew,  who  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  certain  text  of  scripture 
which  he  could  not  understand,  his  answer  was; 
"  And  many  more  that  I  cannot."  In  reverently 
standing  aloof  from  those  mysteries  of  the  divine 
nature  and  government,  which  are  enshrined  in  a 
light  no  mortal  eye  can  gaze  upon  undazzled,  he 
discovered  a  judgment  equal  to  his  modesty,  and 
exemplified  the  saying  of  Solomon,  that,  '*  with  the 
lowly  is  wisdom."  Being  once  interrogated  about 
the  saints  reigning  with  Christ,  he  tried  to  elude  the 
question  by  merely  replying;  "  If  we  suffer  with 
him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him."  Pressed,  how- 
ever^ to  give  his  opinion,  whether  or  not  the  saint» 
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would  exercise  rule  in  the  earth,  although  Christ 
should  not  in  person  assume  the  sovereignty,  he 
answered  with  exquisite  judgment ;  '^  If  God  hath 
appointed  any  such  thing  for  us,  he  will  give  us 
heads  to  bear  such  liquor :  our  preferment  shall  not 
make  us  reel."    Prying  into  matters  of  this  nature, 
which  the  spirit  of  God  has  apparently  sealed  up 
from  man's  inquisitiveness,  was  in  his  estimation  in- 
decent and  dangerous ;  and  he  thought  that  passion- 
ate curiosity,   which  overleaps  the  boundaries  of 
revelation,  might  be  well  rebuked  by  the  angel's 
answer  to  Manoah ;  **  Why  askest  thou  thus  after 
my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret."    "  Enough,"  he  said, 
*^  is  discovered  to  satisfy  us,  that  righteousness  and 
judgment  are  within,  although  round  about  his  throne 
are  clouds  and  darkness :"  and  he  blamed  those, 
*^  who  boldly  venture  into  the  very  thick  darkness 
and  deepest  recesses  of  the  divine  majesty."   "  That 
prospect  of  election  and  predestination,"  said  he, 
*'  is  a  great  abyss,  into  which  I  choose  to  sink,  rather 
than  attempt  to  sound  it.      And  truly  any  attempt 
at  throwing  light  upon  it  makes  it  only  a  greater 
abyss,  and  is  a  piece  of  blamable  presumption.'* 
In  conformity  with  these  sound  views,  he  always 
endeavoured,  when  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,    to    repress   such    perilous  inquiries; 
judging  them  of  a  nature  to  make  young  students 
conceited,  disputatious  and  sceptical,  and  to  lead 
them  away  from  the  love  of  truth  and  the  practice 
of  piety. 
How  discreet  and  tender  a  counsellor  he  wa3  U) 
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persons  labouring  under  religious  doubts  and  per- 
plexities,  the  two  following  letters  bear  witness. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  a  lady  of  quality  to  whom  he 
was  personally  unknown,  but  who  seems  to  have 
solicited  his  advice  through  the  intervention  of  a 
common  friend. 

Madam, 

Though  I  have  not  the  hmiour  to  be  acquainted  with 
jour  Ladyship,  yet  a  friend  of  yours  has  acquainted  me  with 
your  condition,  though  I  confess  the  iinfittest  of  all  men  to 
minister  any  thing  of  spiritual  relief  to  any  person,  either  by 
prayer  or  advice  to  you ;  but  he  could  have  imparted  such  a 
thing  to  none  o£  greata:  secrecy,  and  withal  of  greater  sym* 
pathy  and  t^ider  compassion  towards  such  as  are  exercised  with 
those  kind  <^  conflicts ;  as,  having  been  formerly  acquainted 
with  the  like  myself,  all  sorts  of  sceptical  and  doubtful  thoughts, 
touching  those  great  points  having  not  only  past  throu^  my 
head,  but  some  of  them  have  for  some  time  sat  more  fast  and 
painfully  upon  my  mind ;  but  in  the  name  of  the  "Lord  they 
were  at  length  quite  dispelled  and  scattered.  And  oh  !  that  I 
could  love  and  bless  Him,  who  is  my  deliverer  and  strength^ 
my  rock  and  fortress,  whore  I  have  now  found  safety  from 
these  inoundons;  and  I  am  very  confident  you  shall  shortly 
find  the  same ;  only  wait  patioitly  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in 
him,  for  you  diall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  counte* 
umoe ;  and  it  is  that  alone  that  can  enlighten  you,  and  dear 
your  mind  of  all  those  fogs  and  mists  that  now  possess  it,  and 
calm  the  storms  that  are  raised  within  it  You  do  well  to  read 
good  books  that  are  proper  for  your  help,  but  rather  the  shortest 
and  plainest,  than  the  more  tedious  and  voluminous,  that  scmie- 
times  entangle  a  perplexed  mind  yet  more,  by  grasping  many 
more  questions,  and  answers,^  and  arguments  than  is  needful : 
but,  above  all,  still  cleave  to  the  inoomparahle  qpring  of  hgfat 
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and  divine  comfort,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  even  in  despite  of  all 
doubts  concerning  them.  And  when  you  find  your  thoughts  in 
disorder  and  at  a  loss,  entertain  no  dispute  with  them  by  any 
means  at  that  time,  but  rather  divert  from  them  to  short 
prayer,  or  to  other  thoughts,  and  sometimes  to  well  chosen 
company,  or  the  best  you  can  have  where  you  are ;  and  at  some 
other  time,  when  you  find  yourself  in  a  cahner  and  serener 
temper  and  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  a  little  more  confidence 
in  Grod,then  you  may  resume  your  reasons  against  unbeUef  yet  so 
as  to  beware  of  casting  yourself  into  new  disturbance.  For  when 
your  mind  is  in  a  sober  temper,  there  is  nothing  so  suitable  to 
its  strongest  reason,  nothing  so  wise  and  noble  as  religion ;  and^ 
to  believe  it  is  so  rational,  that,  as  now  I  am  framed,  I  am  a&aid 
that  my  belief  proceeds  too  much  from  reason,  and  is  not  so  divine 
and  spiritual  as  I  would  have  it;  only  when  I  find  (as  in  some 
measure  through  the  grace  of  God  I  do)  that  it  hath  some  real 
virtue  and  influence  upon  my  afiections  and  track  of  life,  I  hope 
there  is  somewhat  of  a  higher  tincture  in  it.  But,  in  point  of 
reason  I  am  well  assured,  that  all  that  I  have  heard  from  the 
wittiest  atheists  and  libertines  in  the  world,  is  nothing  but  bold 
ravery  and  madness,  and  their  whole  discourse  a  heap  of  folly 
and  ridiculous  nonsense.  For  what  probable  account  can  they 
give  of  the  wonderful  frame  of  the  visible  world,  without  the 
supposition  of  an  eternal  and  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness  that  formed  it,  and  themselves,  and  all  things  in  it  ? 
And  what  can  they  think  of  the  many  thousands  of  martyrs  in 
the  first  age  of  Christianity,  that  endured  not  simple  death,  but 
all  the  inventions  of  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  for  their  belief 
of  that  most  holy  faith,  which,  if  the  miracles  that  confirmed 
it,  had  not  persuaded  them  so,  they  themselves  had  been  thought 
the  most  prodigious  miracles  of  madness  in  all  the  world  ?  It 
is  not  want  of  reason  on  the  side  of  religion  that  makes  fooU 
disbelieve  it,  but  the  interest  of  their  brutish  lusts  and  dissolute 
Kves  makes  them  wish  it  were  not  true :  and  there  is  this  vast 
difference  betwixt  you  and  them ;  they  would  gladly  believe 
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less  than  they  do,  and  you  would  also  gladly  believe  more  than 
they  do :  they  are  sometimes  pcdned  and  tormented  with  appre- 
hensions that  the  doctrine  of  religion  is,  or  may  be,  true ;  and 
you  are  perplexed  with  suggestions  to  doubt  of  it,  which  are  to 
you  as  unwilling  and  unwelcome,  as  these  appr^ensious  of  its 
troth  are  to  them.    Believe  it.  Madam,  these  different  thoughts 
of  yours,  are  not  yours,  but  his  that  inserts  them,  and  throws 
them  as  fiery  darts  into  your  mind,  and  they  shall  assuredly  be 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  not  to  yours.     Think  you  that  infinite 
goodness  is  ready   to  take  advantage  of  his  poor  creatures, 
and  to  reject  and  condemn  those,  that,  against  all  the  assaults 
made  upon  them,  desire  to  keep  their  heart  for  him,  and  to 
acknowledge  him,  and  to  love  him  and  live  to  him.     He  made 
us,  and  knows  our  mould,  and  as  a  father  pities  his  children 
pities  them  that  fear  him ;  for  he  is  their  father  and  the  tenderest 
and  kindest  of  all  fathers;  and,  as  a  father  pities  his  child  when 
it  is  sick,  and  in  the  rage  and  ravery  of  a  fever,  though  it  even 
utter  reproachful  words  against  himself,  shall  not  our  dearest 
fiither  both  forgive  and  pity  those  thoughts  in  any  child  of  his, 
that  arise  not  from  any  wilful  hatred  of  him,  but  are  kindled  in 
hell  within  them  ?     And  no  temptation  hath  befallen  you  in 
this,  but  that  which  has  been  incident  to  men,  and  to  the  best 
of  men;    and  their  heavenly  father  hath  not  only  forgiven 
them,  but  in  due  time  hath  given  them  an  happy  issue  out  of 
them,  and  so  he  will  assuredly  do  to  you.     In  the  mean  time, 
when  these  assaults  come  thickest  and  violentest  upon  you, 
throw  yourself  down  at  his  foot-stool,  and  say ;  ^^  O  God, 
'^  father  of  mercies,  save  me  from  this  hell  within  me.    I  ac- 
*^  knowledge,  I  adore,  I  bless  thee,  whose  throne  is  in  heaven, 
*^  with  thy  blessed  Son  and  crucified  Jesus,  and  thy  Hclj 
^^  Spirit,  and  also,  though  thou  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  thee : 
*5  but  I  cannot  think  thou  canst  hate  and  reject  a  poor  soul 
^^  that  desires  to  love  thee,  and  cleave  to  thee,  so  long  as  I  can 
**  hold  by  the  skirts  of  thy  garment  until  thou  violently  shake 
^^  me  ofi;  which  I  am  confident  thou  wouldst  not  do,  because 


•  •  • 
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^5  thou  art  love  and  goodness  itself  and  thy  mercies  endure  for 
^^  ever.^  Thus,  or  in  what  other  frame  your  soul  shall  W  car- 
ried to  vent  itself  into  his  bosom,  be  assured,  your  words,  yea, 
your  silent  sighs  and  breathings  shall  not  be  lost,  but  shall  have 
a  most  powerful  voice  and  ascend  into  his  ear,  and  shall  return 
to  you  with  messages  of  peace  and  love  in  due  time,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  secret  suppcnts,  that  you  faint  not,  nor  sink  in 
these  deeps  that  threaten  to  swallow  you  up.  But  I  have 
wearied  you,  instead  of  refreshing  you.  Z  will  add  no  more, 
but  that  the  poor  prayers  of  one  of  the  unworthiest  caitiffs  in 
the  world,  such  as  they  be,  shall  not  be  wanting  on  your  behalf, 
and  he  begs  a  share  in  yours;  for  neither  you,  nor  any  in  the 
world,  need  that  charity  more  than  he  does.  Wait  on  the  Lord, 
and  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  your  heart : 
wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord. 

The  next  is  to  some  christian  friend,  whose  name 
is  unknowrn. 

Chbistian  Fbiknb, 

Though  I  had  very  little  vacant  time  for  it,  yet  I  would 
have  seen  you,  if  I  could  have  presumed  it  might  hav^e  been 
any  way  useful  for  the  quieting  of  your  mind.  However,  since 
I  heard  of  your  condition,  I  cease  not  daily,  as  I  can,  to  present 
it  to  him,  who  alone  can  effectually  speak  peace  to  your  heart; 
and  I  am  confident,  in  due  time,  will  do  so.  It  is  he  that 
stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea ;  and  by  a  word  can  turn  the  violent" 
e^  storm  into  a  great  calm.  What  the  particular  thoughts  or 
temptations  are  that  disquiet  you,  I  know  not;  but  whatso- 
ever they  are,  look  above  them  and  labour  to  fix  your  eye  on 
that  infinite  goodness,  which  never  faileth  them,  that,  by  naked 
faith,  do  absolutely  rely  and  rest  upon  it,  and  patiently  wait 
upon  him,  who  hath  pronounced  them  all,  without  exception, 
blessed  that  do  so.  Say  often  within  your  own  heart ;  Though 
lie  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him :  and  if,  after  some  inter- 
vals, your  troubled  thoughts  do  return,  check  them  still  with 
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the  holy  Fsalmbt'^s  words;  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
8OUI9  &c.  If  you  can  thoroughly  sink  yourself  down»  through 
your  own  nothingness,  into  him  who  is  all,  and  entirely  re- 
nouncing your  own  will,  embrace  that  blest  and  holy  will  in 
all  things,  there  I  am  sure  you  shall  find  that  rest,  which  all 
your  own  distempers,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  shall  not 
be  able  to  deprive  you  of.  I  incline  not  to  midtiply  words ; 
and  indeed  other  advice  than  this  I  have  none  to  give  you. 
The  Lord  of  peace,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  his  Son 
Jesus  and  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  great  Comforter,  his 
own  Holy  Spirit,  give  you  peace  in  himself.    Amen. 

We  learn  from  Burnet,  that  "  his  thoughts  were 
lively,  oft  out  of  the  way  and  surprising,  yet  just 
and  genuine;"  and  several  of  his  sayings  might  be 
adduced  to  justify  this  praise,  and  to  show  him  well 
read  in  the  science  of  human  nature  and  its  manage- 
ment. It  was  an  aphorism  of  his,  that  '^  One 
half  of  the  world  lives  upon  the  madness  of  the 
other/'  He  well  knew,  writes  his  nephew,  when  it 
was  expedient  to  be  silent,  and  when  it  behoved 
him  to  speak: — a  knowledge  not  less  rare  than 
valuable.  One  of  his  favourite  axioms  was,  that 
'*  All  things  operate  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  subject;'*  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
silence  of  a  good  man  will  sometimes  convey  a  more 
effectual  lesson  than  his  discourse.  Two  things 
he  observed,  are  commonly  requisite  to  make  re- 
ligious advice  salutary,  namely,  time  and  judg- 
ment; and  he  thought  the  following  maxim 
might  often  be  remembered  with  advantage, — 
phUosophandum,  scd  paucis.     Accordingly    he    was 
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quite  against  jading  hearers  with  discourses  beyond 
the  measure  of  their  understanding,  or  their  pa- 
tience :  "  for  it  is  better/'  said  he,  "  to  send  them 
home  still  hungry  than  surfeited."  He  was  no  ad. 
vocate  in  general  for  crude  and  abrupt  exposures 
of  unpalatable  truths.  Being  told  of  an  author, 
who  had  entitled  hig  performance,  "  Naked  truth 
whipt  and  stript/'  his  remark  was ;  •*  It  might  havei 
been  better  to  clothe  it :"  and  he  saw  nothing  praise- 
worthy in  the  roughness,  misnamed  honesty,  of  some 
people,  "  who  would  rather  overturn  the  boat  than 
trim  it."  I  shall  only  add,  in  illustration  of  this 
point  of  his  character,  a  prayer  which  he  used  to 
offer  up,  which  is  pregnant  with  melancholy  mean- 
ing :  "  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  errors  of  wise 
men ;  yea,  and  of  good  men." 

Of  his  humility,  that  grace  so  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
heaven,  and  which  was  truly  his  crowning  grace,  it 
would  be  diflBcult  to  take  the  dimensions.  Burnet 
mentions,  that  ''he  seemed  to  have  the  lowest 
thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all 
other  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him,  as  he 
did  of  himself ;  and  he  bore  all  sorts  of  ill  usage  and 
reproach,  like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it." 

This  character  of  his  mind  is  finely  illustrated  in 
the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  letters. 

And  now  I  have  begun,  I  would  end  just  here ;  for  I  have 
nothbg  to  say,  nothing  of  affairs  (to  he  sure)  private  nor 
public;  and  to  strike  up  to  discourses  of  devotion,  alas!  what 
is  there  to  be  said,  but  what  you  sufficiently  know,  and  daily 
read,  and  daily  think,  and,  I  am  confident,  daily  endeavour  to 
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do  ?  And  I  am  beaten  back,  if  I  had  a  great  mind  to  speak 
of  such  things,  by  the  sense  of  so  great  deficiency,  in  doing 
those  things  that  the  most  ignorant  among  christians  cannot 
choose  but  know.  Instead  of  all  fine  notions,  I  fly  to  Kvqis 
IXivxTov,  Xgt(TTg  €Xg7)(jov.  I  think  them  the  great  heroes  and  ex- 
cellent persons  of  the  world,  that  attain  to  high  degrees  of  pure 
contemplation  and  divine  love;  but  next  to  those,  them  that 
in  aspiring  to  that  and  falling  short  of  it,  fall  down  into  deep 
humility,  and  self-contempt,  and  a  real  desire  to  be  despised 
and  trampled  on  by  all  the  world.  And  I  believe  that  they 
that  sink  lowest  into  that  depth,  stand  nearest  to  advancement 
to  those  other  heights :  for  the  great  King,  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  that  honour,  hath  given  us  this  character  of  himself, 
that  He  resists  the  proud,  and  gives  grace  to  the  humble. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Friend,  and  be  so  charitable  as  sometimes 
in  your  addresses  upwards,  to  remember  a  poor  caitiff,  who  no 
day  forgets  you.  R,  L. 

18th  December,  1676. 

On  the  eve  of  taking  a  bishopric,  when  he 
perceived  how  many  obstacles  there  were  to 
his  doing  the  good  he  wished  to  others;  "Yet  one 
benefit  at  least,  said  he,  will  arise  from  it;  I  shall 
break  that  little  idol  of  estimation  my  friends  have 
for  me,  and  which  I  have  been  so  long  sick  of." 
Though  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  value  set  on 
his  pulpit  discourses  by  the  public, — for  never  was 
a  wandering  eye  seen  when  he  preached,  but  the 
whole  congregation  would  often  meltinto  tears  before 
him, — yet  the  most  urgent  entreaties  of  his  friends 
could  never  obtain  from  him  the  publication  of  a 
single  sermon.  Indeed,  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
80  ordinary  a  preacher,  and  so  unlikely  to  do  good 
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that  he  wad  always  for  giving  up  his  place  to  other 
ministers ;  and  after  he  became  a  bishop,  he  always 
preferred  preaching  to  small  congregations,  and 
would  never  give  notice  beforehand  when  he  was 
to  fill  the  pulpit.  Of  a  piece  with  his  rooted  dislike  to 
any  thing,  that  seemed  to  imply  consequence  in 
himself,  was  his  strong  objection  to  have  his  por- 
trait taken.  When  it  was  requested  of  him,  he  tes* 
tified  unusual  displeasure,  and  said :  ^*  If  you  will 
have  my  likene&s,  draw  it  with  charcoal:"  meaning, 
no  doubt,  that  he  was  carbone  notandusj  as  justly 
obnoxious  to  scorn  and  condemnation.  His  picture 
was,  however,  clandestinely  taken,  when  he  was 
about  the  middle  age;  and  as  the  engravings  pre- 
fixed to  his  works  are  copied  from  it,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  know  from  such  good  authority  as  his 
nephew's  letter,  that  it  greatly  resembled  hira. 

Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  warm  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  which  was  not  extinguished  by 
his  superlative  love  to  God,  though  it  was  always 
kept  in  due  subordination.  In  his  commentary  on 
the  epistle  of  Peter  he  remarks,  that  *"  our  only  safest 
way  is  to  gird  up  our  affections  wholly ;"  and  he  lived 
up  to  this  principle.  Accordingly,  after  avowing  once, 
how  partial  he  was  to  the  amiable  character  and  fine 
accomplishments  of  a  relation,  he  added ;  *'  never- 
theless I  can  readily  wean  myself  from  him,  if  I  can- 
not persuade  him  to  become  wise  and  good :  Sint 
bonitate  nulla  mqjestaSy  nullus  sapor.**  To  him,  as  to 
that  Holy  One  of  whose  spirit  he  partook  largely, 
whoever  did  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  >pf ere 
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more  than  natural  kindred.  Such,  therefore,  of  his 
relations  as  were  christians  indeed,  had  a  double  share 
of  his  tenderness ;  and  to  the  strength  of  this  twofold 
bond,  not  less  than  to  his  heaTenly-mindedness,  we 
may  ascribe  his  exclamation  on  returning  from  the 
grave,  in  which  his  brother-in-law  had  been  interred : 
"  Fain  would  I  have  thrown  myself  iii  with  him." 
A  beautiful  extract  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
that  gentleman  on  the  death  of  a  particularly  sweet 
and  promising  child,  to  whom  he  himself  was  ten- 
derly attached,  may  here  find  a  suitable  place. 

I  am  glad  of  your  health  and  recovery  of  your  little  ones ; 
but  indeed  it  was  a  sharp  stroke  of  a  pen,  that  told  me  yoqr 
pretty  Johnny  was  dead ;  and  I  felt  it  truly  more  than,  to  my 
remembrance,  I  did  the  death  of  any  child  in  my  lifetime. 
Sweet  thing,  and  is  he  so  quickly  laid  to  sleep  ?  Happy  he  ! 
Though  we  shall  have  no  more  the  pleasure  of  his  lisping  and 
laughing,  he  shall  have  no  more  the  pain  of  crying,  nor  of  bdng 
edd(,  nor  of  dying ;  and  hath  wholly  escaped  the  trouble  of 
schooling,  and  all  other  sufferings  of  boys,  and  the  riper  and 
deeper  griefs  of  riper  years,  this  poor  life  being  all  along  no- 
thing but  a  linked  chain  of  many  sorrows  and  many  deaths. 
Tell  my  dear  sister  she  is  now  so  much  more  akin  to  the  other 
world ;  and  this  will  quickly  be  passed  to  us  all.  John  is  but 
gone  an  hour  or  two  sooner  to  bed,  as  children  use  to  do,  and 
we  are  undressing  to  follow.  And  the  more  we  put  off  the  love 
of  this  present  world  and  all  things  superfluous,  befc^^hand, 
we  shall  have  the  less  to  do,  when  we  lie  down.  It  shall  refresh 
me  to  bear  from  you  at  your  leisure.     Sir, 

Your  afiectionate  brother, 

R.  Leightok. 
Edinbro',  Jan.  I6th. 
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Leighton  was  a  great  admirer  of  rural  scenery; 
and,  in  his  rides  upon  the  Sussex  downs,  he  often 
descanted,  with  sublime  fervour,  on  the  marvellous 
works  of  the  almighty  architect.  Adverting  to  the 
boundless  varieties  of  creation,  he  remarked,  that 
there  is  no  wonder  after  a  straw;  omnipotence  being 
as  necessary  to  make  the  least  things  out  of  nothing 
as  the  greatest.  But  his  lofty  mind  seemed  espe- 
cially to  delight  in  soaring  to  the  celestial  firmament, 
and  expatiating  through  those  stupendous  vaults, 
from  which  so  many  glorious  lamps  are  hung  out,  on 
purpose  he  believed  to  attract  our  thoughts  to  the 
glory  that  excelleth ;  and  '*  we  miss  the  chief  benefit 
they  are  meant  to  render  us,  if  we  use  them  not  to 
light  us  up  to  heaven."  **It  was  a  long  hand,"  he 
would  exclaim,  **  and  a  strong  hand  too,  that 
stretched  out  tlfis  stately  canopy  above  us ;  and  to 
him  whose  work  it  is  we  may  rightly  ascribe  most 
excellent  majesty."  After  some  such  expressions 
of  devout  amazement,  he  would  sink  into  silent  and 
adoring  contemplation. 

Leighton  was  fond  of  music  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  delighted  in  its  appropriation  to  divine 
uses;  but  he  disapproved  of  its  being  made  subser- 
vient to  a  refined  sensuality,  and  declared  that  he 
preferred  the  croaking  of  frogs  to  the  idle  songs,  which 
professed  christians  sing  and  play  without  blush- 
ing or  compunction.  He  contrasted  the  harp  and 
psaltery  of  David,  rehearsing  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
with  the  tabret  and  pipe,  so  loathed  by  Isaiah, 
because  they  were  employed  to  inflame  the  passions 
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amd  tickle  the  fancies  of  lewd  wassailers,  and  to 
divert  their  thoughts  from  those  operations  of  the 
Lord's  hands,  "  which  utter  the  most  harmonious 
music/' 

We  have  seen  that  his  walk  was  direct  to  heaven, 
and  the  drift  of  his  conversation    habitually  un- 
earthly.   He  died  daily  by  the  mortification  of  his 
natural  appetites  and  affections ;  and  he  was  visibly 
perfect  in  that  frame  of  mind,  which  he  wondered 
should  not  be  universal,  "in  which  every  second 
thought  is  of  death."  It  was  not  in  a  melancholy  tone 
that  he  touched  on  this  serious  subject;  for  the  illu- 
sions spread  over  earthly  things  had  long  since  faded 
away  from  his  eyes,  which  were  fixed  in  the  sublime 
anticipations  of  faith  on  those  blissful  realities,  that 
shall  open  upon  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  when 
they  have  shaken  off  mortality.-    To  him,  therefore, 
death  had  lost  its  sting :  it  was  become  a  pleasant 
theme;  and  gave  occasion  to  some  of  his  most  cheer- 
ful sayings.     He  would  compare  this  heavy  clod  of 
clay,  with  which  the  soul   is  encumbered,  to  the 
miry  boots,  of  which  the  traveller  gladly  divests 
himself  on  finishing  his  journey :  and  he  could  not 
disguise  his  own  wish  to  be  speedily  unclothed, 
instead  of  lingering  below  till  his  garments  were 
worn  out  and  dropped  off  through  age.     In  ge- 
neral, his  temper  was  serene  rather  than  gay;  but 
his  nephew  states,  that  if  ever  it  rose  to  an  unusual 
pitch  of  vivacity,  it  was  when  some  illness  attacked 
him ; — when,  "  from  the  shaking  of  the  prison  doors, 
he  was  led  to  hope,  that  some  of  those  brisk  blasts 

Vol.  I.  k 
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would  throw  them  open,  and  give  him  the  release  he 
coveted."  Then  he  seemed  to  stand  tiptoe  on  the 
margin  of  eternity,  in  a  delightful  amazement  of 
spirit,  eagerly  awaiting  the  summons  to  depart,  and 
feeding  his  soul  with  the  prospect  of  immortal  life 
and  glory.  Sometimes,  while  contemplating  his 
future  restingplace,  he  would  break  out  into  that 
noble  apostrophe  of  pious  George  Herbert; 

O  let  me  roost  and  nestle  there ; 
Then  of  a  sinner  thou  art  rid, 
And  I  of  hope  and  fear. 

Hearing  once  of  the  death  of  a  portly  man ;  "How 
is  it  he  exclaimed  that  A —  has  broke  through  those 
goodly  brick  walls,  while  I  am  kept  in  by  a  bit  of 
flimsy  deal?"  He  would  say  pleasantly,  that  he  had 
his  nightcap  on,  and  rejoiced  that  it  was  so  near 
bedtime,  or,  rather,  so  near  the  hour  of  rising  to 
one  who  had  long  lain  awake  in  the  dark;  and 
pointing  to  the  children  of  the  family,  one  evening, 
who  were  shewing  symptoms  of  weariness,  and  im- 
portuning to  be  undressed ;  **  Shall  I,"  said  he, 
"  who  am  threescore  and  ten,  be  loth  to  go  to  bed?" 
This  world  he  considered  a  state  of  nonage,  and  the 
land  of  mature  men  a  land  very  far  off.  No  apo- 
phthegm of  uninspired  wisdom  pleased  him  more 
than  that  of  Seneca:  *'  Ilia  dies,  quam  ut  suprcmam 
mctuisses,  ietemitatis  nataUs  est.'*  His  alacrity  to 
depart  resulted  from  his  earnest  desire,  to  "  see  and 
enjoy  perfection  in  the  perfect  sense  of  it,  which  he 
could  not  do  and  live."  "  That  consummation,"  he 
would  say,  "  is  truly  a  hope  deferred;  but,  when  it 
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Cometh,  it  will  be  a  tree  of  life."  Perhaps,  indeed,  he 
would  have  been  overanxious  to  take  wing,  had  not 
his  impatience  been  balanced  by  profound  submis- 
•ion  to  the  divine  good  pleasure.  This  alone  pre* 
vented  an  excessive  desire  for  the  moment  to  arrive^ 
when  his  soul,  completely  fledged,  should  spring 
into  its  proper  element ;  should  remove  far  away, 
not  only  from  the  wickednesses  of  a  profane  worldj 
but  also  from  the  childishnesses  of  religious  chris- 
tians ;  and  should  be  at  rest  amidst  the  truly  re- 
formed churches  of  just  men  made  perfect, — ^those 
happy  circumferences,  as  he  termed  them,  which 
are  intimately  and  perfectly  united  to  their  solatious 
centre,  and  to  each  other. 

An  extract  from  a  letter,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  may  here  be 
aptly  inserted. 

I  find  daily  more  and  more  reason  without  me,  and  within 
me  yet  much  more,  to  pant  and  long  to  be  gone.  I  am  grown 
exceeding  uneasy  in  writing  and  speaking,  yea  almost  in 
tlunking,  when  I  reflect  how  cloudy  our  clearest  thoughts  are : 
but,  I  think  again  what  other  can  we  do,  till  the  day  break  and 
the  shadows  flee  away,  as  one  that  lieth  awake  in  the  night 
must  be  thinking ;  and  one  thought  that  will  likely  oftenest 
return,  when  by  all  other  thoughts  he  finds  little  relief,  is, 
when  will  it  be  dayT 

Yet  Leighton,  for  the  comfort  of  weak  believers 
be  it  recorded,  did  not  pretend  to  an  absolute  assur- 
ance of  final  salvation.  Conversing,  one  day,  in 
his  wonted  strain  of  holy  animation,  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  being  fixed  as  a  pillar  in  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
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ealem  to  go  no  inore  out*,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
near  relation  exclaiming ;  "Ah,  but  you  have  assur- 
ance." "  No,  truly,^'  he  replied,  **  only  a  good  hope, 
and  a  great  desire  to  see  what  they  are  doing  on  the 
other  side,  for  of  this  world  I  am  heartily  weary/' 
Such  was  the  holy  man,  of  whom  little  now  re- 
mains to  be  told,  except  his  dismissal  from  this 
troublesome  scene  to  that  place  among 

the  sanctities  of  heaven, 

which  he  had  long  preoccupied  in  affection  and  spirit* 
'  After  a  retirement  of  five  years,  he  was  alarmed 
by  receiving  a  letter  in  the  King  s  own  hand,  which 
threatened  him  with  an  order  to  exchange  his  peace- 
ful retreat  for  the  distraction  and  turbulence  of  a 
public  station.     The  letter  ran  as  follows. 

My  Loed,  Windsor,  July  16, 1679. 

I  am  resolved  to  try  what  clemency  can  prevail  upon  sudi 
in  Scotland,  as  will  not  conform  to  the  government  of  the 
church  there ;  for  effecting  of  which  design,  I  desire  that  you 
may  go  down  to  Scotland  with  your  first  conveniency ;  and 
take  all  possible  pains  for  persuading  all  you  can  of  both  opi- 
nions to  as  much  mutual  correspondence  and  concord  as  can  be: 
and  send  me  from  time  to  time  characters  both  of  men  and 
things.  In  order  to  this  design,  I  shall  send  a  precept  for  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  upon  my  Exchequer,  till  you  resolve 
how  to  serve  me  in  a  stated  employment. 

Your  loving  Friend, 

Charles  R. 
For  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane. 

It  was  sent  at  the  urgent  suit  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  then  administered  the  affairs  of 

*  Rev.  iii.  18. 
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Scotland,  and  who  was  anxious  for  Leighton  to  go 
back  and  reside  in  that  country,  although  he  should 
not  consent  to  resume  his  episcopal  office.  Leigh- 
ton  was  willing  to  take  this  step,  if  any  likelihood 
could  be  shown  of  benefit  resulting  from  it ;  but  the 
Duke's  credit  failing  shortly  afterwards,  this  pro- 
ject seems  to  have  fallen  with  it. 

In  the  year  1684,  Leighton  was  earnestly  re- 
quested by  Burnet  to  go  up  to  London,  and  to  visit 
Lord  Perth,  who  had  begun  to  feel  compunction  for 
his  lamentable  departure  from  virtue,  and  had  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Bishop's  counsel.  The  hope  of  reclaiming  that 
unhappy  nobleman  prevailed  over  personal  con- 
siderations, and  he  went  up  to  London  accordingly, 
healthy  in  appearance,  but  with  feelings  of  illness, 
which  may  account  for  his  presentiment  that  his 
dissolution  was  at  hand.  ''  The  worse  I  am,"  said 
he  in  the  plenitude  of  his  self-denying  benevolence, 
**  the  more  I  choose  to  go,  that  I  may  give  one  pull  at 
yon  poor  brother,  and  snatch  him,  if  possible,  from 
the  infectious  air  of  the  court."  Burnet  had  not 
seen  him  for  a  considerable  time  before,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  freshness  and  vigour  which  ap- 
peared in  him  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age. 
His  hair  was  still  black,  and  his  motions  were 
lively;  and  his  devotion  shone  forth  vidth  the  same 
lustre  and  vivacity  as  ever.  On  his  friend,  however, 
expressing  great  pleasure  at  seeing  him  look  so 
hearty,  Leighton  observed,  that  for  all  that  he  was 
very  near  his  end,  and  his  work  and  journey  both 
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were  now  almost  done.  This  answer  made  little 
impression  on  Burnet  at  the  time ;  but  his  mind 
reverted  to  it,  after  the  event  of  three  more  days 
had  stamped  it  with  a  prophetic  emphasis. 

The  very  next  day  he  \fras  attacked  with  an  op- 
pression on  the  chest,  and  with  cold  and  stitches, 
which  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  pleurisy. 
He  sunk  rapidly,  for  on  the  following  day  both 
speecli  and  sense  had  left  him ;  and,  after  panting 
for  about  twelve  hours,  he  expired  without  a  strug- 
gle in  the  arms  of  Bishop  Burnet,  his  intimate 
friend,  his  ardent  and  affectionate  admirer.  Nothing 
is  recorded  of  his  last  hours :  and  indeed  the  dis- 
ease that  carried  him  off  was  such,  by  its  naturd 
and  rapid  progress,  as  to  preclude  much  speaking.* 
But  no  record  is  necessary  of  the  dying  moments  of 
a  man,  who  had  served  God  from  his  infancy ;  and 
whose  path  had  been  a  shining  light  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  the  shades  of  death  closed  over  it. 
God  was,  assuredly,  the  strength  of  his  heart  in  the 
hour  of  his  last  agony,  and  is  now  his  glorious  por- 
tion, his  exceeding  and  eternal  great  reward.  It 
was  needless  for  himself  that  he  should  have  notice 
of  the  bridegroom's  coming;  for  his  lamp  was 
always  trimmed,  his  loins  were  always  girded.  To 
his  surviving  friends  it  could  have  afforded  little  addi- 
tional satisfaction,  to  have  heard  him  express,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  faith  and  holy  hope,  of  which  his  life 
had  been  one  unbroken  example :  neither  could  he 
have  left,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  any  sayings 
more  suitable  to  a  dying  believer  than  those   he 
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daily  uttered;  living,  as  he  had  long  lived,  on  the 
confines  of  the  eternal  world,  and  in  the  highest 
frame  of  spirituality  that  it  seems  possible  for  an 
embodied  soul  to  attain.  He  entered  into  his  rest, 
on  the  26th  of  June,  A.  D.  1684,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  his  death 
ought  not  to  be  unnoticed.  He  had  often  said,  that 
if  he  were  to  choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be 
an  inn.  In  such  a  place  he  thought  that  a  christian 
believer  might  properly  finish  his  pilgrimage ;  the 
whole  world  being  to  him  but  a  large  and  noisy  inn, 
and  he  a  wayfarer,  tarrying  in  it  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  and  then  hasting  away  to  his  Father's 
house.  Besides,  he  considered  it  undesirable  to  be 
surrounded  by  weeping  friends  and  officious  domes- 
tics, whose  sorrowful  attentions  might  unnerve  and 
distract  the  mind,  when  it  ought  to  be  wholly  col- 
lected and  set  upon  God;  whereas  no  such  disturb- 
ance of  spirit  would  result  from  the  unconcerned 
ministry  of  strangers.  This  singular  wish  was  gra- 
tified, for  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  Bell  Inn,  War- 
wick Lane. 

The  other  circumstance  is  this.  While  he  resided 
on  his  diocese  in  Scotland,  his  forbearance  with  his 
tenants  was  so  great,  that  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
signation considerable  sums  were  due  to  him. 
His  subsequent  income  seems  to  have  arisen  prin- 
cipally from  these  arrears,  which  dropped  in  slowly 
from  time  to  time;  and  the  last  remittance  that 
he  had  to  expect  was  made  about  [six  weeks  before 
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his  death,  ''  so  that  (to  adopt  Bishop  Burnet's  happy 
phrase)  his  provision  and  journey  failed  both  at 
once." 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Horsted  Keynes, 
the  parish  in  which  he  had  spent  his  concluding 
years,  and  were  interred  in  an  ancient  chancel  *  of 
the  church,  with  no  other  pomp  to  hallow  his  obse- 
quies, than  the  unbought  attendance  and  inexpres- 
sive tears  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  On 
his  tombstone  is  the  following  simple  epitaph.. 

Depositum 

Roberti  ±  LeightounJ 

Archiepiscopi  Glasguensis 

Apud  Scotas 

Qui  obj  t  XXV  die  Junij 

Anno  Dmj  1684 

iStatis  suae  74. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  hang  more  fragrant 
garlands  on  his  tomb,  than  are  already  woven  for  it 

*  In  this  chancel,  "which  it  has  lately  heen  found  necessary  to 
take  down  on  account  of  its  decayed  state,  were  some  venerable 
tombs  of  the  family  at  Broadhurst,  who  possessed  the  handsome 
old  mansion  of  that  name,  and  the  patronage  of  the  living.  The 
■whole  is  now  transferred  by  purchase  to  another  family.  In  the 
same  chancel  was  the  tomb  of  the  Archbishop's  younger  brother, 
Sir  Ellis,  who  died  only  a  few  months  before  him,  as  appears  from 
the  inscription  on  his  tombstone. 

Here  lyeth  interred  the 
Body  of  Sir  Ellis  I^ighton,  Knt, 
Who  died  9th  January  1684. 
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Ijy  Bishop  Burnet.  The  first  I  shall  produce,  is  from 
ms  preface  to  the  life  of  Bishop  Bedell. 

^*  I  shall  not  add  much  of  the  bishops  that  have 
been  in  that  church,  of  Scotland^]  since  the  last 
reestablishment  of  the  order ;  but  that  I  have  ob- 
served among  the  few  of  them,  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  known  particularly,  as  great  and 
exemplary  things  as  ever  I  met  with  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical history ;  not  only  the  practice  of  the  strictest 
of  all  the  ancient  canons,  but  a  pitch  of  virtue  and 
piety,  beyond  what  can  fall  under  common  imita- 
tion, or  be  made  the  measure  of  even  the  most 
angelical  rank  of  men ;  and  saw  things  in  them 
that  would  look  liker  fair  ideas,  than  what  men 
clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  could  grow  up  to. 
But  of  this  I  will  say  no  more,  since  those  that  are 
concerned  are  yet  alive,  and  their  character  is  too 
singular,  not  to  make  them  to  be  as  easily  known» 
if  1  enlarged  upon  it  as  if  I  named  them  *." 

The  next  is  from  the  "  History  of  his  own 
Time." 

"I  bear  still  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  that  man,  that  I  do  for  any  person ;  and 
reckon  my  early  knowledge  of  him,  which  happened 

•  The  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell  was  published  in  the  year  1695, 
and  to  the  passage  above  cited  is  subjoined  the  following  note, 
which  confirms,  if  confirmation  be  needed,  its  application  to  Arch- 
bishop Leigh  ton.  "  The  worthy  person  here  meant  is  dead  since 
this  was  put  in  the  press  ;  but  both  his  name  and  a  more  particular 
account  of  him,  as  it  well  deserves  a  book  by  itself,  so  wiU  perhaps 
b^  given  on  another  occasion." 
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the  year  after  this,  [Leighton's  promotion  to  a 
bishopric]  and  my  long  and  intimate  conversation 
with  him,  that  continued  to  his  death,  for  twenty- 
three  years,  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  my 
life ;  and  for  which  I  know  I  must  give  account  to 
God,  in  the  great  day,  in  a  most  particular  manner.'* 

My  third  and  last  quotation  shall  be  from  his 
"  Pastoral  Care,"  in  which,  after  stating  that  the 
matter  of  it  had  been  the  chief  subject  of  his 
thoughts  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  goes  on  as 
follows. 

**  I  was  formed  to  them  by  a  bishop,  that  had  the 
greatest  elevation  of  soul,  the  largest  compass  of 
knowledge,  the  most  mortified  and  most  heavenly 
disposition,  that  I  ever  yet  saw  in  mortal ;  that  had 
the  greatest  parts,  as  well  as  virtues,  with  the  per* 
fectest  humility,  that  I  ever  saw  in  man ;  and  had 
a  sublime  strain  in  preaching,  with  so  grave  a  ges- 
ture, and  such  a  majesty,  both  of  thought,  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  pronunciation,  that  I  never  once  saw 
a  wandering  eye  where  he  preached ;  and  have  seen 
whole  assemblies  often  melt  in  tears  before  him ; 
and  of  whom,  I  can  say  with  great  truth,  that  in  a 
free  and  frequent  conversation  with  him,  for  above 
two  and  twenty  years,  I  never  knew  him  say  an  idle 
word,  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  edification : 
and  I  never  once  saw  him  in  any  other  temper,  but 
that  which  I  wished  to  be  in,  in  the  last  moments  of 
my  life.  For  that  pattern,  which  I  saw  in  him,  and 
for  that  conversation,  which  I  had  with  him,  I  know 
how  much  I  have  to  answer  to  God :  and  though  my 
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reflecting  on  that  which  I  knew  in  him,  gives  me 
just  cause  of  being  deeply  humbled  in  myself,  and 
before  God ;  yet  I  feel  no  more  sensible  pleasure  in 
any  thing  than  in  going  over  in  my  thoughts  all  I  saw 
and  observed  in  him/' 

Leighton  was  small  of  stature,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  some  letters  of  »  Dr.  Fall  to  a  friend,  in  which 
he  is  more  than  once  playfully  denominated  ''  the 
little  bishop ;"  and  one  of  the  anecdotes  inserted 
above,  in  which  he  contrasts  himself  with  a  corpu- 
lent person,  denotes  him  to  have  been  of  a  spare 
habit.  To  judge  from  his  portrait,  his  countenance 
must  have  been  a  faithful  interpreter  of  his  mind ; 
for  it  indicates  sense  in  alliance  with  sanctity,  sweet- 
ness dignified  by  strength,  and  vivacity  shaded 
with  pensiveness  and  tempered  by  devotion.    Of 

♦  Dr.  Fall  appears  first  in  the  family  of  Craig  Hall,  (Sir  Thomas 
Hope's)  as  governor,  it  would  seem,  to  a  Mr.  Hope,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  continent.  He  was  afterwards  abroad,  in  the 
•une  capacity,  with  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  Lord 
Treasurer,  through  whose  patronage  he  was  appointed,  about  the 
year  16Sd  or  1683,  to  be  King's  Historiographer,  with  a  salary 
of  40/.  sterling.  On  the  29th  September  1684,  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  from  which  situation  he  was 
removed,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  on  declining  to  take  the  oaths. 
In  1671  he  sends  his  friend  Wylie  a  translation  from  the  Italian 
of  the  account  of  *'  The  last  Conclave ;"  and  he  is  supposed  to  be 
the  translator  of  Mascardi's  History  of  Count  Fleschi's  rebellioni 
about  the  year  1670.  He  was  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  Leigh- 
ton^  wrote  a  Latin  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Prislectiones 
and  Paraeneses,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  publication  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter. 
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his  manners  in  private  life  we  have  ho  more  exact 
information,  than  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing 
narrative :  but  from  this  we  may  confidently  pro- 
nounce, that  in  his  general  character  and  deportment 
there  was  a  happy  union  of  dignity  and  meekness ; 
and  that  in  him  the  sterling  integrity  of  the  christian 
was  refined,  without  being  impaired,  by  secular 
accomplishments.  Indeed,  religion  combining  so. 
largely  as  it  did  in  Leighton,  with  a  happy  nature 
improved  by  travel,  by  multifarious  and  elegant 
learning,  and  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  politest 
men  of  the  age,  could  not  fail  of  forming  a  gentle- 
man of  a  higher  cast,  than  worldly  education  alone 
can  model. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  in- 
tellectual character  and  attainments  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  on  his  genius  as  a  writer,  and  on  the 
style  of  his  compositions. 

With  respect  to  his  mental  qualities,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  by  the  most  scrupulous  encomiast, 
that  he  was  gifted  with  a  capacious  mind,  a  quick 
apprehension,  a  retentive  memory,  a  lively  fancy, 
a  correct  taste,  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment. 
All  these  excellencies  are  conspicuous  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  writings ;  for  in  Leighton's  com- 
positions there  is  an  extraordinary  evenness.  One 
is  not  recruited  here  and  there,  by  a  striking  thought 
or  a  brilliant  sentence,  from  the  fatigue  of  toiling 
through  many  a  heavy  paragraph,  but  "  one  spirit 
in  them  rules ;"  and  while  he  occasionally  mounts 
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to  a  surpassing  height,  he  seldom  or  never  sinks 
into  flatness.  The  reason  is,  that  he  is  always  mas- 
ter of  his  subject,  with  a  clear  conception  of  his 
own  meaning  and  purpose,  and  a  perfect  command 
of  all  the  subsidiary  materials ;  and  still  more,  that 
his  soul  is  always  teeming  with  those  divine  inspi^ 
rations,  which  seem  vouchsafed  only  from  time  to 
time  to  ordinary  mortals. 

Had  the  mind  of  Leighton  been  less  exact  and 
perspicacious,  the  rapid  and  multitudinous  flow  of 
his  ideas  would  have  rendered  him  a  writer  of  more 
than  common  obscurity;  for  he  was  impatient  of 
those  rules  of  art,  by  which  theological  compositions 
are  usually  confined.  No  man,  indeed,  was  better 
acquainted  with  scholastic  canons  and  dialectical 
artifices ;  but  he  towered  above  them.  At  the  same 
time  his  argument  never  limps,  although  the  form 
be  not  syllogistic, — the  correctness  of  his  mind  pre- 
venting material  deviation  from  a  lucid  and  conse- 
outive  order.  There  is  a  logical  continuity  of  thought 
'to  ^he  traced  in  his  writings ;  and  his  ideas,  per- 
haps, may  not  be  unaptly  compared  to  flowers  in 
a  garden,  so  luxuriantly  overhanging   trellises,  as 

to  obviate  the  primness  and  formality  of  straight 
lines,  without  however  straying  into  a  wantonness 
of  confusion,  that  would  perplex  the  observer's  eye. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  more  scientific  ar- 
rangement in  Leighton's  compositions  would  have 
gi^atly  assisted  the  memory  of  his  readers :  and  let 
those,  who  come  short  of  him  in  intellectual  power, 
beware  of  imitating  his  laxity  of  method.    The  rules 
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of  art,  though  cramps  to  vigour,  are  crutches  to 
feebleness.  My  impression  is,  however,  that  the 
effusions  of  our  author's  mind,  disposed  more  arti* 
ficially,  would  have  lost  in  richness  what  they  gained 
in  precision,  and  the  gain  would  have  been  over*' 
balanced  by  the  loss.  From  the  structure  and  flow 
of  his  discourses,  I  should  conjecture  it  to  have  been 
his  custom,  when  he  bad  determined  to  write  on  any 
subject,  to  ruminate  on  it  till  his  mind  had  assumed 
a  corresponding  form  and  tone ;  after  which  he  poured 
forth  his  conceptions  on  paper  without  pause  or  effort, 
like  the  irrepressible  droppings  of  the  loaded  honey* 
comb.  So  imbued  was  his  holy  soul  with  the  principles 
of  the  gospel,  or  so  completely,  I  might  better  say^ 
was  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  amalgamated 
in  the  menstruum  of  his  powerful  intellect,  that 
whatever  he  wrote  on  sacred  subjects  came  forth 
with  an  easy  flow,  clear,  serene,  and  limpid.  In 
all  his  compositions  there  is  a  delightful  consist* 
ency:  nothing  indigested  and  turbid;  no  disso^ 
nances  of  thought,  no  jarring  positions;  none  of 
the  fluctuations,  the  ambiguities,  the  contradictions, 
which  betray  a  penury  of  knowledge,  or  an  imper- 
fect assimilation  of  it  with  the  understanding. 
Equally  master  of  every  part  of  the  evangelical 
system,  he  never  steps  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
what  encounters  him,  or  to  pick  up  what  is  not 
obvious:  he  never  betakes  himself  to  the  covers 
of  unfairness  or  ignorance;  but  he  unfolds,  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity  and  clearness,  the  topic  that 
comes  before  him. 
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Moreover,  it  not  a  little  enhances  tbe  value  of  his 
writings,  that  he  is  fully  aware  how  far  the  legiti- 
mate range  of  human  inquiry  extends,  and  what  is 
the  boundary  Divine  wisdom  hath  affixed  to  man's 
inquisitiveness.  While  the  half-learned  theologian 
beats  about  in  the  dark,  and  vainly  attempts  a 
passage  through  metaphysical  labyrinths,  which  it 
is  the  part  of  sober  wisdom  not  to  enter,  the  saga- 
cious Leighton  distinctly  sees  the  line,  beyond  which 
speculation  is  folly :  and  in  stopping  at  that  limit  he 
displays  a  promptness  of  decision,  commensurate 
with  his  unwavering  certainty  in  proceeding  up  to  it. 

Such  a  writer  as  Leighton  was  incapable  of  parade. 
Be  was  too  intent  upon  his  subject  to  be  choice  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  his  works  discover  a  noble 
carelessness  of  diction,  which  in  some  respects  en- 
hances their  beauty.  Their  strength  is  not  wasted 
by  excessive  polishing :  their  glow  is  not  impaired 
by  reiterated  touches.  But,  though  he  was  little  cu- 
rious in  culling  words  and  compounding  sentences, 
his  language  is  generally  apt  and  significant,  suffi- 
cient for  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  without 
encumbering  them.  If  not  always  grammatically 
correct,  it  is  better  than  mere  correctness  would 
make  it;  more  forcible  and  touching;  attracting  little 
notice  to  itself,  but  leaving  the  reader  to  the  full  im- 
pulse of  those  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle. 
Leighton  is  great  by  the  magnificence  of  thought;  by 
the  spontaneous  emanations  of  a  mind  replete  with 
sacred  knowledge,  and  bursting  with  seraphic  affec- 
tions ;  by  that  pauseless  gush  of  intellectual  splen- 
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dour,  in  which  the  outward  shell,  the  intermediate 
letter,  is  eclipsed  and  almost  annihilated,  that  fuU 
scope  may  be  given  to  the  mighty  effulgence  of  the 
informing  spirit. 

Dr.  Doddridge  applies  to  his  eloquence  thfe 
description,  given  by  the  great  epic  Poet  of  the  ora- 
tory of  Ulysses : 

but  in  this,  he  seems  to  have  misconceived  the  mean* 
ing  of  Homer,  who  compares  the  thronging  words 
and  forcible  elocution  of  the  Grecian  hero  to  a 
storm  of  pielting  rain  and  driving  sleet,  and  not  to 
flakes  of  snow  descending  in  rapid  yet  gentle  suc- 
cession. 

A  sweet  and  mellow  pathos  is  certainly  the  cha- 
racteristic of  his  style :  but  there  is  nothing  in  it 
languid  and  effeminate.  While  the  suavity  of  his 
spirit  flavours  all  his  productions,  the  strength  of 
his  well-informed  and  masculine  \mders landing 
makes  them  abundantly  solid  and  nutritious.  He 
is  not  like  a  pulpy  reed,  distilling  luscious  juices ; 
he  is  a  rock  pouring  forth  rivers  of  oil. 

Leighton  never  affects  a  concise  sententiousness. 
He  is  perfectly  free  from  that  trick  of  antithesis, 
which  hit  the  vicious  taste  of  the  day ;  or  was  tole- 
rated under  the  plea  that  a  sentiment  would  be  more 
securely  lodged  in  the  memory,  if  the  sentence  which 
conveyed  it  were  armed  with  an  epigrammatic  point. 
But  his  copiousness  does  not  consist  in  a  vain  pro- 
digality of  words.     It  is  the  redundance  of  a  full 
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mind,  venting  itself  that  it  may  be  refreshed,  and  not 
of  a  perplexed  mind,  painfully  disembarrassing  itself 
by  endless  explanations.  He  is  not  the  literary  me- 
chanic, who  sets  himself  to  spin  out  a  scanty  mate- 
rial into  a  vast  expanse  of  web,  or  to  hammer  out  a 
petty  ingot  into  an  immense  surface;  but  his  dif* 
fnseness,  or  rather  profuseness,  proceeds  from  the 
large  stores  he  has  amassed ;  from  the  broad  survey 
of  his  commanding  intellect ;  and  from  that  acute- 
ness,  which  at  once  resolves  into  its  elementary 
truths  a  complex  proposition,  and  tracks  a  remote 
consequence  to  its  principle  through  all  its  gradations. 
It  may  be  safely  aflirmed,  that  there  are  not  many 
theological  writers,  in  whose*  volumes  are  more  of 
*^  the  seeds  of  things/'  Perhaps  he  is  less  entitled, 
than  some  of  his  great  contemporaries,  to  the  praise 
of  being  an  original  thinker :  yet  the  thoughts  of 
odiers  become  so  identified  in  him  with  whatever  it 
is  that  constitutes  the  intellectual  individuality  of  a 
writer,  as  to  issue  from  his  mind  with  a  new  cast, 
bearing  his  own  peculiar  stamp  and  superscription. 
Attentive  students  of  his  works  will  be  repaid  by 
an  abundance  of  excellent  matter  ;  and  will  never 
perceive  symptoms  of  the  knowledge  and  vigour  of 
the  writer  being  nearly,  run  out.  In  fact,  he  is  never 
exhausted,  till  he  has  exhausted  the  subject ; .  and 
this  he  makes  no  efforts  to  accomplish,  but  he  stops 
Uie  exundation  of  his  flowing  mind,  when  enough 
has  been  produced,  lest,  he  deluge  instead  of  irri- 
gating. 
To  his  perfect  freedom  from  the  vanity  of  author^ 
Vol.  I.  I 
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ghip  it  may  partly  be  ascribed,  that  with  all  kk 
knowledge  and  fertility  of  indention,  Leighton  ia 
never  betrayed  into  wearisome  and  subtile  details. 
There  is  in  him  no  puerile  ambition  of  dissecting  a 
principle  into  its  minutest  ramifications,  when  such 
elaborate  precision  would  serve  no  higher  end,  than 
to  display  the  skill  of  the  artist  He  lays  down  the 
fundamentals  of  christian  faith  and  practice,  with 
just  enough  of  individual  application  to  give  them 
weight  and  clearness,  and  then  leaves  them  to  take 
root  and  fructify  in  the  bosoms  of  those  whom  he 
addresses. 

Neither  can  it  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
one  at  ail  conversant  with  his  writings,  that  it 
is  never  the  purpose  of  his  mind  to  make  good 
any  particular  system  of  divinity,  nor  to  fortify 
its  weak  positions,  and  set  off  its  strong  proofs 
and  advantages.  He  is  constantly  aiming  at  higher 
matters;  and  shakes  off  with  disdain  the  servile 
fetters,  which  would  shackle  the  free  and  generous 
spirit  of  religion*  Brought  up  in  the  school  of  rigid 
Calvinism,  he  adhered,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
maturer  years,  to  the  tenets  of  the  French  reformer, 
divested  however  of  their  rigour.  To  say  that  he 
coincided,  for  the  most  part,  with  Calvin  in  the  in* 
terpretation  of  scripture  would  be  correct ;  but  it 
would  be  most  incorrect  to  denominate  him  a  CaU 
vinist,  if  that  appellation  imply  an  assent  to  a  par* 
ticular  scheme  of  theology,  on  the  authority  of  that 
famous  divine.  Leighton,  though  the  humblest  of 
mankind,  was  not  weakly  distrustful  of  his  own 
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powers :  and  therefore  we  never  find  him  slavishly 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  predecessors.  Yet, 
though  free  and  independent,  he  is  not  audacious 
and  dogmatical.  His  manner  of  handling  the  pro- 
found mystery  of  predestination  reads  an  excellent 
lesson  to  those  precipitate  sciolists,  who  make  an 
unqualified  affirmation  of  that  mystery,  in  the  high 
CSalvinistic  sense,  to  be  the  test  of  orthodoxy,  and, 
one  might  almost  add,  the  passport  to  salvation ; — 
who  contrive  to  interweave  it  with  every  sermon  and 
treatise ;— •and  who,  instead  of  building  on  it  sublime 
ideas  of  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  Grod,  and 
deducing  from  it  powerful  motives  to  humility  and 
holiness,  so  treat  it,  as  to  weaken  the  force  of  moral 
and  religious  obligation  on  the  mind,  and  to  dis- 
parage the  awful  sanctity  of  the  supreme  and  impar- 
tial governor  of  mankind. 

It  is  one  of  our  author's  excellencies,  that  he  as- 
signs to  the  several  parts  of  the  system  of  Redemp- 
tion their  relative  rank  and  importance.  In  unfold«> 
ing  the  dignity  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  his  person^ 
and  the  satisfactory  virtue  of  his  death,  no  one  can 
exceed  him  in  scriptural  orthodoxy  and  devotional 
feeling.  Yet  with  him  the  atonement  is  not  of  such 
engrossing  magnitude,  as  to  overshadow  the  chief 
ends,  for  which  a  piacular  sacrifice  was  appointed ; 
but  its  incalculable  value,  in  respect  to  mankind,  is 
shown  to  arise  from  its  being  the  foundation,  on 
which  the  spiritual  temple  of  God  is  to  be  rebuilt. 
To  open  a  way  for  the  return  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  world,  is  the  grand  scope  and  aim  of  the  media- 
torial covenant  as  prominently  exhibited  by  Leigh^ 

1    2 
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ton ;  and  its  ultimate  glory  is  shown  to .  result  from 
the  renovation  of  sinners  to  righteousness,  of  which 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  its  meritorious  con- 
sequence effective,  by  appeasing  the  judicial  resent- 
ment of  heaven,  and  cancelling  the  offender's  obliga- 
tion to  punishment. 

The  points,  indeed,  on  which  his  soul  was  con- 
stantly fixed,  whence  accrues  such  a  heavenly  gran- 
deur to  all  his  discourses,  were  the  noble  vocation  of 
a  christian,  and  the  height  to  which  a  regenerate 
soul  ought  to  rise  above  sublunary  objects;  the 
nearness  of  death ;  the  mysterious  vastness  of  the 
Godhead ;  the  stupendous  concerns  of  eternity ;  and 
the  blessedness  resulting  from  close  communion 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  from  conformity  to 
the  pattern,  which  Jesus  Christ  bequeathed  to  his 
followers,  of  consummate  purity  and  virtue.  When 
Leighton  addresses  himself  to  these  matters,  he  does 
indeed  utter  his  voice  from  high  places ;  and  im- 
presses us  with  the  idea  of  a  man,  who  from 
an  eminence  beyond  the  region  of  fogs  and  clouds 
and  meteors,  has  surveyed  whatever  is  above  and 
beneath,  things  in  heaven  and  things  upon  the 
earth,  with  a  vast  advantage  for  rating  justly 
the  value  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  He  seems 
to  have  lately  come  down  from  conversing  with 
God  upon  the  mount,  anointed  and  preeminently 
qualified  to  represent  the  high  priest  of  the  christian 
temple ;  to  draw  aside  the  outward  veil,  and  to  dis- 
close the  glorious  spirit  of  religion  in  its  innermost 
sanctuary. 

It  is  impossible  to  dip  into  his  writings,  without 
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observing  with  how  brilliant  a  fancy  he  was  en- 
dowed. They  sparkle  with  beautiful  images,  which 
either  are  drawn  from  the  magazines  of  scripture ;  or 
are  such  as  would  naturally  present  themselves  to 
an  inventive  and  elegant  mind,  furnished,  as  Leigh- 
ton's  was,  with  the  literary  products  of  every  clime 
and  age,  and  with  the  accumulated  stores  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  erudition;  and  intent  upon  making 
whatever  it  has  collected  subservient  to  the  illustra* 
tion  of  divine  truth.  By  his  holy  skill  sacred  learn- 
ing is  made  to  purify  profane,  and  profane  learning 
to  elucidate  and  embellish  sacred.  The  gold  and 
silver  of  Egypt  are  moulded  into  vessels  for  the 
tabernacle  of  Jehovah ;  while  the  living  waters  of  the 
sanctuary  are  taught  to  meander  through  fields  of 
classic  lore,  imparting  to  their  produce  celestial 
fragrancy  and  virtue. 

Among  the  just  commendations  of  this  great  and 
good  man's  writings,  we  must  not  omit  their  extra- 
ordinary decency,  resulting  no  doubt  from  singular 
purity  of  mind,  and  the  more  worthy  of  note  from  its 
being  foreign  to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  No  coarse  indelicate  metaphor,  the  off- 
spring of  a  gross  imagination,  ever  sullies  his  pages ; 
and  if  it  fall  in  his  way  to  handle  subjects  which 
bring  into  view  the  grosser  passions  and  appetites  of 
our  nature,  he  spreads  over  their  unseemliness  such 
a  veil  of  chastity,  that  nothing  appears,  to  draw  a 
frown  from  the  austerest  gravity,  or  to  put  the  most 
susceptible  modesty  to  the  blush. 

Archbishop  Leighton  will  hardly  rank  in  the  fore- 
most line  of  philologists  and  theological  critics.  Yet, 
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in  general,  he  is  a  safe  guide  in  the  exposition  of  par- 
ticular texts ;  and  if  sometimes  he  mistake  thd  pre- 
cise sense  of  the  passage  he  discusses,  still  bis 
improvement  of  it  is  so  orthodox  and  pious,  that 
one  might  be  tempted  to  think,  that  it  is  better  to 
err  with  Leighton  than  to  go  right  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  He  had  carefully  perused  the  original 
text  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  testament ;  and, 
by  a  sober  application  of  etymological  analysis,  be 
frequently  throws  light  on  obscure  sentences  of  the 
sacred  volume.  From  the  Fathers  also,  of  whom  be 
was  a  diligent  student,  as  the  pen- marked  copies  of 
their  works  in  his  library  testify,  he  drew  many 
beautiful  sentiments,  which  are  interspersed  in  his 
own  lucubrations ;  the  whole  of  which  have  a  strong 
savour  of  primitive  spirituality.  But  that  which 
adds  so  peculiar  a  zest  to  his  compositions,  is  the 
quality  usually  denominated  Unction  His  mouth 
spake  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart.  Instead  of 
a  dry  didactic  statement,  which,  how  faultless  so* 
ever  in  doctrine  and  form,  will  seldom  beget  sym- 
pathy, we  have  in  him  the  libation  upon  the 
sacrifice, — the  holy  affections  of  his  soul  poured  out 
on  the  solid  products  of  his  understanding,  and  im* 
parting  to  them  a  delicious  odour  and  irresistible 
penetrancy.  In  every  page  of  his  books  there  is  an 
impassioned  earnestness,  a  soul-subduing  pathos, 
which  make  it  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  im- 
pressions he  strives  to  communicate  are  deeply 
engraven  on  his  spirit.  Indeed  he  does  not  seem 
so  much  to  appeal  to  his  readers,  as  unconsciously 
to  let  them  into  the  chamber  of  his  own  soul>  on 
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which  they  may  see  the  gospel  traded  in  its  native 
Uneainents;  and  may  recognise  the  loveliness  of 
divine  truth  in  fh6  most  perfect  uniotti  of  which 
it  is  eapablCi  with  the  heart  and  tibderstanding  of  a 
flrail  and  fallible  mortal. 

Some  allusion  has  been  dropt  in  this  memoir  to 
his  eKcellenoe  in  the  pulpit.  Burnet  in  eulogizing 
his  preaching  pronounces  it  *'  rather  too  fine;''  and 
it  did  undoubtedly  soar  above  the  flight  of  ordi« 
Btry  minds,  or  it  might  rather  be  said  of  minds 
ikOt  elevated  by  habits  of  dirine  contemplation.  It 
was  surprisingly  free  from  the  qu&int  and  sectarian 
jargon  of  the  day,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  his 
printed  discourses  with  those  precious  morsels,  which 
are  embalmed  in  a  work,  that  came  out  shortly 
After  the  Revolution,  and  is  entitled  **  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Eloquence  Displayed."  In  the  sermons 
of  Leighton  there  Is  nothing  puerile,  low,  or  ludi« 
crous;  no  fantastic  conceits  and  impertinent  plea- 
santries ;  no  wild  interpretations  of  scripture  and 
iMmbastic  rhapsodies ;  no  desultory  and  pedantio 
eitcursions.  He  scorned  to  Set  6fr  his  matter, 
or  scrupled  to  profane  it,  with  a  tawdry  dress  and 
garish  colours.  His  phraseology^  at  once  sedate  and 
iioble,  well  becomes  the  ambassador  of  heaven; 
and  denotes  a  profound  veneration  for  the  oracles 
of  God,  a  pioud  dread  of  distorting  their  sense^ 
and  giving  a  human  figure  and  colour  to  any 
portion  of  revelation,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  convert 
thoughtless  sinners,  and  to  edify  serious  believers. 
Such  Were  his  matter  and  diction,  with  which  his 
planner  in  the  pulpit  comported.    Superior  to  popu*- 
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lar  applause,  he  had  no  peculiarities  about  his  d^i* 
very;  unless  indeed  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
gravity  were  at  that  time  uncommon  qualities.  He 
never  aimed  at  effect  by  oratorical  grimace,  nor 
strove,  as  was  much  the  practice,  to  carry  his  heaters 
by  a  tempest  of  voice  and  gesture :  and  indeed  the 
natural  feebleness  of  his  voice  would  have  inter- 
dicted such  exertions,  had  his  taste  permitted  them. 
But,  when  he  preached,  the  manner  was  in  admirable, 
harmony  with  the  message;  and  so  well  did  the  ma- 
jesty and  beauty  of  his  enunciation  accord  with  the 
solemn  truths  of  which  he  was  the  herald,  that  the 
congregations  he  addressed  were  subdued  and  en- 
chained, as  by  the  magic  of  an  unearthly  eloquence. 

The  work,  which  is  the  crown  of  his  posthumous 
glory  in  the  universal  church,  is  the  Commentary  on, 
the  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  a  treasury  of 
sound  experimental  divinity ;  and  argues  an  extra- 
ordinary ripeness  of  christian  attainments.  It  was. 
probably  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  is  dravm 
out  in  the  familiar  form  of  exposition;  the  clauses,, 
and  sometimes  the  emphatic  words,  of  each  text 
being  ordinarily  explained  in  course,  and  no  artifi- 
cial arrangement  observed  in  discussing  the  several 
subjects  introduced  by  the  apostle.  Still,  the  general 
scope  and  coherence  of  each  passage  are  carefully 
kept  in  view;  and  the  main  truth,  asserted  or 
proved,  is  never  lost  sight  of,  in  unfolding  the  parti- 
cular propositions  from  which  it  is  educed.  This 
work  will  always  class  among  the  first  of  uninspired 
scriptures;  and  can  never  cease  to  constitute  thQ 
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admiration   and  delight  of  the  christian  and  the 
scholar.     Hinc  lucem  haurire  est,  et  poctUa  sacra. 

Next  in  worth  to  this  commentary  are  his  exposi- 
tions of  "The  Creed,"  "The  Lord's  Prayer,"  and 
"  The  Ten  Commandments ;  ^'  which  seem  to  have 
been  carefully   pondered,   and   are   of  equal   ac- 
count as  summaries  of  exegetical  and  of  practical 
dimity.     The  fragment  of  a  commentary  not  long 
brought  to  light,  on  the  first  eight  chapters  and  part 
of  the.  ninth  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  has  touches  of 
his  fine  genius,  and  is  imbued  with  his  heavenly 
spirit :  but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  on  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter.     It  consists  of  little  more  than 
notes,  with  which  he  probably  assisted  his  memory 
in  preaching  to  rustic  auditories,  and  wherein  he 
contracts  the  natural  size  of  his  intellect  to  the  puny 
proportions  of  babes.     His  Meditations  Critical  and 
Practical  on  Psalms  iv.,  xxxii.,  and  cxxx.,  translated 
from  the  original  Latin  under  the   inspection  of 
Dr.  Doddridge ;  and  his  Expository  Lectures  on 
Psalm  xxxix.,  and  on  one  or  two  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  have  the  flavour  of  the  parent  soil,  but 
demand  no  particular  comment.  They  are.  sketches 
only,  but,  like  the  line  of  the  painter,  they  betray 
a  masterhand.   The  Meditations,  which  were  spoken 
in  Latin  to  the  Edinburgh  collegians,  are  felicitous 
essays,  glistening  with  holy  animation,  and  are  more 
classically  adorned  than  the  expository  lectures :  not 
however  in  a  degree  to  unfit  them  for  the  closet  of 
unlettered  devotion. 

On  his  Rules  and  Instructions  for  a  Holy  Life, 
which  ar^  comprised  in  ^  few  pages,  some  strictures 
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are  necessary.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  Mrith^ 
out  conceiviag  a  great  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
mind  from  which  they  issued^  They  are  the  rules, 
by  which  his  own  life  was  fashioned,  and  do  not»  I 
believe,  delineate  a  perfection  much  ei^ceeding  his 
actual  attainments.  Yet  they  need  to  be  read  with 
caution,  being  somewhat  tinged  with  mysticism,*^*^ 
disease  almost  peculiar  to  those  who  inhabit  the 
highest  regions,  and  breathe  the  purest  atmospheric^ 
of  devotion.  The  religion  of  this  manual  is  doubt** 
less  the  religion  of  the  bible ;  but  then  it  is  pushed 
into  abstractions,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  an  ordi<> 
nary  mind  would  be  embarrassed  and  utterly  discou- 
raged;-^abstractions,  which  go  beyond  what  the 
method  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  authorizes,  or  is 
compatible  with  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
the  frame  of  society  resulting  from  that  constitution. 
It  is  one  incomparable  excellence  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christy  that  it  does  not  stand  aloof,  and  call 
those  who  would  embrace  it  into  wilds  and  soli'*' 
tudes;  but  it  enters  our  habitations,  eating  and 
drinking,  in  the  form  and  with  the  affections  of  our 
nature ;  it  mingles  its  pure  and  peaceful  and  be** 
nignant  influences  with  all  the  various  commerce  of 
life;  and  it  converts  man  to  holiness^  without  dis- 
placing him  from  his  proper  sphere,  or  disturbing 
any  of  those  relations  which  arise  out  of  his  civil 
and  domestic  condition.  Leighton  has  not  in  these 
particulars  followed  so  closely,  as  might  have  been 
wished,  in  the  track  of  the  great  Author  of  Chris  • 
tianity.  Perhaps  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
a  wisdom,  calm  and  comprehensive  as  God'Bf  t<t 
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exhibit  a  system^  t^hich  dhall  raise  debased  man  to 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable^  witb^ 
out  deranging  the  order  and  economy  of  the  present 
world.  When  good  men,  even  with  the  bible  before 
them,  set  themselves  to  draw  out  rules  for  the  con*' 
duct  of  the  soul,  they  are  apt  to  overstep  the  sim- 
plicity and  wise  reserve  of  scripture ;  and,  by  too 
minute  and  peremptory  an  application  of  principles, 
which  the  blessed  Jesus,  with  exemplary  tenderness 
and  prudence,  left  it  to  each  individual  to  apply, 
they  often  bring  a  snare  upon  the  conscience,  relax 
altogether  the  tottering  knees,  and  lead  ardent  or 
melancholy  spirits  into  dangerous  subtleties.  I  must 
own  myself  suspicious  of  the  consequences  of  en* 
hancing  upon  Scripture,  and  of  constructing  a  model, 
which  at  first  sight  strikes  the  eye,  as  being  some* 
thing  more  lofty  and  spiritual  than  is  set  forth  iti 
the  sacred  records.  The  aim  at  gratuitous  refine-* 
ments  in  spirituality  requires  the  control  of  a  very 
sober  judgment  and  a  deep  humility,  to  prevent  its 
being  injurious  to  sound  religious  practice ;  for  there 
is  danger  of  the  substance  of  christian  piety  flying 
off  under  too  intense  a  process  of  sublimation. 
When  men,  instead  of  diligently  forming  themselves 
to  that  plain  and  palpable  goodness,  which  it  is  the 
drift  of  the  gospel  to  inculcate,  aspire  to  something 
superhuman  and  angelical,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
lest  they  rest  satisfied  with  the  attempt,  though  it 
be  unprosperous.  Conscience  will  not  reproach 
them  for  failing  in  those  extraordinary  efforts,  which 
few  have  the  courage  to  make,  as  it  would  if  they 
came  short  of  the  ordinary  proficiency  of  christians ; 
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and,  possibly,  in  striving  to  sustain  themselves  in 
regions  too  rare  for  human  piety,  and  in  chasing  a 
chimerical  perfection,  they  may  waste  that  energy 
which,    more  humbly  directed,  would  have  made 
them  approved  of   God  and  useful   to   mankind. 
When  christians  attain,  indeed,  to   this  height  of 
holiness,  they  become  transcendent  luminaries,  peer- 
less stars  of  the  morning,  who  invigorate  and  gladden 
that  lower  body  of  the  church,  round  which  they 
revolve  in  their  superior  orbit.     Be  it  far  from  me 
and  from  any  christian  to  depreciate  such  aims  and 
such  attainments.     For  our  author's  vindication  it  is 
fully  sufficient,  that  the  Directory  *  in  question  ex- 
hibits the  scope  of  his  own  divine  ambition,  and  not 
the   standard  by  which  he  measured  others.     A 
mature  and  intelligent  christian  may  at  any  time 
read  it   with    advantage;    and  to  those   who  are 
satisfied  with  a  religion  of  form  and  ceremony  it 
may  also  be  serviceable,  by  acquainting  them  with 
the  tremendous  secret,  that  they  are  strangers  to 
the  reality  and  power  of  godliness.     But  it  would 
be  unwise  and  unsafe  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
novices,  sincere  but  feeble  converts,  lest  they  should 
be  utterly  disheartened,  and  their  pious  aspirations 
be  smothered  in  despair.     Whoever  is  conversant 
with  the  ''  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  that  beautiful 
manual  of  devotion,  which  is  popularly  ascribed  to 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  will  recognise  in  the   ''  Rules 

*  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned  that  the  genuineness  of  this 
Directory  has  been  suspected :  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  impress  it  bears  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  Leighton  demon* 
strably  attests  its  legitimacy. 
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and  Instructions  for  a  Holy  Life/'  much  of  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  same  extreme  ideas  of  self-exinanition 
and  total  absorption  in  God.  Of  both  it  must  be 
confest, — as  Pope  Innocent  XII.  observed  of  Fene- 
lon,  to  whom  Leighton  bore  no  slight  resemblance 
in  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  hearty — ^thal  if  they 
erred^  it  was  through  an  exuberant  love  of  God, 
cxccssu  amoris  Dei.  It  was  the  vehemence  of  their 
piety  which  hurried  away  their  judgment;  and  the 
uncommon  mistake  of  stating  christian  perfection 
too  high  is  beyond  all  dispute  less  momentous,  than 
the  usual  error  of  sinking  it  below  the  scriptural 
standard. 

In  the  Latin  Prelections,  which  have  been  trans« 
lated  by  Dr.  Fall,  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
christian  faith  are  developed  by  our  Author  with 
exquisite  learning,  judgment  and  piety.  These 
lectures  constitute  a  valuable  series  of  theological 
instructions;  and  were  probably  delivered  pretty 
much  in  the  order,  in  which  they  are  now  arranged. 
After  showing  that  happiness,  of  which  so  strong  a 
desire  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  is  not  to  be 
drawn  from  earthly  fountains,  he  proves  that  an 
immortal  nature  must  fetch  its  joys  from  immortal 
sources.  Hence  he  is  led  to  treat  of  the  existence, 
the  nature,  the  government  of  God,  which  he  does 
with  equal  energy  and  sobriety;  demonstrating  the 
title  such  a  Being  possesses  to  the  affectionate 
allegiance  of  his  rational  creatures,  whose  felic^ity 
must  depend  on  their  maintaining  that  place  in  the 
moral  system  of  the  universe,  wherein  the  wise 
economy  of  the  Creator  hath  fixed  them.    He  then 
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represents  the  extensive  ruin  tliat  ensued  from  the 
defeotion  of  Adam ;  and  goes  on  to  the  reparation 
achieved  by  Messiah,  of  the  injury  done  to  God  by 
the  primal  sin,  and  of  the  destruction  it  brought 
upon  mankind.  The  nature  of  christian  salvation  is 
further  developed,  as  consisting  in  the  ingrafting  of 
vital  and  immortal  principles  in  the  soul  by  the 
mysterious  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  which  process 
constitutes  the  true  adoption  of  sinners  through  the 
Saviour,  and  is  their  temporal  initiation  to  the  en-* 
joyment  of  life  eternal.  Moreover  he  expatiates, 
with  great  beauty  and  emphasis,  on  the  happiness  of 
a  life  regulated  by  the  fear  of  God  and  by  the 
rules  of  the  gospel;  and  he  exhorts  the  students  to 
put  forth  all  their  ardour  in  prosecuting  that  divine 
science,  which  lays  open  the  passage  to  imperishable 
glories. 

The  style  of  these  lectures  justifies  Burnet's  com« 
mendation  of  our  Author's  latinity.  Not  formed 
upon  any  one  particular  pattern,  but  pure,  simple 
and  flowing,  his  diction  indicates  a  large  and  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  best  model.  It  is  the  phra^ 
seology  of  a  man  who  thought  in  Latin,  and  not  of 
one  who  clothed  in  a  foreign  dress  ideas  which 
were  preconceived  in  his  native  tongue.  Hence 
these  dissertations  are  not  mere  jingle  and  glitter, 
but  are  solid  and  argumentative.  Useless  words 
and  phrases  are  never  introduced  to  embellish  a 
period*  nor  does  an  apt  thought  ever  seem  to  be 
abandoned  too  soon,  or  imperfectly  evolved,  fron^ 
the  writer  being  at  a  difficulty  how  to  embody  it  in 
a  strange  language.    He  moves  in  Roman  armour 
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as  little  embarraBsment  as  in  a  native  garb.  In 
tiiese  lectures^  moreover,  which  were  addressed  to 
literary  students,  Leighton  permits  himself  to  quote 
largely  from  heathen  authors;  and  one  is  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
which  is  not  ostentatiously  exposed,  but  comes  in 
most  appropriately  wherever  it  can  avail  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subjects  he  is  treating.  The  whole 
Tolume  of  profane  literature  seems  to  be  unrolled 
before  him,  and  is  not  too  expanded  for  his  ample 
survey.  The  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  histo- 
rians of  Rome  and  Athens;  all  the  sons  of  science, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  ancient  or  modem ;  all  are 
cited  to  pay  the  various  homage,  enjoined  by  natural 
reason  or  primesval  tradition,  to  the  being,  the 
perfections,  the  natural  and  moral  government  of 
Ood ;  and  to  confirm  the  need  of  a  revelation,  which 
should  capacitate  mankind  to  recover,  under  a  new 
grant  and  title,  the  honours,  possessions  and  immu- 
nities forfeited  by  disobedience. 

The  Paresneses  were  short  exhortations  to  the 
scholars  about  to  graduate,  and  were  composed 
in  Latin.  In  them  it  is  the  speaker^s  great  en- 
deavour to  guard  his  auditors  against  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  human  learning  and  literary 
honours,  and  to  incite  them  to  strive  after  that 
genuine  theosophy,  which  consists  in  a  knowledge 
of  God  as  he  reveals  himself  to  mankind  in  the 
Gospel.  Each  of  these  hortatory  addresses  con- 
cludes with  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  prayer ; 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  lectures,  breathe  an  afiec- 
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tionate  desire,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  collegians 
from  that  vain  knowledge  which  increaseth  sorrow, 
to  that  true  and  heavenly  wisdom  by  which  all  who 
possess  it  are  exalted  to  honour. 


Dr.  Fall,  and  not  Bishop  Burnet,  as  has  been 
erroneously  asserted,  was  the  original  editor  of 
Leighton's  works.  The  first  of  them  which  saw  the 
light,  was  a  volume  of  eighteen  sermons,  printed  in 
London,  1692,  expressly  stated  to  be  copied  ^^  from 
his  papers  written  with  his  own  hand."  It  is  accom- 
panied with  a  preface  by  the  Editor,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract. — ''  To  the  pious  and  devout 
reader.  The  Discourses,  here  published,  are  but  a 
small  taste  of  a  great  many  more,  that  were  written 
by  the  same  most  reverend  author.  A  judgment 
will  be  made  from  the  reception  these  meet  with, 
concerning  the  publishing  other  discourses  by  the 
same  pen.  His  composures  in  Latin  (which  appear 
to  have  been  written  and  delivered,  when  he  was 
principal  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh)  are  also  tran- 
scribing  for  the  press,  and  may  in  a  convenient  time 
see  the  light,  for  they  need  not  fear  it."  Accord- 
ingly, in  1693,  his  Praelectiones  Theologicae  came 
out  in  quarto,  with  a  preface  in  the  same  language, 
by  Dr.  Fall,  printed  in  London.  The  next  portion 
of  his  works,  produced  to  the  public,  seems  to 
have  been  the  "  Commentary  on  Peter,' •  Vol.  L  4 to. 
York,  1693.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this 
volume.  Dr.  Fall  alludes  to  the  favorable  reception 
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of  his  former  works.  The  second  volume  of  this 
Commentary  was  published,  London,  1694 ;  and  in 
the  preface,  Dr.  Fall  mentions  that  he  has  still  in  his 
hands  some  brief  discourses  by  Leighton  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  also  his  expositions 
of  the  Decalogue,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord  *s  Prayer, 
which  might  hereafter  be  printed.  These,  except 
the  discourses  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
came  out,  Lond.  1701,  8vo.,  together  with  his  two 
discourses,  one  on  St.  Matthew  xxii.  37,  38,  39 ;  the 
other  on  Heb.  viii.  10:  to  which  was  annexed  a 
short  Catechism.  There  was  also  published  a  vo- 
lume of  *'  Tracts,"  12mo.  London,  1708;  which  com- 
prised the  Rules  for  a  Holy  Life,  one  Sermon,  and 
the  Catechism.  The  later  editions  of  his  works  are 
sufficiently  known. 

It  may  gratify  some  readers  to  have  the  Will  of 
Archbishop  Leighton,  and  some  particulars  of  the 
disposition  of  his  property  subjoined,  along  with 
the  most  probable  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  in- 
come.   The  following  is  the  Will. 

At  Broadhurst,  Feb.  17, 1688. 

Bdng  at  present  (thanks  be  to  God)  in  my  accustomed 
health  of  body  and  soimdness  of  mind  and  memory,  I  do  write 
tins  with  my  own  hand,  to  signify,  that  when  the  day  I  so 
much  wished  and  longed  for  is  come,  that  shall  set  me  free  of 
this  prison  of  clay  wherein  I  am  lodged,  what  I  leave  behind 
me  of  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  whatsoever  of  any  kind 
ntBB  called  mine,  I  do  devote  to  charitable  uses ;  partly  such 
18 1  have  recommended  particularly  to  my  sister  Mrs.  Sapphira 

Vol.  I.  m 
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Lightmaker  and  her  son  Master  Edward  Lightmaker  of 
Broadhurst,  and  the  remainder  to  such  other  charities,  as  their 
own  discretion  shall  think  fittest.  Only  I  desire  each  of  them 
to  accept  of  a  small  token  of  a  little  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  their  great  kindness,  and  trouble  they  have  had  with  me  for 
some  years  that  I  was  their  guest,  the  proportion  whereof  (to 
remove  their  scruple  of  taking  it)  I  did  expressly  name  to 
themselves,  while  I  was  with  them,  before  the  writing  hereof^ 
and  likewise  after  I  have  wrote  it.  But  they  need  not  give 
any  accoimt  of  it  to  any  other,  the  whole  being  left  to  their 
disposal.  Neither  I  hope  will  any  other  friends  or  relations 
of  mine  take  it  unkind,  that  I  bequeath  no  legacy  to  any  of 
them,  designing,  as  is  said,  so  ent'urely  to  charity  the  whole 
remains.  Only  my  books  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Dunblane  in  Scotland,  to  remain  there  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy  of  that  Diocese.  I  think  I  need  no  more,  but  that 
I  appoint  my  said  sister  Mrs.  Sapphira  Lightmaker,  of  Broad* 
hurst,  and  her  son  Mr.  Edward  Lightmaker  of  Broadhurst^ 
joint  executors  of  this  my  will, — ^if  they  be  botli  hving  at  my 
decease  as  I  hope  they  shall ;  or  if  that  one  of  them  shall  be 
surviving,  that  one  is  to  be  the  sole  executor  of  it.  I  hope 
none  will  raise  any  question  or  doubt  about  this  upon  any 
omission  or  informality  of  expression  in  it ;  being  for  preven- 
tion thereof  as  plainly  expressed  as  it  could  be  conceived  by 
me.     And  this  I  declare  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of, 

Robert  Leighton. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
his  expenditure  upon  himself  was  frugal  almost  to 
parsimony,  but  from  this  frugality  no  accumulation 
resulted.  One  great  object  of  his  self-denial  was  to 
provide  funds  for  the  dissemination  of  sound  reli- 
gious learning.  Accordingly,  when  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  presented  that  city 
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with  150i.  sterling  for  the  support  of  a  bursary  or 
scholarship  in  philosophy.  Glasgow  also  is  in- 
debted to  this  venerable  man  for  two  bursaries, 
which  are  destined  to  assist  in  the  mainteuance  of 
two  students,  for  the  space  of  six  years ;  the  four  first 
to  be  spent  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  the  two 
last  in  the  study  of  divinity :  and  should  the  student 
not  be  otherwise  provided  for,  or  wish  to  continue 
his  theological  studies,  the  magistrates  and  council 
are  authorised  to  prolong  his  tenure  of  the  student- 
ship,  for  two  or  three  additional  years.  In  the 
election  of  scholars,  the  trustees  are  not  limited  to 
any  particular  description  of  persons, — but  they  are 
required  to  present  two  candidates,  when  a  bursary 
has  become  vacant,  for  a  trial  of  their  comparative 
merits ;  and  the  one  reported  by  the  examiners  to 
be  the  best  qualified,  is  to  receive  a  presentation 
from  the  officers  of  the  town.  The  annual  value  of 
each  bursary  is  9/.  sterling.  In  one  of  the  deeds 
which  conferred  this  benefit  on  indigent  students, 
150/.  were  devised  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Glasgow,  for  two  poor  men  of  good  report.  Three 
paupers  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  legacy, 
which  produces  41.  10«.  annually  for  each  pensioner. 
To  the  diocese  of  Dunblane,  which  was  ill  pro- 
vided vrith  books,  he  bequeathed  his  valuable 
library ;  and  after  his  removal  thence,  he  made  over 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  due  to  him  from  a  gentleman  of  that  place, 
which  money  was  afterwards  paid,  and  appropri- 
ated agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  the  benefactor. 

in2 
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It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of 
his  income,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Dunblane. 
Most  likely  the  revenues  of  the  see,  together  with 
the  salary  accruing  from  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stir- 
ling, of  which  the  diocesan  of  Dunblane  was  Dean 
by  right  of  office,  did  not  exceed  200/.  That 
bishopric  was  the  poorest  in  Scotland,  except  those 
of  Caithness  and  Argyle,  Shortly  after  the  Refor- 
mation, its  rental  was  taken  at  313/.  per  annum  in 
money,  besides  a  stated  allowance  of  grain:  but 
then; there  were  several  livings  annexed  to  it.  In 
the  valuation  book  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  bishop  of 
Dunblane  is  styled  Parson  of  Monimusk,  the  reason 
of  which  is,  that,  at  Monimusk,  there  was  formerly 
a  priory,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  assigned  by 
James  the  Sixth  in  1617  to  the  see  of  Dunblane.  It 
was  this  Prince  who  augmented  it  with  the  deanery 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  was  considerably  lucra- 
tive ;  and  he  superadded  the  abbey  of  Cross-raguel 
in  Ayrshire. 

If  all  these  golden  rivulets  poured  into  Dunblane, 
when  Leighton  was  its  diocesan,  he  would  be  suffi- 
ciently  opulent.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
several  of  them  were  dried  up,  or  intercepted,  and 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nominal  rental 
flowed  into  the  episcopal  reservoir.  This  proportion 
would  be  further  diminished  by  the  excessive  indul- 
gence, with  which  he  always  listened  to  defaulters, 
who  pleaded  poverty  in  excuse  for  not  making  good 
their  payments. 
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TWO  LETTERS, 


COMMONLY  REPUTED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN  BY  THE 

BISHOP  OF  DUNBLANE. 


LETTER  I. 

SiK, 

In  the  late  conference  I  had  with  your  friend,  the  sum 
of  what  I  said  was  this : 

1.  That  episcopal  government,  managed  in  conjunction  with 
presbyters  in  presbjrteries  and  synods,  is  not  contraiy  either  to 
the  role  of  scriptiure^  or  the  example  of  the  primitive  church, 
but  most  agreeable  to  both 

S.  Yea,  it  is  not  contrary  to  that  very  covenant,  which  is 
pretended  by  so  many  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only  reason  of 
their  scrupling :  and  for  their  sakes  it  is  necessary  to  add  this. 
For  notwithstanding  the  many  irregularities  both  in  the  matter 
and  form  of  that  covenant,  and  the  illegal  and  violent  ways 
d  pressing  and  prosecuting  of  it,  yet  to  them  who  remain 
under  the  conscience  of  its  full  force  and  obligation,  and  in 
that  seem  invincibly  persuaded,  it  is  certainly  most  pertinent, 
if  it  be  true,  to  declare  the  consistence  of  the  even  present  go- 
vernment with  that  obligation.  And  as  both  these  assertions,  I 
believe  upon  the  exactest  (if  impartial  and  impaarionate) 
inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  in  themselves  true ;  so  they  ate 
owned  by  the  generality  of  the  presbyterians  in  England ;  as 
themselves  have  published  their  opinion  in  print  under  this 
title.  Two  Papers  of  proposals  humbly  presented  to  kis 
Majesty  by  the  Reverend  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  per- 
suasion^  Printed  at  London^  Anno  1660. 

Besides  other  passages  in  these  papers  to  the  same  purpose, 
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at  page  11  and  12,  are  these  words :  ^^  And  as  these  are  our 
general  ends  and  motives^  so  we  are  induced  to  insist  upon  the 
form  of  a  synodical  government,  conjimct  with  a  fixed  presi- 
dency ;  for  these  reasons. 

1.  "  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  other  terms  will  be 
so  generally  agreed  on,  8^c. 

%  "  It  being  agreeable  to  the  Scripture  and  primitive  go- 
vernment, is  likeliest  to  be  the  way  of  a  more  universal  con- 
cord, if  ever  the  churches  on  earth  arrive  to  such  a  blessing : 
however  it  will  be  most  accq>table  to  God,  and  well-informed 
consciences. 

8.  <'  It  wUl  promote  the  practice  of  discipline  and  godliness 
without  disorder,  and  promote  order  without  hindering  disci^ 
pline  and  godliness. 

4.  *<  And  it  is  not  to  besilenced  (though  in  some  respect  w« 
are  loth  to  menticm  it)  that  it  wiU  save  the  nation  from  the 
violation  of  their  solemn  vow  and  covenant,  without  wronging 
the  church  at  all,  or  breaking  any  other  oath,  8fcP  And  a 
little  after  they  add,*  that  the  prelacy  disclaimed  in  that  cove« 
nant,  was  the  engrossing  of  the  sole  pow^  of  ordination  and 
jurisdiction,  and  exercising  of  the  whole  discipline  absolutdy 
by  bishops  themselves  and  their  delegates,  chancellors,  surro- 
gates, and  officials,  8^c,  excluding  wholly  the  pastors  of  parti- 
cular churches  from  all  share  in  it.  And  there  is  one  dl 
prime  note  amongst  them,  who,  in  a  large  treatise  of  church- 
govamment,  doth  clearly  evince,  that  this  was  the  mind  both 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  of  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  as  they  themselves  did  expressly  declare  it,  in 
the  admitting  of  the  covenant,  "  that  they  understand  it  not  to 
be  against  all  episcopacy,  but  only  against  the  particular  frame, 
as  it  is  worded  in  the  article  itself :  for  our  principal  model  in 
England,  and  the  way  of  managing  of  it,  whatsoever  is  amiss 
(and  it  can  be  no  wrong  to  make  that  supposition  concerning 
any  church  on  earth)  or  whatsoever  they  apprehend  to  be 
amiss,  though  it  may  be  upon  mistake,  the  brethren  that  are 
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dissatisfied  had  posi^bly  bettar  acquitted  th^  duty  by  free 
admonitions  and  significations  of  their  own  sense  in  all  things, 
than  by  leaving  of  their  station,  which  is  the  one  thing  that 
hath  made  the  breach  (I  fear)  very  hard  to  cure,  and  in 
human  appearance  near  to  incurable :  but  there  is  much  dia* 
rity  due  to  them,  as  following  the  dictate  of  their  own  coosci^ 
ence:  and  they  owe,  and,  I  hope,  pay  the  same  back  again  to 
those  that  do  the  same  in  another  way ;  and  whatsoever  may 
be  the  readiest  and  happiest  way  of  reuniting  those  that  are 
mutually  so  minded,  the  Lord  reveal  it  to  them  in  due  time.^ 
This  one  word  I  shall  add.  That  this  difiPerence  should  arise  to 
so  great  a  height,  may  seem  somewhat  strange  to  any  man  that 
calmly  considers,  that  there  is  in  this  chiurch  no  diange  at  all, 
neither  in  the  doctrine  nor  worship,  no  nor  in  the  substance  of 
the  discipline  itself:  but  when  it  falls  on  matters  easily  inflam- 
mable, how  little  a  spark,  how  great  a  fire  will  it  kindle? 

Because  every  one  hath  not  the  book,  I  have  transcribed 
here  Mr.  Baxter^s  own  words.  Baa.  of  Church  Government , 
P.  III.  ci.  p.  276. 

^^  An  Episcopacy  desirable  for  the  reformation  and  peace  of 
the  chiuxdies.  A  fixed  president  durante  vitd,  pp.  S97,  330. 
But  some  will  say,  we  are  engaged  against  all  prelacy  by  cove^ 
nant,  and  therefore  cannot  yield  to  so  much  as  you  do  without 
perjury.  Ans.  That  this  is  utterly  untrue,  I  thus  demon- 
strate. 

1.  '^  When  that  covenant  was  presented  to  the  assembly 
with  the  bare  name  of  prelacy  joined  to  popery,  many  grave 
and  reverend  divines  desired  that  the  word  prelacy  might  be 
explained,  because  it  was  not  all  episcopacy  they  were  against, 
and  thereupon  the  following  concatenation  in  the  parenthesis 
was  given  by  way  of  explication  in  these  words:  That  is 
church-government  by  arch-bishops,  bishops,  their  dianceDors 
and  commissaries,  deans,  and  chapters,  archdeans,  and  all  the 
other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy.  By 
which  it  appears,  that  it  was  only  the  English  bkrarcby,  or 
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£rame  that  was  covenanted  against,  and  that  which  was  then 
existent  that  was  taken  down. 

2.  "  When  the  House  of  Lords  took  the  covenant,  Mr. 
Thomas  Coleman,  that  gave  it  them,  did  so  explain  it,  and 
profess  that  it  was  not  their  intent  to  covenant  against  all  epis- 
copacy, and  upon  this  explication  it  was  taken ;  and  certainly 
the  parliament  was  most  capable  of  giving  the  due  sense  of  it, 
because  it  was  they  that  did  impose  it. 

8.  "  And  it  could  not  be  all  episcopacy  that  was  excluded, 
because,  a  parochial  episcopacy  was  at  the  same  time  used  and 
approved  commonly  here  in  England. 

4.  "  And  in  Scotland  they  had  used  the  help  of  visiters  for 
the  reformation  of  their  churches,  committing  the  care  of  a 
country  or  circuit  to  some  one  man,  which  was  as  high  a  sort 
of  episcopacy,  at  least  as  any  I  am  pleading  for.  Besides  that 
they  liad  moderators  in  all  their  synods,  which  were  temporary 
bishops.  } 

5.  "  Also  the  chief  divines  of  the  late  assembly  at  West- 
minster, that  recommended  that  covenant  to  the  nations,  baye 
professed  their  own  judgments  for  such  a  moderate  episco- 
pacy as  I  am  here  defending,  and  therefore  never  intended  the 
exclusion  of  this  by  covenant.*" 

After  he  adds,  "  As  we  have  prelacy  to  beware  of,  so  we 
have  the  contrary  extreme  to  avoid,  and  the  church'^s  peace  (if 
it  may  be)  to  procure ;  and  as  we  must  not  take  down  the 
ministry,  lest  it  prepare  men  for  episcopacy,  so  neither  must 
we  be  against  any  profitable  exercise  of  the  ministry,  or  desir- 
able order  amongst  them  for  fear  of  introducing  prelacy.*" 
Thus  far  Baxter'^s  own  words. 

There  is  another  that  hath  writ  a  treatise  on  purpose,  and 
that  zealous  and  strict  enough,  touching  the  obligation  of  the 
league  and  covenant,  under  the  name  of  Theophilus  Timorcus. 
And  yet  therein  it  is  expressly  asserted,  that  "  however,  at  first, 
it  might  appear  that  the  parliament  had  renounced  all  episco- 
pacy, yet  upon  stricter  inquiry,  it  was  evident  to  the  author, 
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that  that  very  scruple  was  made  by  some  members  in  parlia* 
ment,  and  resolved  (with  the  consent  of  their  brethren  in 
Scotland)  that  the  covenant  was  only  intended  against  prelacy 
as  then  it  was  in  bdng  in  England,  leaving  a  latitude  for  epis- 
copacy, Sfc,'^ 

It  would  be  noted,  that  when  that  covenant  was  framed, 
there  was  no  episcopacy  at  all  in  being  in  Scotland,  but  in 
England  only ;  so  that  the  extirpation  of  that  frame  only  could 
then  be  meant  and  intended.  Likewise  it  would  be  considered, 
that  though  there  is  in  Scotland  at  present  the  name  of  dean, 
and  chapter,  and  commissaries,  yet  that  none  of  those  at  all 
do  exercise  any  part  of  the  discipline  under  that  name,  neither 
any  other,  as  chancellor  or  surrogate,  SfC.  by  delegation  from 
bishops,  with  a  total  exclusion  of  the  community  of  presbyters 
from  all  power  and  share  in  it,  which  is  the  great  point  of  dif- 
ference betwixt  that  model  and  this  with  us,  and  imports  so 
much  as  to  the  main  of  discipline.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
generality  of  the  people,  yea  even  of  ministers  in  Scotland, 
when  they  took  the  covenant,  might  likewise  understand  that 
article  as  against  all  episcopacy  whatsoever,  even  the  most 
moderate,  especially  if  it  should  be  restored  under  the  express 
name  of  bishops  and  archbishops ;  never  considering  how  dif- 
ferent the  nature,  and  model,  and  way  of  exercising  it  may  be, 
though  under  the  same  names,  and  that  the  due  regulating  of 
the  thing  is  much  more  to  be  regarded  than  either  the  retain- 
ing or  altering  of  the  name.  But  though  they  did  not  then 
consider  any  such  thing,  yet  certainly  it  concerns  them  now  to 
consider  it,  when  it  is  represented  to  them,  that  not  only  the 
words  of  the  oath  itself  do  very  genuinely  consist  with  such  a 
qualified  and  distinctive  sense,  but  that  the  very  composers  or 
imposers  of  it,  or  a  considerable  part  of  them,  did  so  under- 
stand and  intend  it.  And  unless  they  make  it  appear,  that  the 
episcopacy  now  in  question  with  us  in  Scotland  is  either  con- 
trary to  the  word,  or  to  that  mitigated  sense  of  their  own  oath, 
it  would  seem  more  suitable  to  christian  charity  and  modera* 
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tion,  rather  to  ]rield  to  it  as  tolerable,  at  least,  than  to  oontiniw 
8o  inflexibly  &st  to  their  first  mistakes  and  excessive  zeal,  as 
for  love  of  it  to  divide  from  their  church,  and  break  the  bond 
of  peace. 

It  may  likewise  be  granted,  that  some  learned  men  in 
England,  who  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  did  possibly  except 
against  that  article  of  it,  as  signifying  the  total  renunciatioa 
and  abolition  of  all  episcopacy ;  and  seeing  that  was  the  reai 
event  and  consequent  of  it,  and  they  having  many  other  strong 
and  weighty  reasons  for  refusing  it,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
were  little  curious  to  inquire  what  passed  amongst  the  contrivers 
of  it,  and  what  distinction  or  different  senses  either  the  words 
of  that  article  might  admit,  or  those  contrivers  might  intend 
by  them.  And  the  truth  is,  that  besides  many  other  evils,  the 
iniquity  and  unhappiness  of  such  oaths  and  covenants  lies 
much  in  this,  that  being  commonly  framed  by  persons  that, 
even  amongst  themselves,  are  not  fully  of  one  mind,  but  have 
their  different  opinions  and  interests  to  serve  (and  it  was  so 
even  in  this),  they  are  commonly  patched  up  of  so  mauy  several 
articles  and  clauses,  and  those  too  of  so  versatile  and  ambiguous 
terms,  that  they  prove  most  wretched  snares,  thickets  of  briars 
and  thorns  to  the  consciences  of  those  that  are  engaged  in  them, 
and  matter  of  endless  contentions  and  disputes  amongst  them 
about  the  true  sense  and  intendment,  and  the  tie  and  obUge- 
ments  of  those  doubtful  clauses,  especially  in  some  such  altera- 
tions and  revolutions  of  affairs  as  always  may,  and  often  do,  even 
within  few  years  follow  after  them ;  for  the  models  and  pro- 
ductions of  such  devices  are  not  usually  long-lived.  And 
whatsoever  may  be  said  for  their  excuse  in  whole  or  in  part, 
who,  in  yieldance  to  the  power  that  pressed  it,  and  the  general 
opinion  of  this  church  at  that  time,  did  take  that  covenant  in 
the  most  moderate  and  least  schismatical  sense  that  the  terms 
can  admit ;  yet,  I  know  not  what  can  be  said  to  clear  them  of 
a  very  great  sin,  tliat  not  only  framed  such  an  engine,  but 
violently  imposed  it  upon  all  ranks  of  men,  not  ministers  and 
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other  public  persons  only,  but  tbe  whole  body  loid  oommunity 
of  the  people,  thereby  enga^ng  such  droves  of  poor  ignorant 
persons,  to  they  know  not  what,  and,  to  speak  freely,  to  such 
a  hodge-podge  of  various  concernments,  rdigious  and  civil,  as 
diurch  discipline  and  government,  the  privil^es  of  parliament 
and  liberties  of  subjects,  and  condign  punishment  of  malignants, 
things  hard  enough  for  the  wisest  and  learnedest  to  draw  the 
just  lines  of,  and  to  give  plain  definitions  and  decisions  of  them, 
and  therefore  certainly  as  far  off  from  tlie  reach  of  poor  country 
people's  understanding,  as  from  the  true  interest  of  their  souls ; 
9nd  yet  to  tie  them  by  a  religious  and  sacred  oath  either  to 
know  all  these,  or  to  contend  for  them  blindfold  without  know- 
ing them,  can  there  be  instanced  a  greater  oppression  and 
tyranny  over  consciences  than  this  ?  Certainly  they  that  now 
govern  in  this  church  cannot  be  diarged  with  any  thing  near 
or  like  unto  it ;  for  whatsoever  they  require  of  intrants  to  the 
ministry,  they  require  neither  subscriptions  nor  oaths  of  minis- 
tars  already  entered,  and  far  less  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people;  and  it  were  ingenuously  dcme  to  take  some  notice  of 
any  point  of  moderation,  or  whatsoever  else  is  really  com- 
mendable even  in  those  we  account  our  greatest  enemies,  and 
not  to  take  any  part  in  the  wcMrld  for  the  absolute  standard  and 
unfailing  rule  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  all  things. 

But  chf  who  would  not  long  for  the  shadows  of  the  evening, 
and  to  be  at  rest  from  all  these  poor  childish  trifling  contests. 

F.S.  Whatsoever  was  the  occasion  of  copying  out  the  pas- 
sages cited  in  this  paper,  and  of  adding  these  few  thoughts  that 
then  occurred  touching  that  subject,  I  would  have  neither  of 
them  understood  as  intended  any  way  to  reflect  upon  or  judge 
other  churches  where  this  government  is  otherwise  exercised ; 
but  what  is  here  said  is  only  argumentum  ad  Aominem^  and 
particularly  adapted  to  the  persons,  and  notions,  and  scruples 
we  have  to  do  withal  in  this  church.  And  though  this  is 
designed  to  come  to  very  few  hands,  yet  I  wish  that  what  is 
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here  represented  were  by  some  better  way  brought  to  the  notice 
of  such  as  know  least  of  it  and  need  it  most,  that  if  it  be  pos- 
sible,  their  extreme  fervour  might  be  somewhat  allayed  by  this 
consideration,  that  this  very  form  of  government,  which  is  so 
hateful  to  them,  is  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  neighbour  king- 
dom accounted  a  thing,  not  only  tolerable,  but  desirable :  and 
I  might  add,  that  upon  due  inquiry,  the  reformed  churches 
abroad  will  be  found  in  a  great  part  much  of  the  same  opinion; 
yea,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  yet  further,  that  I  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  were  not  only  lawful  for  these 
that  now  govern  in  this  church,  but,  if  prejudice  hindered  not, 
might  prove  expedient  and  useful  for  the  good  of  the  church 
itself,  that  they  did  use  in  some  instances  a  little  more  authority 
than  they  do,  and  yet  might  still  be  very  far  off  from  proud  and 
tyrannical  domination,  never  appljdng  their  power  to  obstruct 
what  is  good,  but  to  advance  it,  and  not  at  all  against  the 
truth,  but  always  for  it,  and  while  they  do  so,  the  atheism  and 
profaneness  that  abounds  cannot  reasonably  be  imputed  to  the 
nature  of  the  government,  as  too  commonly  it  is  by  some,  but 
rather  to  the  schism  that  is  made  by  withdrawing  and  dividing 
from  it :  for  there  is  not  a  greater  enemy  in  the  world  to  the 
power  of  religion  than  the  wranglings  and  bitter  contentions  that 
are  caused  about  the  external  forms  of  it.  Eiqrivn  (pikn,  bi^yiv^  ^iXh, 
ogroTE  riiAoi^  xariXiiresy  as  Nazianzen  pathetically  begins  one  of  his 
orations  for  peace.  I  confess  I  have  sometime  wondered  to  see 
some  wise  and  good  men,  after  all  that  can  be  said  to  them, 
make  so  great  reckoning  of  certain  metaphysical  exceptions 
agunst  some  little  words  and  formalities  of  difference  in  the 
government,  and  set  so  little  a  value  upon  so  great  a  thing  as 
is  the  peace  of  the  church.  Oh  when  shall  the  loud  and  harsh 
noises  of  our  debates  be  turned  to  the  sweeter  sound  of  united 
prayers  for  this  blessed  peace,  that  we  might  cry  with  one 
heart  and  voice  to  the  God  of  peace,  who  alone  can  give  it, 
Pacem  te  poscimtis  omnes :  and  if  we  be  real  supplicants  few:  it, 
we  would  beware  of  being  the  disappointers  of  our  own  desires. 
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and  of  obstructing  the  blessing  we  pray  for,  and  therefore 
would  mainly  study  a  temper  receptive  of  it,  and  that  is  great 
meekness  aiid  charity ;  and  certainly  whatsoever  party  or  opi- 
nion we  follow  in  this  matter,  the  badge  by  which  we  must  be 
known  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  is  this,  that  we  love  one 
another,  and  that  law  unquestionably  is  of  divine  right,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  broken  by  bitter  passion  and  revilings, 
and  rooted  hatreds  one  agidnst  another  for  things  about 
which  the  right  is  in  dispute  betwixt  us;  and  however  that  be, 
are  we  christians?  Then  doubtless  the  things  wherdn  we 
agree  are  inoHnparably  greater  then  these  wherein  we  disagree, 
and  therefore  in  all  reason  should  be  more  powerful  to  unite 
us,  than  thie  other  to  divide  us.  But  to  restrain  myself,  and 
stop  here,  if  we  love  both  our  own  and  the  churches  peace, 
there  be  two  things  I  conceive  we  should  most  carefully  avoid, 
the  bestowing  of  too  great  zeal  upon  small  things,  and  too 
liiuch  confidence  of  opinion  upon  doubtful  things :  it  is  a 
inad  thing  to  rush  on  hard  and  boldly  in  the  dark,  and  we  all 
know  what  kind  of  person  it  is  of  whom  Solomon  says.  That 
he  rages  and  is  confident. 


LETTER  II. 

Sib, 

The  question  betwixt  us,  is  not  concerning  bishops  go- 
verning absolutely  by  themselves  and  their  delegates,  but 
concerning  bishops  governing  in  conjunction  with  presbyters 
in  presbyteries  and  synods  of  which  we  affirm ;  that  it  is 
ndther  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  example  of  the 
primitive  church,  but  most  agreeable  to  both :  if  any  think 
otherwise,  let  them  produce  their  evidences  of  Scripture 
and  antiquity.  If  they  say,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  such  a 
form  lawful,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  there 
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ought  to  be  an  express  command  or  rule  in  Scripture  to 
warrant  it,  they  will  sure  be  so  just,  as  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  law  themselves.  Let  them  then  produce  such  an  express 
command  or  rule  for  their  own  modd  of  kirk-sessions,  presby** 
tcries,  s3aiods  provincial  and  national,  and  a  commisnon  of  titt 
kirk  in  their  several  dependencies  and  subordinations  for  the 
cmlinary  and  constant  gov^nment  and  exercise  of  discipline  in 
the  church,  and  the  necessary  changing  of  the  moderators  in 
these  meetings,  excepting  only  that  of  the  kirk-sesaon^  wherein 
the  minister  is  constantly  to  moderate;  for  without  such  an 
express  rule  as  this,  a  bishop  or  fixed  president  may  very  well 
consist  with  that  whole  frame  they  contend  for ;  and  it  is  realty 
and  actually  so  at  this  present  in  this  churdi,  and  they  stand 
so  much  the  rather  obliged  to  bring  a  dear  command  tat  these 
judicatories,  and  their  subordinations,  because  they  afirm  tbett 
to  be  of  unquestionaUe  divine  right,  and  the  very  kingdom  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  and  the  only  lawful  and  absolutely  necessaiy 
government  of  the  christian  church,  whereas  the  asserters  of 
other  farms  do  not  usually  speak  so  big.  If  they  shall  siiff 
they  are  not  against  a  fixed  president  or  bishop,  or  call  him 
what  you  will  (for  to  contest  about  names,  especially  in  so 
grave  a  matter,  is  trivial  and  childish)  but  that  the  question  is 
about  their  power,  then  we  beg  that  it  may  be  so.  Let  that  be  all 
the  question  betwixt  us,  and  then  we  hope  the  controversy  will 
be  quickly  ended ;  for  we  trust  we  shall  be  found  not  at  all  de- 
sirous to  usurp  or  effect  any  undue  power,  but  rather  to  abate 
of  that  power  which  is  reasonable,  and  conform  even  to  primi- 
tive episcopacy,  than  that  a  schism  should  continue  in  this 
church  upon  that  score.  But  be  it  supposed,  that  bishops  do 
stretch  their  power  somewhat  beyond  their  line,  let  all  the 
world  judge,  whether  ministers  are  for  that  engaged  to  leave 
their  station  and  withdraw  from  those  meetings  of  the  church, 
which  themselves  approve  of,  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  yea 
and  (as  many  of  them  have  done^  to  separate  from  the  public 
worship,  and  whole  communion  of  the  church,  because  of  some 
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degree  of  wrong  done  them  (as  they  thmk  in  that  point  of 
power),  or  whether  they  had  not  sufficiently  acquitted  them- 
selves, and  discharged  their  consciences  by  free  declaring  of 
their  opinion  concerning  that  matter,  and  modestly  desiring  the 
redress  of  it ;  and  patiently  waiting  for  it,  though  it  be  not  pre- 
lently  redressed,  and  continuing  in  the  performance  of  their 
own  duty  to  their  pow«p,  though  others  above  than,  or  about 
them,  do  transgress  theirs,  or  seem  at  least  to  them  to  do  so ; 
otherwise,  if  we  think  ourselves  obliged  for  every  thing  that  ii^ 
or  that  we  judge  faulty  in  other  persons,  or  in  the  frame  cf 
things,  to  relinquish  either  the  communion  of  it,  or  our  station 
in  it,  what  will  there  be  but  endless  swarms  of  separaticHis  and 
divisions  in  any  church  imder  the  sun. 

fiut  there  is  one  thing  in  this  business  of  ours  that  sticks  after 
all  the  rest :  the  covenant.     As  to  that,  waving  all  the  irregu- 
larities of  it,  though  so  many  and  so  great,  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  divers,  both  wise  and  good  men,  they  seem  to  annul 
the  obligation  of  it,  suppose  it  still  to  bind  ail  that  took  it,  and 
suppose  likewise,  that  the  present  episcopacy  in  this  church  is 
that  same  that  was  abjured  in  that  covenant ;  yet  the  article 
relating  thereto  obliges  each  one  only  to  this,  to  endeavour 
within  their  calling  and  station,  if  such  an  episcopacy  shall  be 
introduced  and  continued  against  their  wiU.     But  the  truth  is, 
if  men  would  have  the  patience  to  inquire  into  it,  and  consider 
the  thing  without  prejudice  and  partiality,  this  our  episcopacy 
will  be  found  not  to  be  the  same  with  that  abjured  in  that  cove- 
nant :  for  that  is  the  government  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
absolutely  by  themselves  and  their  delegates,  chancellors,  arch- 
deacons, officials,  SfC,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  the 
article,  and  was  on  purpose  so  expressed,  to  difference  that 
frame  from  other  forms  of  episcopacy,  and  particularly  from 
that  which  is  exercised  by  bishops  jointly  with  presbyters  in 
presbyteries  and  synods,  and  that  is  it  which  is  now  used  in 
this  church.     And  that  the  presbyterians  in  England  do  gene- 
rally take  notice  of  thiis  difference,  and  to  that  degree^  as  to 
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account  the  one  model  contrary  to  the  covenant,  and  the  other 
not  contrary  to  it,  but  very  well  agreeing  with  it,  is  a  thing  that 
none  can  deny,  nor  any  that  uses  diligence  to  inquire  can  be  igno- 
rant of,  for  it  is  clear  in  divers  treatises  extant  in  print.  These 
things,  to  my  best  discerning,  are  truths ;  and  if  they  be  indeed 
so,  I  am  sure  are  pertinent  truths,  toward  the  healing  of  our 
sad  divisions;  but  if  any  like  to  be  contentious,  I  wish  I  could 
say  of  this  church,  we  have  no  such  custom :  but  this  certainly 
may  be  said,  that  there  is  no  custom  doth  more  disedify  the 
churches  of  God,  and  less  become  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
peace.  I  shall  only  add  one  word  which  I  am  sure  is  unde- 
niable, and  I  think  is  very  considerable,  that  he  that  cannot  join 
with  the  present  frame  of  this  church,  could  not  have  lived  in 
the  communion  of  the  christian  church  in  the  time  of  the  first 
most  famous  general  assembly  of  it,  the  Council  of  Nice>  yea 
(to  go  no  higher  up,  though  safely  I  might)  he  must  as  cer- 
tainly have  separated  from  the  whole  catholic  church  in  'dbe 
days  of  the  holy  bishop  and  mart3rr  Cyprian  upon  this  veiy 
scruple  of  the  government,  as  Novatus  did  upon  another  occa- 
sion. 
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When  Mr.  Wilson  undertook  to  publish  several 
pieces  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  from  the  manu- 
scripts in  which  they  had  so  long  lain  concealed, 
having  heard  of  the  high  esteem  I  have  long  pro- 
fessed for  the  writings  of  that  excellent  person,  he 
entreated  me  that  I  would  revise  them,  and  if  I  ap- 
prove the  publication,  would  introduce  them  into 
the  world  by  a  recommendatory  preface.  The  last 
of  these  requests  I  absolutely  refused,  knowing  how 
very  unworthy  I  am  to  pretend,  by  my  suffrage,  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  reputation  and  acceptance  of 
what  came  from  the  pen  of  so  eminently  great  and 
good  a  man :  and  the  more  I  know  of  him,  and  of 
myself,  the  more  deeply  sensible  I  must  be  of  this. 
But  with  the  former  request  I  cheerfully  complied, 
though  my  various  and  important  business  would 
have  furnished  a  very  plausible  excuse  for  declining 
it.  I  apprehended  that  these  pieces  were  not  very 
large,  and  I  knew  that,  like  all  the  other  remains  of 
our  incomparable  Author,  they  were  not  designed 

*  Drawn  up  for  the  Edition  of  Archbishop  Leighton's  Exposi- 
tory Works,  in  two  yolumes,  octavo,  published  by  David  Wilson, 
Edinburgh,  1748. 
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for  the  press ;  so  that  it  was  probable  they  were 
written  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  considering  how 
well  he  knew  the  value  of  time,  and  how  entirely  he 
was  superior  to  popular  applause  in  all  his  compo- 
sitions for  the  pulpit,  as  most  of  these  were.  The 
numberless  errors  which  I  had  observed  in  the  first 
edition  of  all  his  English  works,  by  which  the  sense 
of  many  passages  is  absolutely  destroyed,  and  that 
of  scores  and  hundreds  very  much  obscured,  made 
me  the  more  ready  to  attempt  the  paying  this  little 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  which  no  words  or 
actions  can  fully  express ;  and  I  was  morally  cer- 
tain, that  whatever  came  from  such  a  pen,  would  be 
so  entertaining  and  improving,  that  I  could  not  fail 
of  being  immediately  and  abundantly  rewarded  for 
whatever  pains  it  might  cost  me  to  prepare  it  for 
the  Public. 

When  these  manuscripts  came  to  my  hands,  I 
found  new  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  the  task  t 
had  undertaken,  which  indeed  was  welcome  to  me 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  I  perceived  it 
must  be  laborious.  The  papers  which  were  sent 
me,  were  copies  of  others,  which  I  suppose  were 
transcribed  firom  short-hand  notes,  which  some  skil- 
ful writer  had  happily  taken  from  the  Archbishop's 
mouth.  They  were  beyond  comparison  more  inac- 
curate than  those  of  his  printed  works,  which  are 
most  remarkably  so,  and  yet  they  contained  such 
inimitable  traces  of  sweet  natural  eloquence,  and  of 
genuine  and  lively  piety,  as  speak  the  author  far 
more  certainly,  than  the  most  exact  resemblance  of 
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what  was  known  to  be  his  handwriting  could  p08« 
9tbly  have  done. 

Besides  a  large  collection  of  lettere,  of  which  I 
ibali  afterwards  speak,  the  papers  consisted  of  his 
Sieditations  and  expositions  on  Psalm  xxxix.,  on  part 
of  Rom.  xii.,  and  the  whole  sixth  of  Imah,  On  this 
last  sublime  and  instructive  portion  of  scripture, 
there  were  three  distinct  expositions,  delivered,  as 
I  suppose,  at  different  places ;  the  latter  being,  so 
fiur  as  I  could  judge,  supplemental  to  the  former,  yet 
so  that  additions  were  made  to  almost  every  verse, 
and  sometimes  the  same  things  which  had  btien 
said  before,  expressed  in  a  different  manner.  I 
judged  it  consistent  with  the  strictest  fidelity  owing 
to  the  works  of  so  illustrious  a  person,  (which  abso-* 
Uitely  forbad  my  adding  or  diminishing  any  thing) 
to  divide  them,  and  incorporate  them  into  one 
whole ;  which  could  not  possibly  be  done,  without 
transcribing  the  pieces,  omitting  those  passages  in 
the  former,  that  were  afterwards  more  copiously  or 
more  correctly  expressed  in  the  latter,  and  inserting 
here  and  there  a  line  or  two,  by  way  of  connexion, 
to  prevent  those  disagreeable  chasms  which  would 
otherwise  have  defaced  much  of  its  beauty.  For 
the  rest,,  the  reader  may  assure  himself,  that  if 
(which  I  cannot  doubt)  these  papers  came  genuine 
into  my  hand,  they  are  now  entirely  so,  in  every 
sentence,  and  in  every  clause ;  for  in  those  very 
few  places  where  the  sense  was  to  me  absolutely 
unintelligible,  and  the  construction  incurably  un- 
grammatical,  I  chose  rather  to  drop  such  imperfect 
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fragments,  than  by  uncertain  additions  of  my  own, 
to  run  the  risk  of  imputing  to  the  good  Archbishop, 
what  I  was  not  sure  he  ever  wrote.  Had  these 
fragments  contained  hints  of  any  things  curious  in 
criticism,  history,  or  controversy  of  any  kind,  I 
would  have  published  them  apart,  at  the  end  of 
these  volumes :  but  as  they  were  very  few,  and  like 
the  rest  of  his  writings,  entirely  of  a  devotional  and 
practical  nature,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
formality  nearly  bordering  upon  impertinence,  to 
have  collected  and  inserted  them  in  such  a  manner. 

The  EthicO'Criticcd  meditations  on  the  iv.,  xxxii.,  and 
cxxx.  Psalms,  abound  with  so  many  charming  sen^ 
timents  and  expressions,  that  I  could  not  but  desire 
the  English  reader  should  share  in  part  of  the  plea- 
sure they  had  given  me.  I  have  therefore  takmi 
care  they  should  be  faithfully  translated,  and  have 
reviewed  the  version  with  as  much  accuracy  as  nay 
other  engagements  would  allow.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  transfuse  the  inimitable  elegance  and 
strength  of  the  original  into  any  translation ;  but  he 
who  is  incapable  of  the  pleasure  of  using  that,  will,  I 
hope,  be  glad  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  eminently 
pious  reflections,  though  under  the  disadvantage  of 
a  dress  much  less  beautiful  and  ornamental. 

When  this  part  of  the  design  was  executed,  I 
was  insensibly,  by  an  ambiguity  of  expression  in 
the  proposals  printed  at  Edinburgh,  led  into  another 
labour,  much  greater  than  I  at  first  imagined  it 
would  have  proved,  I  mean  that  of  correcting  the 
quarto  edition  of  the  incomparable  commentary 
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upon  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  which  I  may  venture 
to  pronoimce  the  most  faulty  piece  of  printing  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  language.     At 
first,  I  intended  only  to  have  noted  those  gross 
mistakes  which  quite  pervert  that  any  person  of 
common  penetration  must  see  to  have  been  the 
original  sense,  and  yet  are  taken  no  notice  of  in  the 
erroneous  table  of  errata.    But  afterwards  consider- 
ing what  an  embarrassment  it  is  to  common  readers, 
to  see  commas,  colons,  and  periods,  placed  almost 
in  a  promiscuous  disorder,  without  any  regard  to 
their  proper  signification,  which  is  the  case  here,  at 
least  in  every  ten  lines,  I  determined  to  go  over  the 
whole,  pen  in  hand,  and  correct  every  page  as  I 
would  have  done  a  proof  from  the  press. 
-   While  I  was  thus  employed,  I  observed  that  the 
confusion  which  many  have  complained  of  in  the 
Archbishop's  method,  and  which  I  myself  really 
thought  matter  of  some  just  complaint  too,  was  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  omitting  the  numeral 
marks,  which  should  denote  the  subordination  of 
heads,  and  this  where  some  of  them  are  inserted, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  increase  the  perplexity.    And  it 
also  very  frequently  results  from  the  neglect  of  giv- 
ing a  proper  view  at  first  of  the  method  proposed, 
and  which  was  worst  of  all,  in  not  a  few  places, 
firom  placing  the  number  of  the  head,  instead  of  the 
head  itself.    This  perhaps  was  done  with  design  in 
the  first  copy,  to  save  the  trouble  of  writing  it  over 
again;    but  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  to    the 
reader,  as  it  most  naturally  leads  him  to  mistake  the 
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first  sentence  of  the  enlargement,  for  the  head  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate. 

This  is  a  remark  which  is  applicable  to  many  of 
our  Author's  sermons ;  and  I  wish  it  had  been  more 
constantly  attended  to  in  that  valuable  edition  of 
them  published  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  Edinburgh  two 
years  ago.  in  comparison  of  which,  nevertheless,  it 
is  certain  that  neither  of  the  former  are  to  be  named. 
I  thought  it  no  unwarrantable  liberty  at  all,  but  a 
high  point  of  justice,  to  supply  with  my  pen  what  ia 
80  evidently  deficient,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
condemned  for  venturing,  as  I  was  expressly  de« 
sired  to  do,  here  and  there  to  exchange  a  Scots 
word  or  phrase  for  an  English  one,  certainly  of  the 
same  signification,  and  more  generally  understood. 
I  thought  that  to  have  distinguished  all  these  cor- 
rections by  different  characters,  crotchets  or  inverted 
commas,  would  have  injured  the  beauty  of  the  im« 
pressions,  and  might  have  looked  like  a  little  affec- 
tation of  making  a  vain  parade  of  what  I  have  done. 
If  any  are  curious  enough  to  desire  exactly  to  know 
it,  they  may  get  surer  information,  by  comparing 
this  edition  with  the  former,  by  which  they  may 
judge  of  the  little,  but,  as  I  thought,  very  necessary 
freedoms  taken  with  the  manuscript  pieces.    And  if 
any  perceive,  as  I  suppose  most  observant  readers 
that  make  the  comparison,  will,  that  the  Commen* 
tary  upon  Peter,  now  reads  in  a  much  rounder, 
clearer  and  pleasantor  manner  than  it  before  did  ; 
they  will  only  reflect  how  much  a  multitude  of  little 
negligencies  and  errors,  each  of  them  seeming  in 
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itself  minutely  and  ineonaideTably  small,  may  affect 
the  beauty,  character,  and  use  of  a  work  in  which 
they  are  found* 

On  the  whole,  the  preparing  these  volumes  for 
the  press,  hath  generally  taken  up  a  little  of  my 
time  in  the  intervals  of  other  business,  daily  for 
several  months ;  but  I  am  far  from  repenting  the 
labour  I  have  bestowed  upon  it.  The  delight  and 
edification  which  I  have  found  in  the  writings  of  this 
W€ndmful  man,  for  such  I  must  deliberately  call  hinif 
would  have  been  a  full  equivalent  for  my  pains, 
separate  from  all  prospect  of  that  effect  which  they 
might  have  upon  others.  For  truly  I  know  not  that 
I  have  ever  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  reviewing 
any  of  them,  but  even  amidst  that  interruption 
which  a  critical  examination  of  the  copy  would  na- 
turally give,  I  have  felt  some  impressions  which  I 
could  wish  always  to  retain.  I  can  hardly  forbear 
saying,  as  a  considerable  philosopher  and  eminent 
divine,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  an  intimate 
correspondence  and  friendship,  said  to  me  in  a  letter 
long  ago*,  and  when  my  acquaintance  .with  our 
Author's  works  was  but  beginning,  ''  There  is  a 
^'  spirit  in  Archbishop  Leighton  I  never  met  with  ip 
*^  any  human  writings  ;  nor  can  I  read  many  lines  iji 
^'  them  without  being  moved." 

Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  where, 
but  in  the  sacred  oracles,  I  have  ever  found  such 
heart-affecting  lessons  of  simplicity  and  humility, 
candour  and  benevolence,  exalted  piety,  without 

^  April  10, 1740*    The  Reverend  Dr.  Henry  MUea,  F.K..S. 
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the  least  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  and  an  entire  mor- 
tification to  every  earthly  interest,  without  any 
mixture  of  splenetic  resentment.  Nor  can  I  ever 
sufficiently  admire  that  artless  manner  in  which  he 
lays  open,  as  it  were,  his  whole  breast  to  the  reader, 
and  shows,  without  seeming  to  be  at  all  conscious 
of  it  himself,  all  the  various  graces  that  can  adorn 
and  ennoble  the  Christian,  running  like  so  many 
veins  of  precious  ore  in  the  rich  mine  where  they 
grew.  And  hence,  if  I  mistake  not,  i3  that  wonder- 
ful energy  of  his  discourses,  obvious  as  they  seem, 
unadorned  as  they  really  are,  which  I  have  observed 
to  be  owned  by  persons  of  eminent  piety  in  the 
most  different  ranks,  and  amidst  all  the  variety  of 
education  and  capacity  that  can  be  imagined.  As 
every  eye  is  struck  by  consummate  beauty,  though 
in  the  plainest  dress,  and  the  sight  of  such  an  object 
impresses  much  more  than  any  laboured  description 
of  complexion,  features,  or  air,  or  any  harangue  on 
the  nicest  rules  of  proportion  which  could  come  into 
consideration ;  so,  in  the  works  of  this  great  adept 
in  true  Christianity,  we  do  not  so  much  hear  of  good- 
ness, as  see  it  in  its  most  genuine  traces ;  see  him  a 
living  image  of  his  Divine  Master,  for  such  indeed 
his  writings  show,  I  had  almost  said,  demonstrate 
him  to  have  been,  by  such  internal  characters  as 
surely  a  bad  man  could  not  counterfeit,  and  no  good 
man  can  so  much  as  suspect. 

Where  the  matter  is  so  remarkably  excellent,  a 
wise  arid  pious  reader  will  not  be  over  solicitous 
about  the  styl^ ;  yet  I  think  he  will  find  it  in  these 
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•compositions,  far  above  any  reasonable  contempt  or 
censure.  When  I  consider  what  the  prevailing 
taste  was  a  century  ago  in  this  respect,  I  have  often 
wondered  at  the  many  true  beauties  of  expression 
that  occur  in  these  pieces,  and  the  general  freedom 
from  those  false  and  fanciful  ornaments,  if  they  are 
to  be  called  ornaments,  which  occur  in  contempo- 
rary authors.  On  the  whole,  the  style  wonderfully 
suits  the  sentiments ;  and  however  destitute  of  the 
flights  of  oratory,  has  such  a  dignity  and  force  min- 
gled with  that  simplicity,  which  is  to  be  sure  its 
chief  characteristic :  so  that  on  the  whole,  it  has 
often  reminded  me  of  that  soft  and  sweet  eloquence 
of  Ulysses,  which  Homer  *  describes  as  falling  like 
.flakes  of  snow ;  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  pursue 
the  similitude,  I  could  add,  like  that,  it  penetrates 
deep  into  the  mind  too,  and  tends  to  enrich  and 
fructify  it. 

It  is  chiefly  the  practical  preacher  that  shines  in 
these  lectures,  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  judicious 
expositor  will  also  appear,  and  appear  most  to  the 
ipost  competent  judges.  There  is  a  sort  of  criticism 
on  the  sacred  writings,  which  none  but  an  eminently 
good  man  can  attain ;  and  if  I  am  at  all  capable  of 
judging  concerning  it,  it  remarkably  reigns  here. 
We  find  indeed  little  of  that  laborious  sifting  of 
words  and  syllables,  in  which  some  have  worn  out 
so  much  time  and  pains,  if  not  to  no  purpose  at  all, 
(for  I  will  not  assert  that,)  at  least  to  purposes  very 
low  and  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  those 
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which  our  Author  pursues  and  attains.  Thie  reader 
will,  I  think,  find  great  light  poured  on  many  very 
difficult  passages,  especially  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and  often  by  a 
few  weighty  words.  But  these  hints  are  generally 
very  short;  for  the  good  Author  appears  to  have 
lopped  off  every  thing  as  superfluous,  which  did  not 
immediately  tend  to  make  his  readers  better,  or 
rather  to  have  had  a  heart  so  entirely  possessed 
with  this  desire,  that  nothing  else  ever  offered  itself 
to  his  view.  Whatever  of  an  ornamental  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  these  practical  parts  of  the  work,  which 
certainly  constitute  more  than  six  sevenths  of  the 
whole,  appears  to  have  been  quite  unlaboured  and 
unsought;  but  it  conduces  much  to  our  entertain- 
ment, and  I  hope  in  its  consequence  to  our  improve* 
ment,  that  the  Author  had  naturally  a  very  fine  ima-* 
gination;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  his 
works  abound  with  a  charming  variety  of  beautiful 
figures,  springing  up  most  naturally  from  his  sub- 
jects, and  so  adding  some  graces  of  novelty^  to 
thoughts  in  themselves  most  obvious  and  common. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  God  will  be 
pleased  to  bless  the  publication  of  these  pieces,  in 
these  circumstances,  as  an  occasion  of  reviving  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  promoting  the  interest  of  true 
Christianity.  It  has  appeared  to  me  a  memorable 
event,  that  when  the  extreme  modesty  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  had  been  inexorable  to  all  the  en- 
treaties of  his  many  friends,  to  print  something  dur- 
ing his  life»  so  many  of  bis  precious  remains  should 
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with  such  solicitude  be  gleaned  up  after  death,  and 
some  of  them  more  than  threescore  years  after  it  l 
and  that  they  should  be  read  with  such  high  esteem 
and  delight,  as  it  is  plain  many  of  them  have  been^ 
by  persons  of  the  most  different  denominations 
throughout  Great  Britain,     I  am  very  sensible  of  it 
as  an  honour  done  to  me  in  the  course  of  Dirine 
Providence,  that  the  task  I  have  here  executed^ 
should  so  very  unexpectedly  be  devolved  upon  me. 
I  have  no  property  at  all  in  the  work,  nor  the  least 
secular  interest  in  its  success :  what  I  have  done 
was  entirely  the  result  of  love  to  the  Author's  me^ 
mory»  and  concern  for  the  public  good :  but  I  shall 
be  gloriously  rewarded,  if  the  labour  I  have  be* 
stowed  upon  it,  be  the  occasion  of  promoting  those 
great  ends  which  animated    the    discourses    and 
actions  of  the  holy  man,  who  has  now  dwelt  so  long 
among  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  that  world  after 
which  he  so  ardently  aspired,  while  yet  amongst 
mortals.     And  let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I 
have  some  secret  hope  this  publication,  in  these  ci  • 
eumstances,  may,  among  other  good  effects,  promote 
that  spirit  of  Catholicism,  for  which  our  Author 
was  so  remarkable,  and  extend  it  among  various 
denominations  of  Christians,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  our  island.     If  the  sincerest  lan« 
guage  or  actions  can  express  the  disposition  of  the 
heart,  it  will  here  be  apparent,  that  a  diversity  of 
judgment,  with  regard  to  Episcopacy,  and  several 
forms  both  of  discipline  and  worship  connected  with 
it,  have  produced  in  my  mind  no  alienation,  no  in- 
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difference  towards  Archbishop  Leighton,  nor  prevented 
my  delighting  in  his  works,  and  profiting  by  them. 
In  this  respect  I  trust  my  brethren  in  Scotland  will, 
for  their  own  sake^  and  that  of  religion  in  general, 
show  the  like  candour.     On  the  other  side,  as  I 
have  observed  with  great  pleasure  and  thankfulness 
how  much  many  of  the  established  clergy  in  this 
part  of  Britain  are  advancing  in  moderation  towards 
their  dissenting  brethren,  I  am  fully  assured  they 
will  not  like  these  excellent  pieces  the  worse,  for 
having  passed  through  my  hand.     It  is  truly  my 
grief,  that  any  thing  should  divide  me  from  the 
fullest  communion  with  those  to  whom  I  am  united 
in  bonds  of  as  tender  affection  as  I  bear  to  any  of 
my  fellow  Christians.     And  it  is  my  daily  prayer, 
that  God  will  by  his  gentle,  but  powerful  influence 
on  our  minds,  mutually  dispose  us  more  and  more 
for  such  a  further  union,  as  may  most  effectually 
consolidate    the    Protestant    cause,   establish    the 
throne  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  remove  the  scan- 
dals our  divisions  have  occasioned,  and  strengthen 
our  hands  in  those  efforts  by  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing, and  might  then,  I  hope,  more  successfully  at- 
tempt the  service  of  our  common  Christianity.     In 
the  mean  time,  I  desire  most  sincerely  to  bless  God 
for  any  advances  that  are  made  towards  it ;  and  I 
cannot  forbear  to  illustrate  and  confirm  my  thoughts 
on  this  head,  by  inserting  the  elegant  words  of  a 
most  worthy  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  as  I  have  lately 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  them  from  his  own  pen. 
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I  conceal  his  name^  and  therefore  hope  it  is  no  vio* 
lation  of  the  laws  of  friendship,  to  insert  at  large  a 
passage  from  a  familiar  letter,  which,  if  it  warms 
my  reader's  breast  as  it  did  mine,  will  be  not  only 
an  entertainment,  but  a  blessing  to  many,  and 
which  is  as  suitable  a  conclusion  of  this  preface,  as 
if  it  had  been  written  in  that  view.  *'  I  am  glad," 
says  he,  ''  that  Christianity  begins  to  be  so  well 
"  understood  and  taught  by  so  many  men  of  parts 
*'  and  learning  in  all  sects,  the  fruits  of  which  ap- 
"  pear  in  a  candour  and  charity  unknown  to  all  ages 
**  of  the  Church,  except  the  primitive,  I  had  almost 
*'  said,  the  apostolic  age.  Does  not  this  give  you  a 
"  prospect,  though  perhaps  still  very  distant,  of  the 
*'  completion  of  the  famous  prophecy  that  speaks  of 
''  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together  in  the 
''  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ?  Lions  there  have  been 
"  hitherto  in  all  churches,  but  too  many  fierce, 
^*  greedy,  and  blood-thirsty  lions,  though  often  dis- 
''  guised  like  lambs,  and  some  lambs  there  have 
''  been,  simple  enough  to  think  it  expedient  for  the 
^'  flock,  to  assume  the  habit  and  terror  of  lions ;  but 
'*  I  hope  they  now  begin  to  undeceive  themselves » 
^'  and  to  consider  Christianity  as  intending  to  bring 
**  back  the  world  to  that  state  of  innocence  which  it 
*'  enjoyed  before  the  fall,  when  in  one  and  the  same 
**  paradise,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton, 

■  Frisking  play'd 

All  beasts  of  th'  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase, 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid.- 
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'*  To  attain  this  happy  Btate/'  continueB  this  amiable 
writer,  ''  all  Christians  should  unite  their  endea* 
**  vours,  and  instead  of  looking  out  for  and  insisting 
upon  points  of  difference  and  distinction,  seek  for 
those  only  in  which  they  do  or  may  agree.  They 
may  at  least  so%d  the  seedt  of  peace  and  unity> 
though  they  should  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it 
'*  in  this  world.  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers^  saya 
''  Prince  of  peaces  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
^*  of  Qod.  An  appellation  infinitely  more  honourable 
''  than  that  of  pastor,  bishop,  archbishop,  patriarch, 
^'  cardinal,  or  pope,  attended  with  a  recompense 
'^  infinitely  surpassing  the  richest  revenues  of  the 
*^  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity."  I  join  my  hearty 
wishes  and  prayers  with  those  of  my  much  esteemed 
friend,  that  we  may  all  more  and  more  deserve  this 
character,  and  attain  this  its  reward. 

P.  Doddridge. 

Northampton^  April  26, 1748. 
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Chapter  I.  Verse  1. 


Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  strang^ers  scattered  tliroOffhoui 
Pimtiis,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia. 

J.  HE  grace  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  a  tender  plant  in 
a  strange  unkindly  soil ;  and  therefore  cannot  well  prosper  and 
grow,  without  much  care  and  pains,  and  that  of  a  skilful  hand, 
and  which  hath  the  art  of  cherishing  it :  for  this  end  hath  Grod 
given  the  constant  ministry  of  the  word  to  hi^f  Church,  not 
only  for  the  first  work  of  conversion,  but  also  for  confirming 
and  increasing  of  his  grace  in  the  hearts  of  his  children. 

And  though  the  extraordinary  ministers  of  the  Grospel,  the 
Apostles,  had  principally  the  former  for  their  charge-— the 
OQQverting  of  unbelievers,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  so  the  plant- 
ing of  churches,  to  be  after  kept,  and  watered  by  others,  (as 
the  apostle  intimates,  1  Cor.  iii.  6. ;)  yet  did  they  not  neglect 
the  other  work  of  strengthening  the  grace  of  Grod  begun  in  the 
new  converts  of  those  times,  both  by  revisiting  them,  and  ex- 
horting them  in  person,  as  they  could,  and  by  the  supply  of 
their  writing  to  them  when  absent. 
Vol.  L  B 
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Babylon's  voice,  not  the  Church's,  /  sit  as  a  queen,  and  shall 
se^  no  sorrow. 

Again,  they  are  like  him  in  his  saying  on  the  mount  at 
Christ's  transfiguration,  when  he  knew  not  what  he  said,  //  is 
good  to  be  here :  so  they  have  little  of  the  true  glory  of  Christ, 
but  the  false  glory  of  that  monarchy  on  their  seven  hills :  //  is 
good  to  be  here,  say  they. 

Again,  in  their  undue  striking  with  the  sword,  not  the  ene* 
mies,  as  he,  but  the  faithful  friends  and  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ.     But  to  proceed. 

We  see  here  Peter's  office  or  title, — an  apostle ;  not  chief 
bishop.  Some  in  their  glossing  have  been  so  impudent  as  to 
add  that  beside  the  text ;  though  in  chap.  v.  ver.  4.  he  gives 
that  title  to  Christ  alone,  and  to  himself  only  fellow  elder; 
and  here,  not  prince  of  the  apostles,  but  an  apostle,  restorod 
and  re-established  after  his  fall,  by  repentance,  and  by  Christ 
himself  after  his  own  death  and  resurrection.  (See  John  xxi.) 
Thus  we  have  in  our  Apostle  a  singular  instance  of  human 
frailty  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  sweetness  of  divine  grace  on 
the  other.  Free  and  rich  grace  it  is  indeed,  that  forgives  and 
swallows  up  multitudes  of  sins,  of  the  greatest  sins,  not  only 
sins  before  conversion,  as  to  St.  Paul,  but  foul  offences  com* 
mitted  after  conversion,  as  to  David,  and  to  this  Apostle ;  not 
only  once  raising  them  from  the  dead,  but  when  they  fall, 
stretching  out  the  same  hand,  and  raising  them  again,  and 
restoring  them  to  their  station,  and  comforting  them  in  it  by 
his  free  Spirit^  as  David  prays ;  not  only  to  cleanse  polluted 
day,  but  to  work  it  into  vessels  of  honour,  yea,  of  the  most 
defiled  sliape  to  make  the  most  refined  vessels,  not  vessels  of 
honour  of  the  lowest  sort,  but  for  the  highest  and  most  honour- 
able services,  vessels  to  bear  his  own  precious  name  to  the 
nations ;  making  the  most  unworthy  and  the  most  unfit,  fit  by 
his  grace  to  be  liis  messengers. 

Of  Jestis  Christ,^  Both  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his 
apostleship,  as  Cluist  is  called  Alpha  and  Omega  ;  chosen  and 
called  by  him,  and  called  to  tliis-^to  preach  him,  and  salvation 
wrought  by  him. 
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Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ]  Sent  by  him  and  the  message  no 
other  than  his  name,  to  make  that  kno^n.  And  what  this 
apostleship  was  then,  after  some  extraordinary  way,  befitting 
these  first  times  of  the  Gospel,  the  ministry  of  the  word  in 
oidiniEuy  is  now,  and  therefore  an  employment  of  more  diffi- 
culty and  excellency  than  is  usually  conceived  by  many,  not 
only  of  those  who  look  upon  it,  but  even  of  those  who  are 
exercised  in  it ; — to  be  ambassadors  for  the  greatest  of  kings, 
and  upon  no  mean  employment,  that  great  treaty  of  peace  and 
reconcilement  betwixt  him  and  mankind.     V.  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

This  Epistle  is  directed  to  the  Electa  who  are  described 
here,  by  their  temporal  and  by  their  spiritual  conditions.  The 
one  hath  very  much  dignity  and  comfort  in  it ;  the  other  hath 
ndther,  but  rather  the  contrary  of  both ;  and  therefore  the 
Apostle,  intending  their  comfort,  mentions  the  one  but  in  pas»* 
ing,  to  signify  to  whom  particularly  he  sent  his  Epistle ;  but 
the  other  is  that  which  he  would  have  their  thoughts  dwell 
upon,  and  therefore  he  prosecutes  it  in  his  following  discourse. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  order  of  the  words,  their  temporal  con- 
dition is  but  interjected ;  for  it  is  said.  To  the  Electa  first,  and 
then.  To  the  strangers  scattered^  &c.  And  he  would  have 
this  as  it  were  drowned  in  the  otheT-^According  to  the  fore" 
knowledge  of  God  the  Father. 

That  those  dispersed  strangers  who  dwelt  in  the  countries 
here  named,  were  Jews,  appears,  if  we  look  to  the  foregoing 
£pistle,  where  the  same  word  is  used,  and  expressly  appro- 
priated to  the  Jews.  James  i.  1.  St.  Peter  in  Gal.  ii.  is  called 
an  Apostle  of  the  circumcision^  as  exercising  his  apostleship 
most  towards  them;  and  there  is  in  some  passages  of  this 
Bpistle,  somewhat  which,  though  belonging  to  all  Christians, 
yet  hath,  in  the  strain  and  way  of  expression,  a  particular 
iitness  to  the  believing  Jews,  as  being  particularly  verified  in 
them,  which  was  spoken  of  their  nation,  chap.  ii.  ver.  9,  10. 

Some  argue  from  the  name,  Strangers,  that  the  Gentiles  are 
here  meant,  which  seems  not  to  be ;  for  proselyte  Gentiler 
wete  indeed  called  strainers  in  Jerusalem,  and  Iw  tb^  Jews ; 
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but  wore  not  the  Jews  strangers  in  these  places — Pontus,  <3ida- 
tia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithjrnia  ? — Not  strangers  dwellings 
together  in  a  prosperous  flourishing  conditicxi,  as  a  well-planted* 
colony,  but  strangers  of  the  dispersion^  scattered  to  and  fro- 
TT^ir  dispersion  was  partly,  first  by  the  Assyrian  captivity, 
and  after  that  by  the  Babylonish,  and  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans ;  and  it  might  be  in  these  very  times  increased  by  the 
believing  Jews  flying  from  the  hatred  and  persecution  raised 
against  them  at  home. 

The  places  here  mentioned,  through  which  they  were  dis- 
persed, are  all  in  Asia.  So  Asia  here,  is  Asia  the  lesser 
Where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  of  those  who  heaid 
St.  Peter,  Acts  ii.  9.,  are  said  to  be  of  those  regions.  And  if 
any  of  the  number  then  converted  were  amongst  these  dispersed, 
the  comfort  was  no  doubt  the  more  grateful  from  the  hand  of 
the  same  Apostle  by  whom  they  were  first  converted ;  but  diis 
is  only  conjectiu^.  Though  divine  truths  are  to  be  received 
equally  from  every  minister  alike,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledgedi 
that  there  is  something  (we  know  not  what  to  call  it)  of  a  mor& 
acceptable  reception  of  those  who  at  first  were  the  means  of 
bringing  men  to  Gk)d,  than  of  others ;  like  the  opinion  some 
have  of  physicians  whom  they  love. 

The  Apostle  comforts  these  strangers  of  this  dispersion,  by 
the  spiritual  union  which  they  obtained  by  effectual  calling ; 
and  so  calls  off*  their  eyes  from  their  outward,  dispersed,  and 
despised  condition,  to  look  above  that,  as  high  as  the  spring  of 
their  happiness,  xhefree  love  and  election  of  God.  Scattered' 
in  the  countries,  and  yet  gathered  in  God'*s  election,  chosen  or 
picked  out ;  strangers  to  men  amongst  whom  they  dwelt,  but 
known  and  foreknown  to  God ;  removed  from  their  own 
country  to  which  men  have  naturally  an  unalterable  affection, 
but  heirs  made  of  a  better,  (as  follows,  ver.  8,  4 ;)  and  having 
within  them  the  evidence  both  of  eternal  election  and  of  that 
expected  salvation,  the  Spirit  of  holiness^  (ver.  2.)  At  the 
best,  a  Christian  is  but  a  stranger  here,  set  him  where  you 
will,  lui  our  Apostle  teacheth  after ;   and  it  is  his  privilegie  that 
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he  IB  80 ;  and  when  he  thmks  not  so,  he  forgets  and  disparages 
hhnself ;  he  descends  far  below  his  quality,  when  he  is  much 
taken  with  any  thing  in  this  place  of  his  exile. 

But  this  is  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian,  when  he  can  solace  him* 
adf  against  the  meanness  of  his  outward  condition,  and  any  kind 
of  discomfort  attending  it,  with  the  comfortable  assurance  of  the 
lore  of  God,  that  he  hath  called  him  to  holiness,  given  him  some 
mcaaiare  of  it,  and  an  endeavour  after  more;  and  by  this  may  he 
conclude,  that  he  hath  ordained  him  unto  salvation.  If  either 
he  is  A  stranger  where  he  lives,  or  as  a  stranger  deserted  of  his 
firiends,  and  very  near  stripped  of  all  outward  comforts,  yet  may 
lie  rqoice  in  this,  that  the  eternal  imchangeable  love  of  God^ 
wUdi  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  is  sealed  to  his  souL 
And  O  what  wiU  it  avail  a  man  to  be  compassed  about  with 
the  fiivour  of  the  world,  to  sit  unmolested  in  his  own  home  and 
possessions,  and  to  have  them  very  great  and  pleasant,  to  be 
well  monied,  and  landed,  andbefiri^ded,  and  yet  estranged  and 
aever^  from  God,  not  having  any  token  of  his  special  love  ? 

To  the  Elect.']  The  Apostle  here  denominates  all  the  Chria* 
tians  to  whom  he  writes,  by  the  condition  of  true  believers, 
calling  them  Elect  and  Sanctified^  be,  and  the  Apostle 
St  Paul  writes  in  the  same  style  in  his  Epistles  to  the  churches^ 
Not  that  all  in  thees  churches  were  such  indeed,  but.  because 
Ifaey  jnofessed  to  be  such,  and  by  that  their  professkm  and 
calling  as  Christians,  they  were  obliged  to  be  sudi ;  and  as  many 
at  them  as  were  in  any  measure  true  to  that  their  calling  and 
pnrfiessian  were  really  such,  Besides,  it  would  seem  not  un. 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  in  all  probability  there  would  b^ 
fewer  false  Christians,  and  the  number  of  true  believers  would 
be  usually  greater,  in  the  churches  in  those  primitive  times, 
than  now  in  the  best  reformed  churches :  because  there  could 
not  then  be  many  of  them  that  were  from  their  infancy  bred  in 
the  Christian  faith,  but  the  greatest  part  were  such  as,  being  of 
years  of  discretion,  were,  by  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel,  con^ 
verted  from  Paganism  and  Judaism  to  the  Christian  religion 
ftcsl^  and  made  a  deliberate  choice  of  it ;  to  which  there  were 
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at  that  time  no  great  outward  enoouragements,  and  therefore 
the  less  danger  of  multitudes  of  hypocrites,  which,  as  vermin  in 
summer,  Inreed  most  in  the  time  of  the  Chuirch'^s  prosperity. 
Though  no  nation  or  kingdom  had  then  universally  received 
the  faith,  but  rather  hated  and  persecuted  it,  yet,  were  ihexe 
even  then  amongst  them,  as  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  testify, 
false  brethren,  and  incxxlinate  ivalkers,  and  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  earthly-minded,  and  led  with  a  spirit  of  envy  and  oon* 
tendon  and  vain-gl(MEy. 

Although  the  question  that  is  moved  concerning  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  all  the  members  of  a  true  visible  church, 
can  no  way  (as  I  conceive)  be  decided  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Epistles ;  yet  certainly,  they  are  useful  to  teach  Christians 
and  Christian  diurches  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  their 
holy  profession  requires  of  them,  and  sharply  to  reprove  the 
gross  uhlikeness  and  inconformity  that  is  in  the  most  part  of 
men,  to  the  description  of  Christians.  As  there  be  some  that 
are  too  strait  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  being  and 
nature  of  the  visible  church,  so,  certainly  the  greatest  part  of 
churches  are  too  loose  in  their  practice. 

From  the  dissimilitude  betwixt  our  churches  and  those,  we 
may  make  this  use  of  reproof,  that  if  an  apostolical  Epistk 
were  to  be  directed  to  us,  it  ought  to  be  inscribed,  to  the  igno- 
rant, profane,  malicious,  8fc.  As  he,  who  at  the  hearing  of 
the  Gospel  read,  said,  <<  Either  this  is  not  the  Grospel,  or  we 
are  not  Christians,^  so,  either  these  characters,  given  in  the  in- 
scription of  these  Epistles,  are  not  true  characters,  or  we  are 
not  true  Christians. 

Ver.  9.  Elect,  according  to  tlie  foreknowIed|ire  of  God  the  Fatker,  Hirotif^fh 
sanctifibttibii  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience,  and  spiiiikliu;^  of  the 
blood  of  J!c8p9  Clnrist. 

In  this  verse  ^e  have  their  condition  and  the  causes  of  it. — 
Their  cand^tifyrx  mnctifeJ  andjmtijie(};  the  former  expressed 
by  obedienc^y,i3[ieicAU[tihy  sprinkliwg  of  the  blood  ofCkri^tl 
The  causiesy  I.  EternijUele^Honi '  *»"  The  execution  of  thai 
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decree^  their  effectual  coiling ,  which  (I  oonceive)  is  meant  by 
Election  here,  the  selecting  them  out  of  the  wf^rld,  and  joining 
them  to  the  fellowship  of  the  children  of  God.  So  Jdm  xv.  19. 
The  former,  Election^  is  particularly  ascribed  to  Grod  the 
Father,  the  latter,  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesui 
Christ  the  Son  of  Grod,  is  here  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their 
justification  \  and  so  the  whole  Trinity  concurring  dignify 
them  with  this  their  spiritual  and  happy  estate. 

First,  I  shall  discourse  of  these  separately,  and  then  of  their 
connexion.  I.  Of  the  State  itself,  and  \,cX  Justification^  though 
named  last. 

This  sprinkling  has  respect  to  the  rite  of  the  legal  purifies- 
tkm  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood ;  and  that  appositely,  for  these 
rights  of  sprinkling  and  blood,  did  all  point  out  this  blood  and 
this  sprinkling,  and  exhibited  this  true  ransom  of  souls,  which 
Was  only  shadowed  by  them. 

The  use  and  end  of  sprinkling  were  purification  and  expia* 
tioUy  because  sin  merited  death,  aiid  the  pollutions  and  stains  of 
human  nature  were  by  sin.  Such  is  die  pollution,  that  it  can 
be  no  manner  of  way  washed  off  but  by  blood.  (Heb.  ix.  2S.) 
Neither  is  there  any  blood  able  to  piirge  from  sin,  except  the 
most  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  called  (Acts  xx. 
Sa)  the  blood  of  God. 

That  the  stain  of  sin  can  be  washed  off  only  by  Mood,  inti- 
liiates  that  it  merits  death ;  and  that  no  blood,  but  that,  of  the 
Sbn  of  Grod,  can  do  it,  intimates,  that  this  stain  merits  eternal 
dfeath;  and  it  had  been  our  portion,  except  the  death  of  the 
eternal  Lord  of  life  had  freed  us  from  it. 

Filthiness  needs  sprinkling ;  guiltiness  (such  as  deserves 
death)  iieedis  sprinkling  of  blood ;  and  the  death  it  deserves 
being  cvi^rlasting  death,  the  blood  must  be  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  eternal  Lord  of  life,  dying  to  free  us  from  the  sentence  of 
death. 

.    The  soul  (as  the  body)  hath  its  life,  its  health,  its  purity, 
and  the  contrary  of  these^ — its  death,  di^icases^  defonnitios,  and 
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impurity,  which  belong  to  it  as  to  their  first  sulject,  and  to  the 
body  by  participation. 

The  soul  and  body  of  all  mankind  are  stained  by  the  poUu^ 
tion  of  sin.  The  impure  leprosy  of  the  soul,  is  not  a  spot  out- 
wardly, but  wholly  inward;  hence,  as  the  corporal  ieptogy 
purified  by  the  sprinkling  of  bkwd,  so  is  this.  Then  by 
fleeting,  we  see  how  all  this  that  the  Apostle  St  Peter  expresseCh, 
is  necessary  to  justification.  1.  Christ  the  Mediator  betwixt 
Gh>d  and  man,  is  God  and  man.  2.  A  Mediator  not  only  in- 
terceding, but  also  satisfying  (Eph.  ii.  16.)  3.  This  satiifiMW 
tion  doth  not  reconcile  us,  unless  it  be  applied :  therefore  thcve 
is  not  only  mention  of  blood  but  the  sprinkling  of  it.  The 
Spirit  by  faith  sprinkleth  the  soul,  as  with  hyssop,  wherewith 
the  sprinkling  was  made :  this  is  it  of  which  the  Prophet  spealo, 
(Isa.  111.  Iff.)  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations ;  and  whidi 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  prefers  above  all  l^gal  sprinkHngty 
(Chap.  ix.  12,  IS,  14,)  both  as  to  its  duration,  and  as  to  die 
excellency  of  its  efiects. 

Men  are  not  easily  convinced  and  persuaded  of  the  deep 
stain  of  sin,  and  that  no  other  laver  can  fetch  it  out,  but  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Some  who  have  moral 
resolutions  of  amendment,  dislike  at  least  gross  sins,  and  pur- 
pose to  avoid  them,  and  it  is  to  them  cleanness  enough  to 
reform  in  those  things ;  but  they  consider  not  what  becomes  of 
the  guiltiness  they  have  contracted  already,  and  how  that  shall 
be  purged,  how  their  natural  pollution  shall  be  taken  away.  Be 
not  deceived  in  this :  it  is  not  a  transient  sigh,  or  a  light  word, 
or  a  wish  of  God  forgive  me ;  no,  nor  the  highest  current  of 
repentance,  nor  that  which  is  the  truest  evidoice  of  repentance, 
amendment;  it  is  none  of  these  that  purify  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  expiate  wrath ;  they  are  all  imperfect  and  stained 
themselves,  cannot  stand  and  answer  for  themselves,  much  less 
be  of  value  to  counterpoise  the  former  guilt  of  sin.  The  very 
tears  of  the  purest  repentance,  unless  they  be  sprinkled  with 
this  blood,  are  impure ;  all  our  washings  without  this,  are  but 
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washings  of  the  blackmoor,  it  is  labour  in  vain,  Jer.  ii.  SS. 
Job  ix.  30,  SI.  There  are  none  truly  purified  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  do  not  endeavour  after  purity  of  heart  and  convert 
aadon  ;  but  yet  it  is  the  blood  of  Christ  by  which  they  are 
all  made  fair,  and  there  is  no  spot  in  them.  Here  it  is  said» 
JSlect  to  obedience ;  but  because  that  obedience  is  not  perfect, 
there  must  be  sprinkling  of  the  blood  too.  There  is  nothing 
in  religion  further  out  of  nature^s  reach,  and  out  of  its  liking 
and  believing,  than  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  a  SayiouTi 
and  a  crucified  Saviour, — by  Christ,  and  by  his  blood,  first 
abed  on  the  cross  in  his  sufiering,  and  then  sprinkled  on  the 
soul  by  his  Spirit.  It  is  easier  to  make  men  sensible  of  the 
neeessity  of  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  (though  that  is 
ynry  difficult,)  than  of  this  purging  by  the  sprinkling  of  thia 
precious  blood.  Did  we  see  how  needful  Christ  is  to  us,  we 
ahould  esteem  and  love  him  more. 

It  is  not  by  the  hearing  of  Christ  and  of  his  blood  in  the  doo^ 
trine  of  the  Grospel ;  it  is  not  by  the  sprinkling  of  watar,  even 
that  water  which  is  the  sign  of  this  blood,  without  the  Uood 
itself  and  the  sprinkling  of  it.  Many  are  present  where  it  is 
sprinkled,  and  yet  have  no  portion  in  it.  Look  to  this,  that  this 
Uood  be  sprinkled  on  your  souls,  that  the  destrojring  angel 
Biay  pass  by  you.  There  is  a  generation  (not  scmie  few,  but 
A  generation)  deceived  in  this ;  they  are  their  own  deceivers, 
pure  in  their  own  eyes.  (Prov.  xxx.  12.)  How  earnestly 
dodi  David  pray,  Wash  met  purge  me  with  hyssop  I  Though 
bathed  in  tears,  (Psal.  vi.  6.)  that  satisfied  not :  ^  Wash  thou  me*^ 
This  is  the  honourable  condition  of  the  saints,  that  they  are  pu-^ 
rified  and  consecrated  unto  Grod  by  this  sprinkling;,  yea,  they 
have  on  long  white  robes  washed  in  the  blood  of.  the  Lamb^ 
There  is  mention  indeed  of  great  iribtdationy  but  there  is  a 
doubk  comfort  joined  with  it.  1.  They  come  out  of  it ;  that 
tribulation  hath  an 'end.  And,  %.  They  pass  from  that  to. 
glory ;  for  they  have  on  the  robe  of  candidates^  long  white 
robes  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamby  washed  white  in  blood. 
As  for  this  blood,  it  is  notUng  but  purity  and  spodessness, 
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being  stained  with  no  sin,  and  besides  hath  that  virtue  to  take 
away  the  stain  of  sin,  where  it  is  sprinkled.  My  well  be- 
loved is  white  and  ruddy y  saith  the  spouse ;  thus  in  his  death, 
ruddy  by  bloodshed,  white  by  innocence  and  purity  of  that 
.  bkxxl. 

Shall  they  then  who  are  purified  by  this  blood,  return  to  live 
among  the  swine,  and  tiunble  with  them  in  the  puddle?  What 
gross  injury  were  this  to  themselves,  and  to  that  blood  by 
which  they  are  cleansed !  They  who  are  chosen  to  tlufl 
sprinklings  are  likewise  chosen  to  obedience.  This  blood  pu« 
rifieth  the  heart ;  yea,  this  blood  purgeth  our  consciences  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  (Heb.  ix.  14.) 

2.  Of  their  sanctification.  Elect  unto  obedience.^]  It  is  easily 
understood  to  whom.  When  obedience  to  God  is  expressed  by 
the  simple  absolute  name  of  obedience,  it  teacheth  us  that  to 
him  alone  belongs  absolute  and  unlimited  obedience,  all  obedi- 
ence by  all  creatures.  It  is  the  shame  and  misery  of  man,  that 
he  hath  departed  from  this  obedience,  that  we  are  become  sons 
of  disobedience ;  but  Grace,  renewing  the  hearts  of  believers, 
changeth  their  natures,  and  so  their  names,  and  makes  them 
children  of  obedience  (as  afterwards  in  this  chapter.)  As  this 
obedience  consists  in  the  receiving  Christ  as  our  Redeemer,  so 
also  at  the  same  time  as  our  Lord  or  King ;  there  is  an  entire 
rendering  up  of  the  whole  man  to  his  obedience.  This  obe- 
dience, then,  of  the  only-begotten  Jesus  Christ,  may  well  be 
understood  not  as  his  actively ^  as  Beza  interprets  it,  but  objec- 
tively,  as  2  Cor.  x.  6.  I  think  here  it  is  contained,  yea  chiefly 
understood  to  signify  that  obedience  which  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  calls  the  obedience  of  faith^  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  received,  (and  so  Christ  himself,) 
which  uniteth  the  believing  soul  to  Chiist, — he  sprinkles  it 
with  his  blood,  to  the  remission  of  sin,— and  which  is  the  root 
and  spring  of  all  future  obedience  in  the  Christian  life. 

By  obedience,  sanctification  is  here  intimated;  it  signifies 
then,  both  habitual  and  active  obedience,  renovation  of  healt, 
and  conformity  to  the  divine  will.     The  niiiid  ip  illi|miiiate(| 
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by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  know  and  believe  the  divine  will ;  yea^ 
this  faith  is  the  great  and  chief  part  of  obedience.  (See  Rom. 
i.  8*)  The  trutli  of  the  doctrine  is  first  impressed  on  the  mind; 
hence  flows  out  pleasant  obedience,  and  full  of  love;  hence 
all  the  afiections,  and  the  whole  body,  widi  its  members,  learn 
to  give  a  willing  obedience,  and  submit  imto  Grod ;  whereas 
before  they  resisted  him,  being  under  tlie  standard  of  Satan. 

This  obedience,  though  imperfect,  yet  hath  a  certain  (if  I 
may  so  say)  imperfect  perfection,  .It  is  universal  in  three 
manner  of  ways.  1.  In  the  subject.  2.  In  the  object.  .3.  In 
the  duration :  the  whole  man  is  subjected  to  the  whole  law, 
and  that  constantly 'and  perseveringly. 

The  first  universality  is  the  cause  of  the  other :  because  it  is 
not  in  the  tongue  alone,  or  in  the  hand,  <^c.,  but  has  its  root  in 
the  heart ;  therefore  it  doth  not  wither  as  the  grass,  or  flower 
Ijring  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  flourishes,  because 
rooted.  .  And  it  embraces  the  whole  law,  because  it  arises  from 
a  reverence  it  has  for  the  Lawgiver  himself.  Reverence,  I  say, 
but  tempered  with  love ;  hence  it  accounts  no  law  nor  com- 
mand little,  or  of  small  value,  which  is  from  God,  because  he 
U  great  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  pious  heart ;  no  command 
hard,  (though  contrary  to  the  flesh,)  because  all  things  are  easy 
to  Ipve.  There  is  the  same  authority  in  all,  as  St.  James  di- 
vinely argues ;  and  this  autliority  is  the  golden  chain  of  all  the 
commandments,  which  if  broken  in  any  link,  all  falls  to  pieces. 

That  this  tlireefold  peiiection  of  obedience,  is  not  a  picture 
drawn  by  fancy,  is  evident  in  David,  Psalm  cxix.,  where  he 
auL^ects  himself  to  the  whole  law ; — his  feet,  ver.  105 ;  his 
moijith,  ver.  13 ;  his  heart,  ver.  11 ;  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
ver.  24.  He  subjects  himself  to  the  whole  law,  ver.  6,  and  he 
profeiBses  his  constancy  therein,  in  verses  16  and  33 :  Teach 
me  the  way  of  thy  staitUeSj  and  I  shall  keep  it  unto  the  end. 

II.  We  ha\e  the  causes  of  the  condition  above  described. 

Aocording  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  t/ie  Father.]  The 
exactest  knowledge  of  things  is,  to  know  them  in  their  causes; 
it  is.  thai  an  excellent  thing,  and  worthy  of  their  endeavours 
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in  SO  doing,  to  hin  a^nst  the  main  stream,  and  the  current  of 
the  ungodly  world  without,  and  corrupticm  witliin. 

The  strongest  rhetoric,  the  most  moving  and  persuasive  way 
of  discourse,  is  all  too  weak ;  the  tongue  of  men  or  angels  can* 
not  prevail  with  the  soul  to  free  itself,  and  shake  ofi'  all  that 
detains  it.  Although  it  be  convinced  of  the  trutli  of  those 
things  that  are  represented  to  it,  yet  still  it  can  and  vdll  hold 
out  against  it,  and  say,  Non  persuadebis  etiamsi  perstuisefii. 

The  hand  of  man  is  too  weak  to  pluck  any  soul  out  of  tha 
crowd  of  tlie  world,  and  to  set  it  in  amongst  the  select  number 
of  believers.  Only  the  Father  of  Spirits  hath  absolute  com- 
mand of  spirits,  viz.,  the  souls  of  men,  to  work  on  them  as  ha 
pleaseth,  and  where  he  will.  This  powerful,  tliis  sanctifyii^ 
Spirit  knows  no  resistance;  works  sweetly,  and  yet  strongly; 
it  can  come  into  the  heart,  whereas  all  other  speakers  are  forced 
to  stand  without.  That  still  voice  within  persuades  more  thai 
all  the  loud  crying  without ;  as  he  tliat  is  within  the  bouse^ 
though  he  speak  low,  is  better  heard  and  understood,  than  he 
that  shouts  without  doors. 

When  the  Lord  himself  speaks  by  this  his  Spirit  to  a  mail) 
selecting  and  calling  liim  out  of  the  lost  world,  he  can  no  mctt 
disobey  than  Abraham  did,  when  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  after 
an  extraordinary  manner,  to  depart  from  his  own  country  and 
kindred :  Abraham  departed  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  hinu 
Gen.  xii.  4.  There  is  a  secret,  but  very  powerful,  virtue  in  a 
word,  or  look,  or  touch  of  this  Spirit  upon  the  soul,  by  whidi 
it  is  forced,  not  with  a  harsh,  but  a  pleasing  violence,  and  can- 
not choose  but  follow  it,  not  unlike  that  of  Elijah''s  mantle 
upon  Elisha.  How  easily  did  the  disciples  forsake  their  calt 
ings  and  their  dwellings  to  follow  Christ ! 

The  Spirit  of  God  draws  a  man  out  of  the  world  by  a  sanc- 
tified light  sent  into  his  mind,  1.  Discovering  to  him,  how  base 
and  false  the  sweetness  of  sin  is,  which  withholds  men  and 
amuses  them,  that  they  return  not ;  and  how  true  and  sad  the 
bitterness  is,  that  will  follow  upon  it ;   S.  Setting  before  his 
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eyes  the  free  and  happy  condition,  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
tons  of  Godj  the  riches  of  their  present  enjoyment,  and  their 
£ur  larger  and  assured  hopes  for  hereafter ;  3.  Making  the 
beauty- of  Jesus  Christ  visible  to  the  soul;  which  straightway 
takes  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  stayed  from  coming  to  him,  though 
its  most  beloved  firiends,  most  beloved  sins,  lie  in  the  way,  and 
hang  about  it,  and  cry.  Will  you  leave  us  so  ?  It  will  tread 
upon  all  to  ocMne  within  the  embraces  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  say 
with  St  Paul,  I  was  not  disobedient  to  (or  ufipersuaded  by) 
the  heavenly  vision. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  godly  are  by  some  called  singular 
and  {Hrecise ;  they  are  so,  singular,  a  few  selected  ones,  picked 
out  by  Code's  own  hand  for  himself:  Know  that  the  Lord  hath 
set  apart  him  that  is  godty  for  himself  Psahn  iv.  3.  There^ 
forey  saith  our  Saviour,  the  world  hates  youy  because  I  have 
ckosen  you  out  of  the  world.  For  the  world  lies  in  unholiness 
and  wickedness, — is  buried  in  it ;  and  as  living  men  can  have 
no  pleasure  among  the  dead,  neither  can  these  elected  ones 
amongst  the  ungodly :  they  walk  in  the  world  as  warily  as  a 
man  or  woman  neatly  apparelled,  would  do  amongst  a  multi* 
tude  that  are  all  sullied  and  bemired. 

£ndeavour  to  have  this  sanctifjdng  Spirit  in  yourselves; 
pmy  much  for  it ;  for  his  jnromise  is  passed  to  us,  that  He  will 
give  this  holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it.  And  shall  we  be 
audi  toda  as  to  want  it,  for  want  of  asking  ?  When  we  find 
heavy  fetters  on  our  souls,  and  much  weakness,  yea  averseness 
to  follow  the  voice  of  God  calling  us  to  his  obedience,  then  let 
ua  pray  with  the  Spouse,  Draw  me.  She  cannot  go  nor  stir 
withcmt  that  drawing ;  and  yet  with  it,  not  only  goes,  but  runs 
JFe  will  run  after  thee. 

Think  it  not  enough  that  you  hear  the  word,  and  use  the 

outward  ordinances  of  Grod,  and  profess  his  name ;  for  many 

ave  thus  called,  and  yet  but  a  few  of  them  are  chosen.     There 

ia  but  a  small  part  of  the  world  outwardly  called,  in  comparison 

of  the  rest  that  is  not  so,  and  yet  the  niunber  of  the  true  elect 

is  so  small,  that  it  gains  the  number  of  these  that  are  called,  the 
Vol.  I.  C 
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name  of  many^  They  who  are  in  the  visible  church,  and  par- 
take of  external  vocation,  are  but  like  a  large  list  of  names  (as 
in  civH  elections  is  usual)  out  of  which  a  small  number  b 
chosen  to  the  dignity  of  true  Christians,  and  invested  into  their 
privil^i  Some  men  in  nomination  to  offices  or  employments, 
think  it  a  worse  disappointment  and  disgrace  to  have  been  in 
the  list,  and  yet  not  chosen,  than  if  their  names  had  not  beeii 
mentioned  at  all.  Certainly,  it  is  a  greater  unhappiness  to 
have  been  T!foi  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (as  our  Saviour 
speaks)  and  miss  of  it,  than  still  to  have  remained  in  the  fur* 
thest  distance;  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  (the 
fair  havens  indeed,)  and  yet  driven  back  and  shipwrecked; 
Yoiu*  labour  is  most  preposterous ;  you  seek  to  ascertain  and 
make  sure  things  that  cannot  be  made  sure,  and  that  whidi  is 
both  more  worth,  and  may  be  made  surer  than  them  all,  you 
will  not  endeavoiu*  to  make  sure.  Hearken  to  the  Apostle^s 
advice,  and  at  length  set  about  this  in  earnest,  to  make  your 
calling  and  election  sure.  Make  su^  this  electlcm,  as  it  is 
here,  (for  that  is  the  order,)  your  effectual  calling  sure,  and 
that  will  bring  with  it  assurance  of  the  other,  the  eternal  eleo* 
tion  and  love  of  Grod  towards  you,  which  follows  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

According  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father, 1  Known 
unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning,  saith  the 
Apostle  James.  Acts  xv.  18.  He  sees  all  things  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  it,  and  beyond  to  all  eternity, 
and  fix>m  all  eternity  he  did  foresee  them.  But  this  foreknow- 
ledge here,  relates  peculiarly  to  the  elect.  Verba  sensus  in 
sacra  scriptttra  d&notant  affectus,  as  the  Rabbins  remark.  So 
in  man,  Psal.  Ixvi.  If  I  see  iniquity  ;  and  in  God,  Psal.  i.  6. 
For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous,  &c.  And 
again,  Amos  iii.  2.  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth,  &c.  And  in  that  speech  of  our  Saviour,  relating 
it  as  the  terrible  doom  of  reprobates  at  the  last  day.  Depart, 
&c.,  /  know  you  not,  I  never  knew  you.  So  St.  Paul,  IU»n. 
vii.  16.  For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  [Gr.  knowl  not    And 
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Beza  observes  that  ynicKuv  is  by  the  Greeks  sometimes  taken 
tat  decemere^judicare ;  thus  some  speak^  to  cognosce  upon  a 
business.  So  then  this  foreknowledge  is  no  other  than  that 
eternal  love  of  God,  or  decree  of  election,  by  which  some  are 
appointed  unto  life,  and  being  foreknown  or  elected  to  that 
end,  they  are  predestmate  to  the  way  to  it.  For  whom  he  did 
foreknowy  hejdso  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first  bom  among  many 
brethren,    Rom.  viii.  S9. 

It  is  most  vain  to  imagine  a  foresight  of  faith  in  men,  and  that 
God  in  the  view  of  that  faith,  as  the  condition  of  election  itself, 
as  it  is  called,  has  chosen  them :  for,  1.  Nothing  at  all  iafutt^ 
runty  or  can  have  that  imagined  futurition,  but  as  it  is,  and 
because  it  is  decreed  by  God  to  be ;  and  therefore,  (as  says  the 
Apostle  St  James,  in  the  passage  before  dted,)  Knovm  unto 
God  are  all  his  workSy  because  they  are  his  works  in  time,  and 
his  purpose  from  eternity.     %  It  is  most  absurd  to  give  any 
reason  of  Divine  will  without  Himself.    8.  This  supposition 
easily  solves  all  that  difficulty  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of; 
and  yet  he  never  thought  of  sudi  a  solution,  but  runs  high  for 
an  answer,  not  to  satisfy  caviUing  reason,  but  to  sil^ice  it,  and 
atop  its  mouth :  for  thus  the  Apostle  argues,  Rom.  ix.  19>  SO. 
Thou  wilt  say  then  Unto  mcy  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault ; 
for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?    Nay^  buty  O  many  who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?    Who  can  conceive  whence 
this  should  be,  that  any  man  should  believe,  unless  it  be  given 
him  of  Grod  ?     And  if  given  him,  then  it  was  His  purpose  to 
give  it  him ;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  evident  that  He  had  a  pur- 
pose  to  save  him;    and   for    that    end    He    gives    faith; 
not  therefore  purposes  to  save,  because  man  shall  believe. 
4.  This  seems  cross  to  these  Scriptures,  where  they  speak  of 
the  subordination,   or  rather  co-ordination  of  those  two:  as 
here,  foreknown  and  elect y  not  because  of  obedience,  or  sprink- 
ling, or  any  such  thing  but  to  obedience  and  sprinkling  which 
is  by  fidth.     So  God  predestinated,   not  because  he  foresaw 
men  would  be  conformed  to  Christ,  but  that  they  might  be  so. 
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Bom.  viii.  29.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow  j  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate. And  the  same  order  is  observable.  Acts  ii.  47. 
And  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  mch  a^  should  be 
saved.  Also  xiii.  48.  And  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eter- 
nal lifcy  believed. 

This  foreknowledge,  then,  is  His  eternal  and  michangeable 
love ;  and  that  thus  he  chooseth  some,  and  rejecteth  others,  is 
for  that  great  end,  to  manifest  and  magnify  his  mercy  and 
justice :  but  why  he  appointed  this  man  iox  the  one,  and  that 
man  for  the  other,  made  Peter  a  vessel  of  this  mercy,  and 
Judas  of  wrath,  this  is  even  so,  because  it  seemed  good  to  Him. 
This,  if  it  be  harsh,  yet  is  Apostolic  doctrine.  Hath  not  the 
potter  (saith  St.  Paul)  power  over  the  same  lump,  to  make  one 
vessel  unto  honour  and  another  unto  dishonour  ?  This  deep 
we  must  admire,  and  always,  in  considering  it,  close  with  this: 
O  the  depth  of  the  riches^  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God  ! 

III.  The  connexion  of  these,  we  are  now  for  our  profit  to 
take  notice  of;  that  effectuai  calling  is  inseparably  tied  to 
this  eternal  foreknowledge  or  election  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
salvation  on  the  other.  These  two  links  of  the  chain  are  up 
in  heaven  in  Grod^s  own  hand ;  but  this  middle  one  is  let  down 
to  earth,  into  the  hearts  of  his  children,  and  they  laying  hold 
on  it,  have  sure  hold  on  the  other  two,  for  no  power  can  sever 
them.  If,  therefore,  they  can  read  the  characters  of  Grod^s 
image  in  their  own  souls,  those  are  the  counter^part  of  the 
golden  characters  of  His  love,  in  which  their  names  are  written 
in  the  book  of  life.  Their  believing  writes  their  names  under 
the  promises  of  the  revealed  book  of  life, — the  Scriptures,  and 
so  ascertains  them,  that  the  same  names  are  in  the  secret  book 
of  life  which  God  hath  by  himself  from  eternity.  So  that 
finding  the  stream  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  though  they  see  not 
the  fountain  whence  it  flows,  nor  the  ocean  into  wliich  it  returns, 
yet  they  know  that  it  hath  its  source,  and  shall  return  to  that 
ocean  which  ariseth  from  their  eternal  election,  and  shall  empty 
itself  into  that  eternity  of  happiness  and  salvation. 
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Hence  much  joy  ariseth  to  the  believer ;  this  tie  is  indissolu- 
ble, as  the  agents  are,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit :  so 
are  election^  and  vocation,  and  sanctification,  and  justijica- 
Honj  and  glory.  Therefore,  in  all  conditions,  believers  may, 
from  a  sense  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  them,  look  back  to 
that  election,  and  forward  to  that  salvation ;  but  they  that  re- 
main unholy  and  disobedient,  have  as  yet  no  evidence  of  this 
love ;  and  therefore  cannot,  without  vain  presumption  and  self- 
delusion,  judge  thus  of  themselves,  that  they  are  within  the  pe- 
culiar love  of  God.  But  in  this.  Let  the  righteous  be  glady  and 
let  them  shout  for  joj/^  all  that  are  upright  in  heart. 

It  is  one  main  point  of  happiness,  that  he  that  is  happy  doth 
know  and  judge  himself  to  be  so ;  this  being  the  peculiar  good 
of  a  reasonable  creature,  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  reasonable 
way ;  it  is  not  as  the  dull  resting  of  a  stone,  or  any  other  na- 
tural body  in  its  natural  place ;  but  the  knowledge  and  consi- 
deration of  it,  is  the  fruition  of  it,  the  very  relishing  and  tasting 
its  sweetness. 

The  perfect  blessedness  of  the  saints  is  awaiting  them  above ; 
but  even  their  present  condition  is  truly  happy,  though  incom- 
pletely, and  but  a  small  beginning  of  that  which  they  expect. 
And  this  their  present  happiness  is  so  much  the  greater,  the 
more  clear  knowledge  and  firm  persuasion  they  have  of  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  pleasant  fruits  of  the  godly,  to  know  the  things 
that  are  freely  given  them  ofGod^  1  Cor.  ii.  12.  Therefore 
the  Apostle,  to  comfort  his  dispersed  brethren,  sets  before  them 
a  description  of  that  excellent  spiritual  condition  to  which  they 
are  called. 

If  election^  effectual  callings  and  salvation  be  inseparably 
linked  together,  then,  by  any  one  of  them  a  man  may  lay  hold 
upon  all  the  rest,  and  may  know  that  his  hold  is  sure ;  and  this  is 
that  way  wherein  we  may  attain,  and  ought  to  seek,  that  com- 
fortable assurance  of  the  love  of  God.  Therefore  make  your 
caUing  sure^  and  by  that,  your  election ;  for  that  being  done, 
this  follows  of  itself.  We  are  not  to  pry  immediately  into  the 
decree,  but  to  read  it  in  the  performancct  Though  the  mariner 
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sees  not  the  pole-star,  yet  the  needle  of  the  compass  which 
pouits  to  it,  tells  him  which  way  he  sails:  thus  the  heart  that  ia 
touched  with  the  loadstone  of  Divine  love,  trembling  with 
godly  fear,and  yet  still  looking  towards  Grod  by  fixed  believing, 
points  at  the  love  of  election,  and  tells  the  soul  that  its  course 
is  heavenward,  towards  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  Ha  that 
loves,  may  be  sure  he  was  loved  first ;  and  he  that  chooses  Grod 
for  his  delight  and  portion,  may  conclude  confid^itly,  that  Grod 
hath  chosen  him  to  be  one  of  those  that  shall  enjoy  him,  and 
be  happy  in  him  for  ever ;  for  that  our  love,  and  electing  of 
him  is  but  the  return  and  repercussion  of  the  beams  of  his  love 
shining  upon  us. 

Find  thou  but  within  thee  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  and 
this  argues  necessarily,  both  justification  by  the  Son,  and  the 
election  of  Grod  the  Father.  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell 
in  himy  and  he  in  us,  because  he  has  given  m  of  his  Spirits 
1  John  iv.  13.  It  is  a  most  strange  demonstration,  ab  ejfkctu 
reciproco :  he  called  those  he  hath  elected ;  he  elected  those  he 
called.  Where  this  sanctifying  Spirit  is  not,  there  can  be  no 
persuasion  of  this  eternal  love  of  Grod :  they  that  are  children 
of  disobedience  can  conclude  no  otherwise  of  themselves  but 
that  they  are  the  children  ofiorath.  Although  from  present 
unsanctification,  a  man  cannot  infer  that  he  is  not  elected ;  liar 
the  decree  may,  for  a  part  of  a  man'^s  life,  run  (as  it  were)  under 
ground;  yet  this  is  sure,  that  the  estate  leads  to  death,  and 
unless  it  be  broken,  will  prove  the  black  line  of  reprobation. 
A  man  hath  no  portion  amongst  the  children  of  God,  nor  can 
read  one  word  of  comfort  in  all  the  promises  that  belong  to 
them,  while  he  remains  unholy.  Men  may  please  themselves 
in  pro&ne  scofiing  at  the  holy  Spirit  of  grace,  but  let  them 
withal  know  this,  that  that  holy  Spirit  whom  they  mock  and 
despise,  is  that  Spirit  who  seals  men  to  the  day  of  redemption. 
Ephes.  iy.  30. 

If  any  pretend  that  they  have  the  Spirit,  and  so  turn  away 
from  the  straight  rule  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  they  have  a  spirit 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  fanatical  spirit,  the  spirit  of  delusion  and  gid^ 
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diiMMs;  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  leads  his  children  in  the 
way  of  truth,  and  is  for  that  purpose  sent  them  from  heaven  to 
guide  them  thither,  squares  their  thoughts  and  ways  to  that 
rule  whereof  it  is  author,  and  that  word  which  was  inspired  by 
it,  and  sanctifies  them  to  obedience.  He  that  saithf  I  know  Aim, 
mnd  keepeth  not  his  commandments^  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  him.    1  J  dan  ii.  4. 

Now  this  Spirit  which  sanetifieth,  and  sanctifieth  to  obe- 
dknoe,  is  within  us  the  evidence  of  our  election,  and  the 
eameat  of  our  salvation.  And  whoso  are  not  sanctified  and 
kd  by  tUs  Spirit,  the  Apostle  tells  us  what  is  their  condition. 
Rom.  viiL  9.  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he 
is  none  of  his. 

Let  ufl  not  delude  ourselves :  this  is  a  truth,  if  there  be  any 
in  religion ;  they  who  are  not  made  Saints  in  the  state  of  grace, 
shall  never  b^  Saints  in  glory. 

The  stones  which  are  appointed  for  that  glorious  temple 
above,  are  hewn  and  polished,  and  prepared  for  it  here ;  as  the 
stones  were  wrought  and  prepared  in  the  mountains,  for  build- 
ing the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

This  is  God^s  order :  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  12.  He  gives  grace  and 
glory.  Minralists  can  tell  us,  that  the  way  to  the  temple  of 
henour,  is  through  the  temple  of  virtue.  They  that  think  they 
are  bound  for  heaven  in  the  ways  of  sin,  have  either  foimd  a 
new  way  untrodden  by  all  that  are  gone  thither,  or  will  find 
^emselves  deceived  in  the  end.  We  need  not  then  that  poor 
shifit  for  the  pressing  of  holiness  and  obedience  upon  men,  to 
represent  it  to  them  as  the  meriting  cause  of  salvation.  This 
is  not  at  all  to  the  purpose,  seeing  that  without  it  the  necessity 
of  holiness  to  salvation  is  pressing  enough ;  for  holiness  is  no 
less  necessary  to  salvation,  than  if  it  were  the  meriting  cause  of 
it ;  it  is  as  inseparably  tied  to  it  in  the  purpose  of  God.  And 
in  the  order  of  performance,  godliness  is  as  certainly  before 
salvation,  as  if  salvation  did  wholly  and  altogether  depend  upon 
it,  and  were  in  pmnt  of  justice  deserved  by  it.  Seeing,  then, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  happiness  but  by  holiness^  no  assurance 
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of  the  love  of  God  without  it,  take  the  Apostk^s  advice ;  study 
it,  seek  it,  foUow  earnestly  after  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord. 

Grace  unto  you  and  peace  be  multiplied.]  It  hath  always, 
been  a  civil  custom  amongst  men,  to  season  their  intercourse 
with  good  wishes  one  for  another ;  this  the  Apostles  use  in 
their  epistles,  in  a  spiritual  divine  way,  suitable  to  their  holy 
writings.  It  well  becomes  the  messengers  of  grace  and  peace^ 
to  wish  both,  and  to  make  their  salutation  conform  to  the  main 
scope  and  subject  of  their  discourse.  The  Hebrew  word  of  aar- 
lutation  we  have  here — Peace j  and  that  which  is  the  spring  both, 
of  this  and  all  good  things,  in  the  other  word  of  salutation 
used  by  the  Greeks — Grace,  All  right  rejoicing  and  prospe- 
rity, and  happiness,  flow  from  this  source,  and  from  this  akme, 
and  are  sought  elsewhere  in  vain. 

In  general,  this  is  the  character  of  a  Christian  spirit,  to  have 
a  heart  filled  with  blessings  with  this  sweet  good-will  and  good- 
wishing  to  all,  especially  to  those  who  are  their  brethren  in  the 
same  profession  of  religion.  And  this  charity  is  a  precious 
balm,  difiusing  itself  in  the  wise  and  seasonable  expressuMis 
of  it,  upon  fit  occasions ;  and  those  expressions  must  be  ccmlial 
and  sincere,  not  like  what  you  call  court  holy-water,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  else  but  falsehood,  or  vanity  at  the  best.  This 
manifests  men  to  be  the  sons  of  blessing,  and  of  the  ever-blessed 
God,  the  father  of  all  blessing,  when  in  his  name  they  bless 
one  another :  yea,  our  Saviour^s  rule  goes  higher,  to  bless  those 
that  curse  themy  and  urges  it  by  that  relation  to  God  as  their 
Father,  that  in  this  they  may  resemble  him  :  That  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

But  in  a  mpre  eminent  way,  it  is  the  duty  of  pastors  to 
bless  their  people,  not  only  by  their  public  and  solemn  bene- 
diction, but  by  daily  and  instant  prayers  for  them  in  secret. 
And  the  great  Father ^  who  seeth  in  secret j  will  reward  them 
openly. 

They  are  to  be  ever  both  endeavouring  and  wishing  their 
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incarease  of  knowledge  and  all  spiritual  grace,  in  which  they 
hare  St.  Paul  a  frequent  pattern. 

They  who  are  messengers  of  this  grace,  if  they  have  expe- 
rience of  it,  it  is  the  oil  of  gladness  that  will  dilate  their  heart, 
and  make  it  large  in  love  and  spiritual  desires  for  others,  espe- 
cially their  own  flocks. 

Let  us  consider,  1.  The  matter  of  the  Apostle- s  desire  for 
tbem,<F— grace  and  peace.  2.  The  measiure  of  it, — ^that  it  may 
be  fmUtiplied. 

1st  The  matter  of  the  Apostle^s  desire  Grace.  We  need 
not  make  a  noise  with  the  many  school-distinctions  of  Gracey 
and  deKTibe  in  what  sense  it  is  here  to  be  taken ;  for  no  doubt 
it-fc  all  saving  Grace  to  those  dispersed  Inrethren,  so  that  in  the 
largest  notion  which  it  can  have  that  way,  we  may  safely  here 
take  it. 

What  are  preventing  grace,  assisting  grace,  working  and 
co^working  grace,  (as  we  may  admit  these  difierences  in  a 
sound  sense,)  but  divers  names  of  the  same  effectual  saving 
grace,  in  relation  to  our  different  estate  ?  as  the  same  sea  re- 
ceives different  names  from  the  different  parts  of  the  shore  it 
beats  upon.  First,  it  prevents  and  works ;  then  it  assists  and 
prosecutes  what  it  hath  wrought :  He  worketh  in  us  to  vrill 
and  to  do.  But  the  whole  sense  of  saving  grace,  I  conceive,  is 
comprehended  in  these  two.  1.  Grace  in  the  fountain,  that  is, 
the  peculiar  love  and  favour  of  Grod.  %  Grace  in  the  streams, 
the  fruits  of  this  love,  (for  it  is  not  an  empty,  but  a  most  rich 
and  liberal  love),  viz.,  all  the  graces  and  spiritual  blessings  of 
God  bestowed  upon  them  whom  he  hath  freely  chosen.  The 
love  of  Gtxl  in  itself  can  neither  diminish  nor  increase,  but  it  is 
multiplied,  or  abounds  in  the  manifestation  and  effects  of  it.  So 
then,  to  desire  grace  to  be  multiplied  to  them,  is  to  wish  to  them 
the  living  ^ring  of  it,  that  love  which  cannot  be  exhausted, 
but  is  ever  flowing  forth,  and  instead  of  abating,  makes  each  day 
richer  than  the  preceding. 

And   this   is  that  which  should  be    the  top   and  sum  of 
Christian  ^^sires^ — to  have,  or  wont  any  other  tbii^  indif- 
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fexeailyf  t|ut  to  be  resolved  and  resolute  in  this,  to  seek  a  share 
in  this  grace,  the  free  lore  of  God,  and  the  sure  evidences  of  it 
within  you,  the  fruit  of  holiness,  and  the  graces  of  his  Spirit. 
But  the  most  of  us  are  otherwise  taken  up ;  we  will  not  be  con- 
vinced how  basely  and  foolishly  we  are  busied,  though  in  the 
best  and  most  respected  employments  of  the  world,  so  long  as  we 
neglect  our  noblest  trade  of  growing  rich  in  grace,  and  the  com- 
fortable ^jojrment  of  the  love  of  God.  Our  Saviour  tells  ut  cf 
one  thing  needful j  importing  that  all  other  things  axe  eompft. 
ratively  unnecessary,  by-works,  and  mere  impertanendes ;  and 
yet,  in  these  we  lavish  out  our  short  and  uncertain  time ;  we 
let  the  other  stand  by  till  we  find  leisure.  Men,  who  are  alto- 
gether profane,  think  not  on  it  at  alL  Some  others  poflsiUy 
deceive  themselves  thus,  and  say,  Wbim  I  have  done  with  sudi 
a  business  in  which  I  am  engaged,  then  I  will  sit  down  seriously 
to  this,  and  bestow  more  time  and  pains  on  these  things,  whidi 
are  undeniably  greater  and  better,  and  more  worthy  of  it.  Bat 
this  is  a  slight  that  is  in  danger  to  undo  us.  What  if  we  attam 
not  to  the  end  of  that  business,  but  end  ourselves  before  it  ?  Or 
if  we  do  not,  yet  some  other  business  may  step  in  after  that. 
Oh  then,  say  we,  that  must  be  despatched  also.  Thus  by  such 
delays,  we  may  lose  the  presisnt  opportunity,  and,  in  the  end, 
our  own  souls. 

Oh !  be  persuaded  it  deserves  your  diligence,  and  that  without 
delay,  to  seek  somewhat  that  may  be  constant  enough  to  abida 
with  you,  and  strong  enough  to  uphold  you  in  all  conditions, 
and  that  is  alone  this  free  grace  and  love  of  God.  While  many 
say,  Who  will  shew  tis  any  good  ?  set  you  in  with  David  in 
his  choice,  Lord^  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
upon  me  J  and  this  shall  rejoice  my  h^art  more  than  the  ohm* 
dance  of  corn  and  wine.    Psalm  iv.  6, 7. 

This  is  that  light  which  can  break  into  the  dfgrkest  dungeons, 
from  which  all  other  lights  and  comforts  are  shut  out;  and 
without  this,  all  other  enjo3rments  ar^  what  the  world  would 
be  without  the  sun,  nothing  but  darkness,  Happy  they  who 
have  this  lii^t  ^  Pivine  favour  and  grace  shining  into 
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aouls,  {or  by  it  they  shall  be  led  to  that  city,  where  the  sun 
and  moon  are  needless ;  for  The  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  Bev.  xxi.  S8. 

Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things,  saith  the  Apostle, 
having  the  promises  of  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come ; 
all  other  blessings  are  the  attendants  of  grace,  and  follow  upon 
it.  This  blessing  which  the  apostle  here  (as  St.  Paul  also  in 
his  Epistles)  joins  with  Grace,  was,  with  the  Jews,  of  so  large 
a  sense,  as  to  comprehend  all  that  they  could  desire;  when 
they  widied  Peace,  they  meant  all  kind  of  good,  all  welfare 
i|nd  prosperity.  And  thus  we  may  take  it .  here,  for  all  kind 
of  peace;  yea,  and  for  all  other  blessings,  but  eq^edally  that 
spiritual  peace,  which  is  the  proper  fruit  of  grace,  and  dotfa  so 
intrinsically  flow  from  it 

We  may  and  ought  to  wish  to  the  Churdh  of  God  outward 
Uesstngs,  and  particularly  outward  peace,  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  favours  oi  God :  thus  prayed  the 
Psalmist,  Peace  be  mthin  thy  waUs,  and  prosperity  mtkin 
thy  palaces. 

That  Wisdom  which  doth  what  he  will,  1^  wimt  means  he 
will,  and  works  one  contrariety  out  of  another,  brings  light  out 
<rf  darkness,  good  out  of  evil,— can  and  doth  turn  tears  and 
troubles  to  the  advantage  of  his  Church;  but  certainly,  in 
itself,  peace  is  more  suitable  to  its  increase,  and,  if  not  abused, 
it  proves  so  too.  Thus  in  the  Apostolic  times,  it  is  said.  Acts 
ix.  SI.  The  Ckwrch  had  peace  and  increased  exceedingly. 

We  ought  also  to  wish  for  ecclesiastical  peace  to  the  Churdh, 
that  she  may  be  free  from  dissensions  and  divisions.  These 
readily  arise,  more  or  less,  as  we  see,  in  all  times,  and  haunt 
religbn,  and  the  reformation  of  it,  as  a  maliu  genius.  St. 
Paul  had  this  to  say  to  his  Corinthians,  1  Ep.  i.  5.  though  he 
had  given  them  this  testimony,  that  they  were  enridied  in  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  were  wanting  in  no  gift,  yet, 
presently  after,  ver.  18.  /  hear  that  there  are  divisions  and 
contentions  among  you.  The  Enemy  had  done  this,  as  our 
Saviour  speaks ;  and  this  Enemy  is  no  fool,  for,  bj  Divine  per. 
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miaskm,  he  w<»^  to  his  own  end  very  wisdy :  There  isnotone 
thing  that  doth  on  all  hioids  choke  the  seed  of  religbn  so  much, 
as  thorny  debates  and  diflfer^ioes  about  itself.  So,  in  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  at  the  breaking  forth  of  the  light  in  Grermany,  in 
Luther^s  time,  multitudes  of  sects  arose. 

Prafisoie  men  do  not  only  stumble,  but  fall  and  break  their 
necks  upon  these  divisions.  We  see,  (think  they,  and  some 
of  them  possibly  say  it  out,)  that  they  who  mind  religion  most, 
cannot  agree  upon  it :  our  easiest  way  is,  not  to  embroil  our- 
sdves,  not  at  all  to  be  troubled  with  the  business.  Many  are 
of  Galliots  temper ;  ^  they  unll  care  for  none  of  those  things. 
Thus  these  offences  pcove  a  misdiief  to  the  profane  world,  as 
our  Saviour  says,  JFoe  to  the  world  because  of  offences. 

Then  those  on  the  erring  side,  who  are  taken  with  new 
opinions  and  fancies,  are  altogether  taken  up  with  them,  their 
main  thoughts  are  qpent  upon  them ;  and  thus  the  sap  is  drawn 
from  that  which  should  nourish  and  prosper  in  their  hearts, 
sanctified  useful  knowledge ^  and  saving  grace.  The  other 
are  as  weeds,  which  divert  the  nourishment  in  gardens  ft*om  the 
plants  and  flowers :  and  certainly  these  weeds,  viz.j  menu's  own 
ocmceits,  cannot  but  grow  more  with  them,  when  they  give  way 
to  them,  than  solid  religion  doth;  for  their  hearts  (as  one 
said  of  the  earth)  are  mother  to  those,  and  but  step-mother 
to  this. 

It  is  also  a  loss  even  to  those  that  oppose  errors  bxiA  divi- 
sions, that  they  are  forced  to  be  busied  in  that  way :  for  the 
wisest  and  godliest  of  them  find  (and  such  are  sensible  of  it) 
that  disputes  in  religion  are  no  friends  to  that  which  is  far 
sweeter  in  it;  but  hinders  and  abates  it,  viz..,  those  pious 
and  devout  thoughts,  that  are  both  the  more  useful  and  truly 
delightful 

As  peace  is  a  chcnce  blessing,  so  this  is  the  choicest  peace, 
and  is  the  peculiar  inseparable  eflPect  of  this  grace  with  which 
it  is  here  jointly  wished, — Grace  and. Peace;  the  flower  of 
peace  growing  upon  the  root  of  grace.  This  spiritual  peace 
bath  two  things  in  it«    1.  Reconciliation  vdth  Qod.    S.  TnuK 
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qiuUtty  of  spirit.  The  qtiarrel  and  matter  of  enmity,-  you 
know,  betwixt  Grod  and  man,  is,  the  rebellion,  the  sin  of  man; 
and  he  beii^  naturally  altogether  sinful,  there  can  pnxseed 
nothing  firbm  him,  but  what  fom^ts  and  increases  the  hos- 
tility.  It  is  grace  alone,  the  most  free  grace  of  Grod,*  that 
contrives,  and  offers,  and  makes  the  peace,  els^  it  had  never 
beoi ;  we  had  universally  perilled  without  it  Now  in  this 
eonsists  the  wonder  of  Divine  grace,  that  the  Ahni^ty  Gdd 
seeks  agreement,  and  entreats  for  it,  with  sinful  day,  which  he 
oould  wholly  destroy  in  a  moment. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator  and  purchaser  of  this  peace, 
bought  it  with  his  blood,  killed  the  enmity  by  his  own  death, 
£ph.  ii.  15.  And  therefore  the  tenor  of  it  in  the  Groepd  runs 
atill  in  his  name :  (Rom.  v.  1.)  We  haoe  'peace  with  God 
tktaugh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  and  St  Paul  expresses  it  in 
his  salutations,  which  are  the  same  with  this,  Grace  and  peace 
from  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

•  As  the  ftee  love  and  grace  of  Grod  appointed  this  means  and 
way  of  our  peace,  and  offered  it, — so  the  same  grace  applies  it, 
and  makes  it  ours,  and  gives  us  faith  to  apprehend  it. 

And  from  our  sense  of  this  peace,  or  reconcilement  with  Grod, 
arises  that  which  is  our  inward  peace,  a  calm  and  quiet  temper 
of  mind.  This  peace  which  we  have  with  God  in  Christ,  is 
inviolable ;  but  because  the  sense  and  persuasion  of  it  may  be 
interrupted,  the  soul  that  is  truly  at  peace  with  Grod,  may  for  a 
time  be  disquieted  in  itself,  through  weakness  of  faith,  or  the 
strength  of  temptation,  or  the  darkness  of  desertion,  losing  sight 
of  that  grace,  that  love  and  light  of  Grod^s  ooimtenanee,  cm 
which  its  tranquillity  and  joy  depends.  Thou  didst  hide  thy 
face  J  saith  David,  and  I  was  troubled.  But  when  these 
eclipses  are  over,  the  soul  is  revived  with  new  consolation,  as 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  renewed  and  made  to  smile  with  the 
return  of  the  sun  in  the  spring ;  and  this  ought  idways  to 
uphold  Christians  in  the  saddest  times,  riz.,  that  the. grace 
and  love  of  Grod  towards  them,  depend  not  on  their  sense,  nor 
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Upon  any  tfaingin  them,  but  is  still  in  itself  incapaUe  cf  the 
smallest  alteration. 

It  is  natural  to  men  to  desire  dieir  (fwn  peace,  the  quietness 
and  eontentment  of  their  minds :  but  most  men  miss  the  way 
to  it;  and  therefore  find  it  not;  for  there  is  noway  to  it, 
indeed,  but  this  one,  wherem  few  seek  it,  viz,,  reconcilement 
and  pteuSB  with  God.  The  persuaidon  of  that  alone  makes  the 
mind  clear  and  serene,  like  your  fairest  summer  days.  My 
peace  I  giv^  j/M,  saith  Christ,  not  as  the  world.  Let  not 
your  hearts  be  troubled.  All  the  peace  and  favour  of  the 
world  cannot  calm  a  troubled  heart ;  but  wh««  this  peace  is 
which  Christ  gives,  all  the  trouble  and  disquiet  of  the  world 
cannot  disturb  it  When  he  giveth  quietness^  who  then  can 
make  trouble  f  and  when  he  hidetk  his  face^  who  then  can 
behold  him  t  whether  it  be  done  against  a  nation^  or  against 
a  man  only.  (See  also  for  this,  Psalms  xlvi,  cxxiii).  All 
outward  distress  to  a  mind  thus  at  peace,  is  but  as  the  rattling 
of  the  hail  upon  the  tiles,  to  him  that  sits  within  the  house  at 
a  sumptuous  feast.  A  good  conscience  is  styled  a  feast,  and 
with  an  advantage  which  no  other  feast  can  have,  nor,  were  it 
pos^le,  could  men  endure  it.  A  few  hours  of  feasting  will 
weary  the  most  professed  epicure;  but  a  conscience  thus  at 
peace,  is  a  continual  feast,  vdth  continual  unwearied  delight. 
What  makes  the  world  take  up  such  a  prejudice  against  religion 
as  a  sour  unpleasant  thing  ?  They  see  the  afflictions  and  griefs 
of  Christians,  but  they  do  not  see  their  joys,  the  inward  pleasure 
of  mind  that  they  can  possess  in  a  very  hard  estate.  Have  you 
not  tried  other  ways  enough  .»*  Hath  not  he  tried  them  who 
had  more  ability  and  skill  for  it  than  you,  and  found  them  not 
only  vanity  but  vexation  of  spirit  ?  If  you  have  any  belief  of 
holy  truth,  put  but  this  once  upon  the  trial,  seek  peace  in  the  way 
of  grace.  This  inward  peace  is  too  precious  a  liquor  to  be 
poured  into  a  filthy  vessel.  A  holy  heart,  that  gladly  enter- 
tains grace,  shall  find  that  it  and  peace  cannot  dwell  asunder. 

An  ungodly  man  may  sleep  to  death  in  the  lethargy  of  carnal 
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presumption  and  impenitency ;  but  a  true,  livdy,  bcMA  peace 
he  cannot  have.  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked^  saith  my 
Godj  Isa.  Ivii.  21.  And  if  He  say,  there  is  none,  speak  peace 
who  will,  if  all  the  world  with  one  voice  should  apeak  it,  it  shall 
prove  none* 

icUff.  Consider  the  measure  dt  the  Apostle^s  desire  for  his 
scattered  brethren,  that  this  Grace  and  Peace  may  be  multu 
plied.  This  the  Apostle  wishes  for  them,  knowing  the  imper* 
fection  of  the  graces  and  peace  of  the  saints  while  they  are 
here  bdow ;  and  this  they  thanselves,  imder  a  sense  of  that  im- 
perfection, ardently  desire.  They  that  have  tasted  the  sweet- 
ness oif  this  grace  and  peace,  call  incessantly  f<Hr  more.  This  is 
a  disease  in  earthly  desires  and  a  disease  incurable  by  all  th^ 
things  desired ;  there  is  no  satisfaction  attainable  by  them;  but 
this  avarice  of  spiritual  things  is  a  virtue,  and  by  our  Saviour  is 
called  blessedness f  because  it  tends  to  fulness  and  satisfaction. 
Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness^ 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Ver.  &  Blessed  be  the  Qod  and  Father  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
according  tahis  abundant  mercy,  hath  begf otten  us  again  unto  a  liveljr 
hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead. 

Ver.  4.  To  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away. 

It  is  a  cold  lifeless  thing  to  speak  of  spiritual  things  upon 
mere  report :  but  they  that  speak  of  them  as  their  own,  as  having 
share  and  interest  in  them,  and  some  experience  of  their  sweet- 
ness, their  discourse  of  them  is  enlivened  with  firm  belief, 
and  ardent  afiection;  they  cannot  mention  them,  but  their 
hearts  are  straight  taken  with  such  gladness,  as  they  are  forced 
to  vent  in  praises.  Thus  our  Apostle  hare,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
often  elsewhere,  when  they  considered  these  things  wherewith 
th^  were  about  to  comfort  the  godly  to  whom  they  wrote,  they 
were  suddenly  elevated  with  the  joy  of  them,  and  broke  forth 
into  thanksgiving ;  so  teaching  us,  by  their  example,  what  real 
joy  there  is  in  the  consolations  of  the  GkMpely  and  what  praise  is 
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due  from  all  the  saints  to  the  Grod  of  those  consolations.  This  is 
such  ah  inheritance  that  the  very  thoughts  and  hopes  of  it  are 
able  to  sweeten  the  greatest  griefs  and  afflictions.  What  then 
diall  the  possession  of  it  be,  wherein  there  shall  be  no  rupture, 
nor  the  least  drop  of  any  grief  at  all  ?  The  main  subject  of  these 
verses  is,  that  which  is  the  main  comfort  that  supports  the  spirits 
of  the  GkxUy  in  all  conditions. 

1.  Their  after  inheritance  as  in  the  4>th  verse.  2dly,  Their 
present  title  to  ity  and  assured  hope  €f[  it,  ver.  8.  3rdly,  The 
immediate  cause  of  both  assigned,  viz.,  Jesus  Christ:  4thly, 
All  this  derived  from  the  free  mercy  of  God^  as  the  first  and 
highest  cause,  and  returned  to  his  praise  and  glory  as  the  last 
and  highest  end  of  it. 

For  the^r^:  T!)ie  inheritance.  [But  because  the  fourth 
verse^  which  describes  it,  is  linked  with  the  subsequent,  we  will 
not  go  so  fiur  off  to  return  back  again,  but  first  speak  to  this 
third  verse,  and  in  it,] 

Consider  1.  Their  Title  to  this  inheritance^  Begotten  again. 
2.  Th&T  Assurance  of  ityviz,j  a  holy  or  lively  hope. 

The  title  which  the  Saints  have  to  their  rich  inheritance,  is  of 
the  validest  and  most  unquestionable  kind,  viz.y  by  birth.  Not 
by  their  first  natural  birth ;  but  that  we  are  all  bom  indeed,  but 
we  find  what  it  is,  (Ephes.  ii.  3.)  Children  of  wrath,  heirs 
apparent  of  eternal  flames.  It  is  an  everlasting  inheritance  too, 
but  so  much  the  more  fearful,  being  of  everlasting  misery,  or 
(so  to  speak)  of  immortal  death ;  and  we  are  made  sure  to  it, 
they  who  remain  in  that  oondition  cannot  lose  their  right, 
although  they  gladly  would  escape  it ;  they  shall  be  forced  to 
enter  possession.  But  it  is  by  a  new  and  supernatural  birth 
that  men  are  both  freed  from  their  engagement  to  that  wbefiil 
inheritance,  and  invested  into  the  rights  of  this  other  here 
mentioned,  which  is  as  full  of  happiness  as  the  fcnmer  is  mise- 
rable :  therefore  are  they  said  here  to  be  b^otten  again  to  that 
lively  hope.  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hatli 
begotten  us  again.  And  thus  the  r^renerate  are  the  children  of 
an  immortal  Father,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  an  inheritance  of 
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lity:  If  childretij  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God;  and  this 
•onBhip  is  by  adoption  in  Christ ;  therefore  it  is  added,  Joint 
heirs  with  Christ,  Rom.  viii.  17.  We  adopted  children,  and 
He  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Grod  by  an  et&mal,  ineffable 
jpeneration. 

.  And  yet,  this  our  adoption,  is  not  a  mere  extrinsical  deno- 
mination, as  is  adoption  amongst  men ;  but  is  accompanied 
with  a  real  change  in  those  that  are  adopted,  a  new  nature  and 
spint  being  infused  into  them,  by  reason  of  which,  as  they  are 
ad(q>ted  to  this  their  inheritance  in  Christ,  they  are  likewise 
b^gpotten  of  Grod,  and  bom  again  to  it,  by  the  supernatural 
work  of  regeneration.  They  are  like  their  heavenly  Father  ; 
they  have  his  image  renewed  on  their  souls,  and  their  Father^s 
Spirit ;  they  have  it,  and  are  acted  and  led  by  it.  This  is  that 
great  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  which  puzzled  Nicode- 
mus ;  it  was  darkness  to  him  at  first,  till  he  was  instructed  in 
that  night,  under  the  covert  whereof  he  came  to  Christ. 

Nature  cannot  conceive  of  any  generation  or  birth,  but  that 
which  is  within  its  own  compass  :  only  they  who  are  partakers 
of  this  spiritual  birth  understand  what  it  means ;  to  others  it  is 
a  riddle,  an  unsavoury,  impleasant  subject. 

It  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  subordinate  means ;— to  Bap- 
lism,  called  therefore  the  laver  of  regeneration.  Tit.  iii.  5.;— • 
To  the  word  of  God,  James  i.  18 ;  it  is  that  immortal  seed, 
whereby  we  are  bom  again ;  to  the  ministers  of  this  word,  and 
the  seals  of  it,  as  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  For  though  you  have  ten 
thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  Fathers; 
far  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel. 
As  also.  Gal.  iv.  19*  But  all  these  means  have  thdr  vigour 
and  efficacy  in  this  great  work,  from  the  Father  of  Spirits^ 
who  is  their  Father  in  their  first  creation,  and  infusion,  and  in 
jthis  their  regeneration,  which  is  a  new  and  second  creation^ 
If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature,  2  Cor.  v.  17. 

Divines  have  reason  to  infer  firom  the  nature  of  ocHiversiaii 

thus  expressed,  that  man  doth  not  bring  any  thing  to  this  work 

jbimself.    It  is  true  he  hath  a  will,  as  his  natural  faculty;  but 
Vol.  I.  D 


duit  ihU  will  anbnMM  the  oflbr  of  grsoe^  and  turns  to  liim  tbttt 
oH^  it,  is  from  renewing  grac^^  which  •l¥<eetiy  and  yet  ttroo^yi 
strongly  and  yet  sweetly^  falclines  it* 

1.  Naturecannot  raLse  itself  to  this,  any  more  than  a.  maa 
can  give  natural  being  to  himself.  2.  It  is  not  a.  superficial 
•change;  it  is  a  new  life  and  being.  A  nuaral  man  in  his  dbai^ges 
and  reformatiotis  of  himself,  is  still  the  same  man.  Though  kt 
reform  so  far,  as  that  men,  in  thdr  ordinary  phrase,  shall  oall 
him  quite  another  man,  yet,  in  truth,  till  he  be  bom  again,  then 
is  no  new  nature  in  him.  The  sluggard  turns  on  his  bmi  m 
the  door  on  the  hinges^  says  Solomon*  Thus,  the  natuill 
man  turns  from  one  custom  and  posture  to  another,  but  verNt 
turns  off.  But  the  Christian,  by  virtue  of  this  new  birth, 
say  indeed.  Ego  non  sum  egOy  I  am  not  the  same  man  I 
'  You  that  are  nobles,  aspire  to  this  honourable  condition ;  ad4 
this  nobleness  to  the  other,  for  it  far  surpasses  it ;  make  it  the 
crown  of  all  your  honours  and  advantages.  And  you  that  mtt 
of  mean  birth,  or  if  you  have  any  stain  on  your  birth,  the  only 
way  to  make  up  and  repair  all,  and  truly  to  ennoble  you,is  this-**- 
to  be  the  sons  of  a  King,  yea  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  this 
honour  have  all  his  Saints.  To  as  many  as  received  him^  he 
gave  this  privilege  to  be  the  Sons  of  God,  John  i.  12. 

Unto  a  lively  hope.]  Now  are  we  the  Sons  of  God,  (saidi 
the  Apostle,  1  John  iii.  2.)  but  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be.  These  Sons  are  heirs,  but  all  this  lifetime  is  their 
minority ;  yet,  even  now,  being  partakers  of  this  new  birth  and 
Sonship,  they  have  a  right  to  it,  and  in  the  assurance  of  that 
right,  this  living  hope :  as  an  heir,  when  he  is  capable  of  those 
thoughts,  hath  not  only  right  of  inheritance,  but  may  rejoice  m 
the  hope  he  hath  of  it,  and  please  himself  in  thinking  of  it. 
But  hope  is  said  to  be  only  in  respect  of  an  uncertain  good : 
true,  in  the  world'^s  phrase  it  is  so ;  for  their  hope  is  converstfit 
in  uncertain  things,  or  in  diings  that  may  be  certain,  after  an 
unoertain  manner ;  all  their  worldly  hopes  are  tottering,  built 
upon  sand,  and  their  hopes  of  Heaven  are  but  bUnd  and 
groundkfls  coiycctures  i  but  the  hope  of  the  sons  of  the  LiriBg 
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flod  is  a  living  hope.  That  which  Alexander  uid  vrhm  he 
dealt  liberally  about  him,  that  he  left  hope  to  him^f  thii 
ehildren  of  Grod  may  more  wisely  and  happily  say ,  when  they 
kave  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  world  to  others,  and  despise  it ; 
their  portion  is  hope.  The  thread  of  Alexander's  life  was  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  and  so  all  his  hopes  vanished ; 
but  their  hope  cannot  die  nor  disappoint  them. 

But  then  it  is  said  to  be  lively ^  not  only  objectively ^  but 
effectively ;  enlivening  and  comforting  the  children  of  Grod  in 
aU  distresses,  enabling  them  to  encounter  and  surmotmt  all 
difficulties  in  the  way.  And  then  it  is  formally  so ;  it  cannot 
fittl,  dies  not  before  accomplishment.  Worldly  hopes  often 
mock  men,  and  so  cause  them  to  be  ashamed,  and  men  take  it 
as  a  great  blot,  and  are  most  of  all  ashamed  of  those  things  that 
diaoover  weakness  of  judgment  in  them.  Now  worldly  hopes 
do4hus,  they  put  the  fool  upon  a  man :  when  he  hath  judged 
himself  sure,  and  laid  so  much  weight  and  expectation  on  them, 
then,  they  break  and  foil  him :  they  are  not  living,  but  lying 
hopes,  and  dying  hopes ;  they  die  often  before  us,  and  we  live 
to  bury  them,  and  see  our  own  folly  and  infelicity  in  trusting 
to  them ;  but  at  the  utmost,  they  die  with  us  when  we  die,  and 
can  accompany  us  no  further.  But  this  hope  answers  expec- 
tation to  the  full,  and  much  beyond  it,  and  deceives  no  way 
but  in  that  happy  way  of  far  exceeding  it. 

A  living  hope^  living  in  death  itself !  The  world  dares  say 
say  no  more  for  its  device,  thui  Dum  spiro  spero  ;  but  the 
diildren  of  God  can  add,  l^  virtue  of  this  living  hc^,  Dmii 
sxrpiro  spero*  It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  a  man  and  all  hia 
hopes  die  together.  Thus  saith  S<Jomon  of  the  wicked,  Pi^oiv.' 
xi  7.  When  he  dieth,  then  die  his  hopes ;  (many  of  then- 
before,  but  at  the  utmost  then^  all  of  them ;)  but  the  righteoue 
hath  hope  in  his  deaths  Prov.  xiv.  3^.  Death,  which  cuts  the 
sinews  of  all  other  hopes,  and  turns  men  out  <^  all  other  inhe* 
ritances,  alone  fulfils  this  hope,  and  ends  it  in  fruition ;  as  a 
messenger  sent  to  bring  the  childr^i  of  Grod  hcmie  to  the  poa<i 

aissioii  of  their  inheritance* 

D2 


Bf  ike  remneeUam  efJewtis  Ckna  from  tie  dead.  ] 
heAtobegoHen  agmm  by  Idif  uwiniliim,  and 
limlwimg kope  by  In  icjumuion;  aid  wA  ants  bodi,  it 
fadn^  die  propo*  cnaK  of  badi,  in  this  cvder.  First,  dKB,af 
fhtbirik;  nest,  of  Ae  hope. 

The  hnage  of  God  is  leneweJ  in  os  by  our  unian  vUi 
^SmwhoutJke expresiimuige ofkU Fatkers peruMy  Hebu L8L 
ThereCove  this  new  birth  in  the  ooDcepdoo,  is  expressed  by  die 
forming  of  Christ  in  the  soulj  GaL  it.  19l  ;  and  his  resuome* 
tion  particular]  J  is  asogned  as  the  cause  of  our  new  life.  This 
new  birth  is  caDed  our  resttrrectian,  aid  that  in  confiormity  to 
Christ,  yea,  by  the  Tirtue  and  infliicnce  of  his.  His  resume* 
tioD  is  caDed  a  Inrth,  he  the  first  begotten  from  the  deady  Ber. 
LS.\  and  that  prophecy.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  haze  I 
begotten  thee,  PsaL  ii.  7.,  is  applied  to  Ids  resurrectioQ  as  fill- 
filled  in  it.  Acts  xiii.  33.  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us 
their  children^  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again  ;  as  it  is 
also  written  in  the  second  Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
hat>e  I  begotten  thee.  Not  only  is  it  the  exemplar,  but  the  effi> 
dent  cause  of  our  new  birth.  Thus,  in  the  sixth  duster  of 
Romans,  at  large,  and  often  elsewhere. 

And  thus  likewise  it  is  the  cause  of  our  living  hope, — that 
which  indeed  inspires  and  tnaint^ifig  life  in  it.  Because  he 
hath  conquered  death,  and  is  risen  again,  and  that  is  implied 
which  followed],  he  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
hath  entered  into  possession  of  that  inheritance ; — this  gives  us 
a  living  hope,  that,  according  to  his  own  request,  w/iere  he  is 
there  we  may  be  also.  Thus  this  hope  is  strongly  underset, 
on  the  one  side,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  on  the  other,  by 
the  abundant  mercy  of  Grod  the  Father.  Our  hope  depends 
not  on  our  own  strength  or  wisdom,  nor  on  any  thing  in  us ; 
(for  if  it  did,  it  would  be  short-lived,  would  die,  and  die 
quickly ;)  but  on  his  resurrection  who  can  die  no  more :  for  in 
that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  unto  God,  Rom.  vi.  10.  This  makes  this  hope  not  to 
imply,  in  the  notion  of  it,  uncertainty,  as  worldly  h<q>es  do ; 
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but  it  is  a  finn,  stable,  inyiolable  hope,  an  anchor  fixed  vnthin 
the  vail. 

According  to  his  abundant  mercy.]  Mercy  is  the  spring 
of  all  this ;  yea,  great  mercy,  and  manifold  mercy :  ^<  for  (as 
*^  St.  Bernard  saith)  great  sins  and  great  miseries  need  great 
^^  mercy,  and  many  sins  and  miseries  need  many  mercies.^ 
And  is  not  this  great  mercy,  to  make  of  Satan^s  slaTes, 
Sons  of  the  most  High  P  Well  may  the  Apostle  say,  Behold 
what  manner  of  love^  and  how  great  love  the  Father 
hath  shewed  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  Sons  of  God  /— • 
The  world  knows  us  not,  because  it  knew  not  Him.  Thej 
that  have  not  seen  the  father  of  a  child,  cannot  know  that  it 
resembles  him ;  thus,  the  world  knows  not  God,  and  therefore 
discerns  not  his  image  in  his  children  so  as  to  esteem  them  for 
it.  But  whatever  be  their  opinion,  this  we  must  say  ourselvesy 
Behold  what  manner  of  love  is  this !  to  take  firebrands  of  hell, 
and  to  appoint  them  to  be  one  day  brighter  than  the  sun  in  the 
firmament ;  to  raise  the  poor  out  of  the  dunghilly  and  set 
them  with  princes^  Psalm  cxiii.  7, 8. 

Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'l 
Here,  lastly,  we  see  it  stirs  up  the  Apostle  to  praise  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  style  of  the 
Grospel, — as  formerly,  under  the  Law,  it  was  The  God  of 
Abraham^  Isauc^  and  Jacobs  and.  The  God  that  broiLght  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ^  &c.  This  now  is  the  order  of 
the  government  of  grace,  that  it  holds  iSrst  with  Christ  our 
Head  and  in  him  with  us.  So  he  says,  /  go  to  my  Father^ 
and  your  Father ,  and  my  Gody  and  your  God;  which  as  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Catechism,  observes,  shews  us  not  only 
bur  communion  with  him, — ^that  might  have  been  expressed 
thus,  /  go  to  my  God  and  Father^ — ^but  the  order  of  the 
covenant,  first  my  Father  and  my  (xod,  and  then  yours. 
Thus  ought  we,  in  our  consideration  of  the  mercies  of  Grod, 
still  to  take  in  Christ,  for  in  him  they  are  conveyed  to  us: 
thus,  (Eph.  i.  S.)  With  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

BUssedJ]    He  Uesseth  us  really:  benefaeUndo  heJNtiifiX. 
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We  blesB  Him,  by  acknowledging  his  goodness.  And  this  we 
ought  to  do  at  all  times,  Psal.  xxxiv.  1.:  I  will  bless  the  Lard  at 
all  timeSf  his  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth.  All 
thif  is  far  below  Him  and  his  mercies.  What  are  our  lame 
pmses  in  comparison  of  His  love  ?  Nothing,  and  less  than  no- 
ticing ;  but  love  wiU  stammer,  rather  than  be  dumb.  Tbej 
who  are  amongst  his  children,  begotten  again^  have,  in  the  r&> 
qurrection  of  Christ,  a  lively  hope  of  glory :  as  it  is.  Col.  i.  87^ 
Which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.  This  leads  them 
to  observe  and  admire  that  rich  mercy  whence  it  flows ;  and 
this  consideration  awakes  them,  and  constrains  them  to  break 
fyrih  into  praises. 

.  To  an  inheritance  incorruptible.]  As  he  that  taketh  au>ay 
a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  i$ 
he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  Iieavy  heart.  Prov.  xxv.  20l 
Worldly  mirth  is  so  far  from  curing  spiritual  grief,  that  erea 
worldly  grief,  where  it  is  great  and  takes  deep  root,  is  nol 
allayed  but  increased  by  it.  A  man  who  is  full  of  inwaid 
heaviness,  the  more  he  is  encompassed  about  with  mirth,  it  ex- 
ais^perates  and  enrages  his  grief  the  more ;  like  ineffectual  weak 
physic,  which  removes  not  the  humour,  but  stirs  it  and  makes 
it  more  unquiet ;  but  spiritual  joy  is  seasonable  for  all  estates : 
in  prosperity,  it  is  pertinent  to  crown  and  sanctify  all  other  en- 
joyments, with  this  which  so  far  surpasses  them ;  and  in  dis* 
tress,  it  is  the  only  Nepenthe^  the  cordial  of  fainting  spirits: 
so,  PsaiL  iv.  7,  He  hath  put  joy  into  my  heart.  This  mirtl^ 
makes  way  for  itself,  which  other  mirth  cannot  do.  These 
songs  are  sweetest  in  the  night  of  distress.  Therefore  the 
Apostle,  writing  to  his  scattered  afflicted  brethren,  begins  btt 
Epistle  with  this  song  of  praise.  Blessed  be  the  Gody  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  matter  of  this  joy  is,  the  joyful  remembrance  of  the 
happiness  laid  up  for  them,  under  the  name  o(  inheritance. 
Now  this  inheritance  is  described  by  the  singular  qualities  of 
it^viz.'i  I.  The  excellency  of  its  nature ;  %  The  certainty  of  its 
attainment.  The  former  is  conveyed  in  these  three.  Incorrupt. 
tHhy  MndejUedf  and  thdtfadeth  not  away;  the  latter,  in  the 
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latt  wotdfl  of  this  Tewe,  and  in  the  verse  following:  Retorted 
in  heaven  for  you,  &c 

;  God  is  bountiful  to  all,  gives  to  all  men  all  that  they  have, 
l^ealth,  riches,  hcniour,  strength,  beauty,  and  wit,  but  these 
things  he  scatters  (as  it  were)  with  an  indifferent  hand.  Upon 
othav»  he  looks,  as  well  as  upon  his  beloved  children ;  but  the 
inheritance  is  peculiarly  them,  Inhmtance  is  convertible 
ifith  Sonship;  Abraham  gave  gifts  to  Keturah's  sons,  and  dia. 
ntttaed  them,  Gren.  xxv.  5.;  but  the  inheritance  was  for  the 
Son  of  the  promise.  When  we  see  a  man  rising  in  preferment 
or  estate,  or  admired  for  excellent  gifts  and  endowments  of 
inind,  we  think  there  is  a  happy  man :  but  we  consider  not. 
that  none  of  all  those  things  are  matter  of  inheritance ;  within 
awhile  he  is  to  be  turned  out  of  all,  and  if  he  have  not  some* 
what  beyond  all  those  to  look  to,  he  is  but  a  miserable  man, 
and  so  much  the  more  miserable,  that  once  he  seemed  and  was 
i^eputed  happy.  There  is  a  certain  time  wherein  heirs  come  to 
possess :  thus  it  is  with  this  inheritance  too«  There  is  mcptioBi 
made  by  the  Apostle  of  a  perfect  manj^-'^nto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christy  Eph.  iv.  18.  And  though 
die  inheritance  is  ricih  and  hcmourable,  yet,  the  heir,  being 
young,  is  held  under  discipline,  and  is  more  strictly  dealt  withf 
possibly,  than  the  servants,— «harply  corrected  for  that  whioh 
ie  let  pass  in  them ;  but  still,  even  then,  in  regard  of  that 
which  he  is  bom  to,  his  condition  is  much  better  than  theirs^ 
end  all  the  correction  he  suffers,  prejudices  him  not,  but  fita 
faim  for  inheriting.  The  love  of  our  heavenly  Father,  is  be* 
yond  the  love  of  mothers  in  tenderness,  and  yet  beyond  the 
hnre  of  fathers  (who  are  usually  said  to  love  more  wiasly)  in 
^oint  of  wisdom.  He  will  not  undo  his  children^  his  heirs, 
#ith  too  much  indulgence.  It  is  one.  of  his  heavy  judgments 
Iqpon  the  foolish  childr^  of  disobedience,  that  Mase  shoU  dajf 
Aemj  and  their  prosperity  9haU  prove  their  desituctioH. 
.  While  the  children  of  God  ai^  childish  and  wlbak  hy  (akht 
Ibey  are  like  some  great  heirs  before  th^  come  to  yealm  dwh 
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derstanding;  they  consider  not  their  inheritance,  and  what 
they  are  to  come  to,  have  not  their  spirits  elevated  to  thoughts 
worthy  of  their  estate,  and  their  behaviour  conformed  to  it ; 
but  as  they  grow  up  in  years,  they  come,  by  little  and  little^ 
to  be  sensible  of  those  things,  and  the  nearer  they  come  to 
possession,  the  more  apprehensive  they  are  of  their  quaUtj, 
and  of  what  doth  answerably  become  them  to  do.  And  this 
is  the  duty  of  such  as  are  indeed  heirs  of  glory ; — to  grow 
in  the  understanding  and  consideration  of  that  which  is  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  to  suit  themselves,  as  they  are  able,  to 
those  great  hopes.  This  is  what  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  prays 
for,  on  behalf  of  his  Ephesians,  Ch.  i.  ver.  18.  The  eyes  of 
your  understanding  being  enlightened^  that  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  hope  of  his  callings  and  what  t/ie  riches  of  the 
glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  Saints.  This  would  make 
them  holy  and  heavenly,  to  have  their  conversation  in  Heaven^' 
from  whence  they  look  for  a  Saviour.  That  we  may,  then^ 
the  better  know  somewhat  of  the  dignity  and  riches  of  this  in- 
heritance, let  us  consider  the  description  which  is  here  given  us 
of  it.     And,  first.  It  is 

Incorruptible.']  Although  this  seems  to  be  much  the  same 
with  the  third  quality.  That  fadeth  not  away^  (which  is  a 
borrowed  expression  for  the  illustrating  of  its  incorruptible- 
ness,)  yet,  I  conceive  that  there  is  some  difference,  and  that  in 
these  three  qualities  there  is  a  gradation.  Thus  it  is  called  in- 
corruptible; that  is,  it  perisheth  not,  cannot  come  to  nothing, 
is  an  estate  that  cannot  be  spent ;  but  though  it  were  abiding, 
yet  it  might  be  such  as  that  the  continuance  of  it  were  not 
very  desirable ;  it  would  be  but  a  misery  at  best,  to  continue 
always  in  this  life.  Plotinus  thanked  Grod  that  his  soul  was  not 
tied  to  an  immortal  body.  Then,  undefiled;  it  is  not  stained 
with  the  least  spot:  this  signifies  the  purity  and  perfection  of 
it,  as  that^  the  peifietuity  of  it.  It  doth  not  only  abide,  and 
is  pure,  but  both  together,  it  abideth  always  in  its  integrity. 
And  lastly,  it  fadeth  not  away;  it  doth  not  fade  nor  wither 
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at  all,  is  not  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  pleasant,  but  ever 
the  same,  still  like  itself;  and  this  constitutes  the  immuta- 
bility of  it. 

As  it  is  incorruptible,  it  carries  away  the  palm  firom  all 
earthly  possessions  and  inheritances ;  for  all  those  epithets  are 
intended  to  signify  its  opposition  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  to  shew  how  far  it  excels  them  all ;  and  in  this  oompara- 
ttre  light  we  are  to  consider  it.  For  as  divines  say  of  the 
knowledge  of  Grod  which  we  have  here,  that  the  n^ative 
liotion  makes  up  a  great  part  of  it — we  know  rather  what  He 
is  not  than  what  He  is,  infinite,  incomprehensible,  immutable, 
4*^.,  so  it  is  of  this  happiness,  this  inheritance;  and  indeed  it  is 
no  other  than  Gkxi.  We  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is,  but  we  can 
aay  so  far  what  it  is  not,  as  declares  it  is  unspeakably  above  aD 
the  most  excellent  things  of  the  inferior  world  and  this  present 
life.  It  is  by  privatives,  by  removing  imperfections  from  it, 
that  we  describe  it,  and  we  can  go  no  farther  than  this, — /n- 
corruptible,  undefiled,  and  thatfadeth  not  away. 

All  things  that  we  see,  being  compounded,  may  be  dissolved 
again.  The  very  visible  heavens,  which  are  the  purest  piece 
of  the  material  world,  (notwithstanding  the  pains  the  philoso- 
pher takes  to  exempt  them,)  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  they 
are  corruptible,  Psal.  cii.  26.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  waa:  old  like  a  gar-- 
ment ;  a^  a  vesture  shall  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed.  And  from  thence  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Ch.  i.  ver.  10.,  and  our  Apostle  in  his  other  Epistle,  Chap.  iii. 
yer.  11 .,  use  the  same  expression.  But  it  is  needless  to  fetch  too 
great  a  compass,  to  evince  the  corruptibleness  of  all  inheri- 
tances. Besides  what  they  are  in  themselves,  it  is  a  dborter 
way  to  prove  them  corruptible  in  relation  to  us  and  our  pos- 
sessing them,  by  our  own  corruptibleness  and  corruption,  or 
perishing  out  of  this  life  in  which  we  enjoy  them.  We  are 
here  inter  peritura  perituri;  the  things  are  passing  which  we 
enjoy,  and  we  are  passing  who  enjoy  them.  An  earthly  inhe- 
ritance is  so  called  in  leffixd  of  successfen ;  but  to  every  one  it 
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i§  At  the  most  but  for  tenn  of  life.  As  one  of  the  kings  of. 
Spain  replied  to  one  of  his  courtiers^  who,  thinking  to  pleaae 
his  master,  wished  that  kings  were  immortal;  If  that  had  been^ 
said  he,  I  should  never  have  been  king.  When  death  comes 
that  removes  a  man  out  of  all  his  possessions  to  give  place  to 
another ;  therefore  are  these  inheritances  decaying  and  dyiag 
in  relation  to  us,  because  we  decay  and  die ;  and  wh^i  a  man 
4ies,  his  inheritances  and  honours,  and  all  things  here,  are  at  an 
end,  in  respect  of  him:  yea,  we  may  say  the  world  ends  to  hiniv 
.  Thus  Solomon  reasons,  that  a  man^s  happiness  cannot  be 
qpon  this  earth;  because  it  must  be  some  durable,  abiding 
thing  that  must  make  him  happy,  abiding,  to  wit,  in  his  en« 
joyment.  Now,  though  the  earth  abide,  yet,  because  man 
abides  not  on  the  earth  to  possess  it,  but  one  age  drives  out 
i^iother,  one  generation  passeth,  and  another  oometh,  velui 
t^nda  impellitur  unda,  therefore,  his  rest  and  his  happiness 
cannot  be  here. 

UndefiledS[  All  possessions  here,  are  defiled  and  stained: 
with  many  other  defects  and  failings ;  still  somewhat  wanting, 
some  damp  on  them  or  crack  in  them ;  fsur  houses,  but  sad 
cares  flying  i^bout  the  gilded  and  ceiled  roofs;  stately  and 
soft  beds,  and  a  full  table,  but  a  sickly  body  and  queasy  sto- 
mach. As  the  fairest  face  has  some  mole  or  wart  in  it,  so  all 
possessions  are  stained  with  sin,  either  in  acquiring  or  in  using 
them,  and]  therefore  they  are  called,  mammon  of  unrighteous^ 
nesSf  Luke  xvi.  9.  Iniquity  is  so  involved  in  the  notion  of 
riches,  that  it  can  very  hardly  be  separated  from  them.  St. 
Jerome  says,  Verum  mihi  videtur  illud^  dives  aut  iniquus 
estj  aut  iniqui  hares:  To  me  it  appears,  that  he  who  is  rich  is 
either  himself  an  unjust  man  or  the  heir  of  one.  Foul  hands 
pollute  all  they  touch ;  it  is  our  sin  that  defiles  what  we  po8« 
sess;  it  is  sin  that  burdens  the  whole  creation,  and  presses 
groans  out  of  the  very  frame  of  the  world,  Rom.  viii.  22,  For 
we  knowj  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now.  This  our  leprosy  defiles  our  houses^ . 
ttie  very  wi^  9i|d  floors,  quit  mei^  and  driQk  and  all  we  lQwh« 
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polluted  when  alone,  and  polluted  in  society,  our  meetings  and 
ccmversations  together  being  for  the  greatest  part  nothing  but 
a  commerce  and  interchange  of  sin  and  vanity. 

We  breathe  up  and  down  in  an  infected  air,  and  are  very  fe- 
ceptive  of  the  infection  by  our  own  corruption  within  us.  We 
readily  turn  the  things  we  possess  here,  to  occasions  and  instru** 
ments  of  sin,  and  think  there  is  no  Uberty  nor  delight  in  their 
use  without  abusing  them.     How  few  are  they  who  can  cany 

» 

(as  ihey  say)  a  full  cup  even ;  who  can  have  digestion  strong 
enough  for  the  right  use  of  great  places  and  estates ;  who  ca^ 
bear  preferment  without  pride,  and  riches  without  oovetoufh 
Qess,  and  ease  without  wantonness ! 

Then,  as  these  earthly  inheritances  are  stained  with  sin  in 
their  use,  so,  what  grief,  and  strife,  and  contentions  about 
obtaining  or  retaining  them  !  Doth  not  the  matter  of  posseSi* 
sion,  this  same  meum  and  teunii  divide  many  times  the  affe&i 
tions  of  those  who  are  knit  together  in  nature,  or  otbei* 
Utrict  ties,  and  prove  the  very  apple  of  strife  betwixt  nearest 
friends? 

If  we  trace  great  estates  to  their  first  original,  how  few  will 
be  found  that  owe  not  their  beginning,  either  to  fraud,  or 
rapine,  or  oppression  !  and  the  greatest  empires  and  kingdoms 
in  the  world,  have  had  their  foundations  laid  in  blood.  Are 
not  these  defiled  inheritances  ? 

That  withereth  not]  A  borrowed  phrase,  aUuding  to  the 
decaying  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  bud  and  flourish  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year,  and  thad  fade  and  wither,  and  in 
winter  are  as  if  they  were  dead. 

And  this  is  the  diird  disadvantage  of  possessions  and  all 
things  worldly,  that  they  abide  not  in  one  estate,  but  are  in  a 
more  uncertain  and  irregular  inconstancy  than  either  the  flowers 
^d  plants  of  the  field,  or  the  moon,  from  which  they  are  called 
mMunary ;  like  Nebuchadnezzar'^s  image,  degenerating  by 
d^re^  into  baser  metals,  and,  in  the  end,  into  a  mixture  of 
iron  and  clay. 

The  excellency,  theii>  of  this  inhmlance^  is^  thai  it  ia  frfft 
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firam  all  those  evils.  It  falls  not  under  the  stroke  of  tune^ 
corned  not  within  the  compass  of  its  scythe,  which  hath  so  large 
a  compass,  and  cuts  down  all  other  things. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  weighing  it  towards  corruption.  It 
is  immortal,  everlasting ;  for  it  is  the  fruition  of  the  immortal 
everlasting  God,  by  immortal  souls,  and  the  body  joined  with 
it,  shall  likewise  be  immortal,  having  put  on  incorruptiony  as 
the  Apostle  speaks,  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 

It  fadeth  not  away,'\  No  spot  of  sin  nor  sorrow  there ;  all 
pollution  wiped  away,  and  all  tears  with  it ;  no  envy  nor  strife; 
not  as  here  among  men,  one  supplanting  another,  one  pleading 
and  fighting  against  another,  dividing  this  point  of  earth  with 
fite  and  sword ;  — no,  this  inheritance  is  not  the  less  by  division, 
by  being  parted  amongst  so  many  brethren,  every  one  hath  it 
all,  each  his  crown,  and  all  agreeing  in  casting  them  down 
before  his  throne,  from  whom  they  have  received  them,  and  in 
the  harmony  of  his  praises. 

This  inheritance  is  often  called  a  kingdom,  and  a  crown  of 
glory.  This  last  word  may  allude  to  those  garlands  of  the 
ancients,  and  this  is  its  property,  that  the  flowers  in  it  are  all 
Amaranthes^  (as  a  certain  plant  is  named,)  and  so  it  is  called, 
(1.  iPet.  V.  4.)     A  crovm  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

No  change  at  all  there,  no  winter  and  summer :  not  like  the 
poor  comforts  here,  but  a  bliss  always  flourishing.  The  grief 
of  the  saints  here,  is  not  so  much  for  the  changes  of  outward 
things,  as  of  their  inward  comforts.  Suavis  hora^  sed 
brevis  mora.  Sweet  presences  of  God  they  sometimes  have, 
but  they  are  short,  and  often  interrupted ;  but  there^  no  cloud 
shall  come  betwixt  them  and  their  sun  ;  they  shall  behold  him 
in  his  full  brightness  for  ever.  As  there  shall  be  no  change  in 
their  beholding,  so  no  weariness  nor  abatement  of  their  delight 
in  beholding.  They  sing  a  new  song,  always  the  same, 
and  yet  always  new.  The  sweetest  of  our  music,  if  it  were 
to  be  heard  but  for  one  whole  day,  would  weary  them  who  are 
most  delighted  with  it.  What  we  have  here,  cloys,  but  satis- 
fies not ;  the  joys  above  never  cloy,  and  yet  always  satisfy. 
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We  should  here  consider  the  last  property  of  this  inheritanoe, 
namely,  the  certainty  of  it — Reserved  in  Heaven  for  you  ; 
but  that  is  connected  with  the  following  verse,  and  so  will  be 
fitly  joined  with  it.     Now  for  some  use  of  all  this. 

If  these  things  were  believed,  they  would  persuade  for  than- 
selves ;  we  should  not  need  add  any  entreaties  to  move  you  to 
seek  after  this  inheritance.  Have  we  not  experience  enough  of 
the  vanity  and  misery  of  things  corruptible?  and  are  not  a  great 
part  of  our  days  already  spent  amongst  them  ?  Is  it  not  time 
to  consider  whether  we  be  provided  with  any  thing  surer  and 
better  than  what  we  have  here ;  whether  we  have  any  inherit- 
ance to  go  home  to  after  our  wandering  P  or  can  say  with  the 
Apostle,  (2  Cor.  v.  1.)  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved^  we  have  a  building  of  Godj 
an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  this  heavens. 

If  these  things  gain  our  assent  while  we  hear  them,  yet  it 
dies  soon.  Scarcely  any  retire  within  themselves  afterwards  to 
pursue  those  thoughts,  and  to  make  a  work  indeed  of  them ; 
they  busy  their  heads  rather  another  way,  building  castles  in  the 
air,  and  spinning  out  their  thoughts  in  vain  contrivances.— 
Happy  are  they  whose  hearts  the  Spirit  of  Gkxi  sets  and  fixes 
upon  this  inheritance :  they  may  join  in  with  the  Apostle,  and 
say,  as  here,  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  this  lively 
hope,  to  this  inheritance  incorruptible,  undeJUed,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away. 

Ver.  5.  Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation, 

ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great  contentment  to  the  children  of  Grod, 
to  hear  of  the  excellencies  of  the  life  to  come ;  they  do  not  use 
to  become  weary  of  that  subject ;  yet  there  is  one  doubt,  which, 
if  it  be  not  removed,  may  damp  their  delight  in  hearing  and 
considering  of  all  the  rest.  The  richer  the  estate  is,  it  will  the 
more  kindle  the  malice  and  diligence  of  their  enemies  to  deprive 
them  of  it,  and  to  cut  thepi  short  of  poesesdng  it    And  this 


tbey  knoWy  thiU  tboM  gpritual  powers  who  aedc  to  ruin  dUsm, 
do  ovarmatch  them  faTj  both  in  craft  and  force. 

Agi^nst  the  fears  of  this,  the  Apostle  ccnnforts  the  heira  td 
salvation,  assuring  them,  that^  as  the  estate  they  look  for  is 
excellent,  so  it  is  certain  and  safe,  laid  up  where  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  adverse  powers,  reserved  in  Heaven  for  yovu 
Besides  that  this  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  worth  and  exceU 
lency  of  this  inheritance,  it  makes  it  sure.  It  confirms  what 
was  said  of  its  excellency  ;  for  it  must  be  a  thing  of  greatest 
worth,  that  is  laid  up  in  the  highest  and  best  place  of  the  worlds 
namely,  in  Heaven  for  you,  where  nothing  that  is  impure 
onoe  enters,  much  less  is  laid  up  and  kept.  Thus,  the  land 
where  this  inheritance  lies,  makes  good  all  that  hath  been  spoken 
of  the  dignity  and  riches  of  it. 

But  further,  as  it  is  a  rich  and  pleasant  country  where  it 
lieth,  it  hath  also  this  privilege,  to  be  the  only  land  of  rest  and 
peace,  free  from  all  possibility  of  invasion.  There  is  no  spoiling 
of  it,  and  laying  it  waste^  and  defacing  its  beauty,  by  leading 
armies  into  it,  and  making  it  the  seat  of  war ;  no  noise  of  drums 
or  trumpets,  no  inundations  of  one  people  driving  out  anotha* 
and  sitting  down  in  their  possessions.  In  a  word,  there  is 
nothing  there  subject  to  decay  of  itself,  so  neither  is  it  in  dan- 
ger of  fraud  or  violence.  When  our  Saviour  speaks  of  this 
same  happiness,  in  a  like  term,  Matt.  vi.  ^.,  what  is  here  called 
an  inheritance^  is  there  called  a  treasure.  He  expresses  the 
permanency  of  it  by  these  two,  that  it  hath  neither  moth  nor 
rust  in  itself  to  corrupt  it,  nor  can  thieves  break  through  and 
steal  it.  There  is  a  worm  at  the  root  of  all  our  enjoyments 
here,  corrupting  causes  within  themselves ;  and  besides  that, 
they  are  exposed  to  injury  from  without,  wliich  may  deprive  us  of 
them.  How  many  stately  palaces,  which  have  been  possibly  divers 
years  in  building,  hath  fire  upon  a  very  small  beginning  de« 
stroyed  in  a  few  hours  I  What  great  hopes  of  gain  by  traffic 
hath  one  tempest  mocked  and  disappointed  i  How  many  who 
have  thought  their  possessions  very  sure,  yet  have  lost  them 
by  MOOR  trick  of  law,  and  others  (as  in  time  of  war)  been. 
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driven  from  them  bjr  the  sword!  Nothing  fired  from  all  danger 
but  this  inheritance,  which  is  laid  up  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
kept  in  Heaven  for  us.  The  highest  stations  in  the  world, 
jMOnely,  the  estate  of  kings,  they  are  but  mountains  of  prey, 
one  robbing  and  spoiling  another :  but  in  that  holy  moim- 
tain  above,  there  is  none  to  hurt,  or  spoil,  or  offer  violence^ 
What  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  church  here,  is  more  perfectly 
aad  eminently  true  of  it  above,  Isaiah  Ixv.  25. 

This  is  indeed,  a  necessary  condition  of  our  joy  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  happy  estate,  that  we  have  some  persuasion  ci 
our  propriety,  that  it  is  ours ;  that  we  do  not  speak  and  hear  of 
it)  as  travellers  passing  by  a  pleasant  place  do  behold  and  dis- 
oourse  of  its  fair  structure,  the  sweetness  of  the  seat,  the  plant- 
ing, the  gardens,  the  meadows  that  are  about  it,  and  so  pass 
on ;  having  no  further  interest  in  it.  But  when  we  hear  of 
this  glorious  inheritance,  this  treasure,  this  kingdom  that  is 
pure,  and  rich,  and  lasting,  we  may  add,  It  is  mine,  it  is  re- 
served in  Heaven,  and  reserved  for  me ;  I  have  received  the 
evidences,  and  the  earnest  of  it ;  and,  as  it  is  kept  safe  for  me^ 
so  I  shall  likewise  be  preserved  to  it,  and  that  is  the  other  part 
<rf  the  certainty  that  completes  the  comforts  of  it.  Ephes.  1. 14. 

The  salvation  which  Christ  hath  purchased  is,  indeed,  laid 
up  in  Heaven,  but  we  who  seek  after  it,  are  on  earth,  coni^ 
passed  about  with  dangers  and  temptations.  What  avails  it 
us,  that  our  salvation  is  in  Heaven,  in  the  place  of  safety  and 
quietness,  while  we  ourselves  are  tossed  upon  the  stormy  seas 
of  this  world,  amidst  rocks  and  shelves  every  hour  in  danger  of 
shipwreck?  Our  inheritance  is  in  a  sure  hand  indeed,  our  ene«> 
mies  cannot  come  at  it;  but  they  may  over-run  and  destroy  us 
at  their  pleasure,  for  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them.  Thus  might 
we  think  and  complain,  and  lose  the  sweetness  of  bSl  our  other 
thoughts  concerning  Heaven,  if  there  were  not  as  firm  a  pro^ 
mise  for  our  own  safety  in  the  midst  of  our  dangers,  as  there  is 
of  the  safety  of  our  inheritance  that  is  out  of  danger. 

The  assurance  is  full,  thus ;  it  is  kept  for  us  in  Heaven,  and 
we  kept  on  earth  for  it:  as  it  is  reserved  for  us,  we  are  no  less 
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sarely  preserved  to  it  There  is  here,  1.  The  estate  itself,  std^ 
vation,  S.  The  preservation,  or  securing,  of  those  that  expect 
it,  kept    S.  The  time  of  fiill  possession,  in  the  last  time. 

1.  The  estate— f/n^o  salvation.  Before  it  is  called  miinhe^ 
ritance;  here  we  are  more  particularly  told  what  is  meant  by 
that,  namely,  salvation.  This  is  more  expressly  sure,  being  a 
deliverance  from  misery,  and  it  imports,  withal,  the  possession 
of  perfect  happiness.  The  first  part  of  our  happiness  is,  to  be 
freed  from  those  miseries  to  which  we  are  subject  by  our  guilti« 
ness;>-«to  be  set  free,  1.  From  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  the 
wrath  of  Grod,  from  everlasting  death.  2.  From  all  kind  of 
mortality  and  decaying.  3.  From  all  power  and  stain  of  sin. 
4.  From  all  temptation.  5.  From  all  the  griefs  and  afflictions 
of  this  life.  To  have  the  perfection  of  grace  in  the  fulness  of 
holiness,  and  the  perfection  of  bliss  in  the  fulness  of  joy,  in  the 
continual  vision  of  Grod ! — ^but  how  little  we  are  able  to  say  of 
this,  our  Apostle  here  teacheth  us,  in  that  it  is  vailed  to  us; 
only  so  much  shines  through,  as  we  are  capable  of  here ;  but 
the  revealed  knowledge  of  it  is  only  in  the  possession ;  it  is  to 
be  revealed  in  the  last  time. 

9dlyy  Their  preservation,  with  the  causes  of  it.  Kept  by 
the  power  of  God  through  faith.  The  inheritance  is  kept  not 
only  in  safety,  but  in  quietness.  The  children  of  God,  for 
whom  it  is  kept,  while  they  are  here,  are  kept  safe  indeed,  but 
not  unmolested  and  unassaulted ;  they  have  enemies,  and  such 
as  are  stirring,  and  cunning,  and  powerful ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  them,  they  are  guarded  and  defended;  they  perish  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  prayer  of  our  Saviour  poured  out  for  them,  John 
xvii.  16,  I  pray  not  that  thou  shovldest  take  them  out  of  the 
world :  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil. 

They  have  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  all  his 
armies,  all  the  forces  he  can  make,  against  them.  Though  his 
power  is  nothing  but  tyranny  and  usurpation,  yet  because  once 
they  were  under  his  yoke,  he  bestirs  himself  to  pursue  them, 
when  they  are  led  forth  from  their  captivity,  as  Pharaoh,  with 
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all  his  chariots  and  horses  and  horsemen,   pursues  after  the 
Israelites  going  out  of  Egypt. 

The  word  in  the  original  (^papHf^Bvoi)  here  translated  kept^  is 
a  military  term,  used  for  those  who  are  kept  as  in  a  fort  or  gar- 
rison-town besieged.     So  Satan  is  still  raising  batteries  against 
this  fort,  using  all  ways  to  take  it,  by  strength  or  stratagem,  un- 
wearied in  his  assaults,  and  very  skilful  to  know  his  advantages, 
and  where  we  are  weakest,  there  to  set  on.     And  besides  all 
this,  he  hath  intelligence  with  a  party  within  us,  ready  to  be- 
tray us  to  him  ;  so  that  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  hold  out, 
were  there  not  another  watch  and  guard  than  our  own,  and 
other  walls  and  bulwarks  than  any  that  our  skill  and  industry 
can  raise  for  our  own  defence.     In  this,  then,  is  our  safety, 
that  there  is  a  power  above  our  own,  yea,  and  above  all  our 
enemies,  that  guards  us,  salvation  it^]£  our  walk  and  bulwarks. 
We  ought  to  watch,  but  when  we  do  so  in  obedience  to  our 
commander,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  yet  it  is  His  own 
watching,  who  sleeps  not,  nor  so  much  as  slumbers^  it  is  that 
preserves  us,  and  makes  ours  not  to  be  in  vain.     Psal.  cxxvi, 
1.    Isa.  xxvii.  3.     And  therefore   those   two  are  jointly  com- 
manded. Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptatioji. 
Watch,  there  is  the  necessity  of  our  diligence;  Pray,  there  is 
the  insufficiency  of  it,  and  the  necessity  of  His  watching,  by 
whose  power  we  are  effectually  preserved,  and  that  power  is  our 
fort.     Isa.  xxvi.  1.,  Salvation  hath  God  appointed  for  walls 
and  bulwarks.     What  more  safe  than  to  be  walled  with  ScUva- 
tion  itself?     So,  Prov.  xviii.  10.    The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a 
strong  tower;  the  righteous Jly  into  it  and  are  safe. 

Now  the  causes  of  our  preservation  are  two,  1.  Supreme, 
The  power  of  God.  2.  Subordinate,  Faith.  The  supreme 
power  of  God,  is  that  on  which  depend  our  stability  and 
perseverance.  When  we  consider  how  weak  we  are  in  our- 
selves, yea,  the  very  strongest  among  us,  and  how  assaulted, 
we  wonder,  and  justly  we  may,  that  any  can  continue  one  day 
in  the  state  of  grace:  but  when  we  look  on  the  strength  by 
which  we  are  guarded,  the  power  of  God,  then  we  see  the  rea< 
Vol.  I.  E 
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■on  of  our  stalnlity  to  the  end;  for  Omnipotency  suppdrtd  ufi^ 
and  the  everlasting  arms  are  under  Us. 

Then  Faith  is  the  second  cause  of  our  preservation ;  because 
it  applies  the  first  cause,  the  power  of  God,  Our  faith  kyi 
hold  upon  this  power,  and  this  power  strengthens  faith,  and  bo 
we  are  preserved ;  it  puts  us  within  those  walls,  sets  the  Mill 
within  the  guard  of  the  power  of  Grod,  which,  by  self-oonfidenoe 
and  vain  presuming  in  its  own  strength,  is  exposed  to  all  ki^ 
of  danger.  Faith  is  an  humble,  self-denying  grace ;  it  mak«i 
the  Christian  nothing  in  himself  and  all  in  Grod. 

The  weakest  persons  who  are  within  a  strong  place^  WotndA 
and  children,  though  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  enemy,  if 
they  were  alone,  yet  so  long  as  the  place  wherein  they  aft  ifc  rf 
sufficient  strength,  and  well  manned,  and  every  way  dcCOmtfk>» 
date  to  hold  out  they  are  in  safety ;  thus  the  weakest  believef 
is  safe,  because  by  believing  he  is  within  the  strongest  of  All  d^* 
fences.  Faith  is  the  victory,  and  Christ  sets  his  strength  agaiim 
SatAn^s ;  and  when  the  Christian  is  hard  beset  with  some  temp* 
tiition,  too  strong  for  himself,  then  he  looks  up  to  Him  who  ii 
the  great  conqueror  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  calls  to  him, 
"  Now,  Lord,  assist  thy  servant  in  this  encounter,  and  put  tO 
"  thy  strength,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine.*"  Thus,  faith  ift 
such  an  engine  as  draws  in  the  power  of  God  and  his  Son  JesUB, 
into  the  works  and  conflicts  that  it  hath  in  hand.  Tki^  U  out 
victory y  even  our  faith,     1  John  v.  4. 

It  is  the  property  of  a  good  Christian  to  magnify  the  power 
of  Grod,  and  to  have  high  thoughts  of  it,  and  therefore  it  is  his 
privilege  to  find  safety  in  that  power.  David  cannot  satisfy 
himself  with  one  or  two  expressions  of  it,  but  delights  in  multi- 
plying them.  Psalm  xviii.  1.  The  Lord  is  my  rocky  and  my 
fortressy  and  my  deliverer ;  my  God^  my  strength^  in  whom  I 
will  trust;  my  buckler ^  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation ^  and 
my  high  tower.  Faith  looks  above  all,  both  that  which  the 
soul  hath,  and  that  which  it  wants,  and  answers  all  doubts  and 
fears  with  this  almighty  power  upon  which  it  rests. 

8c{/y.  The  time  of  full  possession— •/2^ad|y  to  be  revealed  in 
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the  last  time.  This  salvation  is  that  great  work  wherein  God 
intended  to  manifest  the  glory  of  his  grace,  contrived  before 
time,  and  in  the  several  ages  of  the  world  brought  forward,  after 
the  decreed  manner;  and  the  full  accomplishment  of  it  is  re- 
served for  the  end  of  time. 

The  souls  of  the  faithful  do  enter  into  the  possession  of  it^ 
when  they  remove  from  their  houses  of  clay;  yet  is  not  their 
happiness  complete  till  that  great  day  of  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ  They  are  naturally  imperfect  till  their  bodies  be  raised 
and  rejoined  to  their  souls,  to  partake  together  of  their  blise ; 
and  they  are  mystically  imperfect,  till  all  the  rest  of  the  mem* 
ben  of  Jesus  Christ  be  added  to  them. 

But  then  shall  their  joy  be  absolutely  full,  when  both  their 
own  bodies,  and  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  shall  be  glorified ; 
when  all  the  children  of  that  glorious  family  shall  meet,  and  sit 
down  to  that  great  marriage  supper  at  their  Father^s  table. 
Then  shall  the  music  of  that  new  song  be  full,  when  there  is  not 
one  wanting  of  those  that  are  appointed  to  sing  it  for  eternity. 
In  that  day  shall  our  Lord  Jesus  be  glorified  in  his  Saints^ 
and  admired  in  all  them  that  believe,  2  Thess.  i.  10. 

You  see  what  it  is  that  the  Gospel  offers  you,  and  you  may 
gather  how  great  both  your  folly  and  your  guiltiness  will  be,  if 
you  neglect  and  sUght  so  great  salvation  when  it  is  brought  to 
you,  and  you  are  entreated  to  receive  it.  This  is  all  that  the 
preaching  of  the  word  aims  at,  and  yet,  who  hearkens  to  it  ? 
How  few  lay  hold  on  this  eternal  life,  this  inheritance,  this 
crown  that  is  held  forth  to  all  that  hear  of  it ! 

Oh !  that  you  could  be  persuaded  to  be  saved,  that  you 

would  be  willing  to  embrace  salvation  !     You  think  you  would ; 

but  if  it  be  so,  then  I  may  say,  though  you  would  be  saved,  yet 

your  custom  of  sin,  your  love  to  sin,  and  love  to  the  world, 

will  not  suffer  you ;  and  these  will  still  hinder  you,  unless  you 

put  on  holy  resolutions  to  break  through  them,  and  trample 

them  under  foot,  and  take  this  kingdom  by  a  hand  of  violence, 

which  God  is  so  well  pleased  with.     He  is  willingly  overcome 

by  that  force,  and  ^ves  this  kingdom  most  willingly,  where  it  is 

£  8 
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SO  taken ;  it  is  not  attained  by  slothf  ulness,  and  sitting  still  with 
folded  hands;  it  must  be  invaded  with  strength  of  faith,  with 
armies  of  prayers  and  tears;  and  they  who  set  upon  it  thus,  are 
sure  to  take  it. 

Consider  what  we  are  doing,  how  we  misplace  our  diligence 
on  things  that  abide  not,  or  we  abide  not  to  enjoy  them.  We 
have  no  abiding  city  here^  saith  the  Apostle,  but  he  adds  that 
which  comforts  the  citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  We  look  for 
one  to  come,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  Hear  not  these 
things  idly,  as  if  they  concerned  you  not,  but  let  them  move  you 
to  resolution  and  actions.  Say,  as  they  said  of  Canaaji,  It  is 
a  good  land,  let  us  go  up  and  possess  it.  Learn  to  use  what 
you  have  here  as  travellers,  and  let  your  home,  your  inheritance, 
your  treasure,  be  on  high,  which  is  by  far  the  richest  and  the 
safest;  and  if  it  be  so  with  you,  then,  Whete  your  treasure  w, 
the7'e  will  your  hearts  be  also. 

Ver.  6.  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  tlioug^h  now  fur  a  season  (if  need  be) 
ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations. 

The  same  motives  cannot  beget  contrary  passions  in  the  soul; 
therefore,  the  Apostle  reduces  the  mixture  of  sorrowing  and  re- 
joicing that  is  usual  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  to  the  different 
causes  of  both,  and  shews  which  of  the  two  hath  the  stronger 
cause,  and  is  therefore  always  predominant  in  him  who  enter- 
tains and  considers  it  aright. 

His  scope  is,  to  stir  up  and  strengthen  spiritual  joy  in  his 
afflicted  brethren ;  and  therefore  having  set  the  matter  of  it 
before  them  in  the  preceding  verses,  he  now  applies  it,  and 
expressly  opposes  it  to  their  distresses. 

Some  read  these  words  exhortatively.  In  which  rejoice  ye. 
It  is  so  intended,  but  I  conceive  it  ser\  es  that  end  better  indi- 
catively,  as  we  now  read  it.  In  which  ye  rejoice.  It  exhorts  in 
a  more  insinuating  and  persuasive  manner,  that  it  may  be  so,  to 
urge  it  on  them,  that  it  is  so.  Thus  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxvi.  27, 
King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know  that  thou 
believes t.    And  strcught  he  answered^  Thou  almost  persuadest 
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rne  to  be  a  Christian*  This  implies  how  just  and  how  reasonable 
it  is,  that  the  things  spoken  of  should  make  them  glad;  in  these 
they  will  rejoice,  yea,  do  rejoice.  Certainly,  if  you  know  and 
consider  what  the  causes  of  your  joy  are,  ye  cannot  choose  but 
find  it  within  you,  and  in  such  a  measure  &s  to  swallow  up  all 
your  temporary  sorrows,  how  great  and  how  many  soever  their 
causes  be. 

We  are  then  to  consider  severaUy  these  bitter  waters  and  the 
sweet,  this  sorrow  and  this  joy.  1.  In  their  springs ;  2.  In 
their  streams. 

And  first,  they  are  called  temptations,  and  manifold  tempta^ 
tions.  The  habits  of  Divine  supernatural  grace  are  not  ac- 
quirable by  human  study,  or  by  industry,  or  by  exercise ;  they 
are  of  immediate  infusion  from  Heaven ;  yet  are  they  infused 
to  the  end  that  they  may  act  and  exercise  themselves  in  the  se- 
veral conditions  and  occurrences  of  a  Christian's  life,  and  by 
that  they  grow  stronger.  Whatsoever  oppositions  or  difficul- 
ties grace  meets  with  in  its  acting,  go  under  this  general  name 
of  temptations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reckon  up  the  variety  of 
senses  of  this  word,  in  its  full  latitude;  how  God  is  said  to 
tempt  man,  and  how  it  is  said  that  He  tempts  him  not ;  how 
man  tempts  God,  and  how  it  is  said  that  God  is  not  tempted; 
how  Satan  tempts  men,  and  men  one  another,  and  a  man  him- 
self: all  these  are  several  acceptations  of  this  word;  but  the 
temptations  here  meant,  are  the  things  by  which  men  are 
tempted,  and  particularly  the  saints  of  God.  And  though  there 
is  nothing  in  the  words,  that  may  not  agree  to  all  sorts  of  temp- 
tations which  the  godly  are  subject  to ;  yet  I  conceive  it  is  par- 
ticularly meant  of  their  afflictions  and  distresses,  as  the  Apostle 
James  likewise  uses  it,  chap.  i.  ver.  9,. 

And  they  are  so  called,  because  they  give  particular  and  no- 
table proof  of  the  temper  of  a  Christian'^s  spirit,  and  draw  forth 
evidence  both  of  the  truth  and  the  measure  of  the  grace  that  is 
in  them.  If  they  fail  and  are  foiled,  as  sometimes  they  are 
this  convinces  them  of  that  human  frailty  and  weakness  which, 
are  in  them,  and  so  humbles  them,  and  drives  them  out  of  them- 
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selves  to  depend  upon  Another  for  more  strength  and  beltctr 
success  in  after-encounters.  If  they  acquit  themselves  like  Chris- 
tiaxis  indeed,  (the  Lord  managing  and  assisting  that  grace  which 
he  hath  given  them,)  then  all  their  valour,  and  strength,  and 
victories  turn  to  his  praise,  from  whom  they  have  received  all. 

A  man  is  not  only  unknown  to  others  but  to  himself,  that 
hath  never  met  with  such  difficulties,  as  require  faith,  and 
Christian  fortitude,  and  patience  to  surmount  them.  How 
shall  a  man  know  whether  his  meekness  and  calmness  of  spirit 
be  real  or  not,  while  he  meets  with  no  provocation,  nothing 
that  contradicts  or  crosses  himP  But  when  somewhat  sets  upon 
him,  that  is  in  itself  very  unpleasant  and  grievous  to  him,  and 
yet,  if  in  that  case  he  retains  his  moderation  of  spirit,  and  fliat 
not  out  into  impatience,  either  against  God  or  men,  this  gives 
experiment  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  that  grace  within 
him ;  whereas  standing  water  which  is  clear  at  top  while  it  is 
untouched,  yet  if  it  have  mud  at  the  bottom,  stir  it  a  little,  and 
it  rises  presently. 

It  is  not  altogether  unprofitable ;  yea,  it  is  great  wisdom  in 
Christians  to  be  arming  themselves  against  such  temptations  as 
may  befal  them  hereafter,  though  they  have  not  as  yet  met  with 
them ;  to  labour  to  overcome  them  before-hand,  to  suppoae 
the  hardest  things  that  may  be  incident  to  them,  and  to  put  an 
the  strongest  resolutions  they  can  attain  unto.  Yet  all  that  u 
but  an  imaginary  effort ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  victory  is  any  more  than  imaginary  too,  till  it  come 
to  action,  and  then,  they  that  have  spoken  and  thought  very 
confidently,  may  prove  but  (as  one  said  of  the  Atheman^)  fortes 
in  tabula^  patient  and  courageous  in  picture  or  fancy ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  their  arms,  and  dexterity  in  handling  them 
by  way  of  exercise,  may  be  foully  defeated  when  they  are  to 
fight  in  earnest.  The  children  of  Ephraim  being  armed,  and 
canying  bows  (says  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  9.),  f/et  turned 
back  in  the  day  of  battle.  It  is  the  battle  that  tries  the 
soldier,  and  the  storm  the  pilot.  How  would  it  appear  that 
Christians  can  be  themselves,  not  only  patient,  but  cheerful  h 
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poverty,  in  (UsgFiice,  md  t^mptatiops,  and  persecutionsi  if  it 
wore  not  often  their  lot  to  meet  with  them?  He  who  framed 
^e  h^futt  kfiows  it  to  be  but  deceitful,  and  He  who  giv^ 
gra^,  know«  th^  weakne^  and  strength  of  it  exactly  ;  yet  he 
it  pl^a«^  to  sp^k  thus,  that  by  afflictioqs  and  hard  tasks  he 
(ri?s  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  his  children.  For  the  word  of 
God  speaks  to  men,  and  therefore  it  speaks  the  language  of  the 
fHildf^n  of  mm  i  thus,  Gen.  xxii,  16.  Now  J  know  thut  thou 
fiweai  Godf  seeing  thou  hast  npt  withheld  thy  son^  thine  qnly 

Cfp4  delights  to  call  forth  his  champions  to  meet  with  greiit 
tfOiptations,  to  make  theip  bear  crosses  of  more  than  ordinary 
weight ;  as  commanders  in  war  put  m^n  of  most  vi^lour  and 
akiUf  upon  the  hardest  services.  God  sets  some  strong  furious 
tarial  upon  a  strong  Christian,  made  strong  by  his  own  grace,  and 
by  his  vii^tory,  makes  it  ^pp^r  to  tjie  world,  that  thpugh  there  \% 
#  great  de^l  of  the  counterfeit  coin  of  profession  in  religion,  yet 
tmn^  th^re  are,  who  have  the  power,  the  reality  of  it,  and  that 
}t  is  not  an  iavention,  but  there  is  truth  in  it;  that  the  invincible 
l^race,  the  very  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  true 
^^i#vens;  that  he  hath  a  number  who  dp  not  only  speak  big, 
\sit^  do  indeed  and  in  good  earnest  despise  the  world,  and 
m^oroome  it  by  his  strength.  Some  men  take  delight  to  see 
Home  kind  of  beasts  fight  together;  but  to  see  a  Christian  min4 
gnaouatering  some  great  affliction,  and  conquering  it,  to  see  his 
valour  in  not  jinking  at  the  hardest  distresses  of  this  life,  nor 
tl^  niQSt  frightful  end  of  it,  the  cruellest  kinds  of  death,  for  His 
inj(e,-r:r^t}4s  Is  (^  qw  said)  dignum  Peo  spectaculum;  thi^  is  a 
^xnbat  which  God  delights  to  look  upon,  and  He  is  not  a  merf 
]^ol4er  in  it,  for  it  is  the  power  of  His  own  grace  that  enables 
Hfid  supports  the  Christian  in  all  those  conflicts  apd  tempta- 
tions. 

Through  manifold  temptations*]  This  expresses  ^.  multi- 
^de  of  temptation^,  and  those  tog  of  divers  kinds,  many  and 
BVintfold,  It.  were  pp  bard  condition  tP  h^ve  a  trial  now  and 
tjjtip^  with  ]mg  ^«se  und  prosperity  b^Jwiyt ;  but  to  be  pji^d 
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with  one  affliction  at  the  heels  of  another,  to  have  them  come 
thronging  in  by  multitudes  and  of  different  kinds,  uncouth, 
unaccustomed  evils,  such  as  a  man  hath  not  been  acquainted 
with  before,  this  is  that  which  is  often  the  portion  of  those  who 
are  the  beloved  of  God,  Psal.  xlii.  7.,  Deep  ccdleth  unto  deepj 
at  the  noise  of  thy  waterspouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy 
billows  are  gone  over  me. 

Ye  are  in  heaviness, '\  This  the  Apostle  blames  not,  but 
aims  at  the  moderating  of  it.  Seek  not  altogether  to  dry  up 
this  stream,  but  to  bound  it,  and  keep  it  within  its  banks. 
Grace  doth  not  destroy  the  life  of  nature,  but  adds  to  it  a  life 
more  excellent ;  yea,  grace  doth  not  only  permit,  but  requires 
some  feeling  of  afflictions.  There  is  an  affected  pride  of  spirit 
in  some  men,  instead  of  patience,  suitable  only  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics  as  it  is  usually  taken  ;  they  strive  not  to  feel  at  all 
the  afflictions  that  are  on  them  ;  but  this  is  to  despise  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Lord^  which  is  alike  forbidden  with  faintitig 
under  it.  Heb.  xii.  5.  We  should  not  stop  our  ears,  but  hear 
the  rody  and  him  that  hath  appointed  it^  as  the  Prophet 
speaks,  Mic.  vi.  9.  Where  there  is  no  feeling  at  all,  there  can 
be  no  patience.  Consider  it  as  the  hand  of  God,  and  thence 
argue  the  soul  into  submission,  Psal.  xxxix.  9.  /  was  dumb^ 
I  opened  not  my  mouthy  because  thou  didst  it.  But  this 
heaviness  is  mitigated,  and  set,  as  it  were,  within  its  banks, 
betwixt  these  two  considerations,  1.  The  utility^  2.  The 
brevity  of  it :  the  profitableness—  and  the  shortness  of  it. 

To  a  worldly  man,  great  gain  sweetens  the  hardest  labour; 
and  to  a  Christian,  spiritual  profit  and  advantage  may  do  much 
to  move  him  to  take  those  afflictions  well  which  are  otherwise 
very  unpleasant.  Though  they  are  not  joyous  for  the  present^ 
yet  this  allays  the  sorrow  of  them,  the  fruit  that  grows  out  of 
them,  that  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness^  Heb.  xii.  11. 

A  bundle  of  folly  is  in  the  heart  of  a  child^  but  the  rod  of 
correction  shall  beat  it  out^  saith  Solomon.  Though  the 
children  of  God  are  truly  (as  our  Saviour  calls  them)  the 
children  of  wisdom^  yet,  being  renewed  only  in  part,  they  are 
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not  altogether  free  from  those  follies  that  call  for  this  rod  to 
beat  them  out,  and  sometimes  have  such  a  bundle  of  follies  as 
require  a  bundle  of  rods  to  be  spent  upon  it — many  and  manu 
fold  afflictions. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  be  drawn  from,  nor  to  be  beaten 
from,  the  love  of  this  world,  and  this  is  what  God  mainly  re- 
quires of  his  children,  that  they  be  not  in  love  with  the  world, 
nor  the  things  of  it ;  for  that  is  contrary  to  the  love  of  God, 
and  so  far  as  that  is  entertained,  this  is  wanting.  And  if  in  the 
midst  of  afflictions  they  are  sometimes  subject  to  this  disease, 
how  would  it  grow  upon  them  with  ease  and  prosperity!  When 
they  are  beaten  from  one  worldly  folly  or  delight,  they  are 
ready,  through  nature'^s  corruption,  to  lay  hold  upon  some 
other, — ^being  thrust  out  from  it  at  one  door,  to  enter  at  some 
other ;  as  children  unwilling  to  be  weaned,  if  one  breast  be 
imbittered,  they  seek  to  the  other ;  and  therefore  there  must 
be  somewhat  to  drive  them  from  that  tod.  Thus  it  is  clear, 
there  is  need,  great  need  of  afflictions,  yea,  of  many  afflictions, 
that  the  Saints  be  chastened  by  the  Lordy  that  they  may 
not  be  condemned  with  the  world,     1  Cor.  xi.  32. 

Many  resemblances  there  are  for  illustration  of  this  truth,  in 
things  lx>th  of  nature  and  of  art,  some  common,  and  others 
choicer ;  but  these  are  not  needful.  The  experience  of  Chris- 
tians tells  them,  how  easily  they  grow  proud,  and  secure,  and 
carnal,  with  a  little  ease,  and  when  outward  things  go  smoothly 
with  them ;  and  therefore  what  unhappiness  were  it  for  them 
to  be  very  happy  that  way  ! 

Let  us  learn,  then,  that  in  regard  of  our  present  frailty 
there  is  need  of  afflictions,  and  so  not  promise  ourselves  ex- 
emption, how  calm  soever  our  seas  are  for  the  present ;  and 
then  for  the  number,  and  measure,  and  weight  of  them,  to  re- 
sign that  wholly  into  the  hands  of  our  wise  Father  and  Phy- 
sician, who  perfectly  knows  our  mould  and  our  maladies,  and 
what  kind  and  quantity  of  chastisement  is  needful  for  our 
cure. 

Though  now  for  a  season  (if  need  be)  ye  are  in  heavu 
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ness.]  The  other  consideration  which  moderates  this  heftvi- 
liess,  is  its  shortness.  Because  we  willingly  forget  eternity, 
therefore  this  moment  seems  much  in  our  eyes  :  but  if  we  eouM 
look  upon  it  aright,  of  how  little  concernment  is  it,  what  be  OW 
cxmdition.  here  I  If  it  were  as  prosperous  as  we  eoukl  wish  or 
imaginei  it  is  but  for  a  little  season.  The  rich  man  in  th(r 
Gospel  talk^  of  many  years,  but  Thou  fool^  thU  night  shM 
thy  soul  b^  required  of  thee^  was  the  longest  period.  Tbt 
iX)Any  yW^:^!^  quickly  drawn  to  a  very  great  abatement,  vsA 
^  fviU  of  pains  and  griefs,  those  do  help  to  put  an  end  to  tbcio^ 
pelves,  and  hasten  to  it.  Well  then  might  St.  Austin  say,  HU 
Mrey  oade^  modd  ibi  pdrcas^  Use  me  here  as  pleaseth  thee,  mi 
us  that  hereafter  it  may  be  well  with  me. 

fVkerein.]  This  word,  though  it  cannot  fall  amiss,  being 
referred  to  any  particular  to  which  interpreters  have  appior 
priated  it,  yet  it  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  relative  to  the  whde 
complex  sense  of  the  preceding  verses,  concerning  the  hope  af 
gkuy.  In  this  thing  yc  rejoice,  that  ye  are  begotten  agadn^yrm 
that  there  is  such  an  inheritance,  and  that  you  are  made  hetfs 
of  it, — that  it  is  kept  for  you,  and  you  fur  it, — that  nothing 
can  come  betwixt  you  and  it,  to  disappoint  you  of  possessing 
and  enjoying  it, — that  though  there  be  many  deserts,  and 
mountains,  and  seas  in  the  way,  yet  you  are  ascertained,  that 
y€>u  shall  come  safe  thither. 

This  is  but  one  thing,  while  the  cause  of  your  grief  is,  temp* 
t^tions^  and  manifold  temptations^  yet  this  one  thjng  wei^i^ 
down  all  that  multitude.  The  heart  being  grieved  in  on^ 
thing  naturally  looks  out  for  its  ease  to  some  otiier ;  and  th^re 
is  usually  somewhat  that  is  a  man'*s  great  comfort,  that  b^ 
turns  his  thoughts  to,  when  he  is  crossed  and  afflicted  in  oth^ 
things :  but  herein  lies  the  folly  of  the  world,  that  the  things 
they  choose  for  their  refuge  and  comfort,  are  such  as  may 
change  themselves,  and  turn  into  discomfort  and  sorrow ;  but 
the  godly  man,  who  is  the  fool  in  the  natural  man'^s  eyes,  goes 
beyond  all  the  rest  in  his  wise  choice  in  this.  He  rises  abpva 
all  that  is  subject  to  change,  casts  his  anchor  withiii  the  vail. 
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That  in  which  he  rejoiceth,  is  still  matter  of  joy  unmoveable 
$dA  unalterable ;  although  not  only  his  estate,  but  the  whol« 
world  were  turned  upside  down,  yet  this  is  the  same,  or  rather 
in  the  Psalmist's  words,  Though  the  earth  were  removed^  and 
ike  greatest  mountains  cast  into  the  sea^  yet  will  not  we  fear, 
PsaL  xlvi.  2.  When  we  shall  receive  that  rich  and  pure  and 
abiding  inheritance,  that  salvation  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
the  last  time,  and  when  time  itself  shall  cease  to  be,  then  there 
ihaU  be  no  more  reckoning  of  our  joys  by  days  and  hours,  but 
they  shall  run  parallel  with  eternity.  Then  all  our  love  that 
is  now  scattered  and  parcelled  out  upon  tha  vanities  amongst 
whidi  we  are  here,  shall  be  united  and  gathered  into  one,  and 
fixed  upon  God,  and  the  soul  filled  with  the  delight  of  his  pre- 
sence. 

The  sorrow  was  limited  and  bounded  by  the  considerations 
we  spoke  of ;  but  this  joy,  this  exultation,  and  leaping  for  joy 
(for  so  it  is)  is  not  bounded,  it  cannot  be  too  much ;  its  mea- 
»ure  is,  to  know  no  measure.  The  afflictions,  the  matter  of 
heaviness,  are  but  a  transient  touch  of  pain  ;  but  that  whereon 
this  joy  is  built,  is  most  permanent,  the  measure  of  it  cannot 
exceed,  for  the  matter  of  it  is  infinite  and  eternal,  beyond  all 
hjrperbole.  There  is  no  expression  we  have  which  can  reach 
it,  much  less  go  beyond  it ;  itself  is  the  hyperbole,  still  sur- 
passing all  that  can  be  said  of  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of  hea- 
viness itself,  such  is  this  joy  that  it  can  maintain  itself  in  the 
depth  of  sorrow ;  this  oil  of  gladness  still  swims  above,  and 
cannot  be  drowned  by  all  the  floods  of  affliction,  yea  it  is  often 
most  sweet  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  soul  relishes  spiritual 
joy  best,  when  it  is  not  glutted  with  worldly  delights,  but  finds 
them  turned  into  bitterness. 

For  application.  In  that  we  profess  ourselves  Christians, 
we  all  pretend  to  be  the  sons  of  Grod,  and  so  heirs  of  this 
glory;  and  if  each  man  were  individually  asked,  he  would  say, 
he  hoped  to  attain  it :  but  were  there  nothing  else,  this  might 
abundantly  convince  us,  that  the  greatest  part  of  us  delude 
ourselves,  and  are  deceived  in  this ;  for  how  few  are  there  who 
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dbreally  find  this  height  of  joy,  of  gladness  and  exultation,  in 
their  thoughts  and  hopes  of  it,  who  do  daily  refresh  and  glad 
themselves  with  the  consideration  of  what  is  laid  up  for  them 
above,  more  than  with  all  their  enjoyments  here  below ! 

Consider  how  the  news  of  some  small  outward  advantage 
that  is  to  come  to  us,  raises  our  light  vain  hearts,  and  makes 
them  leap  within  us;  and  yet  this  news  of  a  kingdom  prepared 
for  us,  (if  we  be  indeed  believers,)  stirs  us  not ;  our  hearts  are 
as  little  affected  with  it  as  if  it  concerned  us  not  at  all :  and 
this  is  too  clear  an  evidence  against  us,  that  indeed  it  concerns 
us  not,  that  our  portion  as  yet  is  not  in  it. 

In  what  a  fooFs  paradise  will  men  be  with  the  thoughts  of 
worthless  things,  and  such  things  too  as  they  shall  never  ob> 
tain,  nor  ever  shall  have  any  further  being  than  what  they 
have  in  their  fancy  !  And  how  will  men  frequently  roll  over  in 
their  minds  the  thoughts  of  any  pleasing  good  they  hope  for ! 
And  yet  we  who  say,  we  have  liopes  of  the  glory  to  come,  can 
pass  many  days  without  one  hour  spent  in  the  rejoicing  thoughts 
of  the  happiness  we  look  for !  If  any  person  of  a  mean  con- 
dition for  the  present,  were  made  sure  to  become  very  rich  and 
be  advanced  to  great  honour  within  a  week,  and  after  that  to 
live  to  a  great  age  in  that  high  estate,  enjoying  health  and  all 
imaginable  pleasures ;  judge  ye,  whether  in  the  few  days  be- 
twixt the  knowledge  of  those  news  and  the  enjoying  of  them, 
the  thoughts  of  what  he  were  to  attain  to,  would  not  be  fre- 
quent with  him,  and  be  always  welcome.  There  is  no  com- 
parison betwixt  all  we  can  imagine  this  way,  and  the  hopes  we 
speak  of,  and  yet,  how  seldom  are  our  thoughts  upon  those 
things,  and  how  faint  and  slender  is  our  rejoicing  in  them  ! 
Can  we  deny  that  it  is  unbelief  of  these  things,  that  causeth 
this  neglect  and  forgetting  of  them  ?  The  discourse,  the 
tongue  of  men  and  angels  cannot  beget  Divine  belief  of  the 
happiness  to  come  ;  only  He  who  gives  it,  gives  faith  likewise 
to  apprehend  it,  and  lay  hold  upon  it,  and,  upon  our  believing 
to  be  filled  with  joy  in  the  hopes  of  it. 
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Vcr.  7.  That  the  trial  of  your  faith  beingf  much  more  precious  than  of 
gold  that  periihcth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto 
praise,  and  honour,  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  way  of  the  just  (saith  Solomon)  is  as  the  shining  lights 
that  shitieth  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  Still  making 
forward,  and  ascending  towards  perfection,  moving  as  fast 
when  they  are  clouded  with  affliction  as  at  any  time  else ;  yea, 
all  that  sccnis  to  work  against  them,  furthers  them.  Those 
graces  that  would  possibly  grow  heavy  and  unwieldly,  by  too 
much  ease,  are  held  in  breath,  and  increase  their  activity  and 
strength  by  conflict.  Divine  grace,  even  in  the  heart  of  weak 
and  sinful  man,  is  an  invincible  thing.  Drown  it  in  the  waters 
of  adversity,  it  rises  more  beautiful,  as  not  being  drowned  in- 
deed, but  only  washed ;  throw  it  into  the  furnace  of  fiery 
trials,  it  comes  out  purer,  and  loses  nothing  but  the  dross 
which  our  corrupt  nature  mixes  with  it.  Thus  the  Apostle 
here  expounds  the  if  need  be  of  the  former  verse,  and  so  justi- 
fies the  joy  in  afflictions,  which  there  he  speaks  of,  by  their 
utiUty  and  the  advantage  faith  derives  from  them :  it  is  so 
tried  that  it  shall  appear  in  its  full  brightness  at  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  peculiar  treasure  of  a  Christian  being  the  grace  which 
he  receives  from  Heaven,  and  particularly  that  sovereign  grace 
of  Faith,  whatsoever  he  can  be  assured  will  better  him  any 
way  in  this,  he  will  not  only  bear  patiently,  but  gladly  em- 
brace it.  See  Rom.  v.  3.  Therefore  the  Apostle  sets  this 
before  his  brethren  in  those  words  of  this  verse  which  express, 
1.  The  worth  and  excellency  of  faith ;  2.  The  usefulness  of 
temptations  in  relation  to  it. 

1^/,  The  worth  and  excellency  of  faith.  The  trial  of  faith  is 
called  more  precious^  a  work  of  more  worth  than  the  trial  of 
gold,  because  faith  itself  is  of  more  value  than  gold.  The 
Apostle  chooses  this  comparison,  as  fitting  his  purpose  for  the 
illustration  of  both,-*the  worth  of  faith,  and  likewise  the  use 
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of  temptations,  representing  the  one  by  gold,  and  the  other  by 
the  trying  of  gold  in  the  fire. 

The  worth  of  gold  is,  1.  Real,  the  purest  and  most  precious 
of  all  metals,  having  many  excellent  properties  beyond  them, 
as  they  who  write  of  the  nature  of  gold  observe.  2.  Far 
greater  in  the  esteem  and  opinion  of  men.  See  how  men  hurry 
up  and  down,  over  sea  and  land,  unwearied  in  their  pursuit, 
with  hazard  of  hfe,  and  often  with  the  loss  of  uprightness  and 
a  good  conscience ;  and  not  only  thus  esteem  it  in  itself,  but 
make  it  the  rule  of  their  esteem  one  of  another,  valuing  men 
less  or  more  as  they  are  more  or  less  furnished  with  it.  And 
we  see  at  what  a  height  this  is ;  for  things  we  would  commend 
much,  we  borrow  its  name  to  describe  them,  e.g..  Golden  m^- 
diocrity ;  and  that  age  which  they  would  call  the  best  of  all,  thqr 
name  it  the  Golden  Age ;  and  as  Seneca  observes,  describing 
heavenly  things,  (as  Ovid  the  sun''s  palace  and  chariot,)  still 
Gold  is  the  word  for  all. 

And  the  Holy  Scriptures,  descending  to  our  reach,  do  set 
forth  the  riches  of  the  new  Jerusalem  by  it.  Rev.  xxi.,  and 
the  excellency  of  Christ,  Cant.  v.  11,  14.  And  here,  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  faith,  whereof  Christ  is  the  object,  is  said  to  be 
more  precious  than  gold, 

I  will  not  insist  in  the  parallel  of  faith  with  gold,  in  the 
other  qualities  of  it,  as  that  it  is  pure  and  solid  as  gold,  and 
that  it  is  most  ductile  and  malleable  as  gold ;  beyond  all  other 
metals,  it  plies  any  way  with  the  will  of  God.  But  then  faith 
truly  enriches  the  soul;  and  as  gold  answers  all  things,  so 
faith  gives  the  soul  propriety  in  all  the  rich  consolations  of  the 
gospel,  in  all  the  promises  of  life  and  salvation,  in  all  needful 
blessings  ;  it  draws  virtue  from  Christ  to  strengthen  itself,  and 
all  other  graces. 

And  thus  it  is  not  only  precious  as  gold,  but  goes  far  above 
the  comparison ;  it  is  more  preciouSy  yea,  much  more  precious^ 
1.  In  its  original ;  the  other  is  digged  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  but  the  mine  of  this  gold  is  above,  it  comes  from  hea- 
ven.   8.  In  its  nature,  answerable  to  its  original,  it  is  irnmate- 
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rial^  spiritual,  And  pure.  We  refine  gold  and  make  it  purer,  but 
when  we  receive  faith  pure  in  itself,  we  mix  dross  with  it,  and 
make  it  impure  by  the  alloy  of  unbelief.  3.  In  its  endurance, 
flowing  from  the  former ;  it  perisheth  not.  Gold  is  a  thing  in 
ilirif  corruptible  and  perishiog,  and  to  particular  owners  it 
perisheth  in  their  loss  (rf  it,  they  being  deprived  of  it  in  any  way. 

Other  graces  are  likewise  tried  in  the  same  furnace;  but 
Faith  is  named  as  the  root  of  all  the  rest.  Sharp  afflictions 
give  a  Christian  a  trial  of  his  love  to  God,  whether  it  be  single, 
and  for  himself  or  not ;  for  then  it  will  be  the  same  when  he 
fttrikefi  as  when  he  embraces,  and  in  the  fire  of  affliction  will 
mtfier  grow  the  hotter,  and  be  more  taken  off  ftom  the  world, 
Alid  afrt  upon  him.  Again,  the  grace  of  patience  is  put  parti-^ 
eularly  upon  trial  in  distresses.  But  both  these  spring  from 
Faith ;  for  love  rises  from  a  right  and  strong  belief  of  the 
goodness  of  Grod,  and  patience  from  a  persuasion  of  the  wis* 
dom  and  love  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  his  promises.  He 
hath  said,  I  will  not  fail  thee^  and  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted 
above  our  strength,  and  he  will  give  the  issue.  Now  the  belief 
of  these  things  causes  patience.  The  trial  of  faith  worketh 
patience,  James  1.  3.  For  therefore  doth  the  Christian  re* 
ngn  up  himself,  and  all  that  concerns  him,  his  trials,  the  mea- 
sure and  length  of  them  all,  unto  God's  disposal,  because  he 
ktlows  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  m  ise  and  loving  father. 
Thus  the  trial  of  these  and  other  particular  graces,  doth  still 
resolve  into  this,  and  is  comprised  under  the  trial  of  faith. 
This  brings  us, 

9dly,  To  the  usefulness  of  temptations  in  relation  to  it. 

This  trial  (as  that  of  gold)  may  be  for  a  two-fold  eftd. 
1.  For  experiment  of  the  truth  and  pureness  (rf  a  Christianas 
£Bdth.  2.  To  refine  it  yet  more,  and  to  raise  it  to  a  higher 
pitch  or  degree  of  pureness. 

1.  The  furnace  of  afflictions  shews  upright,  real  faith  to  be 
•iieh  indeed,  remaining  still  the  same  even  in  the  fire,  the  same 
that  it  was,  undiminished,  as  good  gold  loses  none  of  its  quantity 
ia  tlM  fire.    Doubtless  many  are  deceiyed,  in  time  of  ease  tsA 
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prosperity,  with  imaginary  faith  and  fortitude :  so  that  there 
may  he  still  some  doubt,  while  a  man  is  underset  with  outward 
helps,  as  riches,  friends,  esteem,  ^c,  whether  he  leans  upon 
those,  or  upon  God,  who  is  an  invisible  support,  though 
stronger  than  all  that  are  visible,  and  is  the  peculiar  and  alone 
stay  of  faith  in  all  conditions.  But  when  all  these  outward 
props  are  plucked  away  from  a  man,  then  it  will  be  manifest, 
whether  something  else  upholds  him  or  not ;  for  if  there  be  no- 
thing else,  then  he  falls ;  but  if  his  mind  stands  firm  and  un- 
removed  as  before,  then  it  is  evident  he  laid  not  his  weight 
upon  these  things  which  he  had  then  about  him,  but  was  built 
upon  a  foundation  though  not  seen,  which  is  able  alone  to  stay 
him,  although  he  be  not  only  frustrated  of  all  other  supports, 
but  beaten  upon  with  storms  and  tempests ;  as  our  Saviour 
says,  the  home  fell  notj  because  it  was  founded  on  a  rock. 
Matt.  vii.  25. 

This  testified  the  truth  of  Da r/d***^  faith,  who  found  it  stay 
his  mind  upon  God,  when  there  was  nothing  else  near  that 
could  do  it:  I  had  fainted^  unless  I  had  believfd.  Psal.xxvii.  18- 
So  in  his  strait,  1  Sam.  xxx.  6.,  where  it  is  said,  that  David 
was  greatly  distressed;  but  he  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord 
his  God.  Thus,  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  26.  My  Jlesh  and  my  heart 
failelh ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion 
for  ei^er.  The  heart"*s  natural  strength  of  spirit  and  resolution 
may  bear  up  under  outward  weakness,  or  the  failing  of  the 
flesh ;  but  when  the  heart  itself  fails,  which  is  the  strength  of 
the  flesh,  what  shall  strengthen  it  ?  nothing  but  God,  who  is 
the  strength  of  the  heart  and  its  portion  for  ever.  Thus  faith 
worketh  alone,  when  the  case  suits  that  of  the  Prophet'^s, 
Hab.  iii.  17.,  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom^  neither 
shall  fruit  be  in  the  vine^  &c.,  yet^  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lordj 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

In  spiritual  trials,  which  are  the  sharpest  and  most  fiery  of 
all,  when  the  furnace  is  within  a  man,  when  God  doth  not 
only  shut  up  his  loving-kindness  from  his  feeling,  but  seems  to 
shut  it  up  in  hot  displeasure,  when  he  writes  bitter  things 
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against  him,  yet  then  to  depend  upon  him,  and  wait  for  his 
salvation,  and  the  more  h^  smites,  the  more  to  cleave  to  him,— - 
this  is  not  only  a  true,  but  a  strong,  and  very  refined  faith  in- 
deed. Well  might  he  say,  When  I  am  tried  I  shall  come 
forth  as  goldj  who  could  say  that  word.  Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  vnll  I  trust  in  him:  though  I  saw,  as  it  were,  his  hand 
lifted  up  to  destroy  me,  yet  from  that  same  hand  would  I  ex- 
pect salvation. 

ft.  As  the  furnace  shews  faith  to  be  what  it  is,  so  also  it 
betters  it,  and  makes  it  more  precious  and  purer  than  it  was. 

The  graces  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of 
God  who  infuses  them,  are  nothing  but  pureness ;  but  bemg 
put  into  a  heart  where  sin  dwells,  (which  till  the  body  be  dis- 
solved and  taken  to  pieces,  cannot  be  fuUy  purged  out,)  there 
they  are  mixed  with  corruption  and  dross :  and  particularly 
faith  is  mixed  with  unbelief,  and  love  of  earthly  things,  and 
dependance  upon  the  creature,  if  not  more  than  God,  yet  toge- 
ther with  him ;  and  for  this  is  the  furnace  needful,  that  the 
soul  may  be  purified  from  this  dross,  and  made  more  sublime 
and  spiritual  in  believing.  It  is  a  hard  task,  and  many  times 
oomes  but  slowly  forward,  to  teach  the  heart,  by  discourse  and 
speculation,  to  sit  loose  from  the  world  at  all  sides,  not  to 
cleave  to  the  best  things  in  it,  though  we  be  compassed  about 
with  them,  though  riches  do  increase^  yet  not  to  set  our  hearts 
on  themj  Psal.  Ixii.  10.,  not  to  trust  in  such  uncertain  things 
as  they  are,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  Therefore 
Grod  is  pleased  to  choose  the  more  effectual  way  to  teach  his 
own  the  right  and  pure  exercise  of  faith,  either  by  withholding 
cr  withdrawing  those  things  from  them.  He  makes  them 
relish  the  sweetness  of  spiritual  comfort,  by  depriving  them  of 
those  outward  comforts  whereon  they  were  in  most  danger  to 
have  doated  to  excess,  and  so  to  have  forgotten  themselves  and 
him.  When  they  are  reduced  to  necessity  and  experimentally 
trained  up  easily  to  let  go  their  hold  of  any  thing  earthly,  and 
to  stay  themselves  only  upon  their  rock,  this  is  the  very  refin- 
ing of  their  faith,  by  diose  losses  and  a£9ictions  wherewith  they 
Vol.  L  F 
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are  exercised.  They  who  learn  bodily  exercises,  as  fendng,  kc*f 
are  not  taught  by  aittiiig  still,  and  hearing  rules,  or  seeing 
others  practise^  but  they  learn  by  exercising  tliemselves.  The 
way  to  profit  in  the  art  of  believing,  or  of  coining  to  this  spirit 
tual  activity  of  faith,  is,  to  be  often  put  to  that  work  in  the 
most  difficult  way,  to  make  up  all  wants  and  losses  in  God» 
and  to  sweeten  the  bitterest  griefs  with  his  loving  kindness. 

Alight  be  found  unto  praise^  and  honour^  and  glory.]  This 
is  the  end  that  is  intended,  and  shall  be  certainly  obtained 
by  all  these  hot  trials.  Faith  shall  come  through  them  all,  and 
shall  be  found  unto  praise^  &c.  An  unskilful  beholder  may 
think  it  strange  to  see  gold  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  left  there 
for  a  time ;  but  he  that  puts  it  there,  would  be  loth  to  kne  it ; 
his  purpose  is  to  make  some  costly  piece  of  work  of  it.  £very 
believer  gives  himsdf  to  Christ,  and  he  undertakes  to  present 
them  blameless  to  the  Father ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  kMity 
nor  one  drachm  of  their  faith  ;  they  shall  be  found,  and  thcv 
faith  shall  be  found,  when  He  appears.  That  faith  which  is  ImM 
in  the  furnace,  shall  be  then  made  up  into  a  crown  of  pure 
gold :  it  shall  be  found  unto  praise^  and  honour  y  and  glory* 

This  pndse,  and  honour,  and  glory  may  be  referred,  either 
to  believers  themselves,  according  to  the  Apostle  St.  Paura 
expression,  Rom.  ii.  7.,  or  to  Christ  wlio  appears:  but  the  two 
will  agree  well  together,  that  it  be  both  to  their  praise,  and  to 
the  praise  of  Christ ;  for  certainly,  all  their  praise  and  glory 
shall  terminate  in  the  glory  of  their  head — Christ,  who  is  God 
blessed  for  ever.  They  have  each  their  crown,  but  their 
honour  is,  to  cast  them  all  down  before  his  throne.  He  shall 
be  glorified  in  his  SaintSy  and  admired  in  them  that  believe. 
They  shall  be  glorious  in  him  ;  and  therefore  in  all  their  gloiy 
he  shall  be  glorified ;  for  as  they  have  derived  their  glory 
from  him,  it  shall  all  return  back  to  him  again. 

At  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.]  This  denotes  the 
time  when  this  shall  come  to  pass ;  for  Christ  is  faithful  and 
true ;  he  hath  promised  to  come  again,  and  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteotisness,  and  he  will  come  and  will  not  tarry.    He 
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fiilill  judge!  Hghtemrij  m  that  dttf,  %hol  wad  hhnself  dnri^e. 
oudjT  judged  hiarcr  em  e^b.  It  i^  called  the  Revelation  i  att 
dtfa^  thtf]^  fthall  be  tevoded  in  tbat  ddy^,  the  mo^  liicideR 
things,  good  and  evil,  shall  be  unvailed;  but  it  is  emi* 
ikntly  the  day  of  HU  Re^ilatioh:  it  dhall  be  by  His  l^t,  by 
tlife  br^tliefir  of  his  cotning^  that  all  other  things  shaD  be  re« 
vealed :  but  he  himself  shall  be  the  worthiest  sfigKt  of  aih  Att 
eyed  riMdl  behoM  him.  He  shiSl  then  gldriondy  appeaif  Befd^ 
all  men  and  ai^hr,  and  shall  by  aQ  be  acknowledged  to  be!  die 
8km  of  Qod,  and  Jadge  6f  the  world !  some  shafi  wi^  joj 
know  him,  and  acktIOwledge  him  to  be  so,  6thers  to  their  hor-4 
Tcaf  adA  amazement.  How  beatrtifUl  shall  he  be  to  thoM  Vho 
krre  Mm,  when  he  ad  the  gkriotis  bead  shAlt  app^efr  intU  hni 
HhOe  body  mystical  tog^h^  iHlh  YMi  i 

Tfaeny  the  glory  ^d  jjraise  whieh  all  (b^  ssMs  flhaH  Be  h(M 
Timxtci  with,  shall  fecemrpense  folly  W  tNe  sdoriffiy  and  iffni 
minieB,  sttid  distr^ses  th^  har^  m^  #ith  here/  And  tbe^ 
shall  shine  the  bHght^r  for  them;  Oh  I  if  we  considered  efleif 
that  sotemn  day^  hcfw  VfjM  t^iocdd  we  i^  By  tMp  upiMtons  of 
men^  And  aU  ottiwal-d  hardships  tBat  cdn  b&firt  ns  I  How  ^bsHf 
Aroold  we  digest  dififpraise  and  diflhonem^  h^re/  and  pas^ 
tbron;^  til  cheer MBy y  jfftffid^  We'  may  be  then  fbmid  iif  hkbf 
and  kj  poKak^^  of  ptoise,  and  gl6h/f  (tnd  hofiaitr^  in  thett  d^ 
ef  hi^  appearing  I 

Ver.  8,    WTiom  having  not  seen*  ye  love :. in  whom,  thoi^  now  f^J^ 
Run  hot,  yei  believing,  ye  rejoice*  wift  jtff  uASpStiaffin^,  ShS  niB  of 

y^.  9.    Recetrivgr  6ie  eiirti  ef  ydiir  fsMi/  even  Ae  stdvatioa  of  your  8ouls4 

Iti^h  p«htddi  id  fhe'  ^orld  iAMi  tKe  Apo^fle^hlSAf  aMftM/ 
flUE  fh^e  is  a  jo^  T^hich  6&!t  nvklM  in  tftte  mS^  tit  «m^p 
W^kre  Be  hteifetsfA  d6n3(ttnhf«iottf  Af  H,  a«K»  »  rfl  tRAfef  worA 
pftfveA  it  to  the  Mt,  yea,  Mth  idiiWagef/  «haf  tile  ^tinU  hwre 
iWf  6nly  doli^e  Measure  of  |6y  hi  ffie  gT?ef(^  di^  abbfmd  HpM 
A«h  her6,  but  excellent  attd  emfe^tt!  joy,  sftfelk  «M*e«fgo»*  tfl 
ffirf  can  b^  ftdd  of  it,  6t<*  as^  ciiifioit  b^  ^p^^ 
it  ft  atl^pwkat^tif  a&i  too  ttutft  jUSt^AiAidf  raK  w  is  §l9twm 
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To  evidedce  the  truth  of  this,  and  to  confirm  his  brethren 
in  the  experienced  knowledge  of  it,  he  expresses  here  move 
particularly  and  distinctly  the  causes  of  this  their  joy,  whidi 
are, 

1.  The  object  or  matter  of  it ;  2.  The  apprehension  and 
appropriation  of  that  object :  which'  two  conjoined,  are  the 
entire  cause  of  all  rejoicing. 

1.  The  obj'ect  is  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  8.,  and  the  salvatioii 
purchased  by  him,  ver  9*  For  these  two  cannot  be  severed^ 
and  these  two  verses  which  speak'of  them,  require,  (as  is  evident 
by  their  connexion,)  to  be  considered  together. 

8.  The  apprehension  of  these  is  set  forth,  first,  negatively, 
not  by'  bodily  sight ;  secondly,  positively :  whereas  it  might 
seem  to  abate  the  certainty  and  liveliness  of  their  rejoicing,  that 
it  is  of  things  they  had  not  seen,  nor  do  yet  see,  this  is  abun- 
dantly made  up  by  three  for  one,  each  of  them  more  exceUenl 
than  the  mere  bodily  sight  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  which  many 
had  who  were  never  the  better  by  it :  the  three  things  wte, 
those  three  prime  Christian  graces,  fSEUth,  love,  and  hope;  the 
two  former  in  ver.  8.,  the  third  in  ver.  9. — Faith  in  Christ 
batting  love  to  him,  and  both  these  giving  assured  hope  cl 
salvation  by  him,  making  it  as  certain  to  them,  as  if  it  were 
already  in  their  hand,  and  they  in  possession  of  it.  And  from 
all  these  together  results  this  exultation,  or  leaping  for  joy,  j'oy 
unspeakable^  and  full  of  glory. 

This  is  that  one  thing  that  so  much  concerns  us ;  and  theie- 
fore  we  mistake  very  far,  and  forget  our  own  highest  interest 
too  much,  when  we  either  speak  or  hear  of  it  slightly,  and  appty 
not  our  hearts  to  it.  What  is  it  that  all  our  thoughts  and 
endeavours  drive  at  ?  What  means  all  that  we  are  doing  in 
the  world  ?  Though  we  take  several  ways  to  it,  and  wrong 
ways  for  the  most  part,  yea  such  ways  as  lead  not  to  it,  but 
•et  us  further  off  from  it ;  yet  what  we  all  seek  after  by  all  our 
labour  under  the  sun,  is  s(»nething  that  may  be  matter  of  con- 
tentment and  rejoicing  to  us  when  we  have  attained  it  .Now 
ha:e  it  v^  and  in  vain  is  it  sought  for  elsewhere.    And  for  diis 
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end  it  is  represented  to  you,  that  it  may  be  yours,  if  ye  will 
entertain  it ;  not  only  that  you  may  know  this  to  be  a  truth, 
that  in  Jesua  Christ  is  laid  up  true  consolation  and  rejoicing, 
Ihat  he  is  the  magazine  and  treasury  .of  it,  but  that  you  may 
know  how  to  bring  him  home  into  your  hearts,  and  lodge  him 
there,  and  so  to  have  the  spring  of  joy  within  you. 

That  which  gives  full  joy  to  the  soul,  must  be  something 
that  is  higher  and  better  than  itself.     In  a  word.  He  who  made 
it,  can  alone  make  it  glad  after  this  manner,  with  unspeakable 
and  glorioles  joy.     But  the  soul,  while  remaining  guilty  of 
rebellion  against  Him,  and  unreconciled,  cannot  behold  him 
but  as  an  enemy ;  any  belief  that  it  can  have  of  Him  while  it 
is  in  that  posture,  is  not  such  as  can  fetch  love^  and  hope^  and 
and  so  rejoicings  but  what  the  faith  of  devils  produceth,  only 
b^ettmg  terror  and  trembling.     But  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance shining  in  the  face  of  his  Son  the  Mediator,  gladdens  the 
heart;  and  it  is  the  looking  upon  him  so,  that  causeth  the  soul 
to  believe^  and  love^  and  hope^   and  rejoice.      Therefcnre  the 
Apostle,  in  his  description  of  the  estate  of  the  Gentiles  before 
Christ  was  preached  to  them,  Eph.  ii.,  joins  these  together : 
Without  Christj'^ihat  was  the  cause  of  all  the  rest,— therefore, 
without  comfort  in  the  promises,  without  hope^  and  without 
God  in  the  world.     So  he  is  here  by  oiu:  Apostle  expressed,  as 
the  object.     In  all  these  therefore  he  is  the  matter  of  our  joy, 
because  our  faiths  and  love^  and  hope  of  salvation  do  centre 
in  him. 

The  Apostle  writing  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  many  of  wh<nn 
had  not  known  or  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  commends  their  k>ve 
and  faith,  for  this  reason,  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  bodily 
sight,  but  was  pure,  and  spiritual,  and  made  them  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  those  whom  our  Saviour  himself  pronounces  blessed^  who 
have  not  seen^  and  yet  believe.  You  saw  him  not  when  he 
dwelt  amongst  men,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  preaching  and 
wcnrking  miracles.  Many  of  those  who  did  then  hear  and  see 
Urn,  believed  not ;  yea  they  scoffed,  and  hated,  and  persecuted 
Um,'andin  the  end  crucified  him;  yoa have. seen  none  of  all 
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Thus  pherve,  the  waAimg  ov  not  wofkmg  of  faitbf  doth  meik 
depend  upcm  the  difl^no^  of  the  external  miqistry  and  gifts  el 
men ;  foe  what  greater  difference  ean  there  be  diat  way,  thaa 
betwixt  the  master  and  the  ^arv^nts,  betwixt  the  great  pitqdiet 
himself,  and  his  weak  sinful  messengers  f  and  y^  many  of  those 
who  saw  and  heard  him  in  person,  were  not  conv^rted^  believed 
not  in  him;  and  thousands  who  never  saw  him,  were  ocmvevted 
by  his  Apostles,  and  as  it  se^ns,  even  some  of  those  who  wew 
maw  way  accessory  tp  his  death,  yet  were  brought  to  repents 
SPfie  by  this  same  Apostle's  sermon.     See  Acts  ii. 

]L.Qam,  then,  to  look  above  the  outward  ministry,  aad  any 
^ii^^iice  that  in  God^s  dispensation  can  be  there ;  and  know, 
that  if  Jesus  Christ  himself  were  on  earth,  and  now  preaohiiig 
Wiong^t  us,  ypt  might  his  incomparable  words  be  unprofitaUe 
to  us,  not  bdng  mixed  with  fiuth  ;n  the  hearers.  But  wheie 
that  i§9  the  meanest  and  the  piost  despicable  oonveyanee  of 
bis  i9f  stages  reoeived  with  humility  and  afiection,  will  we^ 
blessed  efiepts. 

Whom  not  seeing  yet  believing.]  Faith  elevates  the  seul 
Wt  only  above,  sense,  and  sensible  things,  but  above  reason  it- 
H^.  As  ir^ason  cqi-ects  the  errors  which  sense  might  ooca-, 
^n,  go,  sup§>matwral  faith  corrects  the  errors  of  imtural  reascw, 
jMfigiBg  Accordii\g  to  sen$e- 

The  sun  seems  less  than  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  but  I'easoft 

tfim4)es  |he  philosophy,  that  it  i^  much  bigger  than  the  i/rhole 

earth,  and  the  cause  that  it  seems  so  little,  is,  its  great  diataoo^ 

The  liaturaJly  wise  man  is  equally  deceived  by  this  carnal  rm- 

son,  in  his  estimate  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Sun  of  Righteaume^ 

and  the  cause  is  the  same,  his  great  distance  from  him ;  as  the 

Psafanist  speaks  of  the  wicked,  Psal.  x.  5.,  Thy  judgments  are 

fat  c^Que  out  of  his  sight.     He  accounts  Christ  and  his  ghny 

a  smaller  matter  than  his  own  gain,  honour,  or  pkasiore ;  for 

these  are  ^ear  him,  and  he  sees  their  quantity  to  the  fuU,  and 

daunts  them  bigger,  yea  {ar  move  worth  thaa  they  ai^  vsA^mL 
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3ut  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  and  all  who  are  enlightened  by  the 
same  spirit,  they  know  by  faith)  which  is  divine  reason,  that  the 
excellency  of  Jesus  Christ  far  surpasses  the  worth  of  the  whole 
aarth,  and  all  things  earthly.  Phil.  iii.  7,  8. 

To  give  a  right  assent  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  impossible, 
without  divine  and  saving  faith  infused  in  the  soul.  To  believe 
that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  clothed  himself  with  human  flesh, 
and  dwelt  amongst  men  in  a  tabernacle  like  theirs,  and  sufibred 
death  in  the  flesh;  that  he  who  was  Lord  of  life,  hath  freed  ua 
from  the  sentence  of  eternal  death  ;  that  he  broke  the  bars  and 
chains  of  death  and  rose  again;  that  he  went  up  into  Heaven, 
and  there  at  the  Father^s  right  hand  sits  in  our  flesh,  and  that 
g^rified  above  the  Angels ;  this  is  the  great  mystery  of  GocU 
hness.  And  a  part  of  this  mystery  is,  that  he  is  believed  on 
in  the  world,  1  Tim.  ii.  16.  This  natural  men  may  dis- 
course of,  and  that  very  knowingly,  and  give  a  kind  of  natiu^ 
eredit  to  it,  as  to  a  history  that  may  be  true ;  but  firmly  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  divine  truth  in  all  these  things,  and  to  have  a 
persuasion  of  it  stronger  than  of  the  very  things  we  see  with 
our  eyes, — such  an  assent  as  this,  is  the  peculiar  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  is  certainly  saving  faith. 

The  soul  that  so  believes,  cannot  choose  but  love.  It  is  com- 
monly true,  that  the  eye  is  the  ordinary  door  by  which  love  en- 
ters into  the  soul,  and  it  is  true  in  respect  of  this  love ;  though 
it  is  denied  of  the  eye  of  sense,  yet  (you  see)  it  is  ascribed  to 
the  eye  of  faith,  though  you  have  not  seen  him^  you  love  him, 
because  you  believe :  which  is  to  see  him  spiritually.  Faith, 
indeed,  is  distinguished  from  that  vision  which  shall  be  in  glory; 
but  it  is  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  it  is  the  eye  of  the 
new  creature,  that  quick-sighted  eye  which  pierces  all  the  visible 
heavens,  and  sees  above  them,  which  looks  to  things  that  are 
not  seen,  2  Cor.  iv.  18.,  and  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
Heb.  xi.  1,  and  sees  him  who  is  invisible,  ver.  27.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  person  may  be  much  beloved  upon  the  report  of 
his  worth  and  virtues,  and  upon  a  pictiure  of  him  lively  drawn, 
bilbre  sight  oi  the  party  so  commended,  and  represented ;  but 
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certainly  when  he  is.seen,  and  found  answerable  to  the  former^ 
it  raises  the  affection  already  begun,  to  a  far  greater,  height. 
We  have  the  report  of  the  perfections  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Gpspel ;  yea,  sp  dear  $,  description  of  him,  that  it  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  him,  and^that,  together  with  the  sacraments,  is  the  only 
lawful,  and  the  only  lively  pictiire  of  our  Saviour.  GraL  iii.  1. 
Now  faith  believes  this  refwrt,  and  beholds  this  picture,  and  so 
lets  in  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  soul.  But  further,  it  gives  a 
particular  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  acquaintance 
with  him ;  it  causes  the  soul  to  find  all  that  is  spoken  of  him 
in  the  word,  and  his  beauty  there  represented,  to  be  abundantly 
true:  makes  it  really  taste  of  his  sweetness,  and  by  that  pos- 
sesses the  heart  more  strongly  with  his  love,  persuading  it  of 
the  truth  of  those  things,  not  by  reasons  and  arguments,  but 
by  an  inexpressible  kind  of  evidence,  which  they  only  know 
who  have  it.  Faith  persuades  a  Christian  of  these  two  things 
which  the  philosopher  gives  as  the  causes  of  all  love,  beauty  and 
propriety  y  the  loveliness  of  Christ  in  himself,  and  our  interest 
in  him. 

The  former  it  effectuates  not  only  by  the  first  apprehending 
and  believing  of  those  his  excellencies  and  beauty  but  by  frequent 
beholding  of  him,  and  eying  him  in  whom  all  perfection  dwells, 
and  it  looks  so  oft  on  him,  till  it  sets  the  very  impression  of  his 
image  (as  it  were)  upon  the  soul,  so  that  it  can  never  be  blotted 
out,  and  forgotten.  The  latter  it  doth  by  that  particular 
uniting  act  which  makes  him  our  God  and  our  Saviour. 

Ye  love,]  The  distinctions  which  some  make  in  love^  need 
not  be  taken  as  importing  differing  kinds,  but  different  actings 
of  the  same  love,  by  which  we  may  try  our  so  much  pretended 
love  of  Christ,  wliich  in  truth  is  so  rarely  found.  There  will 
then  be  in  this  love,  if  it  be  genuine,  these  three  qualities  goocU 
willj  delight^  and  desire. 

1st,  Good-will,  earnest  wishing,  and  (as  we  can)  promoting 
God''s  glory,  and  stirring  up  others  so  to  do.  They  who  seek 
more  their  own  things  than  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ j  more 
their  own  praise  and  esteem  than  his,  are  strangers  to  this 
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divine  love ;  tat  she  seeks  not  her  own  things.  The  bitter  root 
of  self-love  is  most  hard  to  pluck  up;  this  strongest  and  sweet- 
est love  of  Christ  alone  doth  it  actually  though  gradually.  This 
love  makes  the  soul  like  the  lower  Heaven,  slow  in  its  own  mo- 
tion, most  swift  in  the  motion  of  that  first  which  wheels  it  about; 
so,  the  higher  degree  of  love,  the  more  swift.  It  loves  the  hard* 
est  tasks  and  greatest  difficulties,  where  it  may  perform  Grod 
service,  either  in  doing  or  in  suffering  for  him.  It  is  strong  as 
death,  and  many  waters  cannot  quench  it.  Eccles.  viii.  6,  7. 
The  greater  the  task  is,  the  more  real  are  the  testimony  and  ex- 
pression of  love,  and  therefore  the  more  acceptable  to  God. 

idly.  There  is  in  true  love,  a  complacency  and  delight  in 
Grod;  a  conformity  to  his  will ;  a  loving  what  he  loves :  it  is 
studious  of  his  will,  ever  seeking  to  know  more  clearly  what  it 
is  that  is  most  pleasing  to  him,  contracting  a  likeness  to  God  in 
all  his  actions,  by  conversing  with  him,  by  frequent  contempla- 
tion of  God,  and  looking  on  his  beauty.  As  the  eye  lets  in 
this  affection,  so  it  serves  it  constantly,  and  readily  looks  that 
way  which  love  directs  it.  Thus  the  soul  possessed  with  this 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  soul  which  hath  its  eye  much  upon 
him,  often  thinking  on  his  former  sufferings  and  present  glory, 
the  more  it  looks  upon  Christ,  the  more  it  loves ;  and  still  the 
more  it  loves,  the  more  it  delights  to  look  upon  him. 

8cUy,  There  is  in  true  love  a  desire  ;  for  it  is  but  small  be- 
ginnings and  tastes  of  his  goodness  which  the  soul  hath  here ; 
therefore  it  is  still  looking  out  and  longing  for  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. The  time  is  sad  and  wearisome,  and  seems  much  longer 
than  it  is,  while  it  is  detained  here.  /  desire  to  be  dissolved 
(saith  St.  Paul)  and  to  be  mth  Christ     Phil.  i.  23. 

God  is  the  sum  of  all  things  lovely.  Thus  excellently  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  expresseth  himself,  Orat.  1.  ^^  If  I  have  any 
<<  possessions,  health,  credit,  learning,  this  is  all  the  content- 
<*  ment  I  have  of  them,  that  I  have  somewhat  I  may  despise 
"  for  Christ,  who  is  tottis  desiderabilis,  et  totum  desiderabile, 
"  (the  all-desirable  one,  the  every  thing  desirable).'*'  And  this 
love  is  the  sum  of  all  he  requires  of  us ;  it  is  that  which  make^ 
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all  our  meanait  services  acoeptable,  and  without  wMdi  all  w 
eSer  to  him  ii  distasteful.  God  doth  deserve  our  love  not  only 
by  his  matchless  excellency  and  beauty,  but  by  his  matchlest 
love  to  us,  and  that  is  the  strongest  loadstcme  of  love.  Hs 
idtk  laved  me,  saith  die  Apostle,  OaL  ii.  80.  How  appears 
that  P  In  no  less  than  this,  He  haik  given  himself  far  me. 
Certainly  then,  there  is  no  clearer  character  of  our  love  than 
this,  to  give  ourselves  to  him  who  hath  so  loved  us,  and  given 
himself  for  us. 

This  aflbction  must  be  bestowed  somewhere  t  there  is  no  man 
but  hath  some  prime  choice,  somewhat  that  is  the  predominant 
delight  of  his  soul;  will  it  not  then  be  our  wisdom  to  make  the 
worthiest  choice  ?  seeing  it  is  offered  us,  it  la  extreme  fbUy  to 
reject  it. 

G-race  doth  not  plupk  up  by  the  roots  and  whoUy  destroy  the 
natural  passions  of  the  mind,  because  they  are  distempered  by 
sin  f  that  were  an  extrepie  remedy  to  pure  by  killing,  and  heal 
by  cutting  off;  no,  but  it  corrects  the  distemper  in  them;  it 
dries  not  up  this  main  stream  of  love,  but  purifies  it  from  the 
mud  which  it  is  fuU  of  in  its  wrong  course,  or  turns  it  into  its 
right  channel,  by  which  it  may  run  into  happiness,  and  empty 
itself  into  the  ocean  of  goodness.  The  Holy  Spirit  turns  the 
love  of  the  soul  towards  God  in  Christ,  for  in  that  way  only 
can  it  apprehend  His  love;  so  then  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first 
object  of  this  Divine  love;  he  is  medium  unionise  through 
whom  God  conveys  the  sense  of  his  love  to  the  soul,  and  re- 
ceives back  its  love  to  Himself. 

And  if  we  will  consider  his  incomparable  beauty,  we  may 
look  on  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly  in  that  divine 
song  of  loves,  wherein  Solomon  borrows  all  the  beauties  of  the 
creatures,  dips  his  pencil  in  all  their  several  excellencies,  to  set 
him  forth  unto  us,  who  is  the  chief  of  ten  thousands.  There  is 
an  inseparable  intermixture  of  love  with  belief  and  a  pious  af- 
fection, in  receiving  Divine  truth ;  so  that  in  effect,  as  we  dis- 
tinguish them,  they  are  mutui^ly  strengthened,  the  one  by  the 
ether,  and  eo,  though  it  seem  a  drcle,  it  is  a  divine  one,  and 
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ffiiUM  not  yndepr  <Mmsuf^  <^  Ihe  schooFB  pedantiy*  If  you  ^, 
^ow  shall  )  do  to  lope?  I  aiiBwer,  Believe,  If  you  ask.  How 
fihfUl  I  believe  ?  1  an8wer»  Love,  Although  the  expressions  to 
gL  pamal  niipd  «^e  altogether  unsavoury,  by  grossly  mistaking 
(}iein,  yet,  \o  a  soul  taught  to  read  and  hear  them,  by  any  vcmr 
sure  of  that  same  spirit  of  love  wherewith  they  were  penned, 
^ey  are  full  of  heavenly  and  unutterable  sweetness. 

Many  4irections  as  to  the  means  of  begetting  and  increasing 
|his  love  of  Christ,  may  be  here  offered,  and  they  who  delight 
in  number  niay  multiply  them ;  but  surely  this  one  will  com- 
prehend the  greatest  and  best  part,  if  not  all  of  them ;  Believe^ 
aiuiyw  ^hall  love  ;  believe  rmieh^  and  you  shall  love  much  ; 
]abour  for  strong  and  deep  persuasions  of  the  glorious  things 
which  are  spoken  of  Christ,  and  this  will  command  love.  Cem 
tainlyt  did  men  indeed  believe  his  worth,  they  would  accords 
ingly  love  him  ;  for  the  reasonable  creature  cannot  but  affect 
that  most  which  it  firmly  believes  to  be  worthiest  of  affeotiop. 
01  thb  mischievous  unbelief  is  that  \diich  makes  the  heart  cold 
and  dead  towards  God.  Seek  then  to  believe  Christ^s  exoeU 
ksncy  in  himself,  and  his  love  to  us,  and  our  interest  in  him, 
and  this  will  kindle  such  a  fire  in  the  heart,  as  will  make  it  aa- 
eend  in  a  sacrifice  of  love  to  him. 

The  signs  likewise  of  this  love  may  be  multiplied,  according 
to  the  many  fruits  and  workings  of  it;  but  in  them  all,  itself  is 
its  own  most  infallible  evidence.  When  the  soul  finds  that  all 
its  obedience  and  etideayour  to  keep  the  commands  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  himself  makes  its  character,  do  flow  flxim  love, 
then  it  is  true  and  sincere ;  for  do  or  sufibr  what  you  wiU, 
without  love  all  passes  for  nothing;  all  are  ciphers  without  it, 
they  signify  nothing,  1  Cor.  xiii. 

This  is  the  message  of  the  Gr<>spel,  and  that  which  the  mi- 
Bistry  aims  at ;  and  therefore  the  ministers  ought  to  be  suitors, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  Christ,  to  espouse  souls  to  him,  and 
to  faring  in  many  hearts  to  love  him.  And  certainly,  this  is 
the  most  compendious  way  to  persuade  to  all  other  Christian 
idutiaiy  for  this  is  tq  converse  with  Jesus  Chrkl,  and  where  Jiis 
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Icyve  is,  no  other  incentive  will  be  needful ;  for  love  delights  in 
the  presence  and  converse  of  the  party  loved.  If  we  are  to 
persuade  to  duties  of  the  second  table,  the  sum  of  those  is,  love 
to  oiu*  brethren,  resulting  firom  the  love  of  Christ,  which  dif- 
fuseth  such  a  sweetness  into  the  soul,  that  it  is  all  love,  and 
meekness,  and  gentleness,  and  long-suffering. 

If  times  be  for  suffering,  love  will  make  the  soul  not  only 
bear,  but  welcome  the  bitterest  afflictions  of  life,  and  the 
hardest  kinds  of  death  for  his  sake.  In  a  word,  there  is  iii 
love  a  sweet  constraint,  or  tying  of  the  heart  to  all  obedience 
and  duty. 

The  love  of  God  is  requisite  in  ministers  for  their  preaching 
of  the  word;  so  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  John  xxi.  15.  Peter y 
lavest  thou  me  ?  then  feed  my  lambs.  It  is  requisite  for  the 
people  that  they  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  that 
Christ  preadied  may  be  entertained  in  the  soul,  and  embraced 
by  faith  and  love. 

You  that  have  made  choice  of  Christ  for  your  love,  let  not 
your  hearts  slip  out,  to  renew  your  wonted  base  famiUarity 
with  sin  ;  for  that  will  bring  new  bitterness  to  your  souls,  and 
at  least  for  some  time  will  deprive  you  of  the  sensible  favour  of 
your  beloved  Jesus.  Delight  always  in  God,  and  give  him  your 
whole  heart ;  for  he  deserves  it  all,  and  is  a  satisfying  good  to 
it.  The  largest  heart  is  all  of  it  too  strait  for  the  riches  of 
consolation  which  he  brings  with  him.  Seek  to  increase  in  this 
love ;  and  though  it  is  at  first  weak,  yet  labour  to  find  it  daily 
rise  higher,  and  burn  hotter  and  clearer,  and  consume  the 
dross  of  earthly  desires. 

Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,"]  Although  the  soul  that 
believes  and  loves,  is  put  in  present  possession  of  God,  as  far 
as  it  is  capable  in  its  sojourning  here,  yet  it  desires  a  full  en- 
jojnnent,  which  it  cannot  attain  to  without  removing  hence. 
While  we  are  present  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lordf  saith  the  Apostle.  And  because  they  are  assured  of 
that  happy  exchange,  that  being  untied  and  freed  of  this  body, 
they  diall  be*  present  with  the  Lord,  having  his  own  word  for 
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it,  that  where  he  is  they  shall  be  also;  this  begets  such  an 
assured  hope,  as  bears  the  name  of  Possession.  .  Therefore  it 
is  said  here  Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith. 

This  receiving  likewise  flows  from  faith.  Faith  apprehends 
the  present  truth  of  the  Divine  promises,  and  so  makes  the 
things  to  come,  present :  and  hope  looks  out  to  their  after- 
aooomplishment,  which,  if  the  promises  be  true,  as  faith  avers, 
then  hope  hath  good  reason  firmly  to  expect.  This  desire  and 
hope  are  the  very  wheels  of  the  soul  which  carry  it  on,  and 
flEUth  is  the  conunon  axis  on  which  they  rest. 

In  these  words  there  are  two  things :  1.  The  good  hoped 
for  in  Christ  so  believed  on  and  loved ;  2.  The  assuredness  of 
the  hope  itself:  yea,  it  is  as  siu*e  as  if  it  were  already  accom- 
plished. 

I.  As  for  the  good  hoped  for,  it  consists,  1.  In  the  natiure 
of  it,  viz.f  the  salvation  of  their  soul;  2.  In  a  relative  pro- 
perty of  it,  the  end  of  their  faith. 

\st.  The  nature  of  it  is,  salvation^  and  salvation  of  the 
soul :  it  imports  full  deliverance  from  all  kinds  of  misery,  and 
the  safe  possession  of  perfect  happiness,  when  the  soul  shall  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  adversaries,  and  adverse  accidents,  no 
more  subjected  to  those  evils  which  are  properly  its  own, 
namely,  the  conscience  of  sin,  and  fear  of  wrath,  and  sad  defec- 
tions ;  nor  yet  subject  to  those  other  evils  which  it  endured  by 
society  with  the  body — outward  distresses  and  afflictions,  per- 
secutions, poverty,  diseases,  8^c. 

It  is  called  salvation  of  the  soul:  not  excluding  the  body 
from  the  society  of  that  glory,  when  it  shall  be  raised  and  re- 
united to  the  soul ;  but  because  the  soul  is  of  itself  an  immortal 
substance,  and  both  the  more  noble  part  of  man,  and  the  prime 
subject  both  of  grace  and  glory,  and  because  it  arrives  first  at 
that  blessedness,  and  for  a  time  leaves  the  body  in  the  dust  to 
do  homage  to  its  original;  therefore  it  is  alone  named  here. 
But  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body  too,  and  he  shall,  at  his 
pfHning,  change  our  vile  bodies,  and  make  them  like  his  glo^ 
rious  body. 
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My,  We  hate  the  rd^ve  t)rtjp&ty  df  this  hope,—  7%^  ^nrf 
of  your  faith,  the  ^nd  or  teward;  for  it  is  both.  It  iff  iim 
endf  either  at  whidi  fkith  ainis,  or  wherein  it  oettoe^^  It  10 
the  rewardf  Mi  of  th^ir  ircnrks,  nor  6f  faith,  as  a  work  detohr- 
ing  it,  but  as  the  condition  of  the  hew  covenant,  which  Gt/if 
aooording  to  the  tenor  of  that  oorenant,  first  works  in  Ms  own, 
and  then  r6wiu*ds  as  if  it  were  their  work.  And  this  aikaticn,' 
•r  fruition  of  Christy  is  the  proper  reward  of  faith,  which  h^ 
Meves  in  him  unseen,  and  so  obtains  that  happy  si^t.  It  l§ 
the  proper  work  of  faith  to  believe  what  thou  seest  ndt,  kd4 
Ae  re^virard  of  faith,  to  see  what  thou  hast  beliet«d. 

XL  This  is  thcf  eertainty  of  then-  hope,  that  it  id  ad  if  thi^ 
had  abready  recerred  it^  If  the  promise  of  God  and  the  lA^tfl 
of  Christ  hold  good,  then  they  who  believe  in  him,  arid  lov^ 
him,  are  made  sure  of  salvatkm.  The  promised  of  Qod  in 
Clurisl  eire  not  yea  and  nay ;  but  tk&y  are  in  him  yea,  and  in 
him  amen.  Sooner  may  the  rivers  run  backward,  and  tfiff 
eourse  of  Hhe  heavens  change^  and  the  frame  of  nature  b6  £s- 
dotred,  than  any  one  soul  that  is  united  to  Christ  Jeduii  by 
faith  and  love,  can  be  severed  fr6m  him,  and  so  fall  i^ort  dS 
the  salvation  hoped  for  in  him ;  and  this  is  the  matter  of  iheir 
rejoicing. 

Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable.]  The  natural  man^  says 
the  Apostle,  receiveth  not  the  things  of  God,  far  they  arefo&L 
uhness  unto  hifn;  and  he  adds  the  reason  why  he  cannot 
know  them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned*  He  hath  none 
of  Aat  facuhy  by  which  they  are  discerned.  There  itf  a  vast  dis- 
proportion betwixt  those  things  and  nature's  highest  capacity  ? 
k  cannot  work  beyond  its  sphere.  Speak  to  the  natural  matfl^ 
of  the  matter  of  spiritual  grief,  the  sense  of  guiltiness,  and  tii^ 
apprehemdon  of  Grod's  displeasure,  or  the  hiding  ot  his  favoor 
and  the  light  of  his  countenance  from  the  soul ;  these  fhh^ 
stir  not  him,  he  knows  not  what  they  mean.  Speak  to  YAttt 
again  of  the  peace  of  cotisdence,  and  sense  of  Ood'^s  love,  dftd 
the  joy  that  arises  hence ;  he  is  no  less  a  strange^  t<y  that. 
Mourn  to  him^  and  he  laments  not ;  pipe  to  hifH^  and  hs 
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ddfk^«  no^  M  our  Batiour  fipeiks,  Matt  xi.  17.  But  ae  it  therv 
fbllows,  ret,  IQy  there  is  a  wisdom  in  tkttie  things,  though  they 
seem  folly  and  nonsense  to  the  foolish  woi'ld^  aild  this  witdom 
18  justified  of  her  own  children* 

Haying  said  somewhat  ah-eady  of  the  Causes  of  this  spiritual 
]6ji  which  the  Apostle  here  speaks  of,  it  remains  that  we  coti* 
sider  these  two  things ;  1.  How  joy  ariseth  from  th^Se  ciauses  ^ 
S.  The  excellency  of  this  joy,  as  it  is  here  expressed. 

There  is  here  a  solid  sufficient  go6d,  ahd  the  heart  made 
sure  of  it,  \mtig  partly  put  in  present  po^isession  of  it,  and 
lumng  a  most  certain  hope  of  all  thcr  fest.  And  what  more 
can  be  required  to  make  it  joyful ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  treasure 
of  all  Uessings,  reeeived  aikl  united  to  the  soul,  by  faith^  aikd 
lote^  and  hope! 

Is  not  Christ  the  light  and  joy  of  the  nations  ?  such  a  U^ 
as  Abraham,  at  the  distance  of  many  ages,  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  yet  saw  by  faith,  and  sedng,  rgoiced  in.  Beu 
sides  this  bri^ness,  which  makes  light  a  joyful  object,  hg^  ie 
often  in  Scripture  put  jEn-  joy«  Christy  who  is  tfade  h^t^ 
brrags  salvation  with  him ;  he  is  the  Sun  of  Righteotunessi 
and  there  is  healing  tinder  his  whige*  I  bring  you^  said 
the  angel,  good  tidings  of  great  joy  ^  that  shall  be  to  all  peo* 
pie.  And  their  song  hath  in  k  the  matter  of  that  joy.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  kighest^  peace  on  ectrth,  and  good^will  toward 
«IA,  Luke  ii.  10, 14. 

But  to  the  end  we  may  rejoice  in  Christy  we  must  find  ImH 
ours ;  otherwise,  the  more  excellent  be  is,  the  more  cause  hadi 
the  heart  to  be  sad,  while  it  hath  no  portion  in  him^  My  epi- 
fit  hath  rejoiced  (said  the  blessed  Virj^)  in  Gad  my  Samur. 
Luke  i.  47. 

Thus,  having  qpoken  of  our  communion  with  Christ,  the 
Apostle  adds,  1  John  i.  7.  The^  things  I  isfite,  that  yowrjoy 
may  be  fM*  Faith  worketh  this  joy,  by  mating  the  soul  to 
Ckrist,  and  apfdying  his  merits,  from  the  iq^lieirtion  of  wUdk 
arises  the  pis-doft  of  rin ;  and  ao  that  kMri  of  miaiify,  whidi 
Me  die  gipoat emn)e  of  eenow^  ieren^yed^  and  ae  aoon  « the 
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soul  finds  itself  lightened  and  unloaded  of  that  burden  which 
was  sinking  it  to  hell,  it  cannot  choose  biit  leap  for  joy,  in  the 
ease  and  refreshment  it  finds.  Therefore  that  Psalm  which 
David  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  he  ends 
with  an  exhortation  to  rejoicing.  Blessed  is  the  man  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered:  PvaL 
xxxii.  1.,  thus  he  begins,  but  he  ends,  Be  glad  in  the  Lord^ 
and  rejoice,  ye  righteotcSj  and  shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are 
upright  in  heart.  St.  Peter  speaks  to  his  hearers,  of  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  Acts  ii.  38,  and  at  ver.  41,  it  is  added,  They  ra- 
ceived  his  words  gladly.  And  our  Saviour  joins  these  two 
together,  Be  of  good  comfort,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 
Thus^  Isa.  Ixi.  1.,  good  tidings  of  liberty  to  captives  are  pro- 
claimed, and  a  notable  change  there  is  of  their  estate  who 
mourn  in  Zion,  giving  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  Joy 
for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness.  Think  with  what  joy  the  long  imprisoned  debtor, 
drowned  in  debt,  receives  a  full  discharge,  and  his  liberty ;  or 
a  condemned  malefactor  the  news  of  his  pardon,  and  this  will 
somewhat  resemble  it,  but  yet  fall  far  short  of  the  joy  which 
faith  brings,  by  bringing  Christ  to  the  soul,  and  so  foi^veness 
of  sins  in  him. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  believing  soul  is  not  only  a  debtor 
acquitted  and  set  free,  but  enriched  besides  with  a  new  and 
great  estate ;  not  only  a  pardoned  malefactor,  but  withal 
highly  preferred  and  advanced  to  honour,  having  a  right,  by 
the  promises,  to  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  as  the 
Apostle  speaks,  and  is  received  into  favoiu:  with  Grod, '  and 
unto  the  dignity  of  sonship,  taken  from  the  dunghill,  and  set 
with  princes.     Psal.  cxiii.  8. 

As  there  is  joy  from  Faith,  so  also  from  Love.  Though 
this  is  in  itself  the  most  sweet  and  delightful  passion  of  the 
soul,  yet,  as  we  foolishly  misplace  it,  it  proveth  often  full  of 
bitterness ;  but  being  set  upon  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  right  and 
worthy  object,  it  causeth  this  unspeakable  delight  and  rejoicing. 

First,  It  is  matter  of  joy  to  have  bestowed  our  love  so  ww- 
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tnily.  When  our  Saviour  s^ms  to  withdraw  himfielf,  and 
sometimes  saddens  the  soul  that  loves  him,  with  absences j  in 
xegard  of  sense,  yet  even  in  those  sad  times,  the  soul  delights 
to  love  him,  and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  very  pains  it  hath 
in  seeking  after  him.  And  this  it  knows,  tliat  his  mercies  are 
everlasting,  and  that  he  cannot  be  long  unkind,  but  will  return 
and  speak  comfortably  imto  it.  , 

Secondly,  Our  love  to  Christ  gives  us  assulrance  of  His  to 
118,  so  that  we  have  not  only  chosen  worthily,  but  shall  not  be 
frustrated  and  disappointed ;  and  it  assures  us  of  his,  not  as 
IbHowing,  but  as  preceding  and  causing  ours ;    for  oiur  love 
to  Jesus  Christ   is  no  other  than  the  reflex  of   his  on  us. 
JFine  maketh  glad  the  hearty  but  thy  love  is  better  than  wine^ 
saith  the  Spouse.     And  having  this  persuasion,  that  he  hath 
loved  uSf  and  washed  us  in  his  bloody  and  forgets  us  not  in 
pur  conflicts,  that  though  he  himself  is  in  his  glory,  yet  that 
he  intercedes  for  us  there,  and  will  bring  us  thither,  what  oon<^ 
dition  can  befal  us  so  hard,  but  we  may  rejoice  in  it,  and  in 
them,  so  far  as  we  are  sure  to  arrive  at  that  full  salvation 
and  the  fruition  of  him  who  hath  purchased  it  ? 

Then  there  is  the  third  cause  of  our  rejoicing,  viz.^  our 
Hope.     Now  hope  is  our  ajich&r  fixed  within  the  vaUi  'which 
jBtays  us  against  all  the  stonns  that  beat  upon  us  in  this  trou- 
blesome sea  that  we  are  tossed  upon.    The  soul  which  stron^y 
believes  and  bves,  may  confidently  hope  to  see  what  it  believes, 
and  to  enjoy  what  it  loves,  and  in  that  it  may  rejoice.     It  may 
say  whatsoever  hazards,  whether  outward  or  inward,  whatso- 
ever a£9ictions  and  temptations  I  endure,  yet  this  one  thing 
puts  me  out  of  hazard,  and  in  that  I  will  rejoice^  that  the  sal-- 
vation  of  my  soul  depends  not  upon  my  own  strength,  but  is 
in  my  Saviour^s  hand :  My  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ; 
and  when  he  who  is  my  life  shall  appear^  I  likeunse  shall 
appear  with  him  in  glory.     The  childish  world  are  hunting 
shadows,  and  gaping  and  hoping  after  they  know  not  what ; 
but  the  believer  can  say,  /  know  whom  I  have  tnutedf  and  am 

persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  J  have  eom^ 
VOL.L  G 
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mitted  to  him  CLgairut  that  day.  Now  we  must  have  not  otify 
a  lig^t  to  these  things,  but  withal  there  must  be  frequent  bon- 
sideradon  cS  them  to  produce  joy.  The  soul  must  <rften  view 
them,  and  so  rejoice.  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  steettf 
saith  David.  /  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord,  Psal.  dr.  84.  The 
godly,  failing  in  this,  deprive  themselves  of  much  of  that  joy 
they  might  have ;  and  they  who  are  most  in  these  subKiiie 
thoughts  have  the  highest  and  truest  joy. 

The  excellency  of  this  joy,  the  Apostle  here  expresseth  hf 
these  two  words,  Unspeakable^  and  Full  of  glory ^ 

That  it  is  unspeakable^  no  wonder,  seeing  the  matter  of  ft 
is  inconceivable;  it  is  an  infinite  good.  God  i-econdled  in 
Jesus, Christ,  and  testifying  and  sealing  his  love  unto  the  soiil, 
and  giving  assured  hope  of  that  blessed  vision  of  etemity,-^ 
what  more  unspeakable  than  this  ?  And  for  the  same  reason  ft 
is  glorious^  or  glorified  joy,  having  the  highest  and  most  glo- 
rious object ;  for  it  derives  all  its  excellency  from  thence. 

Unspeakable. \  The  best  worldly  joys  are  easily  spe&kablei 
they  may  be  expressed  to  the  utmost,  yea,  usually  more  is 
spoken  of  them  than  they  are  indeed.  Their  name  is  beyond 
their  worth;  they  dre  very  seldom  found,  upon  experience, 
equal  to  the  opinion  and  expectation  that  men  have  of  then!. 
But  this  spiritual  joy  is  above  the  report  any  can  make  cf  it : 
say  what  they  can  of  it  who  are  of  happiest  expression,  yet 
when  a  man  comes  to  know  it  in  his  own  breast,  he  wiU  feajr, 
(as  that  queen  said  of  Solomon'^s  wisdom,)  the  half  wai  not 
told  me  of  it. 

Again,  earthly  joys  are  inglorious  ;  many  of  which  men  itfe 
ashamed  of,  and  those  that  seem  most  plausible,  yet  are  belDW 
the  excellency  of  the  soul,  and  cannot  fill  it :  but  the  joj^ 
which  arise  from  union  with  Christ,  as  they  are  most  avowabte 
a  man  needs  not  blush  to  own  them,— so  they  are  truly  con- 
tenting and  satisfying,  and  that  is  their  glory,  and  the  caus6 
why  we  may  glory  in  them.  My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  «* 
God^  says  David.    Psal.  xxxiv.  2. 

For  Application  of  all  this.    If  these  things  Were  bellevd) 
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we  should  hearken  no  more  to  the  foolish  prejudice  whidK  the 
world  hath  taken  up  against  religion,  and  wherewith  Satan  en^ 
deavours  to  possess  men^s  hearts,  that  they  may  be  seared  fiom 
the  ways  of  holiness :  they  think  it  a  sour,  mdlaneholy  Hfe 
which  hath  nothing  but  sadness  and  mourning  in  it  But^  to 
remotre  this  prejudice, 

Consider,  1.  Religion  debars  not  from  the  lawfbl  delij^ts 
which  are  taken  in  natural  things,  but  teaches  the  moderate 
and  r^ular  use  of  them,  which  is  fiar  the  sweeter ;  for  things 
lawful  in  themselves  are  in  their  excess  sinful,  and  so  prove 
bitterness  in  the  end.  And  if  in  some  cases  it  requires  the  foN 
saldng  of  lawful  enjojrments,  as  of  pleasure,  or  profits,  or  ho* 
nour,  for  Grod  and  for  his  glory,  it  is  generous  and  more  truly 
delightful  to  deny  them  for  this  reason,  than  to  enjoy  them. 
Men  have  done  much  this  way  for  the  love  of  their  country^ 
and  by  a  principle  of  moral  virtue ;  but  to  lose  any  delight,  or 
to  sujfl^  any  hardship  for  that  highest  end — the  glory  of  God, 
and  by  the  strength  of  love  to  him,  is  far  more  excellent,  find 
truly  pleasant. 

9.  The  delights  and  pleasures  of  dn,  religion  Indeed  ba* 
nishes,  but  it  is  to  change  them  for  this  joy  that  is  unspeak* 
ably  beyond  them.  It  calls  men  from  sordid  and  base  delighti 
to  those  that  are  pure  delights  indeed :  it  calls  to  men.  Drink 
ye  no  longer  of  the  puddle,  here  are  the  crystal  streams  of  8 
firing  fountain.  There  is  a  delight  in  the  very  despising  of 
Impure  delights ;  as  St.  Augustine  exclaims,  Quim  suate  eA 
iftis  mamtatibus  carere  !  How  pleasant  is  it  to  toant  thcist 
fieasures!  But  for  such  a  change,  to  have  in  their  stead  such 
delights,  as  that  in  comparison  the  other  deserve  not  the  nalA^i 
td  have  such  spiritual  joy  as  shall  end  in  eternal  joy ;  it  is  ik 
wonder  we  hasten  not  all  to  choose  this  joy,  but  it  is  Indeed 
because  we  believe  it  not. 

8.  It  is  true,  the  godly  are  subject  to  great  distresses  and 
SflUdlons ;  but  their  joy  is  not  extinguished  by  them,  no,  nor 
dindnislied  neither,  but  often  sensibly  increased.    When  they 

\am  kasit  of  the  world's  joy,  they  dbound  meet  in  spirittkiil 
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consolations,  and  then  relish  them  best.  Th^  find  tbem 
sweetest,  when  their  taste  is  not  depraved  by  earthly  ei^oj- 
ments.  We  rejoice  in  tribiUation,  says  St.  Paul :  and  hen 
our  Apostle  insists  on  that,  to  verify  the  substance  of  this  joy 
in  the  mid^t  of  the  greatest  afflictions. 

4.  Spiritual  grief,  which  seems  most  opposite  to  this  spiii- 
tual  joy,  excludeth  it  not,  for  there  is  a  secret  deli^  and 
sweetness  in  the  tears  of  repentance,  a  balm  in  th^i  that  re* 
freshes  the  soul ;  and  even  their  saddest  kind  of  mounii]i|^ 
viz.f  the  dark  times  of  desertion,  hath  this  in  it,  which  is 
aomewi^  sweet,  that  those  mournings  after  their  bekived,  who 
absents  himself,  are  a  mark  of  their  love  to  him,  and  a  true 
evidence  of  it.    And  then  all  these  simitual  sorrows,  of  what 
natiu^  soever,  are  turned  into  spiritual  joy ;  that  is  the  proper 
end  of  them;  they  have  a  natural  tendency  that  way. 
.  £.  But  the  natural  man  still  doubts  of  this  joy  we  speak  of; 
because  he  sees  and  hears  so  little  of  it  from  them  who  porafiBK 
to  have  it,  and  seem  to  have  the  best  right  to  it.     If  we  oon- 
mder  the  wretchedness  of  this  life,  and  especially  the  abun- 
dance of  sin  that  is  in  the  world,  what  wonder  though  this 
their  joy  retire  much  inward,  and  appear  little  abroad,  where 
all-things  are  so  contrary  to  it,  and  so  far  are  capable  of  it, 
to  whom  it  were  pertinent  to  vent  it  ?  Again,  we  see  here,  it  is 
tmspeakable;  it  were  a  poor  thing  if  he  that  hath  it  could  tell 
it  all  out.    Pauperis  est  numerare  pecus.    And  when  the  soul 
hath  most  of  it,  then  it  remains  most  within  itself,  and  is  so  in- 
wardly taken  up  with  it,  that  possibly  it  can  then  least  of  all 
express  it.    It  is  with  joys,  as  they  say  of  cares  and  griefs,  Leves 
ioquuntur  ingentes  stupent.     The  deepest  waters  run  stilkft 
Res  severa  est  verum  gaudiuniy  says  Seneca.     True  joy  is  a 
■olid  grave  thing,  dwells  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  counte- 
nance :  whereas  on  the  contrary,  base  and  false  joys  are  but 
superficial,  skin-deep  (as  we  say);  they  are  all  in  the  face. 

Think  not  that  it  is  with  the  godly,  as  the  Prophet  says  of 
the  wicked,  that  there  is  no  peace  to  them.  The  Septuagint 
reads  it,  no  joy;  certainly  it  is  true;  there  is  no  true  joy  to 
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Ae  wicked:  they  may  revel  and  make  a  noise,  but  they  rgoioe 
not ;  The  laughter  of  the  fool  is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  the  pot^  a  great  noise  but  little  heat,  and  soon  at  an  end. 
There  is  no  continuing  feast,  but  that  of  a  good  conscience. 
Wickedness  and  real  joy  cannot  dwell  together,  as  the  very  mo« 
raHst  Seneca  hath  it  often,  and  at  large.  But  he  that  can  say. 
The  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  mine,  and  in  him  the  £»• 
▼0ur  of  Grod,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness,  hath  such  a 
I^t  as  can  shine  in  the  darkest  dungeon,  yea  in  the  dark  val* 
ley'of  the  shadow  of  death  itself 

Say  not  thou.  If  I  betake  myself  to  the  way  of  godliness,  I 
must  bid  farewdl  to  gladness,  never  a  merry  day  more ;  no,  on 
ihe  contrary^  never  a  truly  joyful  day  till  then,  yea,  no  days  at 
aB,  bat  night  to  the  soul,  till  it  entertain  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
kingdom,  which  consists  in  righteousness^  peace y  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  Thou  dost  not  sacrifice  Isaac,  which,  signi- 
fies laughter,  (as  3t*  Bernard  has  it,)  but  a  ram ;  noitydur  joy^ 
but  filthy  sinful  delights  which  end  in  sottow.  ( 

Oh !  seek  to  know  in  your  experience  what  those  joys  mean  ; 
for  all  describing  and  commending  them  to  you  will  not  make 
you  understand  them ;  but  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  if 
good:  Lauda  mellis  dulcedinem quantum potes,  qui  non  gus* 
taverit,  non  inteUiget,  says  Augustine ;  Praise  the  sweetneif 
of  honey  to  the  utmost,  he  who  has  never  tasted  it,  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  You  cannot  see  and  know  this  goodness,  but  fay 
tasting  it ;  and  having  tasted  it,  all  those  pocnr  joys  you  thou^t 
sweet  before,  will  then  be  bitter  and  distasteful  to  you. 

And  you  that  have  Christ  yours  by  believing,  know  your 
happiness,  and  rejoice,  and  glory  in  it.  Whatsoever  is  your 
outward  condition,  rejoice  always,  and  again  Isayrejoice^ 
tot  light  is  sown  to  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up» 
right  in  heart.  Phil.  iv.  4.  Psal.  xcvii.  11. 

Ver.  10.  Of  which  salratioii  the  prophets  hare  inquired,  and  searched  dili« 
gently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  onto  jou* 

11.  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Chriatwhich  wu 
in  them  did  signif  j,  when  he  testified  hefore  hand  the  sufferings  of 
Christy  and  the  glory  that  should  follow. 
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It.  Ifstf  v9iom  it  WM  niT9a]^  Aat  not  mita  themselves,  bi}t  iiato  us  tl^f 

did  mioister  tbe  t^hin^s  which  are  now  reported  unto  you  hy  them  |hat 
have  preache4  the  gospel  unto  you,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down 
from  Heaven,  which  thingfs  the  Angels  desire  to  look  into. 

It  is  the  ignoraaoe,  or  at  least  the  incxinsideratioii  of  DiviM 
thingi,  that  makes  earthly  things,  whether  good  or  evil»  afw 
pear  great  in  our  eyes ;  there&n^  the  Appj^e'*s  great  aim  is,  hj 
representing  the  certainty  and  excellency  ot  the  belief  and  hc^ 
of  Christians  to  his  afflicted  brethren,  to  strengthen  their  minds 
against  all  discouragements  and  oppositions ;  that  they  may 
account  nothing  too  bard  to  do  or  suffer,  for  so  high  a  caxise, 
and  so  happy  an  end.  It  is  the  low  and  mean  thou^ts,  an4 
the  shallow  persuasion  we  have  of  tluQgs  that  are  spiritmit 
Aat  is  the  cause  of  all  our  remissness  and  coldness  ii)  them. 
The  doctrine  of  salvation,  mentioned  in  the  former  verse  ai;  tfan^ 
end  of  our  Christian  iisith,  is  illustrated  in  these  words,  &of§, 
its  antiquity,  dignity,  and  infallible  truth* 

It  is  no  modem  invention;  for  the  prophets  inquired  aftef  j|^ 
and  ibretcdd  it  in  formar  ages  from  the  beginning.  Thua  the 
prejudice  of  novelty  is  removed,  which  usually  meets  tha  inoit 
ancient  truth  in  its  new  discoveries. 

Again,  it  is  no  mean  thing  that  such  men  as  were  of  unques- 
tioned eminency  in  wisdom  and  holiness,  did  so  much  study 
and  search  after,  and  having  found  it  out,  were  careful  not  only 
to  public  It  in  their  own  times,  but  to  record  it  to  posterity ; 
and  this  not  by  the  private  motion  of  their  own  spirits,  but  by 
the  acting  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  which  likewise 
sets  the  truth  of  their  testimony  above  all  doubtfulness  and 
uncertainty. 

But  taking  the  three  verses  entirely  together,  we  hare  in 
them  these  three  things,  testifying  how  excellent  the  doctzine 
of  the  Gospel  is.  1.  We  have  the  principal  author  of  it.  ft. 
The  matter  of  it.  3.  The  worth  of  those  who  are  exercised 
about  it,  mz.,  the  best  of  men,  the  prophets  and  apostles,  in 
administering  it,  and  die  best  of  all  the  creatures,  die  angejs, 
in  admiring  it 
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I.  The  first  author  is  the  absdutely  jkst^  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  prophets,  ver.  11.,  in  the  apostles,  ver.  \%  But  die 
Spirit  of  Christ,  in  vct.  11.,  is  the  same  spirit  that  he  sent  down 
on  his  disciples  after  bis  ascending  to  glory,  and  which  spoke  in 
Us  prophets  before  his  descendii^  to  the  earth.  It  is  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ,  proceeding  jointly  tram  him  with  the  Father,  as 
lie  is  die  Son  of  God,  and  dwelling  most  richly  and  fully  ia 
iiim  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  in  himself  hdiness,  and  the  source  md 
worker  cl  hdiness,  and  author  of  this  holy  doctrine  which 
breathes  nothing  but  holiness,  and  iu*ge6  it  most  pressingly 
upon  all  that  receive  it. 

This  is  the  very  life  of  divine  faidi,  touching  the  mysteries 
ef  salvation,  firmly  to  believe  their  revelation  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  This  the  word  itself  testifies,  as  we  see;  and  it  is 
really  manifest  in  it;  he  carries  the  lively  stamp  of  Divine 
inspiration,  but  there  must  be  a  spiritual  eye  to  discern  It.  He 
tkat  is  blind,  knows  not  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon,  but  by  the 
report  of  others ;  but  they  that  see,  are  assured  they  see  it,  and 
assured  by  no  other  thing  but  its  own  light.  To  ask  one  who 
is  a  true  believer,  How  know  you  the  Scriptures  to  be  Divined 
is  the  same  as  to  ask  him,  How  know  you  light  to  be  light  ? 

The  soul  is  nothing  but  darkness  and  blindness  within,  dli 
Aat  same  Spirit  that  shines  without  in  the  word,  ^nes  Hkewise 
within  it,  and  effectually  make  it  light ;  but  that  oooe  done, 
then  is  the  yrorA  read  with  some  measure  of  the  same  Spirit  by 
^ich  it  was  written,  and  the  soul  is  ascertained  that  it  is 
Divine ;  as  in  bodily  sight,  there  must  be  a  meeting  of  inward 
ligb^,  viz,,  the  visual  spfarits  with  the  outward  object 

The  Spirit  of  Grod  within,  brings  evidence  with  it,  and  makes 
itself  discernible  in  the  word ;  this  all  arguments,  all  bo(As  and 
etudy  cannot  attain  unto.     It  is  given  to  believe,  1  Phil.  i.  $9^ 

No  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man  but  the  spirit  of  man^ 
1  Cor.  ii.  11.  But  how  holds  that  here.^  For  if  a  m^n 
speak  out  the  things  that  are  in  his  spirit,  then  others  may  know 
them ;  but  the  ApostkTs  aim  thert^  is,  to  oondade  that  tfa« 
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thitigs  of  God,  even  such  as  were  revealed  in  his  word,  could 
not  be  known  but  by  his  own  Spirit ;  so  that  though  revealed, 
yet  they  remain  still  unrevealed,  till  the  Spirit  teach  within,  as 
well  as  without;  because  they  are  intelligible  by  none,  but  by 
those  who  ate  the  private  scholars  and  hearers  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost,  the  author  of  them ;  and  because  there  are  so  few  at 
these,  therefore  there  is  so  little  real  beUeving  amidst  all  the 
noise  and  profession  that  we  make  of  it.  Who  is  there  (if  you  will 
believe  them)  that  believes  not  ?  And  yet  truly  there  is  too 
much  cause  to  continue  the  Prophet's  regret,  Isaiah  Uii.  1., 
Who  hath  believed  our  report.  •  ' 

Learn  then  to  suspect  yourselves,  and  to  find  out  your  own 
unbelief,  that  you  may  desire  this  Spirit  to  teach  you  inwardly 
those  great  mysteries  which  he  outwardly  reveals  and  teadies 
by  his  word.  Make  use  of  that  promise,  and  press  the  Ixxd 
with  it.  They  shali  be  all  taught  of  God,  Isaiah  hv.  13.,  and 
Jrfiu  vi.  46. 

But,  II.  There  is  here  the  matter  of  this  doctrine,  whidi 
we  have  in  three  several  expressions,  1.  That  which  is  repeated 
from  the  foregoing  verse ;  it  is  the  Doctrine  ofSalvationj  that 
is  the  end  of  it  2.  The  Doctnne  of  the  sufferings  and  glory 
of  Christy  as  the  means.     And  3.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace^  the 

spring  of  both. 

1.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Salvation,  the  only  true  doctrine  of 
true  happiness,  which  the  wisest  of  natural  men  have  groped 
and  sought  after  with  much  earnestness,  but  with  no  success  ; 
they  had  no  other  than  the  dark  moonlight  of  nature,  and  that 
is  not  sufficient  to  find  it  out ;  only  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shining  in  the  sphere  of  the  Gospel,  brings  life  and  immortal 
lity  to  light,  2  Tim.  i.  10.  No  wonder  that  natural  wisdom, 
the  deepest  of  it,  is  far  from  finding  out  the  true  method  and 
way  of  ciu*e,  seeing  it  cannot  discover  the  disease  of  miserable 
mankind,  viz.,  the  sinful  and  wretched  condition  of  nature  by 
the  first  disobedience. 

Salvation  expresses  not  only  that  which  is  negative,  but  im« 
plies  likewise  podtive  and  perfect  hfipfqness;  thus  foigiveoeas 
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of  dns  is  put  for  the  whole  nature  of  Justificatioii  frequently  in 
Scripture.  It  is  more  easy  to  say  of  this  unspeakable  happi- 
ness, what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is.  There  is  in  it  a  full  and 
final  freedom  from  all  annoyance;  all  tears  are  wiped  away,  and 
their  fountain  is  dried  up;  all  feeling  and  fear,  or  danger,  of 
any  the  least  evil,  either  of  sin  or  punishment,  is  banished  for 
ever ;  there  are  no  invasions  of  enemies,  no  robbing  or  destroy- 
ing in  all  this  holy  mountain,  no  voice  of  complaining  in  the 
atreets  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Here  it  is  at  the  best  but  inter* 
changes  of  mornings  of  joy,  with  sad  evenings  of  weeping;  but 
there,  there  shall  be  no  light,  no  need  of  sun  nor  moon,  For  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  lighten  it,  arid  the  Lamb  shall  be  the 
light  thereof.  Rev.  xxi.  23. 

Well  may  the  Apostle  (as  he  doth  here  throughout  this 
Chapter)  lay  this  salvation  to  counter-balance  all  sorrows  and 
persecutions,  and  whatsoever  hardships  can  be  in  the  way  to  it* 
The  soul  that  is  persuaded  of  this,  in  the  midst  of  storms  and 
tempests  enjoys  a  calm,  triumphs  in  disgraces,  grows  richer  by 
all  its  losses,  and  by  death  itself  attains  this  immortal  life. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  their  eye  fixed  upon  this  salva- 
tion, and  are  longing  and  waiting  for  it ;  who  see  so  much  of 
that  brightness  and  glory,  as  darkens  all  the  lustre  of  earthly 
things  to  them,  and  makes  them  trample  upon  those  things 
vhich  formerly  they  admired  and  doated  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
foolish  world.  Those  things  we  account  so  much  of,  are  but 
as  rotten  wood,  or  glow-worms  that  shine  only  in  the  night  of 
our  ignorance  and  vanity :  so  soon  as  the  light-beam  of  this 
salvation  enters  into  the  soul,  it  cannot  much  esteem  or  affect 
any  thing  below  it,  and  if  those  glances  of  it  which  shine  in  the 
word,  and  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian,  be  so  bright  and  powerful, 
what  then  shall  the  full  sight  and  real  possession  of  it  be  ? 

S.  The  Gospel  is  represented  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  suffer^ 
ings  and  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  means  of  salvation.  The 
worker  of  this  salvation,  whom  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  make 
the  sum  of  all  their  doctrine,  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sum  of 
^t  work  of  xedemptkxi>  (as  we  )^ve  i(  here,)  U  bia  humiliflp 
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tioQ  mmI  exalti^ioii;  his  sufferings,  and  the  glory  diat  £olknrti 
tfacrtupon.  Now,  though  this  senre  as  an  ^icouragement  Id 
Christians  in  their  sufferings,  that  this  is  the  way  by  whiah 
their  Lord  vent  into  his  glory,  and  is  true  also  of  Christ  mya- 
tical,  the  head  with  the  manbers,  as  the  Scriptures  often  teach 
us;  yet  I  conceive  it  is  here  mainly  intended  as  a  summary  of 
die  w<»rk  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  relating  to  the 
aalvation  m^idoned,  ver  10.,  and  as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  aa 
it  18  put  for  it  here.  The  Prophets  inquired,  and  prophesied 
of  that  salvation.  How  ?  By  searching  out,  and  foretelling 
the  sufferings  and  glory  of  Christ.  His  sufferings,  then,  and 
his  afiter-glories  are  our  salvation.  His  suffering  is  the  purchase 
of  our  salvation,  and  his  glory  is  our  assiu'ance  of  it ;  he  aa  our 
head  having  triumphed,  and  being  crowned,  makes  us  likewise 
sure  of  victory  and  triumph.  His  having  entered  on  the  poa- 
aession  of  glory,  makes  our  hope  certain.  This  is  his  prayari 
That  where  he  is,  there  we  may  be  also^  and  this  his  own 
assertion.  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  m^,  I  have  given  them^ 
John  xvii.  ^2,  04.  This  is  his  promise.  Became  I  live,  ye 
dudl  live  also,  John  xiv.  19.  Christ  and  the  believer  are  one; 
this  is  that  great  mystery  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  Ephes.  v.  80. 
Though  it  is  a  common  known  truth,  the  words  and  outside  of  it 
obvious  to  all,  yet  none  can  understand  it  but  they  who  indeed 
partake  of  it.  By  virtue  of  that  union,  their  sins  were  accounted 
his,  and  Christ^s  sufferings  are  accounted  theirs,  and  by  conse- 
quence, his  glory,  the  consequent  of  his  sufferings,  is  likewise 
theirs.  There  is  an  indissoluble  connexion  betwixt  the  life  rf 
Christ,  and  of  a  believer.  Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God; 
and  therefore  while  we  remain  there,  our  life  is  there,  though 
hid,  and  when  he  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  we  likewise 
shall  appear  with  him  in  glory,  Coloss.  iii.  3,  4.  Seeing  the 
-aufferings  and  glory  of  our  Redeemer  are  the  main  subject  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  causes  of  our  salvation,  and  of  our  comfor- 
table persuasion  of  it,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  the 
matter  of  our  thoughts.  Ought  we  rot  daily  to  consider  the 
bittenMss  of  that  cup  of  wrath  he  drank  for  us,  «ud  be  wrought 
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t#  repentflnce  and  haired  of  lin,  to  hare  an  imbittefed  to  us  by 
4}iat  consideradoii,  and  find  the  sweetness  oi  his  love  in  that  he 
did  drink  it,  and  by  that,  be  deeply  possessed  with  love  to  himf 
^hese  things  we  now  and  then  speak  of,  but  they  rink  not  into 
CNir  minds,  as  our  Saviour  exhorts,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
those  same  sufferings.  O  f  that  they  were  engraven  on  our 
hearts,  and  that  sin  were  crucified  in  us,  and  the  world  crucified 
to  usy  and  we  unto  the  worlds  by  the  cross  of  Christ  2  Gal. 
Ti.  14. 

And  let  us  be  frequently  considering  the  glory  wherein  he 
fa,  and  have  our  eye  often  upon  that,  and  our  hearts  solacing 
and  refreshing  themselves  frequently  with  the  thoughts  of  that 
place,  and  condition  whorein  Christ  is,  and  where  our  hopes 
fire,  ere  long  to  behold  him ;  both  to  see  his  glory,  and  to  be 
glorified  with  him,  is  it  not  reason  ?  Yea,  it  is  necessary,  it 
eannot  be  otherwise,  if  our  treasure,  and  Head  be  there, 
that  our  hearts  be  there  likewise.  Matt.  vi.  21.,  Coloss. 
ill.  1,  2. 

The  third  expression  here  of  the  Gospel,  is,  That  it  is  the 
Dectrine  of  Grace.  The  work  of  redemption  itself  and  the 
aeveral  parts  of  it,  and  the  doctrine  revealing  it,  have  all  the 
name  of  Grace ;  because  they  all  flow  from  Free  Grace ;  that 
is  their  spring  and  first  cause. 

And  it  is  this  wherein  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  mainly 
comfortable,  that  it  is  free :  Ye  are  saved  by  grace ^  Eph.  ii.  8. 
It  is  true,  God  requires  faith,  it  is  through  faith  ;  but  he  that 
requires  that,  pves  it  too:  That  is  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the 
gift  of  Gody  Eph.  ii.  8.  It  is  wonderful  grace  to  save  upon 
l)elieving ;  believe  in  Jesus  for  salvation,  and  live  accordingly, 
and  it  is  done ;  there  is  no  more  required  to  thy  pardon,  but 
fliat  thou  receive  it  by  faith.  But  truly  nature  cannot  do  this ; 
ft  is  as  impossible  for  us  of  oiu'selves  to  believe,  as  to  do.  This 
then  is  that  which  makes  it  all  grace  from  beginning  to  end, 
that  Gt)d  not  only  saves  upon  believing,  but  gives  believing  it- 
self. Christ  is  called  not  only  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  pur 
narration;  but  even  ofovrfaithy  Heb.  3dl.  % 
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T^tee  grace  being  rightly  apprefa^ded,  is  that  vrbidx  stays 
the  heart  in  all  estates,  and  keeps  it  from  fainting,  even  in  its 
saddest  times.  What  though  thare  is  nothing  in  myself  Iwl 
matter  of  sorrow  and  discomfort,  it  cannot  be  otherwise:  it  is 
not  from  myself  that  I  look  for  comfort  at  any  time,  but  from 
my  Grod  and  his  free  grace.  Here  is  onnfort  enough  for  all 
times :  when  I  am  at  the  best,  I  ought  not,  I  dare  not,  rely  upon 
myself;  when  I  am  at  the  worst,  I  may,  and  should  rdy  upon 
Christ,  and  his  sufficient  grace.  Though  I  be  the  vilest  sinner 
that  ever  came  to  him,  yet  I  know  he  is  more  gracious  than  I 
am  sinful;  yea,  the  more  my  sin  is,  the  more  gloiy  will  it  be 
to  his  grace  to  pardon  it ;  it  will  appear  the  richer.  Doth  not 
David  argue  thus,  PsaL  xxv.  11.  For  thy  name*s  sake^  O 
Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity^  for  it  is  great.  But  it  is  an 
empty  fi^dtless  notion  of  grace,  to  consider  it  only  in  the  gens- 
ral,  and  in  a  wandering  way :  we  are  to  look  upon  it  partion- 
larly,  as  addressed  to  us ;  and  it  is  not  enough  that  it  cones 
to  us,  in  the  message  of  him  that  brings  it  only  to  our  ear,  but, 
that  we  may  know  what  it  is,  it  must  come  into  us ;  then  it  is 
ours  indeed.  But  if  it  come  to  us  in  the  message  only,  and 
we  send  it  away  again,  if  it  shall  so  depart,  we  had  better 
never  have  heard  of  it :  it  will  leave  a  guiltiness  b^nd  it, 
that  shall  make  all  our  sins  weigh  much  heavier  than  befcn^. 

Inquire  whether  you  have  entertained  this  grace  or  not ; 
whether  it  be  come  to  you,  and  into  you,  or  not ;  whether  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you^  as  our  Saviour  speaks,  Luke 
xvii.  SI.  It  is  the  most  woful  condition  that  can  be,  not  to 
be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet  to  fall  short,  and 
miss  of  it.  The  grace  of  God  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  is  en- 
treating you  daily  to  receive  it,  is  willing  to  become  yours,  if 
you  reject  it  not.  Were  your  eyes  open  to  behold  the  beauty 
and  excellency  of  this  grace,  there  would  need  no  deliberation; 
yea,  you  would  endure  none.  Desire  your  eyes  to  be  opened, 
and  enlightened  from  above,  that  you  may  know  it,  and  your 
hearts  opened,  that  you  may  be  happy  by  receiving  it. 

The  Apostle,  spiking  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  foundation  of 
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our  faith,  calls  him  The  samcy  yesterday,  and  to-day y  and  for 
€9er.    Heb.  xiii.  8.     Yesterday ,  under  the  Law,  to-day ,  in 
those  primitive  times,  nearest  his  incarnation,  and /or  ever,  in 
all  succeeding  ages.    And  the  resemblance  holds  good  between 
the  two  cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  two  testa* 
Himts:  those  had  their  faces  toward  one  another,  and  both 
toward  the  mercy-seat;    and   tltese  look  to   one  another  in 
their  doctrine,  agreeing  perfectly,  and  both  look  to  Christ,  the 
true  marcy-seat,   and   the  great  subject  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thus  we  see  here:  the  things  which  the  Prophets  foretold  as 
%a  come,  and  the  Apostles  reported  were  accomplished,  were 
the  same,  and  from  the  same  Spirit ;  they  were  the  sufferings 
cf  Christy  and  his  after  glory y  and  in  them  our  salvaticm  by 
free  grace.     The  prophecies  look  forward  to  the  times  of  the 
Goqpel ;  and  the  things  then  fulfilled,  look  back  to  the  pro- 
phecies ;  and  each  confirms  the  other,  meeting  all  in  Christ, 
who  is  their  truth  and  centre. 

We  have  qx>ken  already  of  the  Author,  and  Subject  of  this 
salvation.  Now  we  come  to  say  something.  III.  Concerning 
the  worth  of  those  who  are  employed  about  it,  as  well  in  ad- 
nunUtering  to  it,  as  in  adiniring  it.  And  theae  are,  the  Pro- 
phets  and  the  Apostles :  the  first  foretold  what  was  to  come, 
the  second  preached  them  when  they  came  to  pass. 

In  the  Prc^hets,  there  are  three  things  here  remarked. 
1.  Their  diligence.  %  The  success  of  it.  S.  The  extait  of 
its  usefulness. 

1.  This  their  diligence  disparages  not  their  extraordinary 
visions  and  revelations,  and  that  which  is  added,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  them,  and  did  foretel  the  things  to 
oome. 

It  was  thar  constant  duty,  and  they  being  sensible  of  their 
diUy,  made  it  their  constant  exerdse,  to  search  into  Divine 
mysteries  by  meditation  and  prayer;  yea,  and  by  reading 
such  holy  writers  as  were  already  extant  in  their  tunes,  as 
Daniel  ix.  S.  x.  11.  For  which  cause,  some,  taking  the  wend 
Mtivdy,  conoeive  Danid  to  be  called  there  a  tmn  of  desires^ 
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because  of  his  great  desire,  and  diligent  search  after  the  kii6ir« 
ledge  of  those  high  things.  And  in  this  diligent  way  they 
constantly  waited  for  those  revelations  which  sometimes  when 
it  seemed  good  unto  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  were  imparted  imtd 
them. 

••  Prophecy  resideth  not  (say  the  Hebrew  doctors)  but  in  A 
<<  man  who  is  great  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  whose  affectidiMi 
••  overcome  him  not  in  any  worldly  things,  but  by  his  knew-^ 
^*  ledge  he  overcometh  his  affections  continually :  on  such  II 
'*  man  the  Holy  Spirit  cometh  down,  and  his  soul  is  associated 
*'  to  the  angels,  and  he  is  changed  to  another  man.^  Thui 
Maimonides. 

It  was  the  way  of  the  prince  of  darkness  amongst  the  {dol»« 
trous  Grentiles,  to  speak  either  through  senseless  statues,  ai 
where  he  uttered  his  oracles  by  such  profane  prophets  as  he 
had,  to  cause  them  in  a  fury  to  mumble  forth  words  which  thqf 
understood  not,  and  knew  not  what  they  said.     But  the  Spifrff 
of  God,  being  Lights  and  the  holy  prophets  inspired  with  it, 
they  being  dib'gent  attendants  on  its  motions,  and  searchers  of 
the  mysteries  of  salvation,  understood  well  what  their  business 
Was,  and  to  what  purpose  those  things  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  tended,  which  they  by  inspiration  did  foretel ;  and 
therefore  bended  their  thoughts  this  way,  pra3nng,  and  seardl* 
ing,  and  waiting  for  answers,  studying  to  keep  the  passage,  as 
it  were  open,  for  the  beams  of  those  Divine  revelations   to 
come  in  at ;  not  to  have  their  spirits  clogged  and  stopped  with 
earthly  and  sinful  affections,  endeavouring  for  that  calm  and 
quiet  composure  of  spirit,  in  which  the  voice  of  God's  spirit 
might  be  the  better  heard.     See  Psal.  Ixxx.  v.  8,  and  Hab. 
ii.  1 ;  in  botli  which  places  follows  an  excellent  prophecy  con* 
cemlng  Christ  and  that  salvation  which  he  wrought  for  his 
people. 

Were  the  prophets  not  exempted  from  the  pains  of  search 
and  inquiry,  who  had  the  spirit  of  God  not  only  in  a  high 
measure,  but  after  a  singular  manner?    How  unbeseeming, 

theiQ,  ate  sbthfUlnesd  and  idleness  in  Hd !   Whether  is  it,  dtttt 
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we  judge  ofimielves  advantaged  tdth  more  of  the  Spirit  than 
those  holy  men,  or  that  we  esteem  the  doctrine  and  mysteries^ 
of  salvation,  on  which  they  bestowed  so  much  of  their  labour, 
unworthy  of  ours?  These  are  both  so  gross,  that  we  shall  be^ 
loth  to  own  either  of  them ;  and  yet,  our  laziness  and  negli^ 
gence  in  searching  after  these  things,  seems  to  charge  us  with 
some  such  thought  as  one  of  those. 

You  will  say.  This  concerns  those  wha  succeed  to  the  work 
of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  in  ordinary,— the  ministers  of 
the  (jospel.     And  it  doth  indeed  fall  first  upon  them.     It  i» 
their  task  indeed  to  be  diligent,  and,  as  the  Apostle  exhart» 
his   Timothy,   to  attend  on  readings   1  Tim.  iv.  13 ;  but, 
above  all,  to  study  to  have  much  experimental  knowledge  of 
God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  this  end,  to  disaitangld 
and  free  themselves,  as  much  as  is  possiUe,  from  k)w^  things, 
hi  bidder  to  the  search  of  heavenly  mysteries.     Pix)v.  xviii*  1. 
As  they  are  called  angels,  so  ought  they  to  be,  as  much  a^ 
they  can  attain  to  it,  in  a  constant  nearness  unto  Grod^  and  9U 
tendance  on  him,  like  unto  the  angels,  and  to  look  muc^  into 
these  things  as  the  angels  here  are  said  to  do;  to  endeavour  to 
have  iheii  souls  piuified  froin  the  affections  of  sin,  that  the  light 
of  Divine  truth  may  shine  clear  in  them,  and   not  be  fogged^ 
akid  misted  with  filthy  vapours :  to  have  the  impressions  of  Ood 
elearly  written  in  their  breasts,   not  mixed  and  blurred  with 
earthly  characters ;  seasoning  all  their  readings  imd  commcli 
studies  with  much  prayer,  and  divine  meditation.     They  who 
tbfarene  most  with  the  king,  and  are  inward  with  him,  know 
most  of  the  affairs  of  state,  and  even  the  secrets  of  them,  which 
are  hid  from  others:  and  certainly  those  of  God's  messengerl 
who  are  oftenest  with  himself,  cannot  but  luiderstand  their  bu^ 
^tiess  best,  and  know  most  of  his  meaning,  and  the  affairs  of  hit 
klngdbm ;  and  to  that  end  it  is  confessed,  that  singular  dili* 
gence  is  required  in  them.     But  seeing  the  lAjrd  hath  said  with* 
dUt  exception,  that  His  secret  is  mtk  them  that  fear  hifHj  Psal. 
jtxf .  14.,  and  that  he  will  reveal  Himself  and  his  saving  truths 
tb  Choise  that  humbly  seek  them)  do  not  a&y  of  you  loyoiirseliEii 
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SO  much  utjury,  as  to  debar  yoursdves  froxa  sharing  in  jrour 
measure  o£  the  search  of  these  same  things,  which  were  the 
study  of  the  prophets,  and  which  by  their  study  and  publish- 
ing them,  are  made  the  more  accessible  and  easy  to  us.  Con- 
sider that  they  do  concern  us  universally,  if  we  would  be  saved; 
fiir  it  is  salvation  here  that  they  studied.  Search  the  Scrips 
turesy  says  our  Saviour,  John  v.  39-,  and  that  is  the  motive, 
if  there  can  be  any  that  may  be  thought  in  reason  pressing 
eoonghj  or  if  we  do  indeed  think  so,  Far  in  them  ye  think  ta 
have  eternal  life.  And  it  is  there  to  be  found :  Christ  is  thai 
sahatian  and  this  eternal  life.  And  he  adds  further.  It  is 
thejf  Xtheae  Scriptures)  that  testify  of  me.  These  are  th0 
golden  mines  in  which  alone  the  abiding  treasures  of  etemig^ 
aie  to  be  found,  and  therefore  worthy  all  the  digging  and  paina 
we  can  bestow  on  them. 

Besides  their  industry  in  this  inquiry  and  search^  there  are 
here  expressed  their  ardent  affection  to  the  thing  they  prophe- 
ned  of,  and  their  longings  and  wishes  for  its  accomplishmenty 
viz.,  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  the  top 
of  all  their  desires,  the  great  Hope  and  the  Light  of  Israd. 
No  wond^  they  desired  his  day^  who  had  so  much  joy  in  the 
seeing  it  so  far  off,  as  over  the  head  almost  of  two  thousand 
years.  Faith  overlooking  them,  and  foreseeing  it  so  in  Ainu- 
ham,  his  heart  danced  for  joy.  John  viii.  56,  Abraham  saw 
my  day  and  rejoiced. 

And  this  is  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  expressicms 
in  that  mystical  song,  as  they  suit  those  times  of  the  Jewish 
Chiurch,  breathing  out  her  longings  for  die  coming  of  her  be- 
loved. His  speaking  by  the  prophets  was  his  voice  as  afar  off; 
but  his  incarnation  was  his  coming  near,  and  kissing  his  Church 
icith  the  kisses  of  his  mouth.  Cant.  i.  1.  And  to  omit  other 
expressions  throughout  the  song,  the  last  chapter,  ver  1,  is  ten« 
der  and  pathetical,  O  !  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother ,  &c. ; 
and  the  last  words  of  it,  Make  haste ^  my  beloved,  and  be  thou 
like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart  upon  tlie  mountains  of  spices.  And 
when  this  salvation  came  in  the  fulness  of  time^  we  see  bow 
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joyfully  good  old  Simeon  embraces  it,  and  thought  he  had 
seen  enough,  and  therefore  upon  the  sight  desired  to  have  his  eyes 
closed :  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace^for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation.  Luke  ii.  29.  Therefore  oiur  Saviour  says  to 
his  Apostles,  Matt.  xiii.  16,  Blessed  are  your  eyes  for  they  seCj 
for  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those 
things  which  ye  see^  and  have  not  seen  them.  This  is  He,  whom 
we  disesteem  and  make  so  small  account  of,  being  now  so  clearly 
levealed,  whom  they  studied,  and  sought,  and  wished  so  much 
£ir,  so  many  ages  before. 

Uly.  The  success  o{  their  search  is  remarked;  in  seeking 
Aey  found  the  certainty,  and  the  time  of  his  coming;  they 
sought  out  till  they  found,  and  then  they  prophesied  of  that 
Btthration  and  grace ;  they  searched  what,  and  what  manner  of 
^W,  and  the  Spirit  did  manifestly  foretel  it  them. 

They  sought  to  know  what  manner  of  time  it  should  come 
to  pass,  viz..,  in  a  time  of  great  distress,  and  bad  estate  of  the 
people,  as  all  the  prophets  testify ;  and  particularly  that  place^ 
Gren.  xlix.  10,  gives  an  express  character  of  the  time ;  though 
there  be  some  diversity  of  exposition  of  the  particular  words^ 
yet  the  main  sense  is  agreed  on  by  all  sound  interpreters,  and 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  hath  it  expressly,  that  that  Shiloh  is 
the  Messiah. 

And  of  his  su£Perings  and  after-glories  they  prophesied  vety 
clearly,  as  Psal.  xxii.,  Isa.  liii.,  &c.  And  our  Saviour  himself 
makes  use  of  their  testimony  in  both  these  points^  Luke  xxiv. 

5B6— 27. 

Sdly.  There  is  the  benefit  of  their  search  and  finding,  in  the 
extent  of  it,  verse  12,  to  the  beUevers  in  the  Apostles^  times^ 
and  to  the  succeeding  Christian  Church,  and  so  to  us  in  these 
days ;  but  in  some  peculiar  sense  the  Prophets  ministered  to 
the  people  of  those  times  wherein  Christ  did  sufier  and  enter 
into  glory,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first  who  enjoyed  the 
accomplishment  of  those  prophecies,  they  bang  fulfilled  in  their 
own  days. 
The  PropheU  knew  well  that  the  things  they  prophesied 
Vol.  L  H 


were  pot  to  be  fulfilled  in  their  own  times,  wd  therefore  19 
their  prophesying  concemii)g  them,  though  both  themfielvoi 
and  the  pec^le  of  God  who  were  contemporary  with  them  did 
reap  the  comibrt  of  that  doctrine,  and  were  by  faith  partaken 
of  the  same  salvation,  and  so  it  was  to  themselves  as  well  as  of 
us,  yet  in  regard  of  the  accomplishment,  they  knew  it  wi# 
xiot  to  themselves,  it  was  not  to  be  brought  to  pass  in 
in  their  days ;  and  therefore,  speaking  of  the  glory  of  Cbristll 
kingdom,  they  often  for^tel  it  for  the  latter  days^  as  their  i^misa 
is.  And  as  we  have  the  things  they  prophesied  of,  sp  we  baiva 
this  peculiiur  benefit  of  t^eir  prc^hecies,  that  their  suiting  so 
perfectly  with  th^  event  ai^d  perfbrmaacei  sarv^  wuch  tp  ^9V» 
firm  our  Christian  faith. 

There  is  a  foolish  and  miserable  way  of  verifying  this  «](|M?ifr 

sion, — men  ministering  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  othar^  noA 

not  to  themselves ;  carrying  it  all  in  their  heads  and  tongues, 

and  none  of  it  in  their  hearts ;  not  hearing  it  even  while  tbey 

preach  it ;  e^ctendipg  the  bread  of  life  to  others,  and  o^tiag 

none  of  it  themselves.    And  this  the  Apostle  says  that  he  w|| 

most  careful  to  avoid,  and  therefore  dealt  severely  with  hia  bodyi 

that  it  mi^t  not  in  this  way  endanger  his  soul.     /  beat  doun^ 

my  body  J  says  he,  and  keep  it  in  subjection^  lesty  when  I  hap0 

preached  to  others,  I  myself  shotdd  be  a  cast-away ,  1   Cqr, 

ix.  27.     It  is  not  in  this  sense  that  the  prophets  ministered  to 

others,  and  not  to  themselves.     No,  they  had  joy  and  comfgrt 

in  the  very  hopes  of  the  Redeemer  to  come,  and  in  the  belief  gf 

the  things  which  any  others  had  spoken,  and  which  themselves 

spake  concerning  him.     And  thus  the  true  preachers  of  the 

Gospel,  though  their  ministerial  gifts  are  for  the  use  of  others, 

yet  that  salvation  which  they  preach,  they  lay  hold  on  and  paiw 

take  of  themselves ;  as  your  boxes,  wherein  perfumes  are  kqpl 

for  garments  and  other  uses,  are  themselves  perfumed  by  keep* 

ing  them. 

We  see  how  the  Prophets  ministered  it  as  the  never-i 
consolation  of  the  Church  in  those  days,  in  all  their 
It  is  wonderAil  when  they  are  foretelling  either  tha  sorroiiniand 
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afflictions,  or  the  temporal  restoraticm  and  deliverances  of  that 
people  of  the  Jews,  what  sudden  outleaps  they  will  make,  to 
speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  days  of  the 
Gospel,  insomuch  that  he  who  considers  not  the  spirit  they 
were  moved  by,  would  thiidc  it  were  incoherence  and  imperti* 
nency ;  but  they  knew  well  what  they  meant,  that  those  netM 
were  never  unseasonable,  nor  beside  the  purpose,  that 
the  sweetness  of  those  thoughts,  viz.^  the  eonsideration  of 
die  Messiah,  was  able  (to  such  as  believed)  to  allay  the  bitterest 
distresses,  and  that  the  great  deliverance  He  was  to  work,  was 
the  top  and  sum  of  all  deliverances.  Thus  their  prophecies  of 
Him  were  present  comfort  to  themselves  and  other  bdievers 
dien :  and  further,  were  to  serve  for  a  clear  evidence  of  the 
Divine  truth  of  those  mysteries  in  the  days  of  the  Crospel,  in 
and  after  their  fulfihnent. 

This  sweet  stream  of  their  doctrine  did,  as  the  rivers,  make 
its  own  banks  fertile  and  pleasant  as  it  ran  by,  and  flowed  still 
forward  to  after  ages,  and  by  the  confluence  of  hkh^  such  pro- 
phecies, grew  greater  as  it  went,  till  it  fell  in  with  the  main 
current  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament,  both  acted  and 
preached  by  the  Great  Prophet  himself  whom  they  foretold  as 
i(P  come,  and  recorded  by  his  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  thus 
united  into  one  river,  clear  as  crystal.  This  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion in  the  Scriptures,  hath  still  refreshed  the  city  of  Grod,  his 
church  under  the  Grospel,  and  still  shall  do  so,  till  it  empty 
itself  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

The  first  discovery  we  have  of  this  stream  nearest  its  source, 
the  eternal  purpose  of  Divine  mercy,  is  in  that  promise  which 
the  Lord  himself  preached  in  few  words  to  our  first  parents,  who 
had  newly  made  themselves  and  their  race  miserable :  The 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  break  the  head  of  the  serpent,  Gren. 
ifi.  15. 

The  agreement  of  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets  with  the 
things  themselves,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  following, 
(the  other  kind  of  men  employed  in  this  salvation),  make  up 
one  organ^  or  great  instrument,  tuned  by  the  same  hand,  and 
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sounding  by  the  same  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl ;  and  that  is 
expressed  here,  as  the  common  authority  of  the  doctrine  in  both, 
and  the  cause  of  their  harmony  and  agreement  in  it. 

All  these  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghosty  the  calling 
of  prophets  and  apostles  and  evangelists j  and  the  ordinary 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  by  pastors  and  teachers^  tend  to  that 
great  design  which  God  hath  in  building  his  churchy  in  making 
up  that  great  assembly  of  all  the  elect,  to  enjoy  and  praise  him 
for  all  eternity,  Eph.  iv.  11.  For  this  end  he  sent  his  Son  out 
of  his  bosom,  and  for  this  end  he  sends  forth  his  messengers  to 
divulge  that  salvation  which  his  Son  hath  wrought,  and  sends 
down  his  Spirit  upon  them,  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  so  high 
a  service.  Those  cherubim  wonder  how  guilty .  man  escapes 
their  flaming  swords,  and  re-enters  paradise.  The  angels  see 
that  their  companions  who  fell  are  not  restored,  but  behold 
their  room  filled  up  with  the  spirits  of  just  men,  and  they  envy 
it  not :  Which  mystery  the  angels  desire  to  look  into ;  and  thi^ 
is  added  in  the  close  of  these  words  for  the  extoUing  of  it. 

The  angels  look  upon  what  they  have  seen  already  fulfilled, 
with  delight  and  admiration,  and  what  remains,  namely,  the  full 
accomplishment  of  this  great  work  in  the  end  of  time,  they  look 
upon  with  desire  to  see  it  finished ;  it  is  not  a  slight  glance  they 
take  of  it,  but  they  fix  their  eyes  and  looks  stedfastly  cm 
it,  viz,^  that  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifested  in 
the  flesh ;  and  it  is  added,  seen  of  angels  ^  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

The  Word  made  fleshy  draws  the  eyes  of  those  glorious  spirits, 
and  possesses  them  with  wonder  to  see  the  Almighty  Godhead 
joined  with  the  weakness  of  a  man,  yea  of  an  infant.  He  that 
stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  bound  up  in  swaddling  clothes ! 
and  to  surpass  all  the  wonders  of  his  life,  this  is  beyond  all  ad- 
miration, that  the  Lord  of  life  was  subject  to  death,  and  that 
his  love  to  rebellious  mankind,  moved  him  both  to  take  on  and 
lay  down  that  life.  ' 

It  is  no  wonder  the  angels  admire  these  things,  and  delight 
to  look  upon  them ;  but  it  is  strange  that  we  do  not  so.  They 
view  them  steadfastly,  and  we  neglect  them :  either  we  consider 
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them  not  at  all,  or  give  them  but  a  transient  look,  half  an  eye. 
That  which  was  the  great  business  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  both  for  their  own  times,  and  to  convey  them  to  us, 
we  regard  not ;  and  turn  our  eyes  to  foolish  wandering  thoughts, 
which  angels  are  ashamed  at.  They  are  not  so  concerned  in 
this  great  mystery  as  we  are ;  they  are  but  mere  beholders,  in 
comparison  of  us,  yea,  they  seem  rather  to  be  losers  some  way, 
in  that  our  nature,  in  itself  inferior  to  theirs,  is  in  Jesus  Christ 
exalted  above  theirs,  Heb.  ii.  16.  We  bow  down  to  the  earth, 
and  study,  and  grovel  in  it,  rake  into  the  very  bowels  of  it,  and  - 
content  ourselves  with  the  outside  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christy  and  look  not  within  it;  but  they,  having  no  will  nor 
desire  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  being  pure  flames  of  fire  burn- 
ing only  in  love  to  him,  are  no  less  delighted  than  amazed  with 
the  bottomless  wcthders  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  shining  in^ 
the  work  of  oiu*  redemption. 

It  is  our  shame  and  our  folly,  that  we  lose  ourselves  and  our 
thoughts  in  poor  childish  things,  and  trifle  away  our  days  we 
know  not  how,  and  let  these  rich  mysteries  lie  unregarded. 
They  look  up  upon  the  Deity  in  itself  with  continual  admira- 
tion; but  then  they  look  down  to  this  mystery  as  another 
wonder.  We  give  them  an  ear  in  public,  and  in  a  cold  formal 
way  stop  conscience's  mouth  with  some  religious  performances 
in  private,  and  no  more ;  but  to  have  deep  and  frequent  thoughts 
and  to  be  ravished  in  the  meditation  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  once 
on  the  cross,  and  now  in  glory, — how  few  of  us  are  acquainted 
with  this! 

We  see  here  excellent  company,  and  examples  not  only  of 
the  best  of  men  that  have  been, — ^we  have  them  for  fellow^ser*  - 
vants  and  fellow-students, — ^but,  if  that  can  persuade  us,  we 
may  all  study  the  same  lesson  with  the  very  angels,  and  have 
the  same  thoughts  with  them.  This  the  soul  doth,  which  often 
entertains  itself  with  the  delightful  admiration  of  Jesus  Christ 
apd  the  redemption  he  hath  wrought  for  us. 
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Ver.  13.  Wherefore*  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  nund,  be  sober,  and  hoft 
to  the  end,  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revek« 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  great  error  of  man'^s  mind,  and  the  cause  of  all  his  errosti 
of  life»  is  the  di vertm^  of  the  soul  from  Grod^  and  turning  dowft* 
ward  to  inferior  oonfideaces  and  comforts;  and  this  mischoioe  ii 
the  very  root  of  all  our  miseries ;  therefore  the  main  end  of  the 
holy  word  of  God,  is  to  imtie  the  hearts  of  men  from  the  worU^ 
and  reduce  them  to  God  as  their  only  rest  and  soUd  ctnaa^rt ; 
and  this  is  here  the  Apostle^s  mark  at  which  all  the  preeediiy 
discourse  aims  ;  it  all  meets  and  terminates  in  this  exhortation^ 
Wherefore,  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind. 

In  the  words  are  these  three  things,  1^/,  The  great  stay  ani 
oomfort  of  the  doul,  whidi  the  Apostle  repeats,  and  represemi- 
to  his  afflicted  brethren,  ^y.  His  exciting  them  to  the  r^jlM- 
apprehension  and  conjBdent  expectation  of  it.  Sdly,  The  fa- 
fisrenoe  of  that  exhortation. 

.  I.  The  great  matter  of  their  comfort  is.  The  grace  w/nch  ii- 
to  be  brought  to  them  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Som#' 
for  grace  read  joy,  having  as  it  seems,  for  xa'^iv  read  x«/>*»  i 
the  words  are  not  more  near  one  to  another,  than  the  thin^ 
they  signify,  graee  and  joy ;  but  it  is  most  commonly  thus 
read. 

The  estate  of  grace  and  that  of  glory,  are  not  only  so  insepa- 
rably connected,  but  so  like  one  to  the  other ;  yea,  so  essentially 
the  same,  that  the  same  expressions  in  Scripture  do  often  fit 
both  of  them ;  and  so  fit  them,  that  it  is  doubtful  for  which  of 
the  two  to  understand  them :  but  the  hazard  is  not  great,  seeing 
th^  are  so  near,  and  so  one,  graee  being  glory  begun,  and 
glory  grace  completed,  and  both  are  often  called  the  kingdom 
of  God.  So  the  grace  here  said  to  be  brought  to  them^  is 
either  the  Doctrine  of  grace  in  the  Gospel,  wherein  Jesus 
Christ  is  revealed,  and  that  grace  in  him;  (for  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  every  clause  of  it,  holds  in  him ;  His 
precious  name  runs  through  it  all;)  or,  it  is  the  Grace  of 
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iUi^tidn  which  is  to  be  Mij  perfected  at  th6  last  and  dearest 
fHtM\6ti  of  Jesiw  Christ,  And  for  this  rathd- 1  take  It  hert, 
inasmuch  as  the  Apostle^s  nearest  foregoing  words  wefe  cbii- 
difniftg  it,  afid  it  Is  m.  up  hei-e  ad  fh6  object  of  hope,  which, 
ffioogh  often  put  for  fsdth,  jet,  in  iti$  pfop^  notion,  lookd  out 
(d  tliat  which  is  to  cotirte. 

TWs  ra  the  last  act  of  Grace,  and  y6t  still  it  is  called  by  iu 
0Wtt  name,  and  not  tum^  into  the  name  of  merit,  notwith- 
tffftdding  aD  the  obedience  and  all  the  dutfi^rings  of  the  saints 
that  have  gone  before  it ;  yea,  even  the  salvation  to  be  re- 
f>edled  to  them,  is  called  Grace.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist 
Otk  this,  for  certainly  none  who  partake  of  grace,  will  be  of 
ttiother  mind,  or  ^er  admit  the  mixture  of  the  least  notion  of 
self-deserving. 

Though  much  dispute  hath  been  bestowed  on  this,  and 
Questions  hate  been  inultiplying  in  the  disputant^s  hands,  (as  ig 
tidual  in  controversies,)  one  growing  out  of  another,  yet  truly 
.  I  think  the  debate  in  this  matter  to  be  but  waste ;  it  is  not 
only  against  the  voice  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  grace  itself  in 
the  soul,  but  eVen  against  Sound  reason,  to  imagine  any  merit- 
ing, properly  taken,  in  any  mere  creature  at  hisCreator^s  hand, 
trtlO  hath  given  him  his  being ;  of  which  gift  alt  his  services 
add  dbedieSice  fall  short,  so  thai  he  can  never  come  to  be  upon 
€fteti  disengaged  terms,  much  less  to  oblige  anew,  and  deserve 
fiomewhat  further.  Besides,  that  same  grace  by  which  any 
6Xk6  serves  and  obeys  God,  is  likewise  his  own  gift,  as  it  is 
said,  1  Chron.  xxix.  14,  All  things  come  of  thee ^  and  of  thine 
own  have  I  given  thee.  Both  the  ability  and  the  Will  of 
giving  to  hi(n,  are  from  him ;  so  that  in  these  respects,  not 
angels,  rior  man  in  miiocency,  could  properly  merit  at  the 
haiids  of  God,  much  less  man  lost,  redeemed  dgam,  and  so 
coming  under  the  new  obligation  of  infinite  mercy.  And  this 
is  so  evident  a  truth,  that  the  most  learned  and  most  ingenious 
Jesuits  and  schoolmen  have  in  divers  passages  of  their  writings 
acknowledged  it,  that  there  cannot  be  any  compensation,  aJid 
much  less  merit  from  the  creature  to  God,  but  only  in  relatioii 
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bis  own  free  purpose,  and  the  tenor  of  his  word  and  oora- 
nant,  which  is  inviolable,  because  be  is  imchangeable,  and 
truth  itself. 

His  first  grace  he  gives  freely,  and  no  less  freely  the  in- 
creases of  it,  and  with  the  same  gracious  hand  sets  the  crown 
of  glory  upon  all  the  grace  that  he  hath  given  before.  It  ia 
but  the  following  forth  of  his  own  work,  and  fulfilling  his  own 
thoughts  of  free  love,  which  love  hath  no  cause  but  in  himself, 
and  finds  none  worthy,  but  gives  them  all  the  worthiness  they 
have,  and  accepts  of  their  love,  not  as  worthy  in  itself  to  be 
accepted,  but  because  he  himself  hath  wrought  it  in  them. 
Not  only  the  first  tastes,  but  the  full  draught  of  the  waters  of 
life  is  freely  given.  Rev.  xxii.  17 ;  nothing  is  brought  with 
them  but  thirst 

That  is  to  be  brought.^  Not  that  is  brought^  or,  that  shall 
be  brought  J  but,  if  we  will  render  it  strictly,  it  is,  that  is  a 
bringing  to  you.  That  blessedness,  that  consummation  of 
grace  the  saints  are  hastening  forward  to,  walking  on  in  their 
way  wheresoever  it  lies  indiflferently,  through  honour  and  dis» 
honour,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  2  Cor.  vi.  8. 
And  as  they  are  hastening  to  it,  it  is  hastening  to  them  in  the 
course  of  time ;  every  day  brings  it  nearer  to  them  than 
before ;  and  notwithstanding  all  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the 
way,  they  who  have  their  eye  and  hopes  upon  it,  shall  arrive 
at  it,  and  it  shall  be  brought  safe  to  their  hand ;  all  the  malice 
of  men  and  devils  shall  not  be  able  to  cut  them  short  of  this 
grace  that  is  a  bringing  to  them  against  the  day  of  the  revelO' 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ, 

At  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,^  This  is  repeated  fix»n 
the  7th  verse.  And  it  is  termed  a  day  of  revelation,  a  reve^ 
lation  of  the  just  judgment  of  God,  Rom.  ii.  5.  And  thus 
it  would  be  to  all,  were  it  not  that  it  is  withal  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ;  therefore  is  it  a  day  of  grace,  all  light  and 
Wessedness  to  them  who  are  in  him,  because  they  shall 
appear  in  him,  and  if  he  be  glorious,  they  shall  not  be  inglo- 
rious and  ashamed.    Indeed  were  oiu:  secret  sins  then  to  be  set 
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before  our  own  eyes,  in  th^  most  affrighted  visage,  and  to 
be  set  open  to  the  view  of  angels  and  men,  and  to  the  eye  of 
Divine  justice,  and  we  left  alone  so  revealed,  who  is  there  that 
could  gather  any  comfort,  and  would  not  rather  have  their 
thoughts  filled  with  horror  at  the  remembrance  and  expecta- 
tion  of  that  day  P  And  thus  indeed  all  unbelieving  and  un* 
godly  men  may  look  upon  it,  and  find  it  tenible ;  but  to  those 
who  are  shadowed  under  the  robe  of  righteous  Jesus,  yea,  who 
are  made  one  with  him,  and  shall  partake  of  his  glory  in  his 
appearing,  it  is  the  sweetest,  the  most  comfortable  thought  that 
their  souls  can  be  entertained  and  possessed  withal,  to  remem- 
ber this  glorious  revelation  of  their  Redeemer. 

It  is  their  great  grief  here,  not  that  themselves  are  hated  and 
vilified,  but  that  their  Lord  Jesus  is  so  little  known,  and 
therefore  so  much  despised  in  the  world.  He  is  vailed  and 
hid  from  the  world.  Many  nations  acknowledge .  him  not 
at  all;  and  many  of  those  that  do  in  word  confess,  yet  in 
deed  deny  him.  Many  that  have  a  form  of  godliness,  do  not 
only  want,  but  mock  and  scoff  at  the  power  of  it ;  and  to  such 
Christ  is  not  known,  his  excellencies  are  hid  from  their  eyes. 
Now  this  glory  of  their  Lord  being  precious  to  them  that  love 
him,  they  rejoice  much  in  the  consideration  of  this,  that  there 
is  a  day  at  hand,  wherein  he  shall  appear  in  his  brightness  and 
full  of  glory  to  all  nations,  and  all  shall  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge him;  it  shall  be  without  doubt  and  unquestioned  to 
all,  that  he  is  the  Messiah^  the  Redeemer ^  the  Judge  of  the 
World. 

And  as  it  is  the  day  of  His  revelation,  it  is  also  the  revelation 
of  all  the  adopted  sons  of  God  in  him.  See  Rom.  viii.  9*  They 
are  now  accounted  the  refuse  of  the  world,  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  contempt ;  but  then  the  beams  of  Christ'^s  glory  shall  beautify 
them,  and  they  shall  be  known  for  his.  See  1  John  iii.  % 
Col.  iii.  4. 

Next,  there  is,  II.  The  exhortation,  by  which  the  Apostle 
excites  them  to  the  right  apprehension  and  confident  expectation 
of  this  grace — Ho^pe  to  thfi  end.    Tbe  difference  of  these  twp 


gtwM^faitk  and  hope,  k  no  small,  that  the  6ki6  }$  often  t6kM 
for  the  ather  hi  Scripture ;  it  is  but  a  different  aspect  of  tht 
Same  confidence,  fctith  apprehending  the  infallible  trtrth  of  th<M 
Divine  promised  of  which  hope  doth  asstttediy  expect  the  aco6AU 
plishilient,  and  tbat  i*  their  truth ;  So  that  this  immaiiafit^ 
results  from  the  other.  This  is  the  anchor  fixed  within  thii 
YAi],  which  keeps  the  soul  firm  against  all  the  tossings  on  theM 
swelling  seas,  and  the  winds  and  tempests  that  arise  upon  tbettl. 
The  firmest  thing  in  this  inferior  \^orld,  is,  a  believing  soul. 

Faith  establishes  the  heart  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  Uftt  it 
ttp,  being  on  that  rock,  over  the  head  of  all  intervenient  daAt 
gers,  crosses,  and  temptations,  and  sees  the  glory  and  happineAl 
thftt  follow  after  them. 

To  thS  end.]  Or  perfectly:  and  therefore  the  Christian 
deeksmost  earnestly,  and  yet  waits  most  patiently.  Psal.  cxxx.  61 
Indeed,  this  hope  is  perfect  in  continuance,  it  is  a  hcp^ 
unto  the  endy  because  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  although  im- 
perfect  in  degree.  Sometimes  doubtings  are  intermixed  witll 
It  in  the  souls  of  Christians,  yet  this  is  their  infirmity ,  as  the 
Psalmist  speaks,  (Psal.  Ixxvii.  10),  not  the  infirmity  and  insuffl* 
dency  of  the  object  of  their  hope.  Worldly  hopes  are  in  thett 
own  nature  imperfect;  they  do  imply  in  their  very  being, 
doubtfulness  and  wavering,  because  the  things  whereon  they 
are  built,  are  inconstant  and  uncertain,  and  full  of  deceit  6nd 
disappointments.  How  can  that  hope  be  immoveable,  which 
is  built  upon  moving  sands  or  quagmire  ?  That  wliich  is  itself 
unfixed,  cannot  give  stability  to  any  other  thing  resting  upon 
it ;  but  because  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the  immutable  God 
are  the  foundation  of  spiritual  hope,  therefore  it  is  assured,  and 
like  Mount  Zion  that  cannot  be  removed :  (Psal.  cxxv.  1 :)  and 
this  is  its  perfection. 

Now  the  Apostle  exhorts  his  brethren  to  endeavour  to  have 
their  hearts  possessed  with  as  high  a  measure  and  degree  of  this 
hope  as  may  be ;  seeing  in  itself  it  is  so  perfect  and  firm,  so 
ass\u*ed  an  hope,  he  would  have  them  aspire  to  all  the  assu* 
^'ance  and  perfection  of  it  they  can  attain. 
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This  zeroise  of  hope,  as  I  conceive,  is  not  only  t6  have  the 
kabit  of  it  strong  in  the  soul,  but  to  BCt  it  often,  to  be  often 
turning  that  way,  to  view  that  approaching  day  of  liberty : 
Lifi  up  your  headjfy  for  the  day  of  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh.  Luke  xxi.  28.  Where  this  hope  is  often  acted,  it  will 
grow  strong,  as  all  habits  do,  and  where  it  is  strong,  it  wilt 
work  much,  and  delight  to  act  often,  and  will  control  both 
the  doubtings  and  the  other  many  impertinent  thoughts  of  the 
mind,  and  force  them  to  yield  the  place  to  it.  Certainly,  <h^ 
trho  long  much  for  that  coming  of  Christ,  will  often  look  up  to  it. 
We  are  usually  hoping  after  other  things,  which  do  but  offer 
themselves  to  draw  us  after  them,  and  to  scorn  us.  What  afe 
the  breasts  of  most  of  us,  but  so  many  nests  of  foolish  hopes 
and  fears  intermixed,  which  entertain  us  day  and  night,  and 
steal  away  our  precious  hours  from  us,  that  might  be  laid  cut 
80  gainfully  upon  the  wise  and  sweet  thoughts  of  eternity,  and 
upon  the  blessed  and  assured  hope  of  the  coming  of  our  beloved 
Saviour ! 

The  other  words  of  exhortation  here  used,  are  subservient  to 
this  end,  that  this  hope  may  be  the  more  perfect  and  firm ;  a 
nmildr  exhortation  is  much  after  the  same  manner  joined  by 
our  Saviour  (Luke  xii.  35.)  with  the  expectance  and  wait- 
ing for  his  coming ;  and  in  this  posture  the  Israelites,  eating 
the  passover,  were  expecting  their  deliverance ;  so  we  our  full 
and  final  freedom. 

If  you  would  have  much  of  this,  call  off  your  affections  fi^tn 
Other  things,  that  they  may  be  capable  of  much  of  it.  The 
same  eye  cannot  both  look  up  to  Heaven  and  down  to  earth  at  the 
same  time.  The  more  your  affections  are  trussed  up,  and  dis- 
entangled from  the  world,  the  more  expedite  and  active  will 
they  be  in  this  hope :  the  more  sober  they  are,  the  less  will 
they  fill  themselves  with  the  coarse  delights  of  earth,  the  more 
room  will  there  be  in  them,  and  the  more  they  shall  be  filled 
with  this  hope.  It  is  great  foDy  in  our  spiritual  warfare,  to 
diarge  ourselves  superfluously.  The  fulness  of  one  thing, 
hinders  the  receiving  and  admittance  of  any  other,  especially  ct 
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things  so  opposite,  as  these  fiihiesses  are.  Be  not  drunk  with 
wine  J  wherein  is  excess^  but  be  ye  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
saith  tlie  Apostle,  Ephes.  v.  18.  That  is  a  brutish  fulness, 
which  makes  a  man  no  man ;  this  Divine  fulness  makes  him  more 
than  a  man ;  it  were  happy  to  be  so  filled  with  this,  as  that  it 
might  be  called  a  kind  of  drunkenness,  as  it  was  with  the 
Apostles,  Acts  ii. 

Be  sober,]  Or  watch.  The  same  word  signifies  both,  and 
with  good  reason ;  for  you  know  the  unsober  cannot  watdi. 
Now  though  one  main  part  of  sobriety,  and  that  which  more 
properly  and  particularly  bears  this  name,  viz.^  temperance  in 
meat  and  drink,  is  here  intended ;  and  though  against  the 
opposite  to  this,  not  only  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  religion, 
but  even  moral  virtue  inveighs  as  its  special  enemy,  yea  nature 
itself;  and  they  that  only  naturally  consider  the  body  and  its 
interest  of  life  and  health,  find  reason  enough  to  cry  down  this 
base  intemperance,  which  is  so  hateful  by  its  own  deformity, 
and  withal  carries  its  punishment  along  with  it ;  although  (I- 
say)  this  sobriety  is  indeed  most  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  grace  and  of  the  spiritual  temper  of  the  soul,  and  is  here 
intended,  yet,  I  conceive,  it  is  not  all  that  is  here  meant ;  the 
word  is  more  general,  comprehending  the  moderate  and  sober 
use  of  all  things  worldly.  As  the  Apostle  says.  Gird  up  the 
loins  of  your  mi?id,  so  it  is  to  be  understood,  let  your  minds 
be  sober,  all  your  affections  inwardly  attempered  to  your 
spiritual  condition,  not  glutting  yourselves  with  fieshy  and 
perishing  delights  of  any  kind ;  for  the  more  you  take  in  of 
these,  the  less  you  shall  have  of  spiritual  comfort  and  of  this 
perfect  hope.  They  that  pour  out  themselves  upon  present 
delights,  look  not  like  strangers  here,  and  hopeful  expectants  of 
another  life  and  better  pleasures. 

And  certainly,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  will  not  own 
them  for  his  followers,  who  lie  down  to  drink  of  these  waters, 
but  only  such  as  in  passing  take  of  them  with  their  hand.  As 
excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly  and 
lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  cloys 
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up  with  filthy  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirit  should 
pass,  bemiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a 
coach  in  a  deep  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the 
world  and  its  delights,  wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  con- 
dition, makes  it  sickly  and  feeble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers 
and  inactivity,  benumbs  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the 
80ul  with  sleepy  vapours,  makes  it  grow  secure  and  heavy 
in  spiritual  exercises,  and  obstructs  the  way  and  motion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  in  the  soul.  Therefore,  if  you  would  be  spi- 
ritual, healthful,  and  vigorous,  and  enjoy  much  of  the  consola^ 
tions  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober  in  those  of  the  earth, 
and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,  shall  be  certainly  made  up  in 
the  other.  Health,  with  a  good  constitution  of  body,  is  more 
a  constant,  permanent  pleasure,  than  that  of  excess  and  a  mo- 
mentary pleasing  of  the  palate :  thus,  the  comfort  of  this  hope, 
18  a  more  refined  and  more  abiding  contentment,  than  any  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  passing  enjoyments  of  this  world ;  and  it  is 
a  foolish  bargain  to  exchange  a  drachm  of  the  one  for  many 
poimds  of  the  other.  Consider  how  pressingly  the  Apostle  St* 
Paul,  reasons,  1.  Cor.  ix.  25,  And  every  man  that  strivethfor 
the  mastery f  is  temperate  in  ail  things.  And  take  withal  our 
Savioiu'''s  exhortation :  Be  sober  and  watch^  for  ye  know  not 
at  what  hour  your  Lord  will  come.     Matt.  xxv.  13. 

The  double-minded  man  (says  St.  James)  is  unstable  in 
all  his  ways.  Jam.  i.  8.  Although  the  word  usually  signifies 
deoeitfulness  and  dissimulation  of  mind, — answering  to  the 
Hebrew  phrase,  a  heart  and  a  heart, — ^yet  here  I  conceive  it 
hath  another  sense,  agreeable  to  the  Apostle^s  present  dis- 
course and  scope ;  it  implies  doubtfulness  and  unsettled  waver- 
ing of  mind. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  course  of  life  can  be  any  other  than 
uneven  and  incomposed,  if  the  spring  of  it,  the  heart,  whence 
are  the  issues  of  life,  be  so.  A  man  that  is  not  agreed  within, 
not  of  one  mind  with  himself,  although  there  were  nothing  to 
trouble  or  alter  him  from  without,  that  inward  commotion  is  a 
sufficient  principle  and  cause  of  inconstancy.     How  mudi 
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more  then  must  he  waver,  wh&a.  he  is  assaulted^  and  beai  upM 
by  outward  c^poeitions !  He  is  like  the  waves  of  the  $ea^  of 
himself  ever  fluctuating  to  and  fro,  according  to  the  natural 
instability  of  that  element,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  la 
the  tossings  of  all  the  waves  that  arise. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  religion  a  main  thing,  to  have  die  heart 
established  and  fixed  in  the  belief  and  hope  of  the  great  things 
we  look  for :  this  will  beget  strength  of  resolution,  and  eoo- 
stancy  in  action,  and  in  suffering  too.  And  this  is  here  our 
Apostle^s  great  intent,  to  ballast  the  souls  of  his  brethren  with 
this  firm  belief,  that  they  might  sail  even  and  steady  in  those 
seas  oi  trouble.  Wherefore  (says  he),  if  these  things  we  have 
spoken  be  thus,  if  there  ia  indeed  truth  in  them,  and  you  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so,  what  remains  tlien,  but  to  resolve  for  it  upon 
any  term8»  to  fit  out  for  the  journey,  whatsoever  be  the  diff- 
culties,  and  amid  them  all  to  keep  up  the  soul  by  that  oertaia 
hope  that  will  not  disappoint  us  ? 

What  he  hath  said  brfore,  is,  as  it  were,  shewing  them 
some  fruits,  some  clusters  of  grapes,  of  that  promised  land ; 
and  this  exhortation  is  answerable  to  CaleVs  words,  Numb. 
xiii.  80,  Seeing  it  so  good  a  land,  let  us  go  up  and  possess  it. 
Though  there  be  fleshly  objects,  sons  of  Anak,  giants  of 
temptations,  and  afflictions,  and  sins  to  be  overcome,  ere  it  be 
o\u*s,  yet  it  is  well  worth  all  our  labour,  and  our  God  hath 
ascertained  us  of  the  victory,  and  given  us  by  his  own  word, 
imdoubted  hope  of  possessing  it. 

That  which  he  principally  exhorts  unto  in  this  verse,  is,  the 
right  placing  and  firm  continuing  of  our  hope.  When  we 
consider  how  much  of  our  life  is  token  up  tliis  way,  in  hoping 
for  things  we  have  not,  and  that  even  they  who  have  most  of 
what  others  are  desiring  and  pursuing,  are  still  hoping  for 
somewhat  further,  that  when  men  have  attained  one  thing, 
though  it  be  something  they  promised  themselves  to  rest  con- 
tented withal,  yet  presently  upon  obtaining  it,  hope  begins  to 
find  out  some  new  matter  for  itself ;  I  say,  considering  the  in- 
eessaat  working  of  this  passion  throughout  our  life,  it  is  of 
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yery  much  ooDcemment  for  us  to  give  it  a  right  object,  and 
not  still  to  be  living  in  vanity  and  uncertainty.  Here  is,  then, 
that  for  our  hope  to  apply  itself  to,  after  whidi  it  needs  not 
change,  nor  can  change  without  the  greatest  loss.  Hope  for 
the  grace  that  is  coming  at  the  revelation  of  Jems  Christ; 
bestow  all  your  hope  on  this,  and  recall  it  not.  Hope  perfectly^ 
and  to  the  end. 

The  other  part  of  the  exhortation  relates  to  this  as  the  main 
eadi  and  in  the  original  nms  in  this  form :  Wherefore,  girding 
up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  being  sober j  hope.  And  to  the 
fnd  that  hope  may  be  the  more  perfect  and  endure  to  the  end« 
^d  be  more  like  itself,  i.  e.,  heavenly,  your  minds  must  be 
freed  from  the  earth,  that  they  may  set  for  Heaven.  And  this  is 
^pressed  in  two  several  words,  but  both  meaning  much  the 
same  thing :  that  temper  of  sobriety ,  and  that  posture  ot  beiog 
girti  are  no  other  than  the  same  removal  of  earthly  minded* 
Bess  and  incumbering  cares  and  desires  of  earthly  things. 

Gird  up  the  loins.]     The  custom  of  those  countries  was, 
that  weijuring  long  garments,  they  trussed  them  up  for  work  or 
a  journey.     Chastity  is  indeed  a  Christian  grace,  and  a  grenit 
part  of  the  soul'^s  freedom  and  spiritualness,  and  fits  it  m\ic)i 
for  Divine  things,  yet  I  think  it  is  not  so  particul|u*ly  and  en- 
tirely intended  in  this  expression,  as  St.  Jerpme  and  others 
take  it ;  for  though  the  girding  of  the  loins  seemed  to  them  to 
favour  that  sense,  it  is  only  an  illusion  to  the  manner  pf  girdr 
ing  up  which  was  then  used ;  and  besides,  the  Apostle  here 
makes  it  clear  that  he  meant  somewhat  else ;  for  he  says.  The 
loins  of  your  minds.    Gather  up  your  affections  that  they  hang 
not  down  to  hinder  you  in  your  race,  and  so,  in  your  hopes 
of  obtaining ;  and  do  not  only  gather  them  up,  but  tie  them 
up,  that  they  fall  not  down  again,  or  if  they  do,  be  sure  to  gird 
them  straiter  than  before.     Thus  be  still  as  men  prepared  for 
a  journey,  tending  to  another  place.     This  is  not  our  home, 
nor  the  place  oi  our  rest :  therefore  oiu*  Ipins  must  be  still  girt 
up,  our  affections  kept  from  training  and  dragging  down  upop 
tbatarth. 
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Men  who  are  altogether  earthly  and  profane,  are  so  far  from 
girding  up  the  loins  of  their  mind,  that  they  set  them  wholly 
doMmwards.  The  very  highest  part  of  their  soul  is  glued  to 
the  earth,  and  they  are  daily  partakers  of  the  serpent^s  curse, 
they  go  on  their  belly  and  eat  the  dust :  they  mind  earthly 
things,  Phil.  iii.  19.  Now  this  disposition  is  inconsistent  with 
grace ;  but  they  that  are  in  some  measure  truly  godly,  thou^^ 
they  grovel  not  so,  yet  may  be  somewhat  guilty  of  suffering 
their  affections  to  fall  too  low,  that  is,  to  be  too  much  conver- 
sant with  vanity,  and  further  engaged  than  is  meet,  to  some 
things  that  are  worldly ;  and  by  this  means  they  may  abate  of 
their  heavenly  hopes,  and  render  them  less  perfect,  less  dear 
and  sensible  to  their  souls. 

And  because  they  are  most  subject  to  take  this  liberty  in- 
the  fair  and  calm  weather  of  prosperity,  Grod  doth  often  wisely 
and  mercifully  cause  rough  blasts  of  affliction  to  arise  upon 
them,  to  make  them  gather  their  loose  garments  nearer  to 
them,  and  gird  them  closer. 

Let  us  then  remember  our  way,  and  where  we  are,  and  keep 
our  garments  girt  up,  for  we  walk  amidst  thorns  and  briers 
which,  if  we  let  them  down,  will  entangle  and  stop  us,  and 
possibly  tear  our  garments.  We  walk  through  a  world  where 
there  is  much  mire  of  sinful  pollutions,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
but  defile  them ;  and  the  crowd  we  are  among,  will  be  ready 
to  tread  on  them,  yea,  our  own  feet  may  be  intangled  in  them, 
and  so  make  us  stumble,  and  possibly  fall.  Our  only  safest 
way  is  to  gird  up  our  affections  wholly. 

This  perfect  hope  is  enforced  by  the  whole  strain  of  it ;  for 
well  may  we  fix  our  hope  on  that  happiness  to  which  we  are 
appointed  in  the  eternal  election  of  God,  ver.  2,  and  bom  to  it 
by  our  new  birth,  ver.  3,  4,  and  preserved  to  it  by  his  al- 
mighty power,  ver.  5,  and  cannot  be  cut  short  of  it  by  all  the 
afflictions  and  oppositions  in  the  way  ;  no,  nor  so  much  as  de- 
prived by  them  of  our  present  joy  and  comfort  in  the  assur- 
ance of  it,  ver.  6,  7,  8,  9.  And  then,  being  taught  the  great- 
ness and  excellency  of  that  blessed  salvation,  by  the  doctrine  of 
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the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  the  admiration  of  Angels,  all 
these  conspire  to  confirm  our  hope,  to  make  it  perfect  and  per« 
severing  to  the  end. 

And  we  may  also  learn  by  the  foregoing  doctrine,  that  this  is 
the  place  of  our  trial  and  conflict,  but  the  place  of  our  rest  is 
above.  We  must  here  have  our  loins  girt^  but  when  we 
come  there,  we  may  wear  our  long  white  robes  at  their  full 
length  without  disturbance,  for  there  is  nothing  there  but 
peace,  and  without  danger  of  defilement,  for  no  unclean  thing 
is  therey  yea  the  streets  of  that  new  Jerusalem  are  paved  with 
gold.  To  Him  then,  who  hath  prepared  that  city  for  us,'  let 
us  ever  give  praise. 

Ver.  14.    As  obedient  children,  not  fashioning  yourselves  according'  to 
the  former  lusts,  in  yuur  ignorance. 

15.  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  yc  holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation. 

16.  Because  it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 

Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet^  says  David,  and  a  light 
unto  my  paths,  Psal.  cxix.  105 :  not  only  comfortable,  as  light 
is  to  the  eyes,  but  withal  directive,  as  a  lamp  to  his  feet. 
Thus  here,  the  Apostle  doth  not  only  furnish  consolation 
against  distress,  but  exhorts  and  directs  his  brethren  in  the 
way  of  holiness,  without  which,  the  apprehension  and  feeling 
of  those  comforts  cannot  subsist. 

This  is  no  other  than  a  clearer  and  fuller  expression,  and 
further  pressing  of  that  sobriety  and  spiritualness  of  mind  and 
Kfe,  which  he  jointly  exhorted  unto,  with  that  duty  of  perfect 
hope,  ver.  13,  as  inseparably  connected  with  it.  If  you  would 
enjoy  this  hope,  be  not  conformed  to  the  lusts  of  your  former 
ignorance,  but  be  holy. 

There  is  no  doctrine  in  the  world  either  so  pleasant  or  so 

pure  as  that  of  Christianity :  it  is  matchless,  both  in  sweetness 

and  holiness.     The  faith  and  hope  of  a  Christian  have  in  them 

an  abiding  precious  balm  of  comfort ;  but  this  is  never  to  be 

so  lavished  away,  as  to  be  poured  into  the  puddle  of  an  impure 
Vol.  f .  I 
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mmdenee:  no,  thftt  were  to  lose  it  unworthity.  As  manjf  m 
h&»e  this  hope  p^fy  themselves^  even  as  he  is  pure.  1  Johe 
iii.  S.  Here  they  are  oommanded  to  be  holy  as  He  is  holf* 
Faith  int  purifies  the  heart,  (Acts  xv.  9.))  empties  it  of  the 
bve  df  801,  and  tlien  fills  it  with  the  censolation  of  Christ  and 
the  hope  of  glory. 

It  18  a  foolish  misgroimded  fear,  and  such  as  argues  Ineocpe* 
rioice  of  the  nature  and  workings  of  Divine  graee,  to  imagine 
that  the  assured  lu^  of  salyation  will  beget  unholiness  ani 
presun^tiious  boldness  in  sin,  and  that  theref<»e  the  doetritt 
ef  that  aasurance  is  a  doctrine  of  licentiousness.  Our  ApQalI% 
we  see,  is  not  so  sharp-sighted  as  these  men  thinli  themflelvesf 
he  iq^qpfdbends  no  such  matter,  but  indeed  supposes  the  ooik 
tfaiy  as  unquestionable ;  he  takes  not  assured  hqpe  and  holi- 
ness as  enemies,  but  joins  them  as  nearest  friends :  hope  pet" 
fecUy  and  be  holy. 

They  are  mutually  strengthened  and  increased  each  by  the 
other.  The  more  assurance  of  salvation,  the  more  holinen, 
the  more  delight  in  it,  and  study  of  it,  as  the  only  way  to  that 
end.  And  as  labour  is  most  pleasant  when  we  are  made  surcet 
it  shall  not  be  lost,  nothing  doth  make  the  soul  so  nimble  and 
active  in  obedience  as  this  ail  ofgladness^  this  assured  hope  of 
gbry.  Again,  the  more  holiness  there  is  in  the  soul,  the 
clearer  always  is  this  assurance;  as  we  see  the  fsoe  of  the 
heavens  best,  when  there  are  fewest  clouds.  The  greatest 
affliction  doth  not  damp  this  hope  so  much  as  the  smallest  sin ; 
yea,  it  may  be  the  more  lively  and  sensible  to  the  soul  by 
affliction ;  but  by  pn  it  always  suffers  loss^  as  the  expoienee 
of  all  Christians  does  certainly  teach  them. 

The  Apostle  exhorts  to  obedience,  and  enforceth  it  by  a 
most  persuasive  reason.  His  exhortation  is,  1.  Negative,  Noi 
fashioning  yourselves.    8.  Positive,  ^^y^A^rfy. 

I.  For  the  negative  part  of  the  exhortation.  That  froni 
which  he  would  remove  and  separate  them,  is  Ltcsts:  this  is  !■ 
Scripture  the  usual  name  of  all  the  irregular  and  sinful  desurae 
of  tbe  heart,  both  t)ie  polluted  habits  of  thoa  fOid  their 
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fQpt  streaosis,  both  aa  they  exiBt  withhi^  and  as  they  eMwtctSj 
▼ent  themselves  in  the  lives  of  men.  The  Apostle  St.  Jslm^ 
(1  John  ii.  17.)  calls  it  the  Lust  of  the  worid,  and  (rerse  Id^) 
Love  of  the  toorld;  and  then,  (verse  16,)  branches  it  into 
those  three,  which  are,  indeed,  the  base  anti«trinity  that  the 
world  worships,  The  lust  of  the  eyes^  the  lust  of  the  fleshy  and 
the  pride  of  life. 

The  soul  of  man  unconverted.  Is  no  other  dum  a  den  of 
impure  lusts,  wherein  dwell  pride,  uncleanness,  avarice,  malice^' 
4^.,  just  as  Babylon  is  described.  Revel,  xviii.  3,  or  as  Isai. 
idii.  5B1.  Were  a  mane's  eyes  opened,  he  would  as  much  aUior 
to  remain  with  himself  in  that  condition,  as  to  dwell  in  a  bouse 
fall  of  snakes  and  serpents*  as  St.  Austin  says.  And  the  tirst 
part  of  conversion  is  at  once  to  rid  the  soul  of  these  noisome 
Inhabitants ;  for  there  is  no  one  at  all  found  naturally  vacant 
and  free  from  them.  Tbus  the  Apostle  here  expresses  of  thcj 
believers  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  these  hists  were  theirs  hefcaij: 
in  their  ignorance. 

There  is  a  truth  implied  in  it,  viz.j  that  all  sin  arises  from 
some  kind  of  ignorance,  or,  at  least,  from  present  inadvertence 
and  inconsideration,  turning  away  the  mind  from  the  light ; 
which  therefore,  for  the  time,  is  as  if  it  were  not,  and^is  all  one 
with  ignorance  in  the  effect.  And  therefore  the  works  of  sin 
are  all  called  works  of  darkness  ;  tor  were  the  true  visage  of 
sin  seen  by  a  full  light,  undressed  and  unpainted,  it  were  im- 
possible, while  it  so  appeared,  that  any  one  soul  could  be  in  love 
with  it ;  it  would  rather  fly  it,  as  hideous  and  abominable.  But 
because  the  soul  unrenewed  is  all  darkness,   therefore  it  is  all 

•  •    • 

lost  and  love  of  sin  ;  there  is  no  order  in  it,  because  no  light. 
As  at  the  first  in  the  world,  confusion  and  darkness  went  toge- 
ther, and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deepy  it  is  so  in 
the  soul ;  the  mare  ignorance,  the  more  abundance  of  lusts. 

That  light  which  frees  the  soul,  and  rescues  it  from  the  very 
khqigdom  of  darkness,  must  be  somewhat  beyond  that  whidi 
nature  can  attain  to.    All  the  light  of  philoso|Ay ,  natural  and 

notal,  ia  not  sufficient,  yea,  the  rtry  knowled^  of  the  law, 

I  8 
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severed  from  Christ,  serves  not  so  to  ailighton  and  renew  the 
soulyas  to  free  it  from  the  darkness  or  ignorance  here  qxAcn  of; 
ior  our  Apostle  writes  to  Jews  who  knew  the  law,  and  were  in- 
structedin  it  before  their  conversion,  yet  he  calls  those  timeS| 
wheorein  Christ  was  imknown  to  them,  the  times  of  their  igno- 
ranee.  Though  the  stars  shine  never  so  bright,  and  the  moon 
with  themin  its  full,  yet  they  do  not  altogether  make  it  day; 
still  it  is  night  till  the  sun  appear.  Therefore  the  Hdcew 
doctors,  upon  that  word  of  Solomon^s,  Vanity  of  vanities j  all  is 
Voni^j  say,  Vana  etiam  lexy  donee  venerit  Messias :  Vaia 
eve^  the  law,  until  Messiah  come.  Therefore  of  him  Zacharias 
says.  The  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  tis,  to  give 
light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
0nd  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace,  Luke  i.  78,  19* 

A  natural  man  may  attain  to  very  much  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  may  discourse  excellently  of 
it,  and  yet  still  his  soul  be  in  the  chains  of  darkness,  Utt 
locked  up  under  the  ignorance  here  mentioned,  and  so  he  may 
be  still  of  a  carnal  mind,  in  subjection  to  these  lusts  of  igno- 
rance. 

The  saving  light  of  faith,  is  a  beam  of  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness himself,  that  he  sends  into  the  soul,  by  which  he  makes 
it  discern  his  incomparable  beauties,  and  by  that  sight  alienates 
it  fix)m  all  those  lusts  and  desires,  which  do  then  appear  to 
be  what  indeed  they  are,  vileness  and  filthiness  itself,  wiRlfing 
the  soul  wonder  at  itself,  how  it  could  love  such  base  trash  so 
long,  and  fully  resolve  now  on  the  choice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
chief  among  ten  thousands.  Cant.  v.  10,  yea,  the  fairest  of 
the  children  of  men,  Fsal.  xlv.  2,  for  that  he  is  withal  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  Grod,  the  brightness  of  his  Father'*s  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  Heb.  i.  3. 

The  soul  once  acquainted  with  him,  can,  with  disdain,  turn 
off  all  the  base  solicitations  and  importunities  of  sin,  and  com- 
mand them  away  that  formerly  had  command  over  it,  though 
th^  plead  former  familiarities  and  the  .interest  they  onoe 
had  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  before  it  was  enlightened 
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and  renewed.  He  can  well  tell  them,  after  his  sight  of  Christy 
that  it  is  true,  while-he  knew  no  better  pleasures  than  they  wet^^ 
he  thought  them  lovely  and  pleasing,  but  that  one  glanoedf  the 
Ace  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  turned  them  all  into  extreme  bladc- 
ness  and  deformity ;  that  so  soon  as  ever  Christ  appeared  to 
him,  they  straightway  lost  all  their  credit  and  esteem  in  Us 
heart,  and  have  lost  it  for  ever ;  they  need  never  look  to  recover 
it  any  more. 

And  it  is  by  this  that  the  Apostle  enforceth  this  ddiortation. 
It  is  true,  that  the  lusts  and  vanities  that  are  in  request  in  the 
world,  were  so  with  you,  but  it  was  when  you  were  blind,  they 
were  the  lusts  of  your  ignorance ;  but  now  you  know  hovr 
ill  they  will  suit  with  the  light  of  that  Grospel  which  you  pro- 
fess, and  that  inward  light  of  faith  which  is  in  the  souls  of  such 
as  be  really  believers. 

Therefore,  seeing  you  have  renounced  them,  keep  them  stffl 
at  that  distance ;  not  only  never  admit  them  more  to  lodge 
within  you ;  that  surely  you  cannot  do ;  but  do  not  so  much  as 
for  custom  sake,  and  in  compliance  with  the  world  about  yoa^ 
outwardly  conform  yoiu'selves  to  any  of  them,  or  make  sem- 
blance  to  partake  of  them :  as  St.  Paul  says.  Have  no  more 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness ^  hut  rather 
reprove  them,  Eph.  v.  11 ;  reprove  them  by  yoiur  carriage; 
and  let  the  light  of  your  holy  lives  discover  their  foulness. 

II.  We  have  the  positive  part  of  the  Apostle^s  exhortatir^^ 
Be  ye  holy.  This  includes  the  former,  the  renouncing  o^the 
lusts  and  pollutions  of  the  world,  both  in  heart  and  1>^  9  and* 
adds  to  it,  further,  *he  filUng  of  their  room,  being  c^«wt,  with 
the  beautifying  graces  of  the  Spnit  of  God,  an^the  actii^  of 
those  graces  in  their  whole  conversation  bot^  '^  private  and 
abroad,  in  conversing  with  themselves,  and  conversing  with 
others,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  a  ccDstant  even  course,  still 
Kke  themselves,  and  like  Him  who  hath  called  them:  for  it  is  a 
most  unseemly  and  unpleasant  tiling,  to  see  a  man^s  life  fiill  of 
iipa  and  dowm,one  step  like  a  ChristiaD,  and  aiiother  like  a  workU' 


»■ 
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Vngi  it  cannot  diooee  but  both  pfdn  himself  and  inar  the  efib 
fication  of  others. 

But  €U  he  which  hath  catted  you  is  holy.]  Consider  ifhaat 
yxm  aire^  and  you  cannot  deny  that  it  becomes  you  to  be  holy; 
Consider  your  tiefor  relation  to  the  holy  God ;  this  is  CA|iiuMgl 
two  ^ajBj  namely*  As  children^  and  As  he  which  hath  calUd 
you;  whidlL  itf  all  one  as  if  he  had  said,  hath  b^otten  you 
The  very  outward  vocation  of  those  who  profess  Christ, 
lioliness  igK>n  them,  but  the  inward  vocation  far  mor^.  You 
were  rmuung  to  destruction  in  the  way  oS.  sin,  and  there  was  4 
voice  wMch,  together  with  the  gospel  preadied  to  yoiur  ear» 
qpake  intd  your  heart,  and  called  you  back  from  that  path  of 
death:  4o  the  way  of  holiness,  whidi  is  the  only  way  of  life.  Hs 
hath  severed  you  from  the  mass  of  the  profane  world,  and 
picked  yoir  out  to  be  jewels  for  himself.  He  hath  set  yo« 
apart  for  this  end,  that  you  may  be  holy  to  Him ;  (as  the 
Helnrew  V(nra'  which  signifies  holiness j  imports  setting  mpm% 
or  fitting  for  a  peculiar  use ;)  be  not  then  imtrue  to  His  dnign. 
He  hath  not  called  you  to  uncleannessj  but  unto  holinetSj 
1  Thess.  IV.  7 ;  therefc^e  be  ye  holy.  It  is  sacrilege  for  yon 
to  dispose  ci  yourselves  after  the  impure  manner  of  the  world, 
and  to  apply  yourselves  to  any  profane  use,  whom  God  hath 
^  consecrated  to  himself. 

As  children,]  This  is,  no  doubt,  relative  to  that  whidi  Ym 
Sfoke,  verse  3,  by  way  of  thanksgiving;  and  that  Wherefore 
m  tie  13th  verse,  draws  it  down  hither  by  way  of  exhortation. 
Sc^Syou  are,  by  a  i^iritual  and  new  birth,  the  children  of  so 
great  ana  j^pod  a  Father,  who  command?  you  holiness,  be 
obedient  chi^r^,  Jn  being  holy ;  and  seeing  he  himself  is  most 
holy,  be  like  hhn  as  his  children.  Be  ye  holy,  as  he  is  holy. 

As  obedient  children,]  Opposed  to  that  expression,  Eph.  ii. 
S,  Sons  of  disobedience^  or  unbeliefs  as  the  word  may  be 
rendered,  and  that  is  always  the  spring  of  disoliedience ;  sou 
of  raispersuasibleness,  who  wiQ  not  be  drawn  and  persuaded  by 
tb^  tenderest  mercies  of  God,    Now,  though  this  Hdbrew  maiK 
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Mr  of  «f)eecli|  S(ms  ofobenKen^et  or  disobedience,  sigti^^i  bo 
more  than  obedient  or  disobedient  persons^  jet  it  doth  tigtJty 
^msL  most  emphatically,  and  means  a  high  dq;ree  of  obedi<mo^ 
or  disobedience :  these  sons  of  disobedience,  (verse  ft,)  are 
Ijikewise  sons  of  wrath  (verse  S). 

.  Of  all  children,  the  children  of  Grod  are  the  most  obliged  to 
obedience,  tot  he  is  both  the  wisest  and  the  most  loving  of 
Fathors.  And  the  stmi  of  all  his  commands  is  that  wlnck  k 
their  gloiy  and  happiness,  that  they  endeavour  to  be  hke  hiitiif 
^  reeemble  their  heavenly  Father.  Be  ye  perfect  as  y^vr 
hftwenly  Father  is  perfect,  says  our  Saviour,  Matt.  v.  48b 
ikad  here,  the  Apostle  is  citing  out  of  the  Law :  Be  ye  hdy^ 
ffir  I  am  holy,  Levit.  xi.  44.  Law  and  Go^pd  agree  in  this* 
^fpin :  children  who  resemble  their  fathers,  In  they  grow  up 
ioL  years,  diey  grow  the  mors  like  to  them ;  thus  the  diildren 
of  God  do  increase  in  their  resemblance,  aad  at«  daUy  mdrt 
and  m<H«  renew^  after  his  image.  There  is  in  them  an  in^ 
Bate  likeness  by  reason  of  his  image  impressed  on  them  in 
th^  first  renovation,  and  lus  Spirit  dwelling  within  them; 
and  there  is  a  c^itinual  increase  of  it  arising  from  their  pioiHI 
imitation  and  study  of  donfbrmityy  which  ts  here  exhorted  to. 

The  imitation  <^  vicious  men  and  the  corrupt  world  is  here 
fi^idden.  The  imitation  c^  men'*$  indifikvnt  customs,  ii 
base  and  servife ;  the  imitation  of  the  virtues  of  good  men  is 
commendable ;  but  the  imitation  of  this  highest  pattern,  thii 
primitive  goodness,  the  most  holy  God,  is'the  top  of  exoeUency. 
It  is  wdl  sMid^  Siufima  retigionis  est  imitari  quern  colis  i 
The  essaice  of  religion  conrists  in  the  imitation  oi  Him  wa 
worship.  All  <^  us  ofiW  EUm  some  kind  of  worsUp,  but  finr 
seriously  study  and  endeavour  this  blessed  conformi^. 

There  is  unquestionably  among  those  who  profess  tiittnsdvM 
the  people  of  God,  a  £(elect  numbe*  who  are  indeed  his  children^ 
Utid  bear  his  imag^  bcyth  in  their  hearts  andin  their  lives;  this 
BB^ression  of  holiness  is  on  their  souls  and  their  oonversationg 
bBt  with  the  most»  b  name  and  a  fonn  of  godMness  are  all  they 
b«vo  Imt  nligbxt    Aks !  wo  spask  <f  holiness^  imd  w«  heir  of 
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it,  and  it  may  be  we  commend  it,  but  we  act  it  not ;  or,  if  w« 
do,  it  is  but  an  acting  of  it,  in  the  sense  in  wfaidi  the  woid  is 
often  taken  for  a  perscmated  acting,  as  on  a  stage  in  the  si^it 
of  men ;  not  as  in  the  sight  of  our  lovely  Gk)d,  lodging  it  in 
our  hearts,  and  from  thence  difiusing  it  into  all  our  acdona. 
A  child  is  truly  like  his  father,  when  not  only  his  visage  re- 
sembles him,  but  still  more  so  his  mind  and  inward  dispositiOQ ; 
thus  are  the  true  children  of  Gkxl  like  their  heavaily  Father 
in  their  words  and  in  their  actions,  but  most  of  all  in  heart. 

It  is  no  matter  though  the  profane  world,  (which  so  hates 
Grod  that  it  cannot  endure  his  image,)  do  mock  and  revile ;  it 
is  thy  honour  to  be,  as  David  said,  (2  Sam.  vi.  ftSt.)  thus  fnar$ 
viley  in  growing  still  more  like  unto  Him  in  holiness.  What 
though  the  polite  man  count  thy  fashion  a  little  odd  and  too 
precise,  it  is  because  he  knows  nothing  above  that  modd  of 
goodness  which  he  hath  set  himself,  and  therefore  approves  of 
nothing  beyond  it :  he  knows  not  God,  and  therefore  doth  not 
discern  and  esteem  what  is  most  Uke  him.  When  courden 
come  down  into  the  country,  the  common  homebred  peofde 
possibly  think  their  habit  strange,  but  they  care  not  for  that, 
it  is  the  fashion  at  court.  What  need,  then,  that  the  godly 
should  be  so  tender-foreheaded,  as  to  be  put  out  of  countenance 
because  the  world  looks  on  holiness  as  a  singularity ;  it  is  the 
only  fashion  in  the  highest  court,  yea,  of  the  King  of  Kings 
himself. 

For  I  am  Ao/y.]  As  it  will  raise  our  endeavour  high,  to 
look  on  the  highest  pattern,  so  it  will  lay  our  thoughts  low 
concerning  ourselves.  Men  compare  themselves  with  men,  and 
readily  with  the  worst,  and  flatter  themselves  with  that  com^ 
parative  bettemess.  This  is  not  the  way  to  see  our  spots,  to 
look  into  the  muddy  streams  of  profane  men'^s  lives ;  but  lock 
into  the  clear  fountain  of  the  word,  and  there  w^e  may  both 
discern  and  wash  them.  Consider  the  infinite  holiness  of  Grod, 
and  this  will  humble  us  to  the  dust.  When  Isaiah  saw  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  heard  the  Seraphim  cry,  //b/y,  Ao/jr, 
holy  J  he  cried  out  of  his  own  and  the  people^s  unhc^nev. 
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Woe  U  me,  for  I  am  undone,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
Upi^  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips ; 
far  mine  eyes  hax>e  seen  the  King,   the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Chap.  vi.  3,  4. 

Vcr.  17.  And  if  ye  call  on  the  Father,  who  without  respect  of  persons 
judfeth  according^  to  every  man*s  work,  pass  the  time  of  yoar  sojourniiig 
here  in  fear. 

The  temptations  which  meet  a  Christian  in  the  world,  to  turn 
him  aside  from  the  straight  way  of  obedience  and  holiness,  are 
either  such  as  present  the  hope  of  some  apparent  good,  to  draw 
lum  friHn  that  way,  or  the  fear  of  some  evil,  to  drive  and 
afiBright  him  from  it :  and  therefore  the  word  of  Grod  is  much 
in  strengthening  the  Christian  mind  against  these  two ;  and  it 
doth  it  especially,  by  possessing  it  both  with  hopes  and  fears  of 
a  higher  nature,  that  do  by  £eur  weigh  down  the  other. 

The  most  frequent  assaults  of  temptation  are  upon  these  two 
pasnons  of  the  mind ;  therefore  they  are  chiefly  to  be  fortified 
and  defeinded,  by  a  hope  and  fear  opposite  to  those  that  do 
assault  us,  and  sufficiaitly  strong  to  resist  and  repel  them. 

These  two,  therefore,  our  Apostle  here  urges :  1.  The  hope 
of  that  glory  which  the  Gospel  propounds,  and  so  outbids  all 
the  proffers  of  the  world,  both  in  the  greatness  and  the  certainty 
ctf  its  promises.  St.  The /<^ar  of  Gkxi,  the  greatest  and  justest 
judge,  alone  worthy  to  be  feared  and  reverenced ;  the  highest 
anger  and  enmity  of  all  the  world  being  less  than  nothing,  in 
comparison  of  his  smallest  displeasure.     We  have  here, 

I.  This  fear.  II.  The  reason  enforcing  it.  III.  The 
term  or  continuance  of  it. 

I.  The  fear  itself.  In  fear.  But  how  suits  this  with  the 
high  discourse  that  went  before,  of  perfect  assured  hope,  of 
faith,  and  love,  and  joy,  yea,  joy  unspeakable  and  glorious, 
arising  out  of  these  ?  How  are  all  those  excellencies  fidlen,  as 
it  were,  into  a  dungeon,  when  fear  is  mentioned  after  them  ! 
Doth  not  the  Apostle  St.  John  say,  that  True  love  casteth  out 
fear  ?  1  John  iv.  18.  And  is  it  not  more  clearly  opposite  to 
perfect  or  asi^urod  hope,  tfid  to  faith  and  joy  .^ 
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If  je  understand  it  aright,  this  is  such  a  fear  as  doth 
prejudice,  but  preserve  those  other  graces,  and  the  camkKt 
joy  that  arise  from  them :  and  they  all  agree  so  weH  with  if| 
that  they  are  naturally  helps  to  each  other. 

It  were  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  defining  of  this  pasaioB 
of  fear,  and  the  manifold  distinctions  of  it,  either  with  jphUoio* 
phers  or  divines.      The  fear  here  recommended,  is,  out  of 
question,  a  holy  self-siispicion  and  fear  of  offending  Gnd, 
which  may  not  only  oon^st  with  assured  hope  of  salvadon^  and 
with  faith,  and  love,  and  spiritual  joy,  but  is  their  inscpaaraliia 
eompanion;  as  all  divine  graces  are  linked  together^  (as  tk» 
heathens  said  of  their  three  graces,)  and,  as  they  dwdl  togffci 
ther,  they  grow  or  decrease  together.      The  more  a  Chriatia 
believes,  and  loves,  and  rejoices  in  the  love  of  God,  the  mon 
unwilling  surely  he  is  to  displease  him,  and  if  in  danger  cf 
displeasing  him,  the  more  afraid  of  it;  and,  on  the  other  side^ 
this  fear  being  the  true  principle  of  a  wary  and  holy  convenia» 
tion,  fleeing  sin,  and  the  occasions  of  sin,  and  temptatioiw  to  kf 
and  resisting  them  when  they  make  an  assault,  is  as  a  waiUA  oa 
guard  that  keeps  out  the  enemies  and  disturbers  of  the  soul, 
and  so  preserves  its  inward  peace,  keeps  the  assurance  of  faith 
and  hope  unmolested,  and  that  joy  which  they  cause,  and  the 
intercourse  and  societies  of  love  betwixt  the  soul  and   het 
beloved,  uninterrupted ;  all  which  are  most  in  danger  when 
this  fear  abates  and  falls  to  slumbering  ;  for  then,  some  notable 
sin  or  other  is  ready  to  break  in  and  put  all  into  disorder,  and 
for  a  time  makes  those  graces,  and  the  comfort  of  them  to 
present  feeling,  as  much  to  seek  as  if  they  were  not  tiien 
at  all. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Apostle,  having  stirred  up  fail 
Christian  brethren,  whatsoever  be  their  estate  in  the  world,  to 
seek  to  be  rich  in  those  jewels  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love^  and 
spiritual  joy,  and  th«i,  considering  that  they  travel  anKmgst  a 
world  of  thieves  and  robbers,— no  wonder,  I  say,  that  he  adds 
this,  advises  them  to  give  those  their  jewels  in  custody,  under 
God^  to  this  trusty  and  wiatchfid  graee  of  godly  fSMur ;  and 
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having  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  hcdinese,  he  is  very  fitly 
particular  in  this  fear^  whidt  makes  up  90  great  a  part  of  that 
hdiness,  that  it  is  often  in  Scripture  named  for  it  all. 

Solomon  calls  it  the  beginning  or  iHae  top  of  toisdom^ 
FroY.  xv.  SS :  the  word  dgnifits  both,  and  it  iM  both.  The 
beginning  of  it|  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  the  progt^asa 
and  increase  of  it,  is  the  increase  of  wisdom.  That  hardy 
rashness  which  many  account  valour,  is  the  companion  of  igno» 
ranee ;  and  of  all  rashness,  boldness  to  sin  is  die  most  witless 
and  fodish.  There  is  in  this,  as  in  all  fear,  an  apprdiensKNi 
of  an  evil  whereof  we  are  in  danger.  The  evil  is  sin,  and  tha 
diq>l0asure  of  Gk)d  and  punishment  following  upon  sin.  The 
godly  Hian  judgeth  wisely,  as  the  truth  is,  dut  sin  is  ihm 
greatest  <^  evils,  and  the  cause  of  all  other  evils ;  it  is  a  tnma- 
gression  of  the  just  law  of  God,  and  so  a  provocation  of  His 
just  anger,  and  the  cause  of  those  punidunents,  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal,  which  He  inflicts.  And  then,  consideiv 
ing  how  mighty  He  is  to  punirii,  considering  both  the  power 
and  the  reach  of  his  band,  that  it  is  both  most  heavy  and 
unavcHdaUe ;  all  these  things  may  and  riKnild  concur  to  the 
working  of  this  fear. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  difference  betwixt  those  two 
kmds  of  fear  that  are  usually  differenced  by  the  names  of 
servile  and  filial  fear ;  but  certainly,  the  most  genuine  fear  dt 
the  sons  of  Grod,  who  call  him  Father,  doth  not  exclude  the 
consideration  of  his  justice  and  of  the  punidunent  of  sin  which 
his  justice  inflicts.  We  see  here,  it  is  used  as  tfie  great  motive 
of  this  fear,  diat  He  judgeth  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  And  David  in  that  Psabn  wherein  he  so  much  breathes 
fbtth  those  other  sweet  affections  of  kyve,  and  hope,  and  delight 
itk  Grod  and  in  his  word,  yet  expresseth  this  fear  even  of  the 
justice  rf  Grod :  Myfiesh  tremUeih  for  fear  ofthee^  and  I  am 
afrmd  of  thy  judgments,  Psal.  cxix.  120.  The  flesh  is  to 
be  awed  by  Dtvlne  judgments,  though  the  higher  and  surer 
pfoi  of  th<^  tftml  it  strongly  and  freely  tied  with  the  cords  of 

hyre.    Tanpahi^  tbrredioiis,  indtedi  tfiey  ftar  not  to  mueh  In 
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themselves,  as  that  impression  of  wrath  that  may  be  upon 
them  for  their  sins.  Psal.  vi.  1.  That  is  the  main  matter  of 
their  fear,  because  their  happiness  is  in  His  love,  and  the  hfjUt 
of  His  countenance,  that  is  theur  Ufe.  They  regard  not  how 
the  world  looks  upon  them ;  they  care  not  who  frown,  so  He 
smile  on  them ;  because  no  other  enemy  nor  evil  in  the  world 
can  deprive  them  of  this,  but  their  own  sin,  therefore  that  is 
what  they  fear  most. 

As  the  evil  is  great,  so  the  Christian  hath  great  reason  to 
fear  in  r^ard  of  his  danger  of  it,  considering  the  multitude^ 
strength,  and  craft  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  weakness  and 
unskilfulness  to  resist  them.     And  his  sad  experience  in  being 
often  foiled,  teacheth  him  that  it  is  thus ;  he  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  it ;  he  finds  how  often  his  own  resolutions  and  pufw 
poses '  deceive  him.     Certainly,   a  godly  man  is  sometimet 
driven  to  wonder  at  his  own  frailty  and  inconstancy.     What 
strange  di£Perences  will  be  betwixt  him  and  himself:  how  high 
and  how  delightful  at  some  times  are  his  thoughts  of  Grod  and 
the  glory  of  the  life  to  come ;    and  yet,  how  easily  at  another 
time  base  temptations  will  bemire  him,  or,  at  the  least  mcdest 
and  vex  him  !     And  this  keeps  him  in  a  continual  fear,  and 
that  fear  in  continual  vigilaiicy  and  circumspectness.     When 
he  looks  up  to  God,  and  considers  the  truth  of  his  promises, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  his  grace  and  protection,  and  the  almighty 
strength  of  his  Redeemer,  these  things  fill  his  soul  with  confi- 
dence and  assurance ;  but  when  he  turns  his  eye  downwaxd 
again  upon  himself,  and  finds  so  much  remaining  corruption 
within,  and  so  many  temptations,  and  dangers,  and  adversaries 
without,  this  forces  him  not  only  to  fear,  but  to  despair  of 
himself ;  and  it  should  do  so,  that  his  trust  in  Grod  may  be 
the  purer  and  more  entire.     That  confidence  in  God  will  not 
make  him  secure  and  presumptuous  in  himself,  nor  that  fear 
of  himself  make  him  diffident  of  Gkxl.     This  fear  is  not  c^po- 
site  to  faith,  but  high-mindedness  and  presumption  are.     See 
Bom.  xi.  20.     To  a  natural  man,  it  would  seem  an  odd  kind 
of  reasoning  that  of  the  apostle,  Phil  ii.  12, 13.    It  is  God 
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thai  worketh  in  you  to  mil  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure : 
therefore,  (would  he  think)  you  may  save  labour,  you  may  sit 
atill,  and  not  work,  or,  if  you  work,  ^  you  may  work  fearle8sly, 
being  so  sure  of  His  help :  but  the  apostle  is  oi  another  mind ; 
hk  inference  is,  Theref(»re,  work  out  your  oum  scUvation,  and 
work  it  with  fear  and  trembling. 

But  he  that  hath  assurance  of  salvation,  why  should  he  fear? 
If  there  is  truth  in  his  assurance,  nothing  can  disappoint  him, 
not  sin  itself.  It  i^  true ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  if  he  do 
]iot  fear  to  sin,  there  is  no  truth  in  his  assurance :  it  is  not  the 
assurance  of  faith,  but  the  mispersuasion  of  a  secure  and  profane 
mind.  Suppose  it  so,  that  the  sins  of  a  godly  man  cannot  be 
such  as  to  cut  him  short  of  that  salvation  whereof  he  is  assured; 
yet  they  may  be  such  as  for  a  time  will  deprive  him  (^  that 
assurance,  and  not  only  remove  the  comfort  he  hath  in  that, 
but  let  in  horrors  and  anguish  of  conscience  in  its  stead. 
Though  a  believer  is  freed  from  hell,  (and  we  may  overstrain 
this  assurance,  in  our  doctrine,  beyond  what  the  soberest  and 
devoutest  men  in  the  world  can  ever  find  in  themselves, 
though  they  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  contest  and  dilute 
with  them  that  say  they  have  it,)  so  that  his  soul  cannot  come 
there :  yet  some  sins  may  bring  as  it  were  a  hell  into  his  soul 
for  a  time,  and  this  is  reason  enough  for  any  Christian  in  his 
right  wits  to  be  afraid  of  sin.  No  man  would  willingly  hazard 
himself  upon  a  fall  that  may  break  his  leg,  or  some  other  bone; 
though  he  could  be  made  sure  that  he  should  not  break  his 
neck,  or  that  his  life  were  not  at  all  in  danger,  and  that  he 
should  be  perfectly  cured,  yet,  the  pain  and  tro^ible  of  such  a 
hurt  would  terrify  him,  and  make  him  wary  and  fearful  when 
he  walks  in  danger.  The  broken  bones  that  David  comjdains 
of  after  his  fall,  may  work  fear  and  wariness  in  those  that  hear 
him,  though  they  wore  ascertained  of  a  like  recovery. 

This  fear  is  not  cowardice;  it  doth  not  debase,  but  elevates 
the  mind ;  for  it  drowns  all  lower  fears,  and  begets  true  forti^ 
tude  and  courage  to  encounter  all  dangers,  for  the  sake  of  a 
good  conscience  and  the  obeying  of  God.     The  righteow  is 
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bold  as  a  lion.  Prov.  xx\'iii.  1.  He  dares  do  any  thing  but 
offend  God ;  and  to  dare  to  do  that,  is  the  greatest  folly,  nd 
weakness,  and  baseness,  in  the  world.  From  this  fear  have  spni|g 
all  the  generous  resolutions,  and  patient  sufferings  of  the  saBb 
and  martyrs  of  God ;  because  they  durst  not  sin  against  ffloBi 
therefore  they  durst  be  imprisoned,  and  impoverished,  and  tor- 
tured, and  die  for  Him.  Thus  the  prophet  seta  carlial  and 
godly  fear  as  c^posite,  and  the  one  expelling  the  other.  In 
viii.  IS,  13.  And  our  Saviour,  Luke  xii.  4>  Fear  not  tkm 
that  kill  the  body :  but  fear  Him  which,  after  he  hath  kHUf 
haih  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  youy  fear  Him. 
Fear  not,  but  fear ;  and  therefore  fear,  that  you  mmy  not  ftv. 
This  fear  is  like  the  trembling  that  hath  been  observed  in  nne 
of  great  courage  before  battles^  Moses  was  bold  and  fearktt 
in  dealing  with  a  proud  and  wicked  king,  but  when  God  ip* 
peared,.  he  said,  (as  the  apostle  informs  us,)  I  exceedingly  fttt 
and  quake.  Heb.  xii.  3L 

II.  The  reason  we  have  here  to  persuade  to  this  ftar,  ii 
twofold.  (1.)  Their  relation  to  God.  (S.)  Their  relation  to 
the  world. 

(1.)  To  God  as  their  Father,  and  as  their  Judge.  Became 
you  do  call  him  Father,  and  profess  yourselves  his  children, 
begotten  agaiii  by  Him,  (for  this  verse  looks  back  to  that  ex- 
pression,) it  becomes  you,  as  obedient  children,  to  stand  in  aw, 
and  fear  to  offend  him  your  Father,  and  a  Father  so  full  of 
goodness  and  tender  love.  '  But  as  he  is  the  best  Father,  w 
consider  that  he  is  withal  tlie  greatest  and  justest  Judge:  Vt 
judges  every  nian  according  to  his  work, 

God  always  sees  and  discerns  men,  and  all  their  wcnrks,  and 
judgeth,  tliat  is,  accounteth  of  them,  as  they  arc,  and  sometiiDe 
in  this  life  declares  this  his  judgment  of  them  to  their  o^n  ooo- 
sciences,  and  in  some  to  the  view  of  others,  in  visible  punx^b- 
ments  and  rewards ;  but  the  most  solenm  judgment  of  all  is 
reserved  to  that  great  day  which  he  hath  a])pointed,  wherein 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  his  Son  Jesnf' 
Acts  xvii  dS. 
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TWe  is  here^  the  sovereignty  of  this  Judge,  the  universality 
ct  his  judgment,  and  the  equity  of  it.  All  must  answer  at  His 
gnat  court ;  He  is  supreme  judge  of  the  world.  He  made  it, 
and  hath  theref<»«  unquestionable  right  to  judge  it.  He 
fmdgeth  every  man  ;  and  it  a  most  righteous  judgment,  which 
iMldi  these  two  in  it:  1.  An  exact  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
^s  wcurks ;  S.  Impartial  judgment  of  them  so  known.  This 
ia  ^quressed  negatively,  by  removing  the  crooked  rule 
r  lAldi  maa^s  judgment  often  follows ;  it  is  without  consideration 
\  af  thoee  personal  differences  which  men  eye  so  much.  And  the 
fl  Am  is  according  to  the  work  itself.  Job  xxxiv.  19*  He  cuh 
f  §0p$$ik  not  the  person  of  princes^  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more 
I  IAm  the  poor ;  and  the  reasonis  added  there.  For  they  are  aU 
I)  tk9  VH)rk  of  his  hands.  He  made  all  the  persons,  and  he 
J  BMkea  all  those  differences  Himself  as  it  pleaseth  Him ;  therefore 
^  He  doth  not  admire  them  as  we  do,  no,  nor  at  all  regard  them. 
We  find  v^  great  odds  betwixt  stately  palaces  and  poor  cot* 

•  I    tagea,  betwixt  a  princess  robes  and  a  beggar^s  cloak ;  but  to 

•  Grod,  they  are  all  one ;  all  these  petty  differences  vanish  in  com« 
parison  of  his  own  greatness.     Men  are  great  and  small,  com- 

I    pared  one  with  another ;  but  they  all  together  amount  to  just 

nothing  in  respect  of  Him.     We  find  high  mountains  and  low 

^    valleys  on  this  eartli ;  but  compared  with  the  vast  compass  of 

^   iine  heavens,  it  is  all  but  as  a  point,  and  hath  no  sensible  great- 

.    nesaatall. 

p^        Nor  r^ards  he  any  other  differences  to  bias  his  judgment, 
L    from  the  works  of  men,  to  their  persons.     You  profess  the  true 
religion,  and  call  him  father ;  but  if  you  live  devoid  of  his  fear, 
J     and  be  disobedient  children,  he  will  not  spare  you  because  of 
^     that  relation,  but  rather  punish  you  the  more  severely.  Because 
yoiu  pretended  to  be  His  children,  and  yet  obeyed  him  not,  there- 
fore you  shall  find  Him  your  judge,  and  an  impartial  judge  of 
your  works.     Remember,  therefore,  that  your  Father  is  this 
judge,  and  fear  to  offend  him.     But  then,  indeed,  a  believer 
may  look  back  to  the  other  for  comfort,  who  abuses  it  not  to  a 
sinful  security.    He  resolves  thus  willingly ;  •♦  I  will  not  sin. 
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because  my  Futher  is  this  just  Judge :  but  for  my  frailties  I 
will  hope  for  mercy,  because  the  Judge  is  my  Father.**^ 

Their  works.']  This  ccHnprdiends  all  actions  and  words, 
yea,  thoughts ;  and  each  work  entirely,  taken  outsfde  and  inside 
together ;  for  he  sees  all  alike,  and  judgeth  according  to  all 
together.  He  looks  on  the  wheels  and  paces  within,  as  well  as 
on  the  handle  without,  and  therefore  ought  we  to  fear  the  least 
crookedness  of  our  intentions  in  the  best  works ;  for  if  we  en- 
tertain any  such,  and  study  not  singleness  of  heart,  this  will 
cast  all,  though  we  pray  and  hear  the  word,  and  preach  it,  and 
live  outwardly  unblameably.  And  in  that  great  judgment, 
all  secret  things  shall  be  manifest ;  as  they  are  always  cqpen  to 
the  eye  of  this  Judge,  so  He  shall  then  open  them  before  men 
and  angels :  therefore  let  the  remembrance  and  frequent  con- 
dderation  of  this  All-seeing  Judge,  and  of  that  great  judgment, 
waken  our  hearts,  and  beget  in  us  this  fear.  2  Cor.  y.  10,  11. 
If  you  would  have  confidence  in  that  day,  and  not  fear  it  when 
it  comes,  fear  it  now,  so  as  to  avoid  sin :  for  they  that  now 
tremble  at  it,  shall  then,  when  it  comes,  lift  up  their  fiuxs 
with  joy ;  and  they  that  will  not  fear  it  now  shall  then  be  over- 
whelmed with  fears  and  terror ;  they  shall  have  such  a  burden 
of  fear  then,  as  that  they  shall  account  the  hills  and  mountains 
lighter  than  it. 

Pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  in  fear,"]  In  this  I 
conceive  is  implied  another  persuasive  of  this  fear  arising,  (2.) 
from  their  relation  to  tliis  world.  You  are  sojourners  and 
strangerSy  (as  here  the  word  signifies,)  and  a  wary  circumspect 
carriage  becomes  strangers,  because  they  are  most  exposed  to 
wrongs  and  hard  accidents.  You  are  encompassed  with  ene- 
mies and  snares ;  how  can  you  be  secure  in  the  midst  of  them  ? 
This  is  not  your  rest ;  watchful  fear  becomes  this  your  sojourn- 
ing. Perfect  peace  and  security  are  reserved  for  you  at  home, 
and  that  is  the  last  term  of  this  fear ;  it  continues  all  the  time 
of  this  sojourning  life,  dies  not  before  us ;  we  and  it  shall  ex- 
pire together. 

III.  This,  then,  is  the  term  or  continuance  of  this  fear. 
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Blessed  is  he  that  feareth  always^  says  Solomon  Prov. 
xxviii.  14. ;  in  secret  and  in  society,  in  his  own  house  and  in 
God's.  We  must  hear  the  word  with  fear,  and  preach  it  with 
fear,  afraid  to  miscarry  in  our  intentions  and  manners.  Serve 
the  Lord  with  fear^  yea,  in  times  of  inward  comfort  and  joy, 
yet  rejoice  with  trembling.  Psal.  ii.  11.  Not  only  when  a  man 
feels  most  his  own  weakness,  but  when  he  finds  himself  strongest. 
None  are  so  high  advanced  in  grace  here  below,  as  to  be  out  of 
need  of  this  grace ;  but  when  their  sojourning  shall  be  done, 
and  they  are  come  home  to  their  father'^s  house  above,  then  no 
more  fearing.  No  entrance  for  dangers  there,  and  therefore  no 
fear.  A  holy  reverence  of  the  majesty  of  Grod  they  shall  indeed 
have  then  most  of  all,  as  the  angels  still  have,  because  they 
shall  see  Him  most  clearly,  and  because  the  more  he  is  known, 
the  more  he  is  reverenced ;  but  this  fear  that  relates  to  danger, 
shall  then  vanish,  for  in  that  world  there  is  neither  sin,  nor 
sorrow  for  sin,  nor  temptation  to  sin;  no  more  conflicts,  but 
after  a  full  and  final  victory,  an  eternal  peace,  an  everlasting 
triumph.  Not  only  fear,  but  faith,  and  hope,  do  imply  some 
imperfection  not  consistent  with  that  blessed  estate;  and  there- 
fore all  of  them,  having  obtained  their  end,  shall  end ;  faith  in 
sight  J  hope  in  possessiorij  and  fear  in  perfect  safety  ;  and 
everlasting  love  and  delight  shall  fill  the  whole  soul  in  the 
vision  of  God. 

Ver.  18.  Forasmnch  as  ye  know,  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  cor- 
ruptible tiling,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  re- 
ceived by  tradition  from  your  fathers. 

19.  But  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Iamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  give  himself  to  conform  to 
the  world^s  ungodliness,  unless  first  he  forgets  who  he  is,  and 
by  what  means  he  attained  to  be  what  he  is.  Therefore  the 
Apostle,  persuading  his  brethren  to  holiness,  puts  them  in 
mind  of  this,  as  the  strongest  incentive.  Not  only  have  you 
the  example  of  Grod  set  before  you  as  your  Father,  to  beget  in 
VoL.L  K 
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yoa  the  love  of  holiness,  as  being  your  liveliest  resemblance  of 
him ;  and  the  justice  of  God  as  your  judge,  to  argue  you  into 
it  pious  fear  of  c^fending  him ;  but  consider  this,  that  he  is  yoof 
Redeemer;  He  hath  bought  out  your  liberty  from  sin  and 
the  World,  to  be  altogether  His ;  and  think  on  the  price  bdd 
down  in  this  ransom ;  and  these  out  of  question  will  preriQ 
with  you. 

We  have  here,  1.,  the  evil  dissuaded  from,  nc,  A  ratn  tfoilh 
venation.    9.  The  dissila^on  itself. 

1.  It  is  called  their  vain  conversation.  8.  Received  by  fh^ 
ditioHj^om  th^r  fatheti^  By  this  I  conceive  is  to  be  undttw 
stood  not  only  the  superstitions  and  vain  devices  in  religion, 
which  abounded  amongst  the  Jews  by  tradition,  for  which  out 
Saviour  often  reproved  them  while  he  was  conversant  among 
them,  as  we  find  in  the  (rospel ;  (and  all  this  was  meant,  v.  14^ 
by  the  lusts  of  their  former  ignorance;)  but  generally,  all  Ai 
corrupt  and  sinful  customs  of  their  lives ;  for  it  seems  not  ti6 
pertinent  to  his  pufpose  when  exhorting  to  holiness  of  iife^  to 
speak  of  their  superstitious  traditions,  as  of  their  other  sinful 
habitudes,  which  are  no  less  hereditary,  and,  by  the  power  of 
example,  traditional ;  which  by  reason  of  their  common  root  in 
mane's  sinful  nature,  do  so  easily  pass  from  parents  to  children, 
nature  making  their  example  powerful,  and  the  oMrniption  of 
nature  giving  it  most  power  in  that  which  is  evil.  And  this  is 
the  rather  mentioned  to  take  away  the  force  of  it,  and  cut  off 
that  influence  which  it  might  have  had  in  their  minds.  There  is 
a  kind  of  conversation  that  the  authority  of  your  fathers  pleads 
for;  but  remember,  that  it  is  that  very  thing  from  which  you 
are  delivered,  and  you  are  called  to  a  new  state  and  fonn  of 
life,  and  have  a  new  pattern  set  before  you,  instead  of  that 
corrupt  example. 

It  is  one  great  error,  not  only  in  religion  and  manners,  but 
even  in  human  science,  that  men  are  ready  to  take  things  upon 
trust,  unexamined,  from  those  that  went  before  them,  partly 
out  of  easiness  and  sparing  the  pains  of  trial,  partly  out  of  a 
superstitious  over-esteem  of  their  authority;  but  the  diief 
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rmaaa  why  oorruptionf  in  reUgion,  and  in  the  praetioe  of  pr»» 
csdiiig  ages^  taka  lo  much  with  posterity,  is  that  bejbfo  maiu 
ticnied,  the  universal  sympathy  and  agreement  which  those  ffib 
have  with  the  corrupt  nature  of  man. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  observes  this  particularly  in  the  Jews» 
ohap.  XX.  ver.  24,  That  their  €ye$  were  after  their  foiker^ 
idolSf  contrary  to  God^s  express  forewarning,  ver.  18.  Thur 
was  the  great  quarrel  of  the  Heathens  against  the  Christian 
leligion  in  the  primitive  times,  that  it  was  new,  and  unknown 
to  their  fathers;  and  the  ancient  writers  of  those  times  are 
frequent  in  shewing  the  vanity  of  this  reception,  partioulariy 
Lactantius  Instit.  lib.  9,.  cap.  7,  8.  The  same  pre}udiQed0tk 
the  Church  of  Rome  sing  over  oontfaiually  against  the  reformed 
reUgion :  Where  was  it  before  Luther  ?  S^e.  But  this  is  a 
foolish  and  unreasonable  diversion  from  the  search  of  truth, 
because  error  is  more  at  hand ;  or  from  the  entertaining  it, 
being  found,  because  fals^ood  is  in  possession. 

As  in  religion,  so  in  the  course  and  practice  of  men^i  lives, 
the  stream  of  sin  runs  from  one  age  into  another,  and  every 
age  makes  it  greater,  adding  somewhat  to  what  it  receives,  as 
rivers  grow  in  their  course  by  the  accession  of  brooks  that  fall 
into  them ;  and  every  man  when  he  is  bom,  falls  like  a  drop 
into  this  main  current  of  corruption,  and  so  is  carried  down 
with  it,  and  this  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  his  own  nature, 
which  willingly  dissolves  into  it,  and  runs  along  with  it.     In 
this  is  manifest  the  power  of  Divine  grace  in  a  man*s  convert 
sion,  that  it  severs  him  so  powerfully  from  the  profane  world, 
and  gives  him  strength  to  run  contrary  to  the  great  cinrent  of 
wickedness  that  is  round  about  him,  in  his  parents  possibly, 
and  in  his  kindred  and  friends,  and  in  the  most  of  men 
that  he  meets  withal.      The  voice  of  Grod,   that  powerful 
word  of  effectual  calling  which  he  speaks  in  to  the  heart, 
makes  a  man  break  through  all,  and  leave  all  to  fellow  God, 
as  Abraham  did,  being  caUed  out  from  hfs  kindred  and  fii- 
ther^s  bouse,  to  journey  towards  the  land  that  God  had  pro- 
mised him.    And  this  is  that  wMdi  is  spoken  to  die  Church, 
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aad  to  eadi  beUeving  soul,  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  Forget 
also  tkifw  own  people  and  thy  father's  house^  so  shall  the 
king  greatly  delight  in  thy  beauty^  Tf^eX.  xlv.  10, 11.  Re- 
gard not  what  others  think,  though  they  be  thy  nearest  fijends, 
but  study  only  to  please  Him,  and  then  thou  dudt  please  Him 
indeed.  Do  not  deform  thy  face  with  looking  out  asquint  to 
the  custom  of  the  world,  but  look  straight  forward  on  Him, 
and  so  thou  shalt  be  beautiful  in  His  eyes.  When  Grod  calls 
«  0UUI  k  a  remarkable  nuumer,  his  pro&ne  fneods  a»  aU  in  a 
tumult ;  what  needs  this  to  be  more  precise  than  we  and  all 
your  neighbours  ?  But  all  this  is  a  confused  noise,  that  works 
nothing  on  the  heart  which  the  Lord  hath  touched :  it  must 
follow  Him,  though  by  trampling  upon  friends  and  kindred,  if 
they  lie  in  the  wiay.  We  see  how  powerfully  a  word  from 
Christ  drew  his  disciples  to  leave  all  and  follow  him. 

The  exhortation  is  against  all  sinful  and  unholy  conversation, 
by  what  authority  and  example  soever  recommended  to  us. 
The  Apostle^s  reasons  in  these  words  are  strong  and  pressing ; 
there  is  one  expressed  in  the  very  name  he  gives  it ;  it  is  vain 
conversation. 

The  mind  of  man,  the  guide  and  source  of  his  actions,  while 
it  is  estranged  from  Grod,  is  nothing  but  a  forge  of  vanities. 
The  Apostle  St.  Paul  speaks  this  of  the  Gentiles,  that  they 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations^  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened^  Rom.  i.  21,  their  great  naturalists  and  philoso- 
phers not  excepted ;  and  the  more  they  strove  to  play  the 
wise  men,  the  more  they  befooled  themselves.  Thus  likewise^ 
Eph.  iv.  17.  And  thus  the  Lord  complains  by  his  prophet 
Isaiah,  of  the  extreme  folly  of  his  people,  ch.  xliv.  v.  SO,  and 
by  Jeremy,  that  their  hearts  are  lodges  of  vain  thoughts^ 
ch.  iv.  V.  14:  and  these  are  the  true  cause  of  a  vain  conver* 
sation. 

The  whole  course  of  a  mane's  life  out  of  Christ,  is  nothing 
but  a  continual  trading  in  vanity,  running  a  circle  of  toil  and 
labour,  and  reaping  no  profit  at  all.  This  is  the  vanity  of 
everv  natural  man'^s  conversation,  that  not  only  others  are  not 
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benefited  by  it,  but  it  is  fruitless  to  himself;  there  arises  to 
him  no  solid  good  out  of  it.  That  is  most  tndy  vain,  which 
attains  not  its  proper  end ;  now,  since  all  a  man^s  endeavours 
aim  at  his  satisfaction  and  cont^itment, -  that  conversation- 
which  gives  him  nothing  of  that,  but  removes  him  further 
from  itj  is  justly  called  vain  conversation.  What  fruit  had 
ye^  says  the  Apostle,  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed?  Rom.  vi.  21.  Either  count  that  shame  which  at 
the  best  grows  out  of  them,  their  fruit,  or  confess  they  have 
none ;  therefore  they  are  called  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark* 
ness,    Ephes.  v.  11. 

Let  the  voluptuous  person  say  it  out  upon  his  death-bed, 
what  pleasure  or  profit  doth  then  abide  with  him  of  all  his 
former  sinful  delights.  Let  him  tell  if  there  remain  any  thing 
of  them  all,  but  that  which  he  would  gladly  not  have  to  re^ 
main,  the  sting  of  an  accusing  conscience,  which  is  ats  lasting 
as  the  delight  of  sin  was  short  and  vanishing.  Let  the  covet* 
ous  and  ambitious  declare  freely,  even  those  of  them  who  have 
prospered  most  in  their  pursuit  of  riches  and  honour,  what 
ease  all  their  possessions  or  titles  do  then  help  them  to;  whe- 
ther their  pains  are  the  less  because  their  chests  are  full,  or 
their  houses  stately,  or  a  multitude  of  friends  and  servants 
waiting  on  them  with  hat  and  knee.  And  if  all  these  things 
cannot  ease  the  body,  how  much  less  can  they  quiet  the  mind! 
And  therefore  is  it  not  true,  that  aU  pains  in  these  thii^s,  and 
the  uneven  ways  into  which  they  sometimes  stept  aside  to 
serve  those  ends,  and  generally,  that  all  the  ways  of  sin  where- 
in they  have  wearied  themselves,  were  vain  rollings  and  toss- 
ings  up  and  down,  not  tending  to  a  certain  haven  of  peace  and 
happiness  ?  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  be  deluded  a  whole 
life-time  with  a  false  dream.     See  Isaiah  ii.  8. 

You  that  are  going  on  in  the  common  road  of  sin,  although 
many,  and  possibly  your  own  parents,  have  trodden  it  before 
you,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  you  now  know  are  in  it 
with  you,  and  keep  you  company  in  it,  yet,  be  persuaded  to 
stop  a  little,  and  ask  yourselvea^what  is  it  you  seek)  or  expect 
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in  the  end  of  it.  Would  it  not  grieve  any  labouring  man,  to 
¥fork  hard  all  the  dayi  and  have  no  usages  to  look  for  at  night? 
It  is  a  greater  loss  to  wear  out  our  whole  life,  and  in  the  even« 
ing  of  our  days  find  iiothing  but  anguish  and  vexation.  Let 
uft  then  think  this,  that  so  much  of  our  life  as  is  spent  in  the 
ways  ol  sin,  is  all  lost,  fruitless,  and  vain  conversation. 

And  in  so  £eu:  as  the  Apostle  sajrs  here,  You  are  redeemed 
from  thu  Gonversationf  this  impons  it  to  be  a  servile  slavkh 
CondidcMi^  as  the  other  word,  €)am,  expresses  it  to  be  fruitless. 
And  this  is  the  madness  of  a  sinner,  that  he  fancies  liberty  in 
that  which  is  the  basest  thraldom ;  as  those  poor  frantic  per- 
190ns  that  are  lying  ragged,  and  bound  in  chains,  yet  imagine 
tbAt  they  are  kings,  that  their  irons  are  chains  of  gold,  their 
ngs  robes,  tad  their  filthy  lodge  a  palace.  As  it  is  misery  to 
be  liable  to  the  sentence  of  death,  so  it  is  slavery  to  be  subject 
to  the  dominioli  of  sin  1  and  he  that  is  delivered  frmn  the  one^ 
is  likewise  set  free  from  the  other.  Thene  is  one  redemption 
from  botlu  He  that  is  redeemed  from  destruction  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  is  likewise  redeemed  from  that  Toin  and  un- 
holy conversation  that  leads  to  it.  Sa»  Tit.  ii.  14.  Our  Re^ 
deemer  was  anointed  for  tliis  purpose,  not  to  free  the  captives 
from  the  sentence  of  death,  and  }ret  leave  them  still  in  prison, 
but  to  prodaim  liberty  to  tkevfi^  and  the  opening  of  the  pri^ 
ttm  to  them  that  are  hound.     Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

You  easily  persuade  yourselves  that  Christ  hath  died  for 
you^  and  redeemed  you  from  hell ;  but  you  consider  not,  that 
if  it  be  #0,  he  hath  likewise  redeemed  you  fr^m  your  vain  con* 
Tersation,  and  hath  set  you  free  from  the  service  of  ain.  Cer«. 
taittly,  whHe  jrou  find  not  that,  you  tmn  have  no  assurance  of 
the  other :  if  ^e  chains  of  sin  ocmtinue  still  upon  you,  for  any 
thing  you  can  kndw,  these  chains  do  Und  jcsm  over  to  the  other 
dmint  of  darkness  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Let  us 
flDt  delude  ^RinrseiveB;  if  we  find  the  love  of  sin  and  of  the 
World  wtnrk  stronger  in  our  hearts  than  the  love  of  Christ,  we 
«re  sM  «s  yet  partakers  of  his  redemption. 

•fltttf  wtteveinfcecllKid  hoid'vpcni  faini  as  our  RidienMir, 
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tben  are  ve  redeemed  from  th^  service  of  sin ;  not  only  from 
the  grossest  profaneness,  but  even  fitim  all  kind  of  fruitless 
and  vain  conversation^  And  therefore  ought  we  to  standfast 
in  that  liberty ^  and  not  to  entangle  ourselves  again  to  any  qf 
Qur  former  vanities.  GaL  v.  1, 

Not  redeemed  with  corruptible  thingsJ]  From  the  high 
price  of  our  red^nption,  the  Apostle  doth  mainly  eofbre^  oui* 
esteem  of  it,  and  urge  the  preservaticm  of  that  liberty  so  dearly 
bought,  and  the  avoiding  all  that  unholiness  apd  vpin  oonv^i^ 
sation,  from  which  we  are  freed  by  that  redemj^cHi.  First, 
be  expreiisetb  it  negatively,  not  with  corruptible  things;  (Oh{ 
£oolisb  we,  who  hunt  them,  as  if  they  were  incorruptible  and 
everlasting  treasures !)  no,  not  the  best  of  them,  (hose  that  an£^ 
in  highest  account  with  men,  not  with  silver  and  gold;  these 
are  not  of  any  value  at  all  towards  the  ransom  of  souk,  th^ 
eannot  buy  cS  the  death  of  the  body,  jyoft  purchase  the  caoA^ 
nuance  of  temp(»ral  life,  much  less  can  they  reach  to  the  worth 
of  spiritual  aQd  eternal  life.  The  precious  soul  eould  qot  be 
redeemed  but  by  blood,  and  by  no  blood  but  that  of  this  spot* 
less  X.amb,  Jesus  Clmst,  who  is  Grod  equal  with  th?  Fathar ; 
and  therefore  his  blood  is  called,  The  blood  of  God,  Acts  xx. 
So  that  the  Apostle  may  well  call  it  here  precious,  exceeding 
tbe  whole  world,  and  all  things  in  it  in  value.  Therefore  frus- 
trate not  the  sufferings  of  Christ;  if  he  abed  his  blood  to  re- 
deem you  from  sm,  he  not  &lse  to  his  purpose. 
.  As  a  Lamb  without  blemish.]  He  is  that  great  and  ever- 
kflting  sacrifice  which  gave  value  and  virtue  to  all  ithe  sacrifices 
under  die  Law :  their  blood  was  of  no  woirth  to  the  purging 
away  of  sin,  but  by  jsekxdon  to  his  Uood ;  and  the  kws  eon- 
ceraiag  the  icheaoe  of  Jhe  Paschal  Lamb,  or  other  lambs  for 
liamfice,  were  but  obscure  and  imperfect  shadows  of  His  pu- 
rity and  perfections,  who  is  the  undefiled  Lamb  4^  God  that 
t$JBeth  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  John  i.  ftQ.  A  lamb  in 
meekness  and  silence,  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  Isa.  liii.  7. 
Aad  m  fiQxity  here,  unihoiU  spot  or  ilemis/i.  MywM^elo^d, 
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says  the  spouse,  u  white  and  ruddy;  Cant.  ▼.  10;^wliite  in 
spotless  innocency,  and  red  in  suffering  a  bloody  death. 

For  as  much  as  ye  knoto.^  It  is  that  must  make  all  this 
effectual,  the  right  knowledge  and  due  consideration  of  it.  Ye 
do  know  it  already,  but  I  would  have  you  know  it  better,' 
more  deeply  and  practically :  turn  it  often  over,  be  more  in 
the  study  and  meditation  dT  it.  There  is  work  enough  in  it 
still  for  the  most  discerning  mind ;  it  is  a  mystery  so  deep,' 
that  you  shall  never  reach  the  bottom  of  it,  and  withal  so  use- 
ful, that  you  shall  find  always  new  profit  by  it.  Our  foUy  is, 
we  gape  after  new  things,  and  yet  are  in  effect  ignorant  of  the 
things  we  think  we  know  best.  That  learned  ApoBtle  who 
knew  so  much,  and  spoke  so  many  tongues,  yet  says,  /  deter^ 
mined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christy  and 
him  crucified,  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  And  again  he  expresses  this  as 
the  top  of  his  ambition,  That  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power 
of  his  resurrection^  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being 
made  conformable  unto  his  death.  Phil.  iii.  10.  That  oon-' 
formity  is  this  only  knowledge.  He  that  hath  his  lusts  unmor- 
tified,  and  a  heart  unweaned  from  the  world,  though  he  know 
all  the  history  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
can  discourse  well  of  them,  yet  indeed  he  knows  them  not. 

If  you  would  increase  muck  in  holiness,  and  be  strong 
against  the  temptations  to  sin,  this  is  the  only  art  of  it ;  view 
much,  and  so  seek  to  know  much  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
Consider  often  at  how  high  a  rate  we  were  redeemed  from  sin, 
and  provide  this  answer  for  all  the  enticements  of  sin  and  the 
world :  "  Except  you  can  offer  my  soul  something  beyond  that 
^^  price  that  was  given  for  it  on  the  cross,  I  cannot  hearken  to 
"  you.*" — "  Far  be  it  from  me,*"  will  a  Christian  say,  who  con- 
siders this  redemption,  ^^  that  ever  I  should  prefer  a  base  lust, 
**  or  any  thing  in  this  world,  or  it  all,  to  Him  who  gave 
*<  himself  to  death  for  me,  and  paid  my  ransom  with  his 
"  blood.  His  matchless  love  hath  freed  me  from  the  mise- 
"  rable  captivity  of  sin,  and  hath  for  ever  fastened  me  to  the 
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<<  sweet  yoke  of  his  obedience.  Let  him  alone  to  dwell  and  rule 
<<  within  me,  and  never  let  him  go  forth  from  my  heart,  who 
<<  for  my  sake  refused  to  come  down  from  the  cross.**^ 

Ver.  90.  Who  verily  was  fore-ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 

but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  you. 

Of  all  those  considerations  (and  there  are  many)  that  may 
move  men  to  obedience,  there  is  no  one  that  persuades  both 
more  sweetly  and  strongly,  than  the  sense  of  Grod^s  goodness 
and  mercy  towards  men ;  and  amongst  all  the  evidences  of 
that,  there  is  none  like  the  sending  and  giving  of  his  Son  for 
man'^s  redemption;  therefore  the  Apostle,  having  mentioned 
that,  insists  further  on  it ;  and  in  these  words,  expresses,  1* 
The  purpose;  2.  The  performance;  and  8.  The  application 
of  it. 

1.  The  purpose  or  decree  fore-known  ;  but  it  is  well  ten- 
dered,  fore-ordaified,  for  this  knowing  is  decreeing,  and  there 
is  little  either  solid  truth  or  profit  in  the  distinguishing  them. 

We  say  usually,  that  where  there  is  little  wisdom  there  is 
much  chance ;  and  comparatively  amongst  men,  some  are  far 
more  foresighted,  and  of  further  reach  than  others;  yet  the 
wisest  and  most  provident  men,  both  wanting  skill  to  design 
all  things  aright,  and  power  to  act  as  they  contrive,  meet  with 
many  unexpected  casualties  and  frequent  disappointments  in 
their  undertakings.  But  with  God,  where  both  wisdom  and 
power  are  infinite,  there  can  be  neither  any  chance  nor  resistance 
from  without,  nor  any  imperfection  at  all  in  the  contrivance  of 
things  within  Himself,  that  can  give  cause  to  add,  or  abate,  or 
alter  any  thing  in  the  frame  of  His  purposes.  The  model  of 
the  whole  world,  and  of  all  the  course  of  time,  was  with  Him 
one  and  the  same  from  all  eternity,  and  whatsoever  is  brought 
to  pass,  is  exactly  answerable  to  that  pattern,  for  with  Him 
there  is  no  change  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Jam.  i.  17.  There 
is  nothing  dark  to  the  Father  of  Lights :  He  sees  at  one  view 
through  all  things,  and  all  ages,  tram  the  beginning  of  time  to 
the  end  of  it,  yea,  from  eternity  to  eternity.    And  this  incom* 
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ja^aifiible  wisdom  is  too  wonderful  for  us ;  we  do  but  child- 
ifihly  stwuner  when  weofier  to  speak  of  it 

It  is  no  wonder  that  men  beat  their  own  brains,  and  knock 
their  heads  one  against  another,  in  the  contest  of  their  opinicxis, 
to  little  purpose,  in  their  several  mouldings  of  Grod'^s  dtcnc. 
Is  not  this  to  cut  and  square  God^sthoughts  to  ours,  and  examine 
bis  sovereign  purposes  by  the  low  principles  of  human  wisdom? 
^ow  much  more  learned  than  all  such  knowledge,  is  the 
Apostle^s  ignorance,  when  he  cries  out,  0 1  the  depth  of  the 
richei^  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knotdedge  of  God  I  how  Wm 
searchable  are  hU  judgments^  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I 
Bom.  xi.  33.  Why  th^i  should  any  man  debate  what  piaoei 
in  the  series  of  Grod's  deorees,  is  to  be  assigned  to  this  purpose 
of  sending  his  Son  in  the  flesh !  X<et  us  rather  (seeing  it  is 
manifest  that  it  was  for  the  redemption  of  lost  mankind)  admire 
that  same  love  of  God  to  mankind,  which  appears  in  that  pur- 
pose of  our  recovery  by  the  Word  madejlesh ;  that  before  man 
bad  made  himself  miserable,  yea,  before  either  he  or  the  world 
was  made,  this  thought  of  boundless  love  was  in  the  boaooi  of 
God  i  to  send  \m  Son  forth  from  thence,  to  bring  fallal  man 
out  of  misery,  and  restore  him  to  happiness ;  aad  to  do  this| 
no{  only  by  taking  on  his  natiu-e,  but  the  curse:  to  shift  it  off 
£rom  us  that  were  sunk  under  it,  and  to  bear  it  himself,  and  by 
bearing  to  take  it  away.  He  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
alL  And  to  this  he  was  appointed,  says  the  Apostle,  Heb.  uL  SL 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  ]  This  we  understaml 
by  faithj  that  the  world  was  framed  by  the  word  of  God. 
Heb.  xi.  3.  Although  the  learned  probably  think  it  eviadble 
by  human  reason,  yet  Aome  of  those  who  have  glcnied  xoosi  in 
that,  and  are  reputed  generally  JBoasters  of  reason,  have  not  sem 
it  by  that  light.  'HierefcH^,  that  we  may  have  a  divine  belief 
of  it,  we  must  leam  it  from  tlie  word  eS  Gt)d,  and  be  peirsuaded 
of  its  truth  by  the  Spirit  of  Gtxl,  that  the  whole  world,  and  dU 
things  in  it,  were  drawn  out  of  nothing  by  his  Almighty  power, 
who  is  the  only  eternal  and  increated  Being,  and  thffrflferf  the 
fountHu  and  source  of  Being  to  all  thii^ 
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Foundation.]  In  this  word  is  plainly  intimated  the  lesem- 
blance  of  the  world  to  a  building ;  and  such  a  building  it  is,  as 
doth  evidence  the  greatness  of  him  who  framed  it ;  so  spacious, 
rich,  and  comely,  so  firm  a  foundation,  raised  to  so  hi^  and 
stately  a  roof,  and  set  with  variety  of  stars,  as  with  jewels, 
therefore  called  as  some  ccHiceive  it,  the  work  of  hu  fingers^ 
Psal.  viii,  to  express  the  curious  artifice  that  appears  in  them. 
Though  naturalists  have  attempted  to  give  the  reason  of  the 
earth'^s  stability  from  its  heaviness,  which  stays  it  necessarily  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  world,  yet  that  abates  not  our  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  Grod,  in  laying  its  foundation  so,  and 
establishing  it ;  for  it  is  His  will  that  is  the  first  cause  of  that, 
its  nature,  and  hath  appointed  that  to  be  the  property  of  its 
heaviness,  to  fix  it  there;  and  ther^re  Job  allies  this  amongst 
the  wond^ul  works  of  Grod,  and  evidences  of  his  power,  that 
He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.    Job  xxvi.  7. 

Before  there  was  time,  or  place,  or  any  creature,  God,  the 
blessed  Trinity,  was  in  Himself,  and  as  the  Projdieit  speaks, 
inhabiting  eternity  y  completely  happy  in  Himself:  but  Bitend* 
ing  to  manifest  and  commimicate  His  goodness,  He  gave  being 
to  the  world,  and  to  time  with  it ;  made  all  to  set  fordi  His 
goodness,  and  the  most  excellent  of  his  creatures  to  oontempble 
and  enjoy  it.  But  amongst  all  the  works  he  intended  before 
time,  and  in  tune  efiected,  this  is  the  master-piece,  which  is 
here  said  to  be  fore^ordained,  the  manifiesting  of  God  in  the 
flesh  for  man^s  redemption,  and  that  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  firsUiom  amongst  many  brethren^  in  order  that  those 
iq>pointed  for  salration  should  be  rescued  from  the  commcm 
misery,  and  be  made  one  wiyatical  body,  whereof  Christ  is  the 
head,  and  so  entitled  to  that  everlasting  glory  and  happiness 
that  he  hath  purchased  for  them. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  great  work,  wherein  «11  those  glorious 
attributes  shine  jointly,  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness, 
jiutice,  and  mercy  of  God.  As  in  gi^eat  maps,  or  pictures, 
you  wiH  seediebovdkr  decorated  with  ineadofws,  and  fountains, 
and  flowers,  &c^,  represented  in  it,  but  in  the  middle  you  have 
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the  main  design;  thus  is  this  fore-ordained  redemption  amongst 
the  works  of  God ;  all  His  other  works  in  the  world,  all  the 
beauty  of  the  creatures,  and  the  succession  of  ages,  aiid  thii^ 
that  come  to  pass  in  them,  are  but  as  the  border  to  this  as  the 
main-piece.  But  as  a  foolish  unskilful  beholder,  not  discemii^ 
the  excellency  of  the  principal  piece  in  such  maps  or  pictures, 
gazes  only  on  the  fair  border,  and  goes  no  further,  thus  do  the 
greatest  part  of  us;  our  eyes  are  taken  with  the  goodly  shew  of 
the  world  and  appearance  of  earthly  things :  but  as  for  this 
great  work  of  Grod,  Christ  fore-ordained^  and  in  time  sent  for 
our  redemption,  though  it  most  deserves  our  attentive  regard, 
yet  we  do  not  view  and  consider  it  as  we  ought. 

^.  We  have  the  performance  of  that  purpose,  fVas  manu 
fested  in  these  last  times  for  you.  He  was  mam'fested  both 
by  his  incarnation,  according  to  that  word  of  the  Apostle  St' 
Paul,  manifested  in  the  fleshy  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  manifested 
by  his  marvellous  works  and  doctrine;  by  his  sufferingis  and 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  by  the  sending  down  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  promise,  and  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  fulness  of  time  that  God  had  appointed, 
wherein  aU  the  prophecies  that  foretold  his  coming,  and  all  the 
types  and  ceremonies  that  prefigured  him,  had  their  accom- 
plishment. 

The  times  of  the  Gospel  are  often  called  the  last  times  by  the 
prophets;  for  that  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  ceremonies  being 
abolished,  that  which  succeeded  was  appointed  by  God  to  re- 
main the  same  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Besides  this,  the  time 
of  our  Saviour^s  incarnation  may  be  called  the  last  times,  be^ 
cause  although  it  were  not  near  the  end  of  time  by  many  ages, 
yet  in  all  probability  it  is  much  nearer  the  end  of  time  than  the 
beginning  of  it.  Some  resemble  the  time  of  his  sufferings  in 
the  end  of  the  world,  to  the  Paschal  Lamb  which  was  slain  in 
the  evening. 

It  was  doubtless  the  fit  time ;  but  notwithstanding  the  school- 
men offer  at  reasons  to  prove  the  fitness  of  it,  as  their  humour 
is  to  prove  all  things,  none  dare,  I  think,  conclude,  but  if  Grod 
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had  SO  appointed,  it  might  have  been  either  sooner  or  later. 
And  our  safest  way  is  to  rest  in  this,  that  it  was  the  fit  time, 
because  so  it  pleased  Him,  and  to  seek  no  other  reason  why 
having  promised  the  Messiah  so  quickly  after  man'*s  fall,  He 
deferred  his  coming  about  four  thousand  years,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  time  shut  up  the  knowledge  of  Himself  and  the 
true  religion,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  that  one  nation  of 
which  Christ  was  to  be  born ;  of  these  and  such  like  things,  we 
can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  which  he  teacheth  us  in  a 
like  case,  Even  soy  Father,  because  it  seemeth  good  unto  thee 
Matt.  xi.  26. 

3.  The  application  of  this  manifestation,  For  you.]  The 
Apostle  represents  these  things  to  those  he  writes  to,  particu- 
larly for  their  use ;  therefore  he  applies  it  to  them,  but  without 
prejudice  of  the  believers  who  went  before,  or  of  those  who 
were  to  follow  in  after-ages.  He  who  is  here  said  to  be  fore^ 
appointed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  therefore  called 
A  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Rev.'xiii.  8. 
And  as  the  virtue  of  his  death  looks  backward  to  all  pre* 
ceding  ages,  whose  faith  and  sacrifices  looked  forward  to  it ;  so 
the  same  death  is  of  force  and  perpetual  value  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  After  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sinSj  says  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  x.  ver.  12.  14,  he 
sat  down  for  ever  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  for  by  one  of" 
fering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified. 
The  cross  on  which  he  was  extended,  points,  in  the  length  of  it, 
to  heaven  and  earth,  reconciUng  them  together,  and  in  the 
breadth  of  it,  to  former  and  following  ages,  as  being  equally 
salvation  to  both. 

In  this  appropriating  and  peculiar  interest  in  Jesus  Christ  lies 
our  happiness,  without  which  it  avails  not  that  he  was  ordained 
from  eternity,  and  in  time  manifested.  It  is  not  the  general 
contemplation,  but  the  peculiar  possession  of  Christ,  that  gives 
both  solid  comfort  and  strong  persuasion  to  obedience  and  holi- 
ness, which  is  here  the  Apostle^s  particular  scope. 
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Ver.  81.    Who  by  him  do  belie?e  in  God  thftt  raised  him  up  from  tho  dead 

and  gfire  him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God. 

Now,  because  it  is  faith  that  gives  the  soul  this  particukr 
title  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Apostle  adds  this,  to  declare  wham  he 
meant  by  you.  For  you,  says  he,  who  by  him  do  believe  ifi 
Crod^  &c. 

Where  we  have,  1.  The  complete  object  of  faith.  2.  The 
ground  or  warrant  of  it.  The  object,  God  in  Christ  The 
ground  or  warrant,  In  that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead^ 
and  gave  him  glory. 

A  man  may  have,  while  living  out  of  Christ,  yea,  he  must, 
he  cannot  choose  but  have  a  conviction  within  him,  that  there 
is  a  God ;  and  further  he  may  have,  even  out  of  Christy  some 
kind  of  belief  of  those  things  that  are  spoken  concerning  God ; 
but  to  repose  on  Gk>d  as  his  God  and  his  salvation,  which  is 
indeed  to  believe  in  Him,  this  cannot  be  but  where  Christ  is 
the  medium  through  which  we  look  upon  God ;  for  so  long  as 
we  look  upon  Gkxl  through   our  own  guiltiness,   we  can  see 
nothing  but  His  wrath,   and  apprehend  Him  as  an  armed 
enemy ;  and  therefore  are  so  far  from  resting  on  Him  as  our 
happiness,  that  the  more  we  view  it,  it  puts  us  upon  the  lacfre 
speed  to  fly  from  Him,  and  to  cry  out,  IVho  can  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings ,  and  abide  with  a  consuming  fire?  But 
our  Saviour,  taking  sin  out  of  the  way,  puts  himself  betwixt  our 
sins  and  God,  and  so  makes  a  wonderful  change  of  our  appre- 
hension of  Him.     When  you  look  through  a  red  glass,   the 
whole  heavens  seem  bloody;  but  through  pure  uncoloured  glass, 
you  receive  the  clear  light  that  is  so  refreshing  and  comfortable 
to  behold.     When  sin  unpardoned  is  betwixt,  and  we  look  on 
God  through  that,  we  can  perceive  nothing  but  anger  and 
enmity  in  His  countenance;  but  make  Christ  once  the  merftwm, 
our  pure  Redeemer,  and  through  him,  as  clear  transparent 
glass,  the  beams  of  God's  favourable  countenance  shine  in  upon 
the  soul.     The  Father  cannot  look  upon  his  well-beloved  Son, 
but  graciously  and  pleasingly.     God  looks  on  us  out  of  Chri^ 
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sees  us  rebels,  and  fit  to  be  condemned :  we  look  on  Grod  as 
being  just  and  powerful  to  punish  us;  but  when  Christ  is  be- 
twixt, God  looks  on  us  in  him  as  justified,  and  walook  on  Grod 
in  him  as  pacified,  and  see  the  smiles  of  His  favourable  counte- 
nance. Take  Christ  out,  all  is  terrible ;  interpose  him,  all  is 
ftill  of  peace;  therefore  set  him  always  betwixt,  and  by  him  we 
fthall  believe  in  Grod. 

The  warrant  and  ground  of  believing  in  Grod  by  Christ,  is 
this,  that  Ood  raised  himfrofn  the  dead^  and  gave  Mm  glory ^ 
which  evidences  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  death ;  and  in  all  that 
Work,  both  in  his  humiliation  and  exaltation,  standing  in  our 
room,  we  may  repute  it  his  as  ours.  If  all  is  paid  that  could  be 
exacted  of  him,  and  therefore  he  set  fi'ee  from  death,  then  are 
we  acquitted,  and  have  nothing  to  pay.  If  he  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  exalted  to  glory,  then  so  shall  we ;  He  hath 
taken  possession  of  that  glory  for  us,  and  we  may  judge  our« 
eelves  possessed  of  it  already,  because  He,  our  head,  poteesseth 
it.  And  this,  the  last  words  of  the  verse  confirm  to  us,  imply- 
ing this  to  be  the  very  purpose  and  end  for  which  Grod,  having 
given  him  to  death,  raised  him  up  and  gave  him  glory ;  it 
is  for  this  end,  expressly,  that  our  faith  and  hope  might  be  in 
God,  The  last  end  is,  that  we  may  have  life  and  glory  through 
him ;  the  nearer  end,  that  in  the  mean  while,  till  we  attaiil 
them,  we  may  have  firm  belief  and  hope  of  them,  and  rest  on 
Grod  as  the  giver  of  them,  and  so  in  part  enjoy  them  hetcre 
hand,  and  be  upheld  in  our  joy  and  conflicts  by  the  comfort  of 
them.  And  as  St.  Stephen  in  his  vision.  Faith  doth,  in  a  spi- 
ritual way,  look  through  all  the  visible  heavens,  and  see  Christ 
at  the  Father^s  right  hand,  and  is  comforted  by  that  in  the 
greatest  troubles,  though  it  were  amidst  a  shower  of  stones,  as 
St.  Stephen  was.  The  comfort  is  no  less  than  this,  that  being 
by  faith  made  one  with  Christ,  his  present  glc^  whersin  he 
sits  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  is  an  assurtooe  to  us^  that  where 
he  is  we  shall  be  aiso^    Jcdm.  xiv.  S. 
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Ver.  28.  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying^  die  troth  thraagh 
the  Spirit,  uuto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren ;  see  that  ye  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently. 


Jesus  Christ  is  made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom, 
nesSf  sanctification,  and  redemptioHy  1  Cor.  i.  -80.  '  It  is 
a  known  truth,  and  yet  very  needful  to  .be  often  represented 
to  us,'  that  redem|>tion  and  holiness  are  undivided  oompamons, 
yea,  that  we  are  redeemed  on  purpose  for  this  aid,  that  we 
should  be  holy.  The  presang  of  this,  we -see,  is  here  the 
Apo6tle*s  8cx>pe ;  and  having  by  that  reason  enforced  it  in  the 
gedmd,  he  now  takes  that  as  concluded  and  confessed,  and  so 
makes  use  of  it  particularly  to  exhort  to  the  exercise  of  that 
main  Christian  grace  of  brotherly  love. 

The  obedience  and  holiness  mentioned  in  the  foregomg 
verses,  cbmprdiaid  the  whole  duties  and  frame  of  a  Chris- 
tian life  towards  God  and  men :  and,  having  urged  -that  in 
the  general,  he  specifies  this  grace  of  mutual  Christian  love, 
as  the  great  evidence  of  their  sincerity  and  the  truth  of  their 
love  to  Grod ;  for  men  are  subject  to  much  hypocrisy  thjs  way, 
and  deceive  themselves ;  if  they  find  themselves  diligent  in  re- 
ligious exercises,  they  scarcely  once  ask  their  hearts,  how  they 
stand  afiected  this  way,  namely,  in  love  to  their  brethren. 
They  can  come  constantly  to  the  church,  and  pray,  it  may  b^ 
at  home  too,  and  yet  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  forgive  an 
injury. 

As  forgiving  injuries  argues  the  truth  of  piety,  so  it  is  that 
which  makes  all  converse  both  sweet  and  profitable,  and  be- 
sides, it  graces  and  conunends  men  in  their  holy  profession,  to 
such  as  are  without  and  strangers  to  it,  yea,  even  to  their 
enemies. 

Therefore  is  it  that  our  Saviour  doth  so  much  recommend 
this  to  his  disciples,  and  they  to  others,  as  we  see  in  all  their 
Epistles.  He  gives  it  them  as  the  very  badge  and  livery  by 
which  they  should  be  known  for  his  followers.  By  this  shall  ail 
men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples^  if  ye  love  one  another. 
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xiii.  35.  And  St.  Paul  is  frequent  in  exhorting  tOj  and  extol- 
ling this  grace.  See  Rom.  xii.  10,  and  xiii.  8;  1  Cor,  i.  13; 
Gal.  V.  13,  Eph.  iv.  2 ;  and  in  many  other  places.  He  calls 
it  the  bond  of  perfectnessj  Col.  iii.  14, — that  grace  which 
luiites  and  binds  all  together.  So  doth  our  Apostle  here,  and 
often  in  this  and  the  other  Epistle ;  and  that  beloved  disciple 
St.  John,  who  leaned  on  our  Saviour *s  breast,  drank  deep  of 
that  spring  of  love  that  was  here,  and  therefore  it  streams  forth 
so  abundantly  in  his  writings :  they  contain  nothing  so  much 
as  this  divine  doctrine  of  love. 

We  have  here,  1,  The  due  qualifications  of  it.  2.  A  Chris- 
tian'^s  obligation  to  it. 

The  qucUiJications  are  three ;  namely,  sincerity  y  purity,  and 
fervency.  The  sincerity  is  expressed  in  the  former  clause  of 
the  verse,  unfeigned  love,  and  repeated  again  in  the  latter 
part,  that  it  be  unth  a  pure  heart,  as  the  purity  is  included  in 
feiTency. 

1.  Love  must  be  unfeigned.  It  appears  that  this  dissimu- 
lation is  a  disease  that  is  very  incident  in  this  particular.  The 
Apostle  St.  Paul  hath  the  same  word,  Rom.  xii.  9,  and  the 
Apostle  St.  John  to  the  same  sense,  1  John  iii.  18.  That,  it 
have  that  double  reality  which  is  opposed  to  double-dissembled 
love ;  that  it  be  cordial  and  effectual ;  that  the  professing  of  it 
arise  from  truth  of  affection,  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  be 
seconded  with  action ;  that  both  the  heart  and  the  hand  may 
be  the  seal  of  it  rather  than  the  tongue ;  not  court  holy-water 
and  empty  noise  of  service  and  affection,  that  fears  nothing 
more  than  to  be  put  upon  trial.  Although  thy  brother  with 
whom  thou  conversest,  cannot,  it  may  be,  see  through  thy 
false  appearances.  He  who  commands  this  love  looks  chiefly 
within,  seeks  it  there,  and,  if  He  find  it  not  there,  hates  them 
most  who  most  pretend  it ;  so  that  the  art  of  dissembling, 
though  never  so  well  studied,  cannot  pass  in  this  King^s  court, 
to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  all  desires  known.  When, 
alter  variances,  men  are  brought  to  an  agreement,  they  are 
much  subject  to  this,  rather  to  cover  their  remaiiiing  malioes 

Vol.  I.  L 
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with  superficial  verbal  forgiveness,  tlian  to  dislodge  theniy  and 
free  the  heart  of  them.  This  is  a  poor  self-deceit  As  the  phii* 
loflopher  said  to  hinit  who  being  ashamed  that  he  was  espied 
by  him  in  a  tavern  in  the  outer  room^  withdrew  himself  to  tha 
inner,  he  called  after  him,  ^^  That  is  not  the  way  out ;  tba 
^^  more  you  go  that  way,  you  will  be  the  further  within  it  :* 
so  when  hatreds  are  upon  admonition  not  thrown  out,  but 
retire  inward  to  hide  themselves,  they  grow  deeper  a^d  strongir 
than  before ;  and  those  constrained  semblances  of  reoondlflmcnl 
are  but  a  false  healing,  do  but  skin  the  wound  over,  and  there* 
fore  it  usually  breaks  forth  worse  again. 

How  few  there  are  that  have  truly  maliceless  hearts,  and  find 
this  entire  upright  affection  towards  their  brethren  meeting 
them  in  their  whole  conversation,  this  lato  of  lave  deeply  im- 
pressed on  their  hearts,  and  from  thence  expressed  in  their 
words  and  actions,  and  that  is  unfeigned  love^  as  real  to  thdr 
brethren  as  to  themselves  ! 

2«  It  must  hepurey  from  a  pure  heart.  This  is  not  all  one 
with  the  former,  as  some  take  it.  It  is  true,  doubleness  or 
hypocrisy  is  an  impurity,  and  a  great  one ;  but  all  impurity  it 
not  doubleness:  one  may  really  mean  that  friendship  and 
affection  he  expresses,  and  yet  it  may  be  most  contrary  to  that 
which  is  here  required,  because  impure  ;  such  a  brotheHy  lave 
as  that  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  brethren  in  iniquity,  as  the  ex- 
pressing them  brethren  J  Gen.  xlix.,  is  taken  to  mean.  When 
hearts  are  cemented  together  by  impurity  itself,  by  ungodly 
conversation  and  society  in  sin,  as  in  uncleanness  or  drunken- 
ness, (^c,  this  is  a  swinish  fraternity,  a  friendship  wliich  is 
o(»itracted,  as  it  were,  by  wallowing  in  the  same  mire.  Call  it 
good  fellowship,  or  what  you  will,  all  the  fruit  that  in  the  end 
can  be  expected  out  of  unholy  friendliness  and  fellowship  in  sin- 
ning together,  is,  (o  be  tormented  together,  and  to  add  each  to 
the  ttNrmoit  of  another. 

The  mutual  love  of  Christians  must  be  pure,  arising  from 
such  causes  as  are  pure  and  spiritual,  from  the  sense  of  our 
Saviour's  oommand  and  of  his  example ;  for  be  hima^  joins 
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that  With  it^  A  new  commdndment  give  lyouf  with  he,  thai  ai 
i  h(we  loved  you,  so  you  oho  lave  one  anotker^  John  xiii;  84. 
They  that  are  indeed  lovers  ot  Gk)d  aire  united^  by  th«t  iheb 
hearts  meet  in  Him^  as  m  oiie  een^ :  they  d^inot  but  love  ob^ 
another.  Where  a  godljr  tnan  se^ft  his  Fkthei^s  imagei  he  ia 
foreed  to  love  it ;  he  loves  those  whom  he  peni&ives  godLy^  so 
as  to  delight  in  them,  beekuse  that  linage  is  id  tlmtti  i  alld 
those  that  appear  destitute  of  it,  he  loves  theth  so  as  to  Wish 
them  partakers  of  that  imagd.  And  this  is  all  for  Odd :  he  lovei 
amicum  in  Deo^  8f  intfnidum  propter  Deum  t  that  is^  he  kites 
A  friend  in  Oodj  luid  an  enemy  for  Gk)d.  And  am  the  Chxii^ 
dan'^s  love  is  pure  in  its  cause^  so  in  its  effiscts  and  ekoreisei  His 
society  and  converse  with  my^  tends  mainly  to  diis^  that  he 
may  mutually  help  and  be  hdped  in  the  knowledge  ttnd  kivn  df 
Ood ;  he  desif  es  most  that  he  tmd  his  brethren  may  joifitfy 
mind  their  journey  heavenwards,  ahd  furth^  one  anotha^  in 
thdr  way  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Ood.  And  tU^  is  truly  the 
love  of  a  pure  heart,  whkh  both  begiils  and  ends  fat  Ood. 

S.  We  Inust  lofve  fervently,  not  after  a  oold  ilidl£Perent  tb§^ 
ner.  Let  the  love  of  your  brethren  be  as  a  fire  within  ymi^ 
oonsiuning  that  selfidmess  which  is  so  contrary  to  it^  and  is  so 
natural  to  men ;  let  it  set  your  thoughts  on  Work  to  study  hihir 
to  do  othets  good ;  let  your  love  be  an  active  lov^  iilteiMe 
within  you,  and  extending  itself  in  doing  good  to  the  sduls  and 
bodies  of  yoiir  brethren  as  they  need^  tod  you  are  able  t  liAbfH 
re,  alium  consilioj  alium  Gratia:  (8edeca  de  benefi&iis^  lib.  u 
c.  2.)  One  by  moneys  another  by  counsel^  anothor  by  kindness* 

It  is  self-love  that  oontraets  the  hearty  and  shuts  out  all  dlbei^ 
kfve,  both  of  Ood  and  man^  siiVe  only  sd  £sr  aft  dur  own  ilittfK 
rest  carries,  and  that  is  still  self-ldve :  but  the  love  of  Ood 
diUtes  the  heart,  purifies  love^  bsA  extends  it  to  iU  meni  btit 
after  a  special  manner  directs  it  to  those  Who  are  more  peeH^ 
liarly  bek>ved  of  him,  and  that  is  \me  the  pnticulAr  kive 
required. 

Love  of  the  brethren.^  In  this  is  ilflpli^  our  MigMak 
vibxA  ^[KudiiiannertoknretlmifofftteAiwsnldtf  d//^ 

L2 
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because  they  are  our  brethren.  This  includes  not  only,  as 
Abraham  saith,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  strife j  (Gren.  xiiL  8,) 
but  it  binds  most  strongly  to  this  sincere,  and  pure,  and  fervent 
lore ;  and  therefore  the  Apostle  in  the  next  verse,  repesti 
expressly  the  doctrine  of  the  mysterious  new  birth,  and  ex- 
plains it  more  fiilly,  which  he  had  mentioned  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Epistle,  and  again  referred  to,  v.  14s  17. 

There  is  in  this  fervent  love,  sympathy  with  the  giiefr  of  our 
brethren,  desire  and  endeavour  to  help  them,  bearing  their 
infirmities,  and  recovering  them  too,  if  it  may  be ;  raising  then 
when  they  £Edl,  admonishing  and  reproving  them  as  is  needful, 
sometimes  sharply,  and  yet  still  in  love ;  rejoicing  in  their  good, 
in  their  gifts  and  graces,  so  far  from  envying  them,  that  we  be 
glad  as  if  they  ware  our  own.  There  is  the  same  blood  running 
in  their  veins :  you  have  the  same  Father,  and  the  same  Spirit 
within  you,  and  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  that  ^oridiii 
firatemity.  The  first-bom  among  many  brethren^  Rom.  viii.  89; 
of  whom  the  Apostle  saith,  that  He  hath  re-collected  into  one^ 
iUl  things  in  Heaven  and  in  earthy  Eph.  i.  10.  The  word  is, 
gathered  them  into  one  head ;  and  so  suits  very  fitly  to  ex- 
press our  union  in  him.  In  whom^  says  he  in  the  same  !Epistk, 
Eph.  iv.  16,  the  whole  body  is  fitly  compacted  together  ;  and 
he  adds  that  which  agrees  to  our  purpose,  that  this  body  grows 
up  and  edifies  itself  in  love.  All  the  members  receive  spirits 
from  the  same  head,  and  are  useful  and  serviceable  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  to  the  whole  body.  Thus,  these  brethren,  rec^ving 
oi  the  same  spirit  from  their  head,  Christ,  are  most  stronglj 
bent  to  the  good  of  one  another.  If  tliere  be  but  a  thorn  in  the 
foot,  the  back  boweth,  the  head  stoops  down,  the  eyes  look,  the 
hands  reach  to  it,  and  endeavoiur  its  help  and  ease:  in  a  word, 
all  the  members  partake  of  the  good  and  evil,  one  of  another. 
Now,  by  how  much  this  body  is  more  spiritual  and  lively,  so 
much  the  stronger  must  the  union  and  love  of  the  parts  of  it 
be  each  to  every  other.  You  are  brethren  by  the  same  new 
birth,  and  bom  to  the  same  inheritance,  and  such  an  one  as 
shall  m^  be  an  apple  of  strife  amongst  you,  to  beget  debata 
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and  contentions :  no,  it  is  enough  for  all,  and  none  shall  pre- 
judge another,  but  you  shall  have  joy  in  the  happiness  one  of 
another ;  seeing  you  shall  then  be  perfect  in  love ;  all  harmony, 
no  difference  in  judgment  or  in  affection,  all  your  harps  tuned 
to  the  same  new  song,  which  you  shall  sing  for  ever.  Let  that 
love  begin  here,  which  shall  never  end. 

And  this  same  union,  I  conceive,  is  likewise  expressed  in  the 
first  words  of  the  verse.  Seeing  you  are  partakers  of  that 
work  of  sanctification  by  the  same  wotdj  and  the  same  Spirit 
that  works  it  in  all  the  faithful,  and  are  by  that  called  and 
incorporated  into  that  fraternity,  therefore  live  in  it  and  like  it. 
You  are  purified  to  it ;  therefore  love  one  another  after  that 
same  manner  purely.  Let  the  profane  world  scoff  at  that  name 
of  brethren ;  you  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  scorned  out  of 
it,  being  so  honourable  and  happy ;  and  the  day  is  at  hand 
wherein  those  that  scoff  you,  would  give  much  more  than  all 
that  the  best  of  them  ever  possessed  in  the  wcnrld,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  your  number. 

Seeing  you  have  piaified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth 
through  the  Spirit.]  Here  is,  1.  The  chief  seat,  or  subject  of 
the  work  of  sanctification,  the  soul.  %  The  subordinate  means, 
truth.  3.  The  nature  of  it,  obeying  of  truth.  4.  The  chief 
worker  of  it,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

For  the  first,  the  chief  seat  of  sanctification,  the  soul :  it  is 
no  doubt  a  work  that  goes  through  the  whole  man,  renews  and 
purifies  aU.  Heb.  x.  22.  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  But  because  it  puri- 
fies the  soul,  therefore  it  is  that  it  does  purify  all.  There  im- 
purity b^ins,  Matth.  xv.  18 ;  not  only  evil  thoughts,  but  all 
evil  actions  come  forth  from  the  heart,  which  is  there  all  one 
with  the  soul;  and  therefore  this  purifying  b^ins  there, 
makes  the  tree  good  that  the  fruit  may  be  good.  It  is  not  so 
much  external  performances  that  make  the  difference  between 
men,  as  their  inward  temper.  We  meet  herein  the  same  place, 
and  all  partake  of  the  same  word  and  prayer ;  but  how  wide  a 
difference  is  there,  in  God^s  eye,  betwixt  an  imwashi4  profiuie 
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heart  in  the  same  exercase,  and  a  soul  purified  in  aome  measure 
tf»  obeying  the  iruthj  and  degirous  to  b^  fttrther  purified  by 
further  obeying  it  1 

SecoTuUj/f  That  which  is  the  subordinate  means  of  this 
purity,  is,  TKe  IhOh^  or  the  word  of  God.  It  is  truth,  pure 
in  itself,  and  it  begets  truth  and  purity  in  the  heart,  by  teadi- 
ing  it  oonoerning  the  holy  and  pure  nature  of  Qod,  diewing  it 
and  his  holy  will,  which  ii|  to  us  the  rule  of  purity ;  and  fay 
f^resenting  Jesus  Christ  unto  us  as  the  fountain  of  our  purity 
and  renoivation,  from  whose  fulness  we  may  rMeive  grace  fsr 
-grace.    John  i.  16. 

Thirdly,  The  nature  of  this  work,  that  wherein  the  yery 
being  of  this  purifying  consists,  is,  the  receiinng,  or  obeying 
of  this  truth.  So  Gal.  iii.  1,  where  it  is  put  for  right  beUeving. 
The  chief  point  of  obedience  is  believing;  the  proper  obe- 
dience to  truth,  is,  to  give  credit  to  it ;  and  this  divine  bdief 
doth  necessarily  bring  the  whole  soul  into  obedience  and  eoi>- 
formity  to  that  pure  truth  which  is  in  the  word ;  and  so  the 
very  purifying  and  rene^ving  of  the  soul,  is  this  obedience  of 
faith,  as  unbelief  is  its  chief  impurity  and  disobedience ;  there- 
fore. Acts  XV.  9,  Faith  is  said  to  purify  the  heart. 

Fourthly,  The  chief  worker  of  this  sanctification,  is,  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  They  are  said  here  to  purify  themsehes, 
for  it  is  certain  and  undeniable,  that  the  soul  itself  doth  act  in 
believing  or  obeying  the  truth ;  but  not  of  itself,  it  is  not  the 
first  principle  of  motion.  They  purify  their  souls,  but  it  is  by 
the  Spirit.  They  do  it  by  His  enlivening  power,  and  a  puri- 
fying virtue  received  from  Him.  Faith,  or  obeying  the  truth, 
works  this  purity,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  works  that  faith  :  as  in 
the  fore-cited  place,  God  is  said  to  purify  their  hearts  by  faith, 
ver.  8.  He  doth  that  by  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
truth  is  pure,  and  purifying,  yet  can  it  not  of  itself  purify  the 
floul,  Init  by  the  obeying  or  believing  of  it ;  and  the  soul  can- 
not obey  or  believe  but  by  the  Spirit  which  works  in  it  that 
faith,  iM  by  that  fiiith  purifies  it,  and  works  love  in  it.     The 
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impurity  and  earthliness  of  menu's  minds,  is  the  great  cause  of 
disunion  and  dissaffection  amongst  them,  and  of  all  their  strifes. 
James  iv.  1. 

This  Spirit  is  that  fire  which  refines  and  purifies  the  soul 
from  the  dross  of  earthly  desires  that  possess  it,  and  wMch  sub- 
limates it  to  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  Saints,  because  they 
are  his  and  are  purified  by  the  same  Spirit.  It  is  the  prop^ty 
of  fire,  to  draw  together  things  of  the  same  kind :  the  outward 
fire  of  enmities  and  persecution  that  are  kindled  against  the 
godly  by  the  world,  doth  somewhat,  and,  if  it  were  more  con- 
sidered  by  them,  would  do  more,  in  this  knitting  their  hearts 
closer  one  to  another ;  but  it  is  this  inward  pure  and  purifying 
fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  doth  most  powerfully  unite  them. 

The  true  reason  why  there  is  so  little  truth  of  this  Christian 
mutual  love  amongst  those  that  are  called  Christians^  is,  be^ 
cause  there  is  so  little  of  this  purifying  obedience  to  the  truth 
whence  it  fiows.  Faith  unfeigned  would  beget  this  love  un* 
feigned.  Men  may  exhort  to  them  both,  but  they  require  the 
hand  of  Grbd  to  work  them  in  the  heart. 

Ven  23.  Being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed:  but  of  inGorniptible» 
by  the  vrord  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ^ver. 

Thu  two  things  which  make  up  the  Apostle's  exhortatipn^  are 
the  very  sum  of  a  Christian's  duty ;  to  walk  as  obedient  dal* 
dren  towards  Gk)d9  and  as  loving  brethren  one  towards  another : 
and  that  it  may  yet  have  the  deeper  impression,  he  here  repre- 
sents  to  them  anew  that  new  birth  he  mentioned  beCore,  by 
which  they  are  the  children  of  God,  and  so  brethren. 

We  duU  first  ypeak  of  this  Regeneration ;  and  then  ot  the 
Seed.  1^^  Of  the  regeneration  itself.  This  is  the  great  dig- 
nity ot  believers,  that  they  are  the  sons  of  God,  Jdm  L  12, 
as  it  is  the  great  endenca  of  the  lawm  ot  God,  diat  Ha  hath 
bestowed  this  dignity  on  them.  1  John  iii.  1.  For  they  arc 
DO  way  needful  to  Him :  He  had  from  eternity  a  Son  perfectly 
like  Himself,  the  character  of  His  person,  Heb.  i.  3,  and  one 
Spirit  proceeding  firom  both ;  and  there  is  no  creation,  neither 
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the  first  nor  the  second,  can  add  any  thing  to  Those  and  Their 
happmess.  It  is  most  true  of  that  Blessed  Trinity,  Satis 
amplwn  alter  alteri  theatrum  sumus.  But  the  gracious  pur- 
pose of  Grod  to  impart  His  goodness,  appears  in  this,  that  He 
hath  made  himself  such  a  multitude  of  sons,  not  only  angeb 
that  are  so  called,  but  man,  a  little  lower  than  they  in  nature, 
yet  dignified  with  this  name  in  his  creation :  Luke  iiL  88, 
Which  was  the  Son  of  Adam^  which  was  the  Son  of  ChdL 
He  had  not  only  the  impression  of  Grod^s  footsteps,  (as  Hbej 
speak)  which  all  the  creatures  have,  but  of  His  image.  And 
most  of  all  in  this,  is  His  rich  grace  magnified,  that  sin  having 
defaced  that  image,  and  so  degraded  man  from  his  honour,  and 
divested  him  of  that  title  of  sonship,  and  stamped  our  polluted 
nature  with  the  marks  of  vileness  and  bondage,  yea,  with  the 
very  image  of  Satan,  rebellion  and  enmity  against  God, ;  that 
out  of  mankind  thus  ruined  and  d^enerated,  Grod  should  raise 
to  himself  a  new  race  and  generation  of  sons. 

For  this  design  was  the  Word  made  fleshy  John  i.  12,  the 
Son  made  man,  to  make  men  the  sons  of  Grod.  And  it  is  by 
him  alone  we  are  restored  to  this ;  they  who  receive  him, 
receive  with  him,  and  in  him,  this  privilege,  r.  12.  And 
therefore  it  is  a  sonship  by  adoption,  and  is  so  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  difierence  from  his  eternal  and  ineffable  generation, 
who  is,  and  was,  the  only  begotten  Smi  of  God,  Yet,  that  we 
may  know  that  this  Divine  adoption  is  not  a  mere  outward  re- 
lative name,  as  that  of  men,  the  sonship  of  the  Saints  is  here, 
and  often  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  expressed  by  new  generation^ 
and  new  birth.  They  are  begotten  of  God.  John  i.  13, 
1  John  ii.  29.  A  new  being,  a  spiritual  life,  is  communicated 
to  them ;  they  have  in  them  of  their  Father's  Spirit ;  and  this 
is  derived  to  them  through  Christ,  and  therefore  called  his 
Spirit.  Gal.  iv.  6.  They  are  not  only  accounted  of  the  family 
of  God  by  adoption,  but  by  this  new  birth  they  are  indeed  his 
children,  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  our  Apostle  ex- 
presseth  it. 

Now  though  it  be  easy  to  speak  and  hear  the  words  of  this 
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doctrine,  yet  the  truth  itself  that  is  in  it,  is  so  high  and  mys- 
terious, that  it  is  altogether  impossible,  without  a  portion  of 
this  new  nature  to  conceive  of  it.  Corrupt  nature  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  What  wonder  that  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  the 
subtilest  schools  of  philosophers,  when  a  very  doctor  in  Israel 
mistook  it  grossly  P  John  iii.  10.  It  is  indeed  a  great  mys- 
tery, and  he  that  was  the  sublimest  of  all  the  Evangelists,  and 
therefore  called  the  divine,  the  soaring  eagle,  (as  they  compare 
him,)  he  is  more  abundant  in  this  subject  than  the  rest. 

And  the  most  profitable  way  of  considering  this  r^eneration 
and  sonship,  is  certainly  to  follow  the  light  of  those  holy  writ- 
ings, and  not  to  jangle  in  disputes  about  the  order  and  manner 
of  it,  of  which  though  somewhat  may  be  profitably  said,  and 
safely,  namely,  so  much  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  yet  much  that 
is  spoken  of  it,  and  debated  by  many,  is  but  an  useless  expense 
of  time  and  pains.  What  those  previous  dispositions  are,  and 
how  far  they  go,  and  where  is  the  mark  or  point  of  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  infusion  of  spiritual  life,  I  conceive  not 
so  easily  determinable. 

If  naturalists  and  physicians  cannot  agree  upon  the  order  of 
formation  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  in  the  womb,  how 
much  less  can  we  be  peremptory  in  the  other !  If  there  be  so 
many  wonders  (as  indeed  there  be)  in  the  natural  structure 
and  frame  of  man,  how  much  richer  in  wonders  must  this 
Divine  and  supernatural  generation  be !  See  how  David 
speaks  of  the  former.  Psal.  xiv.  15.  Things  spiritual  being 
more  refined  than  material  things,  their  workmanship  must  be 
far  more  wonderful  and  curious.  But  then,  it  must  be  viewed 
with  a  spiritual  eye.  There  is  an  unspeakable  lustre  and 
beauty  of  the  ngw  creature,  by  the  mixture  of  all  Divine 
graces,  each  setting  off  another,  as  so  many  rich  several  colours 
in  embroidery ;  but  who  can  trace  that  Invisible  Hand  that 
wcMrks  it,  so  as  to  determine  of  the  order,  and  to  say  which  was 
first,  which  second,  and  so  on ;  whether  faith,  or  repentance, 
and  all  graces,  8;c.  ?    This  is  certain,  that  these  and  all  graces 
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do  inseparably  make  up  the  same  work,  and  are  all  in  the  new 
formation  of  every  soul  that  is  bom  again. 

If  the  ways  of  God^s  universal  providenoe  be  untraoeahle, 
then,  most  of  all,  the  workings  of  His  grace  are  conducted  id 
a  secret  unperoeivable  way  in  this  new  birth.  He  gives  this 
spiritual  being  as  the  dew,  wliich  is  silently  and  inaensJUy 
formed,  and  this  generation  of  the  Sons  of  God  is  compart  to 
it  by  the  Psalmist,  Fsal.  ex.  8 :  they  have  this  original  iron 
Heaven  as  the  dew.  Except  a  man  be  bom  front  aboDe^  he 
oannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jdlm  iii.  S.  And  it 
is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  as  He  himself 
speaks  of  the  dew  to  Job,  Job  xxxviii.  88,  jflath  the  rain  a 
faiheTy  or  who  hath  begotten  the  dropi  of  the  dew  f  The 
sharpest  wits  are  to  seek  in  the  knowledge  and  discovery  of  it, 
as  Job  speidceth  of  a  way  that  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  tehick  the 
vulture'^s  eye  hath  not  seen.     Ch.  xxviii.  vcr.  7. 

To  contest  much,  how  in  this  regeneration  He  works  upon 
the  will,  and  renews  it,  Is  to  little  purpose,  provided  this  be 
granted,  that  it  is  in  His  power  to  regenerate  and  renew  a  man 
at  his  pleasure :  and  how  is  it  possible  not  to  grant  thia,  unless 
we  will  run  into  that  error,  to  think  that  God  hath  made  a 
creature  too  hard  for  himself  to  rule,  or  hath  willingly  ex- 
empted it  ?  And  shall  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  espedally 
this  work,  wherein  most  of  all  others  He  glories,  fail  in  His 
hand,  and  remain  imperfect  ?  Shall  there  be  any  abortive 
births  whereof  God  is  the  Father  ?  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birthy 
and  not  cause  to  bring  forth  ?  Isa.  Ixvi.  9.  No ;  no  sinner 
so  dead,  but  there  is  virtue  in  His  hand  to  revive  out  of  the 
very  stones.  Though  the  most  impenitent  hearts  are  as  stones 
within  them,  yet  He  can  make  of  them  children  to  Abraham. 
Luke  iii.  8.  He  can  dig  out  the  heart  of  stone,  and  put  a 
heart  of  fl^sh  in  its  place,  Ezek.  xxvi.  26;  otherwise.  He 
would  not  have  made  such  a  promise.  Not  of  flesh,  nor  of 
the  mil  of  man,  but  of  God,  John  i.  18.  If  His  sovereign 
will  is  not  a  sufRcient  principle  of  this  regeneration,  why  then 
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says  the  Apostle  St.  James,  Of  his  oton  mil  begat  he  us? 
And  he  adds  the  subordinate  cause,  By  the  word  of  truths 
James  1.  18,  which  is  here  called  the  immortal  seed  of  this 
new  birth. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  Lord  hath  appointed  the  continuance 
of  the  ministry  of  this  word,  to  the  end  that  his  church  may 
be  still  firuitfiil,  bringing  forth  sons  unto  him ;  that  the  assem* 
blies  of  his  people  may  be  hkejlocks  of  sheep  coming  up  from 
the  washing,  none  barren  amongst  them.    Cant.  iv.  8. 

Though  the  ministers  of  this  word,  by  reason  of  their  em- 
ployment in  dispensing  it,  have,  by  the  Scriptures,  the  relation  of 
parents  imparted  to  them,  (which  is  an  exceeding  great  dignity 
for  them,  as  they  are  called  co-workers  with  God ;  and  the 
same  Apostle  that  writes  so,  calls  the  Galatians  his  little  chil- 
dren of  whom  he  travailed  in  birth  again  tilt  Christ  were 
formed  in  them ;  and  the  ministers  of  God  have  often  very 
much  pain  in  this  travail ;)  yet,  the  privilege  of  the  Father  of 
Spirits  remains  imtouched,  which  is,  effectually  to  beget  again 
those  same  spirits  which  he  creates,  and  to  make  that  seed  of 
the  word  fruitftil  in  the  way  and  at  the  season  that  it  may 
please  Him.  The  preacher  of  the  word,  be  he  never  so  powa-- 
ftil,  can  cast  this  seed  only  into  the  ear ;  his  hand  reaches  no 
further ;  and  the  hearer,  by  his  attention,  may  convey  it  into 
his  head ;  but  it  is  the  supreme  Father  and  Teacher  above, 
who  carries  it  into  the  heart,  the  only  soil  wherein  it  proves 
lively  and  fruitful.  One  man  cannot  reach  the  heart  of  ano- 
ther ;  how  should  he  then  renew  its  fruitftilness  ?  If  natural 
births  have  been  always  acknowledged  to  belong  to  God^s  pre^ 
rogative,  (Psal.  cxxvii.  8.  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward ;  and  so 
Jacob  answered  wisely  to  his  wife's  foolish  passion.  Gen.  xxx.  2, 
Am  I  in  God's  stead  f)  how  much  more  is  this  new  birth 
wholly  dependent  on  His  hand  ! 

But  though  this  word  cannot  beget  without  Him,  yet  it  is 
by  this  word  that  He  begets,  and  ordinarily  not  without  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  substantial  Eternal  Word  is  to  us  (as  we  said) 
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the  spring  of  this  new  birth  and  life,  the  head  from  whom  the 
spirits  of  this  supematiiral  life  flow ;  but  that  bj  the  word 
here,  is  meant  the  Gospel,  the  Apostle  puts  out  of  doubt,  vene 
the  last,  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached 
unto  you.     Therefore  thus  is  this  word  really  the  seed  of  this 
new  birth,  because  it  contains  and  declares  that  Other  Word, 
the  Son  of  God  as  our  life.     The  word  is  spoken  in  common^ 
and  so  is  the  same  to  all  hearers ;  but  then,  all  hearts  being 
naturally  shut  against  it,  God  doth  by  liis  own  hand  open  some 
to  receive  it,  and  mixes  it  with  faith ;  and  those  it  renews, 
and  restoreth  in  them  the  image  of  God,  draws  the  traces  of  it 
anew,  and  makes  them  the  Sons  of  God.     My  doctrine  shall 
drop  as  the  deWy  says  Moses.     Deut.  xxxii.  2.     The  wcnrd,  as 
a  heavenly  dew,  not  falling  beside,  but  dropped  into  the  heart 
by  the  hand  of  Ckxi'^s  own  Spirit,  makes  it  all  become  spiritual 
and  heavenly,  and  turns  it  into  one  of  those  drops  of  dew  that 
the  children  of  Grod  are  compared  to,  Psal.  ex.  3.      Thou  hast 
the  dew  of  thy  youth. 

The  natural  estate  of  the  soul,  is  darkness,  and  the  word  as 
a  Divine  light  shining  into  it,  transforms  the  soul  into  its  own 
nature;  so  that  as  the  word  is  called  light,  so  is  the  soul  that  is 
renewed  by  it.     Ye  were  darkness^  but  now  arc  ye^  not  only 
enlightened,  but  light  in  the  Lord,  Eph.  v.  8.     All  tlie  evils 
of  the  natural  mind  are  often  comprised  under  the  n^me  of 
darkness  and  error,  and  therefore  is  the  whole  work  of  conver- 
sion likewise  signified  by  light  and  truth  :  He  begat  us  by  the 
word  of  truths  Jam.  i.  18.     So  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  alluding  to  the 
first  Fiat  Lux,  or  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  creation.     The 
word  brought  within  the  soul  by  the  Spirit,  lets  it  see  its  own 
necessity  and  Christ^s  sufficiency,  convinceth  it   thoroughly, 
and  causeth  it  to  cast  over  itself  upon  him  for  life ;  and  this  is 
the  very  begetting  of  it  again  to  eternal  life. 

So  that  this  efficacy  of  the  word  to  prove  successful  seed, 
doth  not  hang  upon  the  different  abilities  of  the  preachers, 
their  having  more  or  less  rhetoric  or  learning.  It  is  true,  elo- 
quence hath  a  great  advantage  in  civil  and  moral  things  to 
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peh>uade,  and  to  draw  the  hearers  by  the  ears,  almost  which 
way  it  will ;  but  in  this  spiritual  work,  to  revive  a  soul,  to 
b^et  it  anew,  the  influence  of  Heaven  is  the  main  thing  re- 
quisite.    There  is  no  way  so  common  and  plain,  (being  war- 
ranted by  God  in  the  delivery  of  saving  truth,)  but  the  Spirit 
of  God  can  revive  the  soul  by  it ;  and  the  most  skilful  aud 
authoritative  way,  yea,  being  withal  very  spiritual,  yet  may 
efiPect  nothing,  because  left  alone  to  itself.     One  word  of  holy 
Scripture,  or  of  truth  conformable  to  it,  may  be  the  principle 
of  regeneration,  to  him  that  hath  heard  multitudes  of  excel- 
lent sermons,  and  hath  often  read  the  whole  Bible,  and  hath 
still  continued  unchanged.     If  the  Spirit  of  &od  preach  that 
one  or  any  such  word  to  the  soul.  God  so  loved  the  worlds  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  should  believe 
in  him  should  not  perish^   but  have  everlasting  lifsy  John 
iii.  15,  it  will  be  cast  down  with  the  fear  of  perishing,  and 
driven  out  of  itself  by  that,  and  raised  up  and  drawn  to  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  hope  of  everlasting  life ;  it  will  believe  on  him 
that  it  may  have  life,  and  be  inflamed  with  the  love  of  God, 
and  give  itself  to  Him  who  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  His 
only  begotten  Son  to  purchase  for  us  that  everlasting  life. 
Thus  may  that  word  prove  tliis  immortal  seed,  which,  though 
very  often  read  and  heard  before,  was  but  a  dead  letter.     A 
drop  of  thoise  liquors  which  are  called  spirits,  operates  more 
than  large  draughts  of  other  waters :  one  word  spoken  by  the 
LfOrd  to  the  heart,  is  all  spirit,  and  doth  that  which  whole 
streams  of  mane's  eloquence  could  never  effect. 

In  hearing  of  the  word,  men  look  usually  too  much  upon 
men,  and  forget  from  what  spring  the  word  hath  its  power ; 
they  observe  too  narrowly  the  different  hand  of  the  sowers, 
and  too  little  depend  on  His  hand,  who  is  great  Lord  of 
both  seed-time  and  harvest  Be  it  sown  by  a  weak  hand,  or 
a  stronger,  the  immortal  seed  is  still  the  same ;  yea,  suppose 
the  worst,  that  it  be  a  foul  hand  that  sows  it,  that  the  preacher 
himself  be  not  so  sanctified  and  of  so  edifjring  a  life  as  you 
would  wish,  yet,  the  seed  itself^  being  good,  contracts  no  de- 
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filement,  and  may  be  effectual  to  regeneration  in  aome^  and  to 
the  strengthening  of  others ;  although  he  that  is  not  renewed 
by  it  himself,  cannot  have  much  hope  of  success^  nor  rap 
much  comfort  by  it,  and  usually  doth  not  seek  nor  regafd  it 
much ;  but  all  instruments  are  alike  in  an  Almighty  hmadL 

Hence  learn,  1.  That  true  oonversioD  is  not  so  slight  a 
work  as  we  commonly  account  it.  It  is  not  the  outwatil 
chailge  of  some  bad  customs,  which  gains  the  name  of  A  re« 
formed  man,  in  the  ordinary  dialect ;  it  is  a  new  liinh  and 
being,  and  elsewhere  called  a  new  creation.  Though  it  ba 
but  a  change  in  qualities,  yet  it  is  such  a  one,  and  the  quali* 
ties  are  so  far  different,  that  it  bears  the  name  of  the  most  AiIk 
stantial  productions :  from  children  of  disobedience^  and  that 
which  is  linked  with  it,  heirs  of  wrath^  to  be  sons  of  Crod  and 
^^  of  glory  !  They  have  a  new  spirit  given  them,  a  free, 
princely,  noble  spirit,  as  the  word  is,  Psal.  li.  lO,  and  thk 
spirit  acts  in  their  life  and  actions. 

S.  Consider  this  dignity,  and  be  kindled  Willi  an  Ambition 
worthy  of  it.  How  doth  a  Christian  pity  that  pOof  Vaidty 
which  men  make  so  much  noise  about,  of  their  kindi^  and 
extraction !  This  is  worth  glorying  in  indeed,  to  be  of  the 
highest  blood-royal,  sons  of  the  King  of  kings  by  this  new 
birth,  and  in  the  nearest  relation  to  Him!  This  adds  matchless 
honour  to  that  birth  which  is  so  honourable  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world. 

But  we  all  pretend  to  be  of  this  number.  Would  we  not 
study  to  cozen  ourselves,  the  discovery  whether  we  are,  or  not) 
would  not  be  so  hard. 

In  many,  their  false  confidence  is  too  evident ;  thei-e  is  no 
appearance  in  them  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  a  footstep  like 
His  leading,  nor  any  trace  of  that  character,  Rom.  viii.  14. 
As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God^  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God;  not  a  lineament  of  God's  visage,  as  their  Futhef. 
If  ye  know  that  He  is  righteous,  (says  St.  John,  di.  ii.  veT.  S9,) 
ye  know  then  that  every  one  that  doth  righteousness  is  born  of 
Him.    And  so^  on  the  other  hand,  bow  (kmtraiy  to  the  Hicet 
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holy  Grod)  the  lover  and  fountain  of  holiness,  are  they  who 
swinishly  love  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  unholiness !  Is  swear- 
ing and  cursing  the  accent  of  the  regeneratei  the  children  of 
Qod  ?  No ;  it  is  the  language  of  belL  Do  children  delight  to 
indignify  and  dishonour  their  fiEither^s  name?  No;  earthly^ 
nundedness  is  a  countersign.  Shall  the  king^s  children^  theif 
thai  were  brought  up  in  ecarlet  (as  Jeremiah  laments)  enu 
Irtuce  the  dunghill?  ham*  iv.  5.  Princes^  by  their  high  birth 
and  education,  have  usually  their  hearts  filled  with  far  higher 
thoughts  than  mean  persons :  the  diildren  of  the  poorest  sort 
bdog  {inched  that  way,  their  greatest  thoughts,  as  they  grow 
up,  are,  ordinarily,  how  they  shall  shift  to  live,  how  they  shall 
get  bread;,  but  princes  think  either  of  the  conquest  or  govern* 
ing  of  kingdoms.  Are  you  not  bom  to  a  belter  inheritance, 
if  indeed  you  are  bom  again  :  why  then  do  you  vilify  your- 
selves? Why  are  you  not  more  in  prayer?  There  are  no 
dumb  children  among  those  that  are  bom  of  God ;  they  have 
all  that  Spirit  of  prayer  by  which  they  not  only  speak,  but 
cry 9  Abba  Father. 

9diy.  We  come  to  consider  the  seed  of  this  regeneration,  the 
word  of  God.  The  most  part  of  tts  esteem  the  preaching  df 
the  word,  as  a  transient  discourse  that  amuses  us  for  an  hoitf . 
We  look  for  no  more,  and  therefore  we  find  no  more.  We  re* 
ceive  it  not  as  the  immortal  seed  of  our  regeneration,  as  the 
ingrafted  toard  that  is  able  to  sate  our  smUs.  Jam.  1.  SI. 
Oh !  learn  to  reverence  this  holy  and  happy  ordinam^e  of  O^, 
this  word  of  life,  and  know,  that  they  who  are  not  regenerated, 
and  so  saved  by  it,  shall  be  judged  by  k. 

Not  of  corruptible  seed.]  It  is  a  main  cause  of  the  tmsuit^ 
able  and  unworthy  behaviour  of  Christians,  (those  that  prcrfess 
themselves  such,)  that  a  great  part  of  them  either  do  not  know, 
or  at  least  do  not  seriously  and  ftuquently  consider,  what  is 
indeed  the  estate  and  quality  of  Christiatis,  how  cflieellent  and 
of  what  descent  their  new  nature  is ;  therefore  they  are  oftc9i 
to  be  reminded  of  this.  Our  Aposlki  bete  doth  so,  and  by  it 
binds  on  all  his  ^diortatians. 
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Of  this  new  being  we  have  here  these  two  things  specified : 
1.  Its  high  original  from  God,  Begotten  again  of  His  word: 
St.  That  which  so  much  commends  good  things,  its  duntion. 
And  this  follows  from  the  other ;  for  if  the  principle  of  this 
be  incorruptible^  itself  must  be  so  too.  The  word  of  God  is 
not  only  a  living  and  ever  abiding  word  in  itself,  but  likewise 
in  reference  to  this  new  birth  and  spiritual  life  of  a  Christian ; 
and  in  this  sense  that  which  is  here  spoken  of  it,  is  intended : 
it  is  therefore  called,  not  only  an  abiding  word  but  iWorrvp- 
tible  seed,  which  expressly  relates  to  r^eneration.  And  be- 
cause we  are  most  sensible  of  the  good  and  evil  of  things  by 
comparison,  the  everlastingness  of  the  word  and  of  that  qwri- 
tual  life  which  it  begets,  is  set  off  by  the  frailty  and  shcntness 
of  natural  life,  and  of  all  the  good  that  concams  it.  This  the 
Apostle  expresseth  in  the  w(»rds  of  Isaiah,  in  the  next 


Ver.  24.  For  all  flesh  is  as  gfrass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  tf 
grass :  the  g^rass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  Adleth  away. 

In  expressing  the  vanity  and  frailty  of  the  natural  life  of 
man,  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  subject  to  call  him  Jleshy 
giving  to  the  whole  man  the  name  of  his  corruptible  part, 
both  to  make  the  wretched  and  perishing  condition  of  this  life 
more  sensible,  and  man  the  more  humble  by  it :  for  though  by 
providing  all  for  the  flesh,  and  bestowing  his  whole  time  in  the 
endeavours  which  are  of  the  fleshes  concernment,  he  remembers 
it  too  much,  and  forgets  liis  spiritual  and  immortal  part ;  yet, 
in  that  over-eager  care  for  the  flesh,  he  seems,  in  some  sense, 
to  forget  that  he  is  flesh,  or,  at  least,  that  flesh  is  perishing 
because  flesh ;  extending  his  desires  and  projects  so  far  for  the 
flesh,  as  if  it  were  immortal,  and  should  always  abide  to  enjoy 
and  use  these  things.  As  the  philosopher  said  of  his  country- 
men, upbraiding  at  once  their  surf  citings  and  excess  in  feasting, 
and  their  sumptuousness  in  building,  ^^  That  they  ate  as  if 
they  meant  to  die  to-morrow,  and  yet  built  as  if  they  were 
never  to  die  ^^  thus,  in  men^s  immoderate  pursuits  of  earth, 
they  seem  both  to  forget  they  are  any  tiling  else  beside  flesh. 
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and,  in  this  sense  too,  to  forget  that  they  are  flesh,  th  at  is 
mortal  and  perishing;  they  rightly  remonber  neither  thein 
immortality  nor  their  mortality.     If  we  consider  what  it  is  to 
be  flesh,  the  naming  of  that  were  sufficient  to  the  piirpotae :  All 
man  is  flesh ;  but  it  is  plainer  thus.  All  flesh  is  grcus.     Thus, 
in  the  Ixxviiith  Psahn,  He  remembered  that  they  were  but 
flesh:  that  speaks  their  frailty  enough ;  but  it  is  added,  to  make 
the  vanity  of  their  estate  the  clearer — a  wituI  that  passeth  and 
cameth  not  again.     So  Psal.  ciii.  15.    As  for  man^  his  days 
are  as  grasSy  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth.    For 
ike  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof 
ikall  know  it  no  more. 

This  natural  life  is  compared,  even  by  natural  men,  to  the 
vainest  things,  and  scarcely  find  they  things  light  enough  to 
esqpress  its  vanity;  as  it  is  here  called  grasSj  so  they  have  com- 
pared the  generations  of  men  to  the  leaves  of  trees.  But  the 
light  of  Scripture  doth  most  discover  this,  and  it  is  a  lesson 
that  requires  the  Spirit  of  God  to  teach  it  aright.  Teach  us 
(says  Moses,  Psal.  xc  12.)  so  to  number  our  daysy  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  And  David  (Psal. 
xxxix.  4.)  Make  me  to  know  my  life^  how  frail  I  am. '  So 
James  iv.  14,  What  is  your  life!  it  is  even  a  vapour.  And 
here  it  is  called  grass.  So  Job,  xiv.  1, 2,  Man  that  is  bom  of 
a  woman^  is  of  few  days  and  fidl  of  trouble.  He  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut  down. 

Grass  hath  its  root  in  the  earth,  and  is  fed  by  the  moisture  of 
it  for  a  while ;  but  besides  that,  it  is  under  the  hazard  of  sudi 
weather  as  favours  it  not,  or  of  the  scythe  that  cuts  it  down ; 
give  it  all  the  forbearance  that  may  be,  let  it  be  free  firom  both 
those,  yet  how  quickly  will  it  wither  of  itself !  Set  aside  thoSe 
many  accidents,  the  smallest  of  which  is  able  to  destroy  our 
natural  life,  the  diseases  of  our  own  bodies,  and  outward  vio^ 
lences,  and  casualties  that  cut  down  many  in  their  greemiea^  in 
the  flower  of  their  youth,  the  utmost  term  is  not  long ;  in  the 
course  of  nature  it  will  wither.  Our  life  is  indeed  a  1]{ 
VouL  M 
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blown  out  liy  some  stroke  or  tome  wind,  er,  if  wptanif 
yet  within  a  while  it  burns  away,  and  will  die  out  of  itaetfl 

AndM  the  glory  of  Man.]  Thisis  elegantly  added.  TImvs 
is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  seeming  difRnenee  betwixt  the  uulwaiS 
eonditions  of  life  amongst  men.  Shall  the  rich,  and'honoiamfals^ 
and  beautifiil,  and  healthful  go  in  together,  under  the  wmM 
name,  with  the  baser  and  unhappier  part,  the  poor,  wretdied 
sort  of  the  wcnrld,  who  seem  to  be  bom  for  nothing  but  sof* 
ftrings  and  miseries  ?  At  least,  hath  the  wise  no  advantage 
beyond  the  fools ?  Is  all  grass?  Make  you  no  distinctioii f 
No;  alt  is  grassj  or  if  you  will  hare  some  other  name,  be  it 
so :  once,  this  is  true,  that  all  flesh  is  grass ;  and  if  that  j^oty 
which  shines  so  much  in  your  eyes,  must  have  a  di£ferenoei 
then  this  is  all  it  can  have,— -it  is  but  the  flower  of  that  same 
grass ;  somewhat  above  the  common  grass  in  gayness,  a  Httk 
eomehtf ,  and  better  apparelled  than  it,  but  partaker  of  its 
frail  and  fading  nature ;  it  hath  no  privily  nor  immimity  that 
way,  yea,  of  the  two,  is  the  less  durable,  and  usually  shorter 
lived ;  at  the  best  it  decays  with  it :  The  grass  witherethy  and 
the  flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

How  easily  and  quickly  hath  the  highest  splendoin?  of  a 
man'^s  prosperity  been  blasted,  either  by  men''s  power,  or  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God  !  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  bknrs 
upon  it  (as  Isaiah  there  says,)  and  by  that,  not  only  withers 
the  grass,  but  the  flower  fades  though  never  so  fair.  When 
thou  correctest  man  for  intqmty,  says  David,  thou  makest  his 
beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth.  Psal.  xxxix.  11.  How 
many  have  the  casualties  of  fire,  or  war,  or  shipwreck,  in  one  day, 
or  in  one  night,  or  in  a  small  part  of  either,  turned  out  of  great 
riches  into  extreme  poverty  !  And  the  instances  are  not  few, 
'of  those  who  have  on  a  sudden  fallen  from  the  top  of  honour 
into  the  foulest  disgraces,  not  by  d^ees  coming  down  the 
Btair  they  went  up,  but  tumbled  down  headlong.  And  the 
m68t  vigorous  beauty  and  strength  of  body,  how  doth  a  few 
«biys'  siokBess,  or  if  it  escape  that,  a  few  years' tme,  blast  that 
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lower  I  iLCtif'tn09t  Idgher  adfsnti^Gt  wnlcli  hftv^  Mftcwiist 
Ixyth  of  truer  acnd  ncM  lastnij^  beftuty  in  then,  the  enduwincuis 
of  wit,  and' learning,  and  eloquence,  yea,  and  of  moral  good* 
1mm  and  virtue,  yet  they  cannot  rise  above  this  word,  tiiey  are 
stiU,  in  all  their  glory,  but  the  flower  of  grass;  tiieir  root  fa 
in  the  earth.  Natural  ornaments  are  of  some  use  in  this  pre: 
ient  life,  but  they  reach  no  further.  When  men  hacve  wasted 
dieir  strength,  and  enduied  th*  toil  of  study  night  and  dajf,  h 
Is  but  a  small  parcel  of  knowledge  they  can  attain  to,  and  they 
are  forced  to  He  down  in  the  dust  in  the  midst  of  thebr  pursuit 
of  it :  that  head  that  lodges  most  sciences,  shall  within  a  whik 
be  disfumifihed  of  them  all;  and  the  tongue  that  speaks  most 
hmguages  be  silenced. 

The  great  projects  of  kings  and  princes,  and  they  also  them* 
selves,  come  under  this  same  notion ;  all  the  vast  designs  that 
aie  framing  in  then*  heads,  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  moment  { 
TAey  return  to  their  dusty  and  in  that  day  aU  their  thoughts 
perish.  Psal.  cxlvi.  4.  Archimedes  was  killed  in  the  midst 
of  his  demonstration. 

If  they  themselves  did  consider  this  in  the  heat  of  thetr  affidrSf 
k  would  much  allay  the  swelling  and  loftiness  of  their  minds ; 
SoA  if  they  who  live  upon  their  favour  would  consider  it,  they 
Would  not  value  it  at  so  high  a  rate,  and  buy  it  so  dear  as  often 
they  do.  Men  of  low  degree  are  vanity j  says  the  Psalmist, 
(Psal.  Ixii.  9.)  but  he  adds,  Men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie.  From 
base,  mean  persons  we  expect  nothing ;  but  the  estate  of  great 
persons  promises  fair,  and  often  keeps  not;  therefore  they  ax^  ft 
Be,  although  they  can  least  endure  that  word. 

They  are,  in  respect  of  mean  persons,  as  the  ftower  to  thc^ 
grass ;  a  somewhat  fairer  lustre  they  have,  but  no  more  etfdur- 
ance,  nor  exemption  from  decaying.  Thus,  then,  it  is  an  uni- 
versal and  undeniable  truth :  it  begins  here  with  Sion,  and  is  ai 
sure  a  conclusion  as  the  surest  of  those  in  their  best  defaiohstra- 
tSdns,  which  they  call  Si<Sri.  And  as  particular  men,  so,  wfade 
Mies  and  kingdimis  have  thus  their  buddmg,  flourishing,  ^xA 
withering,  and  it  is  in  both,  as  with  flowers— when  they  aW 
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fullest  spread^  then  they  are  near  their  declining  and.  withering. 
And  thug  it  is  with  all  whole  generations  of  men  upon  eaith: 
as  Solomon  says,  One  goeth  and  another  comethj  £ocl.  L  4; 
but  not  a  word  of  abiding  at  alL  We,  in  our  thoughts,  abut 
up  death  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  namely,  into  the  momgnt 
of  our  expiring ;  but  the  truth  is,  as  the  moralist  observes,  it 
goes  through  fdl  our  life :  for  we  are  still  losing  and  apendny 
life  as  we  enjoy  it,  yea,  our  very  enjoying  of  it  is  the  spendhy 
of  it.  Yesterday^s  life  is  dead  to-day,  and  so  shall  this  day^i 
life  be  to-morrow.  We  spend  ow  years,  says  Moses,  as  a  taUf 
(Psal.  xc.  8.)  or  as  a  thought,  so  swift  and  vanishing  is  it 
Every  word  helps  a  tale  towards  its  end ;  while  it  lasts,  it  is 
generally  vanity,  and  when  it  is  done,  it  vanishes  as  a  sound  in 
the  air.  What  is  become  of  all  the  pompous  solemnities  of 
kings  and  princes  at  their  births  and  marriages,  ooronatiaiis 
and  triumphs?  They  are  now  as  a  dream;  as  St.  Luke 
(Acts  XXV.  S3.)  calls  the  pomp  of  Agrippa  and  Bemioe,  ^vrmaSm^ 
a  mere  phantasy 

Hence,  learn  the  folly  and  pride  of  man  who  can  gkny  and 
please  himself  in  the  frail  and  wretched  being  he  hath  here,  wlio 
doats  on  this  poor  natural  life,  and  cannot  be  parsuaded  to 
think  on  one  higher  and  more  abiding,  although  the  course  of 
time,  and  his  daily  experience,  tell,  him  this  truth,  that  ail  flesh 
is  grass.  Yea,  the  Prophet  prefixes  to  these  words  a  command 
of  crying ;  they  must  be  shouted  aloud  in  our  ears,  ere  we  will 
hear  them,  and  by  that  time  the  sound  of  the  cry  is  done,  we 
have  forgotten  it  again.  Would  we  consider  this,  in  the  midst 
of  those  vanities  that  toss  our  light  minds  to  and  fro,  it  would 
give  us  wiser  thoughts,  and  ballast  our  hearts;  make  them 
more  solid  and  steadfast  in  those  spiritual  endeavours  which  con- 
cern a  durable  condition,  a  being  that  abides  for  ever ;  in  com- 
parison of  which,  the  longest  term  of  natural  life  is  less  than  a 
moment,  and  the  happiest  estate  of  it  but  a  heap  of  miseries. 
Were  all  of  us  more  constantly  prosperous  than  any  one  of  us  is^ 
jet  that  one  thing  were  enough  to  cry  down  the  price  we  put 
upon  this  life,  that  it  continues  not    As  he  answered  to  one 
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who  had  a  mind  to  flatter  hlin  in  the  midst  of  a  pompous 
triumph,  by  8a3dng,  What  is  wanting  here?  (^ntinudncey 
aeid  he.  It  was  wisely  said  at  any  time,  bUt  wisest  of  all,'  to 
have  so  sober  a  thought  in  such  a  solemnity,  in  which  weak 
heads  cannot  escape  either  to  be  wholly  drunk,  or  scMuewhat 
giddy  at  least.  Surely  we  forget  this,  when  we  grow  vain  upon 
any  hiunan  glory  or  advantage ;  the  colour  of  it  pleases'us,  and 
we  forget  that  it  is  but  a  flower,  and  foolishly  ovar-esteein  it* 
This  is  like  that  madness  upon  flowers,  whidi  is  somewhelre 
prevalent,  where  they  will  give  as  much  for  one  flower,  as  would 
buy  a  good  dwelling-house,  ts  it  not  a  most  foolish  bargain^ 
to  bestow  continual  pains  and  diligence  upon  the  purchasing  of 
great  possessions  or  honours,  if  we  believe  this,  that  the  best  of 
th^n  is  no  other  than  a  short-lived  flower,  and  to  neglect  the 
purchase  of  those  glorious  mansions  of  eternity,  a  garland  of 
such  flowers  as  wither  not,  an  unfading  crown,  that  everlasting 
life,  and  those  everlasting  pleasures  that  are  at  the  right  haAd 
of  God? 

Now,  that  life  which  shall  never  end  must  b^;in  here ;  it  is 
the  new  spiritual  life,  whereof  the  word  of  Grod  is  the  immortal 
seed ;  and  in  oppo^tion  to  corruptible  seed  and  the  corniptilfle 
life  of  flesh,  it  is  here  said  to  endure  for  ever.  And  for  this 
end  is  the  frailty  of  natural  life  mentimied,  that  our  aflectiims 
may  be  drawn  off  from  it  to  this  spiritual  life^  which  is  vioi 
subject  unto  death. 

Ver.  S5.  But  the  irord  of  the  Lord  endnreth  for  ever ;  and  this  is  ths 
word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you* 

The  word  of  God  is  so  like  Himself,  and  carries  so  plainly  the 
image  and  impression  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  that  wheine 
they  are  spoken  of  together,  it  «  sometimes  doubtftawhedier 
the  expressions  are  to  be  referred  to  Himself,  or  to  Ris  word : 
(as'Heb.  iv.  IS. ;  and  so  here :)  but  there  is  no  hazard  in  refer- 
ring them  either  way,'  seeing  there  is  truth  in  both,  and  perti- 
nency too ;  for  they  who  refer  them  to  Gibd,  afiimi  that  thfey 
"  ^  int^ded  f^  t|ie  extolling  of  His  word,  being  th^  8ul:!|iit 
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in  hand,  luid  that  m  may  know  it  to  be  Hke  Him.  Butloitlicr 
think  here,  that  th«  ApoAle  qpeaks  of  the  w<adi  it  is  said  to 
he  quick  or  living  (^y)  in  the  fefe-dted  text,  as  well  as  in  tfai 
passagebefore  us;  and  the  phrase,  abiding  f of  €ver^  ia  expieailj 
icpieated  of  it  here,  in  the  Prophet^s  words.  And  (with  respad: 
to  diose  learned  m^  that  ai^ly  them  to  God)  I  remember  not 
that  this  abiding  far  (A>er  is  used  to  express  God^s  eternity  ia 
Himsel£  Howsoever,  this  incorrvptible  seed  is  the  livipg'and 
everiasting  word  of  the  living  and  everlasting  God»  and  is  tha» 
ibre  such,  because  He,  whose  it  is,  is  such. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  abstract  sense  of  the  woid 
only  in  ib  nature,  but  as  the  principle  of  regeneration,  the  seed 
of  this'  new  life ;  because  the  word  is  aiUvoiing  and  livii^ 
therefore  they  with  whom  it  is  effectual,  and  into  whose  hearts 
it  is  received,  are  begotten  again  and  made  alive  by  it ;  and 
because  the  word  is  inoorrupdble,  and  endureth  iar  ever,  there- 
fore that  life  begotten  by  it  is  such  too,  cannot  perish  or  be  eat 
down,  as  the  natural  life ;  no,  this  spiritual  life  of  grace  is  ths 
certain  beginning  of  that  eternal  life  of  glcnry,  and  shall  issue  in 
it»  and  therefore  hath  no  end. 

As  the  word  of  Grod  in  itself  cannot  be  abolished,  but  sur« 
passes  the  permanence  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  our  Saviour 
teaches;  and  all  the  attempts  of  men  against  the  Divine  truth 
of  that  word  to  undo  it  are  as  vain  as  if  they  should  consult  to 
pluck  the  sun  out  of  the  firmament ;  so,  likewise,  in  the  heart 
of  a  Christian,  it  is  inmiortal  and  incorruptible.  Where  it  is 
once  received  by  faith,  it  cannot  be  obliterated  again  :  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  cannot  destroy  it,  although  they  be  never  so 
diligent  in  their  attempts  that  way.  And  this  is  the  comfort  of 
the  Saints,  that  though  the  life,  which  Grod  by  His  word  hath 
breathed  into  their  souls,  have  many  and  strong  enemies,  sudi 
as  they  themselves  could  never  hold  out  against,  yet  for  Hii 
own  glory,  and  His  promise  sake,  He  will  maintain  that  life, 
and  bring  it  to  its  perfection:  God  wiU  perfect  that  which 
cancemeth  me^  saith  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  cxxxviii  8.  It 
is  grossly  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  to  imagiae^ 
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that  they  who  are  thus  renewed  can  be  unborn  again.  This 
Bew  birth  is  but  once,  of  one  kind:  though  they  are  subject  to 
frailties  and  weaknesses  here  in  this  spiritual  life,  yet  not  to 
death  any  more,  nor  to  such  way  of  sinning  as  would  extinguish 
this  life.  This  is  that  which  the  Apostle  John  says,  He  that 
u  bom  of  God  sinneth  not ;  and  the  reascm  he  adds,  is  the 
same  that  is  here  given,  the  permanence  and  incorruptibleness 
of  this  word.  The  seed  of  God  abideth  in  him.  John  iii.  9. 

7%is  is  the  word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  yaw.] 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  these  thoughts  of  the  word  of  Grod 
in  a  general  way,  and  not  to  know  what  that  word  is ;  but  we 
must  be  persuaded,  that  that  word  which  is  preached  to  tish 
this  very  word  of  so  excellent  virtue,  and  of  which  these  hidi 
things  are  spoken ;  that  it  is  incorruptible  and  abideth  for  ever^ 
and  therefore  surpasses  all  the  world,  and  all  the  excellencies 
and  glory  of  it.  Although  delivered  by  weak  men— the  apostles^ 
and  by  far  weaker  than  they  in  the  constant  ministry  of  it,  yet 
it  loseth  none  of  its  own  virtue;  for  that  depends  upon  the  first 
Owner  and  Author  of  it,  the  ever-living  GOD,  who  by  it 
b^ets  his  chosen  unto  life  eternal. 

This,  therefore,  is  that  which  we  should  learn  thus  to  hear, 
and  thus  to  receive,  esteem,  and  love,  this  holy,  this  living^ 
word;  to  despise  aU  the  guttering  vanities  of  this  perishing  lif^ 
all  outward  pomp,  yea,  all  inward  wcxth,  all  wisdom  and 
natural  endowments  of  mind,  in  comparison  ot  the  heavenly 
light  of  the  Gospel  preached  unto  us :  rather  to  hazard  all  than 
lose  that,  and  banish  all  other  things  from  the  place  that  is  due 
to  it;  to  lodge  it  alone  in  our  hearts,  as  our  only  treasure  her^ 
and  the  certain  pledge  of  that  treasure  of  glory  laid  up  for  us 
in  heaven.  To  which  blessed  state  may  God  of  his  in&iite. 
mercy  bring  usl    Amen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1.  Wherefore  laying^  aside  all  malice  and  all  ifuile^  and.tiypocritieito 

and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakin^gps, 

Ver»8.  As  new  bom  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word*  that  j« 

maj  grow  thereby. 

The  same  power  and  goodness  of  Grod  that  manifests  itself 
in  giTing  being  to  His  creatures,  appears  likewise  in  sustaimng 
and  preserving  them.  To  give  being  is  the  first,  and  to  support 
it  is  the  continued  effect  of  that  power  and  goodness.  Thus  it 
is  both  in  the  first  creation,  and  in  the  second.  In  the  first,  the 
cxeatures  to  which  He  gave  life.  He  provided  with  convenient 
nourishment  to  uphold  that  life  (Gren.  i.  11)  :  So  here,  in  the 
dose  of  the  former  chapter  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth 
and  Ufe  of  a  Christian,  and  in  the  banning  of  this,  the  pnqper 
food  of  that  life.  And  it  is  the  same  word  by  which  we  there 
find  it  to  be  begotten,  that  is  here  the  nourishment  of  it ;  and 
therefore  Christians  are  here  exhorted  by  the  Apostle  so  to 
esteem  and  so  to  use  it ;  and  that  is  the  main  scope  of  the  words- 
Observe  in  general :  The  word,  the  principle,  and  the  support 
of  our  spiritual  being,  is  both  the  incorruptible  seed  and  the 
incorruptible  food  of  that  new  life  of  grace,  which  must  there- 
fore be  an  incorruptible  life ;  and  this  may  convince  us,  that  the 
ordinary  thoughts,  even  of  us  who  hear  this  word,  are  far  below 
the  true  excellency  and  worth  of  it.  The  stream  of  custom  and 
our  profession  bring  us  hither,  and  we  sit  out  our  hoiu:  under 
the  sotmd  of  this  word ;  but  how  few  consider  and  prize  it  as 
the  great  ordinance  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  begin- 
ner and  the  sustainer  of  the  Divine  life  of  grace  within  us ! 
And  certainly,  until  we  have  these  thoughts  of  it,  and  seek  to 
feel  it  thus  ourselves,  although  we  hear  it  most  frcqu^itly,  and 
let  slip  no  occasion,  yea,  hear  it  with  attention  and  some  pr^* 
sent  delight,  yet  still  we  miss  the  right  use  of  it,  and  turn  it 
from  its  true  end,  while  we  take  it  not  as  that  ingrafted  word 
which  is  able  to  save  our  souls.  James  i.  21. 
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Thus  ought  they  who  preach  to  speak  it ;  to  endeavour  their 
utmost  to  accommodate  it  to  this  end,  that  sinners  may  be  con- 
verted, begotten  again,  and  believers  nourished  and  strengthened 
in  their  spiritual  Ufe ;  to  regard  no  lower  end,  but  aim  steadily 
at  that  mairk.  .  Their  hearts  and  tongues  ought  to  be  set  on  fire 
with  holy  zeal  for  Grod  and  love  to  souls,  kindled  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  came  down  on  the  apostles  in  the  shape  of  fiery 
tmgues. 

And  those  that  hear  should  remember  this  as  the  end  of 
their  hearing,  that  they  may  receive  spiritual  life  and  strength 
by  the  word.     For  though  it  seems  a  poor  despicable  business, 
that  a  frail  sinful  man  like  yourselves  should  speak  a  few  words 
in  your  hearing,  yet,  look  upon  it  as  the  way  wherein  God 
communicates  happiness  to  those  who  believe,  and  works  that 
believing  unto  happiness,  alters  the  whole  frame  of  the  soul, 
and  makes  a  new  creation,  a&  it  b^ets  it  again  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  glory.     Consider  it  thus,  which  is  its  true  notion ;  and 
then,  what  can  be  so  precious  ?     Let  the  world  disesteem  it  as 
they  will,  know  ye,  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish^  foolishness; 
but  unto  them  that, are  sated,  it  is  the  power  of  God,  says  the 
Apostle,  1  Cor.  i.  18.     And  if  you  would  have  the  experience 
of  this,  if  you  would  have  life  and  growth  by  it,  you  must  look 
above  the  poor  worthless  messenger,  and  call  in  His  ahni^ity 
help,  who  is  the  Lord  of  life.     As  the  philosophers  affirm,  that 
if  the  heavens  should  stand  still,  there  would  be  no  generation 
or  flourishing  of  any  thing  here  below,  so,  it  is  the  moving  and 
influence  of  the  Spirit .  that  makes  the  Church  fruitfiiL  Would 
you  but  do  this  before  you  come  here,  present  the  Uindness  of 
your  minds  and  the  deadness  of  your  hearts  to  God,  and  say, 
f  f  Lord,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  Thee  to  shew  the  power  of 
**  Thy  word.     I  would  find  life  and  strength  in  it ;  but  neither 
5f  can  I  who  hear,  nor  he  that  speaks,  make  it  thus  unto  me;  that 
*<  is  thy  prerogative ;  say  Thou  the  word,  and  it  shall  be  done«^ 
God  said  let  there  be  light,  and  it  was  light. 
:    In  this  exhortation  to  the  jiue  use  c^  the  word,  the  Apoide 
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oootinues  the  reflemblanoe  of  that  new  birth  he  mcntiooe4  In 
the  preceding  cfaapter. 

Ai  new  bom  babes.]      Be  not  MttiBfied  with  yourtelTes^  dtt 
jou  find  0ome  evidence  of  this  new,  this  supernatural  life 
There  be  delights  and  comforts  in  this  life,  in  its  lowest  coodb 
tion,  that  would  persuade  us  to  look  after  it,  if  we  knew  tfaea  i 
but  as  the  most  cannot  be  made  sensible  of  these,  comidat 
therefore  the  end  of  it.     Better  never  to  have  been,  than  not  to 
have  been  partaker  of  this  new  being.    JSxcept  a  man  be  bom 
again^  says  our  Saviour,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdonk  ef 
Ood^  John  iii.  8.      Surely  they  that  are  not  bom  again^  ahaO 
one  day  wish  they  had  never  been  bom.  What  a  poor  wretched 
thing  is  the  life  that  we  have  here !  a  very  heap  of  foUiea  and 
ittiseriesi     Now  if  we  would  share  in  a  hi^ier  being  after  ttf 
in  that  life  which  ends  not,  it  must  begin  here.     Grace  and 
glory  are  one  and  the  same  life,  only  with  this  diflferenee^  thai 
the  one  is  the  beginning,  and  the  other  the  perfection  of  it;  OTf 
if  we  do  call  them  two  several  lives,  yet  the  one  is  the  undoubted 
pledge  o£  the  other.     It  was  a  strange  word  for  a  heathen  to 
say,  that  that  day  of  death  we  fear  so,  atemi  natalis  esty  is  the 
birth-day  of  eternity.     Thus  it  is  indeed,  to  those  who  are 
here  bom  again :  this  new-birth  of  grace,  is  the  sure  earnest 
and  pledge  of  that  birth-day  of  glory.     Why  do  we  not  then 
labour  to  make  this  certain  by  the  former  ?     Is  it  not  a  fearful 
thing  to  spend  our  days  in  vanity,  and  then  lie  down  in  dark* 
ness  and  sorrow  for  ever ;  to  disregard  the  life  of  our  soul,  whik 
we -may  and  should  be  provident  for  it,  and  then,  when  it  is 
going  out,  cry,  Qud  nunc  abibis  ?    Whither  art  thou  going, 
O  my  soul  ? 

But  this  new  life  puts  us  out  of  the  danger  and  fear  of  th^ 
eternal  death.  fVe  are  passed  from  death  to  life^  says  St 
J<^n,  (1  John  iii.  14,)  speaking  of  those  who  are  bom  again; 
and  being  passed,  there  is  no  re-passing,  no  going  back  fsoBX 
this  life  to  death  again. 

This  new  birth  is  the  same  that  St.  J(^n  calls  the^r<^  tesiwr* 
reetian^  and  he  pronounces  them  bkssed  who  ptftake  of  it : 
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Bleiied  <irt  they  that  /bwepari  in  thefint  reiurrectiem ;  tha 
second  death  shall  have  no  power  over  thenu    Bev.  xx.  6» 

The  weak  b^iniiiDgs  of  grace,  weak  in  oompariaoii  of  the 
further  strength  attainable  even  in  this  life,  are  sometimea 
expressed  as  the  infancy  of  it ;  and  so  believers  ought  not  to 
oontiiiue  infants ;  if  they  do,  it  is  reprovable  in  them,  as  weseety 
EjA.  iv.  14, 1  Cor.  ii.  2, 1  Cor.  xiv.  «),  Heb-  v.  18.  Though 
Ae  Apostle  writes  to  new  converts,  and  so  may  possibly  imply 
the  tenderness  of  their  beginnings  of  grace,  yet  I  oonodve  that 
infancy  is  here  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  agrees  toa  Chii8» 
tian  in  the  whole  course  and  best  estate  of  his  spiritual  life  here 
below.  So,  likewise,  the  milk  here  reocmmended,  is  mswo^ 
able  to  Infancy,  taken  in  this  sense,  and  not  in  the  former;  (as  it 
it  in  some  of  those  cited  places,  where  it  means  the  easiest  and 
first  principles  of  religion,  and  so  is  opposed  to  the  higher  my ste« 
ties  of  it,  as  to  strong  meat ;)  but  here  it  signifies  the  whole  word 
of  Grod,  and  all  its  wholesome  and  saving  truths,  as  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  children  of  Grod.  And  so  the  Apostle^s 
words  are  a  standing  exhortation  for  all  Christians  of  all  degrees* 

And  (he  whole  estate  and  course  of  their  spiritual  life  hen 
is  called  their  infancy ,  not  only  as  opposed  to  the  oomipdoii 
and  wickedness  of  the  old  man,  but  likewise  as  signifying  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  it,  at  its  best  in  this  life,  compared 
with  the  perfection  of  the  life  to  come;  for  the  weakest  be* 
ginnings  of  grace  are  by  no  means  so  fiur  below  the  higfaeat 
degree  ctf  it  pos&dbk  in  this  Hfe,  as  that  highest  degree  falls  short 
of  the  state  of  glory ;  so  that,  if  one  measure  of  grace  is  called 
infancy  in  respect  of  another,  much  more  is  all  grace  infiemcy  in 
respect  of  glory.  And  surely,  as  for  duration  the  time  of  our 
present  life  is  far  less  compared  to  eternity,  than  the  time  of  our 
naturalinfancy  is  to  therest  ofourhfe;  so  that  we  may  be  still 
eaBed  but  new  or  lately  bom.  Our  best  pace  and  stiangest 
walking  in  obedience  here,  is  but  as  the  stqyping  of  childrtn 
when  they  begin  to  go  by  hold,  in  comparison  of  the  perfect 
obedience  in  glory,  when  we  shall  follow  the  Lamb  whereso* 
dperhegoes.    MourknewledgehcrajiabutastheigiioiiMa 
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of  iiifisaits,  and  all  our  expressions  of  God  and  of  his  pnfaoij 
but  as  the  first  stammeriiigs  of  children,  in  oompariaon  of  fle 
knowledge  we  shall  have  of  Him  hereafter,  whien  u^e  shall  kmm 
as  we  are  knoum^  and  of  the  praises  we  shall  then  ofier  Hin^ 
when  that  new  song  shall  be  taught  us.  A  child  hath  in  it  a 
reasonable  soul,  and  yet,  by  the  indisposedness  of  the  bodfi 
and  abundance  of  moisture,  it  is  so  bound  up,  that  its  diflSawnoe 
from  the  beasts  in  partaking  of  a  rational  life,  is  not  so  appaial 
as  afterwards;  and  thus  the  spiritual  life  that  is  from  aboft 
infused  into  a  Christian,  though  it  doth  act  and  work  in  sane 
degree,  yet  it  is  so  clogged  with  the  natural  corruption'  8t3 
remaining  in  him,  that  the  excellency  of  it  is  much  doudad 
and  obscured ;  but  in  the  life  to  come,  it  shall  have  nothing  at 
all  incumbering  and  indisposing  it.  And  this  is  the  AposUe 
St.  Paul's  doctrine,  1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — 12. 

And  this  is  the  wonder  of  Divine  grace,  that  brings  so  maB 
beginnings  to  that  height  of  perfection  that  we  are  not  aUe  to 
-conceive  of;  that  a  little  spark  of  true  grace,  which  is  not  only  « 
indiscernible  to  others,  but  often  to  the  Christian  himself, 
should  yet  be  the  beginning  of  that  condition  wherein  they  shall 
shine  brighter  than  the  sun  in  the  firmament.  The  diflferenoe 
is  great  in  our  natural  life,  in  some  persons  especially;  that  they 
who  in  infancy  were  so  feeble,  and  wrapped  up  as  others  in  swad- 
ling  clothes,  yet  afterwards  come  to  excel  in  wisdom  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  sciences,  or  to  be  commanders  of  great  armies,  or 
to  be  kings  :  but  the  distance  is  far  greater  and  more  admirable 
betwixt  the  weakness  of  these  new-born  babes,  the  small  begin- 
nings of  grace,  and  our  after  perfection,  that  fulness  of  know- 
ledge that  we  look  for,  and  tliat  crown  of  immortality  which  all 
they  are  bom  to  who  are  bom  of  God. 

But  as  in  the  faces  or  actions  of  some  children,  characters 
and  presages  of  their  after-greatness  have  appeared,  (as  a  sin- 
gular beauty  in  Moses's  face,  as  they  write  of  him,  and  as  Cyrus 
was  made  king  among  the  shepherds'  children  with  whom  he 
was  brought  up,  &c.,)  so  also,  certainly,  in  these  children  of 
Gody  there  be  some  characters  and  evidences  that  they  are  bora 
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ftr  Heaven  by  their  tiibw  bLrth.  That  holiiieaB  and  «i^4ffwff, 
that  patioioe  and  fSEUth,  which  shine  in  the  actknis  and  suffdrii^ 
of  the  saints,  are  characters  of  their  Father^s  image,  and  shew 
their  high  original,  and  fcnretel  their  glory  to  come ;  such  a 
^ory  as  doth  not  only  surpass  the  world^s  thoughts,  but  the 
thou^ts  o£  the  children  of  Grod  themselves.  1  John  iii.  S. 

..  Now  that  the  diildren  of  Grodmay  grow  by  the  wordof  Grod» 
the  Apostle  requires  these  two  tlungs  of  them :  1.  The  inno* 
cency  of  children;  fL  The  appetite  of  children.  For  this 
expression,  as  I  conceive,  is  relative  not  only  to  the  desiring  of 
tke  milk  of  the  wordy  ver.  S,  but  to  the  former  verse,  the  ptUting 
affmaUce.  So,  the  Apostle  Paul  exhorts,  1  Cor.  xiv.  SO, 
Af  concerning  malice^  be  ye  children. 

..  VTheref ore  laying  a^Hde.^  This  imports  that  we  are  natu« 
xally  prepossessed  with  these  evils,  and  therefore  we  are  eshorted 
to  put  them  off.  Oiur  hearts  are  by  nature  no  other  than  cages 
of  those  unclean  birds,  malice,  envy,  hypocrisy,  &c.  The 
Apostle  sometimes  names  some  of  these  evils,  and  sometimes 
others  of  them,  but  they  are  in8eparable,-^all  one  garment,  and 
all  comprehended  under  that  one  word,  Eph.  iv.  ^,  the  old 
many  which  the  Apostle  there  exhorts  Christians  to  put  off: 
apd  here  it  is  pressed  as  a  necessary  evidence  of  their  new  birth, 
aa  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  their  spiritual  growth,  that 
these  base  habits  be  thrown  away;  ragged  filthy  habits,  unbe- 
seeming the  children  of  God.  They  are  the  proper  marks  of 
an  unrenewed  mind,  the  vary  characters  of  the  children  of 
Satan,  for  they  constitute  his  image.  He  hath  his  names  from 
emnity,  and  envy,  and  slandering,  and  he  is  that  grand  hypo- 
crite and  deoeivor,  who  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light,  2  Cot.  xi,  14. 

So,  on  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  of  Grod  that  dwdls  in  His 
AiMren,  is  the  spirit  of  meduiess,  and  love,  and  truth.  That 
dovelike  spirit  which  descended  on  our  Saviour^  is  from  him 
communicated  to  believers.  It  is  the  grossest  impudenoe  to 
ptetend  to  be  Christians,  and  yet  to  entertain  hatred  and 
tKwyis^  upon  iriiatsoever  oddMoni  iar  there  is  nolhipg'niore 
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freqWIitly  rr^ir^rn^nAfiA  tn  fhtm  hy  mir  R«nopr'g  own  ilnflfrwy^ 

nothing  more  impressed  upon  their  hearts  by  his  Spirit^  tka 
lore  Kmnim  may  be  taken  generally,  but  I  coocetre  it  intonds 
that  which  we  particularly  call  malice* 

Malice  and  envy  are  but  two  branches  growing  out  of  tht 
same  bitter  root;   sdf-love  and  evil-speakings  are  the  firub 
they  bear.    Malice  is  properly  the  procuring  or  wishing  an* 
other^s  evil,  envy  the  repining  at  his  good ;  and  both  thsit 
Tsnt  themsdves  by  evil-speaking.    This  infianal  fire  witfaiai 
smokes  and  flashes  out  by  the  tcmgiie,  which  St.  James  sqF% 
if  iH  on  fire  of  heU,  Qji.  6.)  and  fires  all  about  it ;  eensuv- 
mg  the  actions  of  those  they  hate  or  envy,  aggravating  this 
fSeulings,  and  detracting  from  their  virtues,  taking  all  thii^ 
by  the  left  esr;  for  (as  Epictetus  sap)  every  thing  kmA  if€0 
handlee.    The  art  of  taking  things  by  the  better  side,  whidi 
diarity  always  doth,  would  save  much  of  those  jaagiinga  and 
heart-burnings  that  so  abound  in  the  world.     But  fioUjr  and 
perverseness  possess  the  hearts  of  the  most,  and  thcrefioie  tibrfr 
discourses  are  usually  the  vent  of  these ;  For  out  of  tie  abmm^ 
dance  of  the  hearty  the  mouth  must  speaks  Matt.  xii.  84 
The  unsav€»ry  breaths  of  men  argue  their  inward  oomiptioD. 
Where  shall  a  man  come,  almost,  in  societies,  but  hia  cars 
shall  be  beaten  with  the  unpleasant  noise  (surely  it  is  so  to  a 
Christian  mind)  of  one  detracting  and  disparaging  apoothsr? 
And  yet  this  is  extreme  baseness,  and  the  practice  CHily  of  fidst 
counterfeit  goodness,  to  make  up  cme^s  o^i^-n  reputation  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  good  name  of  others.     Real  virtue  neither 
needs  nor  can  endure  this  dishonest  shift :  it  can  subsist  of  it* 
self,  and  therefore  ingenuously  commends  and  acknowledge 
what  good  exists  in  others,  and  loves  to  hear  it  acknowledged; 
and  neither  readily  speaks  nor  hears  evil  of  any,  but  radier, 
where  duty  and  conscience  require  not  discovery,  casts  a  vmi 
upon  merCB  failings  to  hide  them :  this  is  the  true  temper  of 
the  children  of  Grod. 

These  evils  of  malice,  and  emy,  and  etnl  speaking9y 
•udi  like^  are  not  to  be  dissembled  by  u%  ift  oondTw^ 
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&!fiMfftA  under  better  appearances,  but  to  b#  oast  amq^ ;  not 
tbbe  eoyefed,  but  put  off;  and  therefore  that  which  is  the 
tipper  garment  and  cloak  of  all  other  evils,  the  Apostle  here 
oonunands  us  to  cast  that  off  too,  namely,  hypocrisy. 

What  avails  it  to  wear  this  mask?  A  man  may  indeed  in 
Ae  sight  of  men  act  his  part  handsomely  under  it,  and  pass  so 
fer  a  time ;  but  know  we  not  that  there  is  an  Eye  that  seea 
llmyugh  it,  and  a  Hand  that,  if  we  will  not  put  off  this  mask, 
will  pull  it  off  to  our  riiame,  dther  here  in  the  sight  of  men, 
er,  if  we  should  escape  all  our  life,  and  go  fair  off  the  stage 
under  it,  yet  that  there  is  a  day  appointed  wherein  all  hjrpo* 
entes  shall  be  unveiled,  and  appear  what  they  are  indeed 
iMfbve  men  and  angels  P  It  is  a  poor  thing,  to  be  approved 
and  applauded  by  men,  while  God  condemns,  to  whose  sen^* 
lenoe  all  men  must  stand  or  fell.  Oh !  seek  to  be  approved 
and  justified  by  Him,  and  then,  who  shall  condemn?  Rom« 
vni.  84.  It  is  no  matter  who  do.  How  eanly  may  we  bear 
die  mistakes  and  dislikes  of  all  the  world,  if  He  declare  himself 
wdl  pleased  with  us !  It  is  a  small  thing  for  me  to  be  judged 
of  many  or  marCs  day :  he  thatjudgeth  me  is  the  Lord,  saith 
the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  iv.  8. 

But  these  evils  are  here  particularly  to  be  put  off,  as  eon* 
frary  to  the  r%ht  and  profitable  receiving  of  the  word  of  God; 
Ibr  this  part  of  the  exhortation  {Laying  aside)  looks  to  that 
which  follows  {Desire^  &c.),  and  is  specially  so  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

There  is  this  double  task  in  religion :  when  a  man  enters 
upon  it,  he  is  not  only  to  be  taught  true  wisdom,  but  he  is 
withal,  yea,  first  of  aU,  to  be  untaught  the  errors  and  wicked- 
ness that  are  deep  rooted  in  his  mind,  whidi  he  hatfi  not  only 
learned  by  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  wtn'ld,  but  Imnight 
the  seeds  of  them  into  the  world  with  him«  They  do  indeed 
iB^yroveand  grow  by  the  favour  oi  that  example  that  is  round 
about  a  man,  but  they  are  cnriginaUy  in  our  nature  as  it  is 
Wsm ;  mj  are  connatmral  to  us,  besides  being  strengthened 
%f  eofitiiiual  eusloiB^  wliidi  k  anetlMr  natum    Thcw  il  no 
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one  cohdm  to  the  wsfaool  of  Christ  suiting  the  philofiopher^i 
wcordy  t^^  tabula rasa^  as  blank  paper,  to  receiye  his  doctriile; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  scribbled  and  blurred  with  such  hmm 
habits  as  these,  malice^  hypocrisy^  etwy^  &c. 

Therefore,  the  jfirst  work  is,  to  raze  out  these,  to  cleanse  and 
purify  the  heart  from  these  blots,  these  foul  characters,  that  it 
may  receive  the  impression  of  the  image  of  Grod.  And  because 
it  is  the  word  of  God  that  both  begins  and  advances  this  worl^ 
and  perfects  the  lineaments  of  that  Divine  image  on  the  sou^ 
thcrrfore,  to  the  receiving  of  this  word  aright,  and  to  this 
proper  effect  by  means  of  it,  the  conforming  of  the  soul  to 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  true  growth  of  the  spiritual  life^  this 
is  pre-required,  that  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  it  be  purged 
of  these  and  such  like  impurities. 

These  dispositions  are  so  oppo^te  to  the  profitable  receiving 
of  the  word  of  God,  that  while  they  possess  and  rule  the  aoulp 
it  cannot  at  all  unbrace  these  Divine  truths ;  while  it  is  'filled 
with  such  guests,  there  is  no  room  to  entertain  the  word. 

They  cannot  dwell  together,  by  reason  of  their  contrary  na- 
ture :  the  word  will  not  mix  with  these.  The  saving  mixture 
of  the  word  of  Gt)d  in  the  soul,  is  what  the  Apostle  speaks  o^ 
and  he  assigns  the  want  of  it  as  the  cause  of  unprofitable  hear- 
ing of  the  word,  Heb.  iv.  2,  not  mixing  of  it  with  faith. 
For  by  that,  the  word  is  concocted  into  the  nourishment  of 
the  life  of  grace,  united  to  the  soul,  and  mixed  with  it,'  bj 
being  mixed  with  faith,  as  the  Apostle's  expression  impcnrts: 
that  is  the  proper  mixture  it  requires.  But  with  the  qualities 
here  mentioned  it  will  not  mix;  there  is  a  natural  antipathy 
betwixt  them,  as  strong  as  in  those  things  in  nature,  that  can- 
not be  brought  by  any  means  to  agree  and  mingle  together. 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  contrary  than  the  good  ward 
of  God  J  as  the  Apostle  calls  it,  and  those  evil  speakings  t 
than  the  word  that  is  of  such  excellent  sweetness,  and  the  bitlef 
words  of  a  malignant  tongue  ?  than  the  word  of  life,  and  wcurdi 
fidl  of  deadly  poison?  For  so  slanders  and  defSeunings  of  our 
brethren  are  termed.    And  is  not  idl  malice  and  efivy-  moil 
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Opposite  to  the  word,  that  is  the  message  of  pe(iee  and  love  ? 
How  can  the  gall  of  malice  and  this  milk  of  the  word  agree  ? 
Hypocrisy  and  guile  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  name  of 
this  word,  which  is  called  the  word  of  truth ;  and  here  the 
•vary  words  shew  this  contrariety,  sincere  milk  and  a  double^ 
unsincere  mind. 

These  two  are  necessary  conditions  of  good  nourishment : 
l^f.  That  the  food  be  good  xmd  wholesome ;  S^y,  That  the 
inward  constitution  of  them  who  use  it  be  so  too.  And  if 
this  fail,  the  other  profits  not.  This  sincere  milk  is  the  only 
proper  nourishment  of  spiritual  life,  and  there  is  no  defect  or 
undue  quality  in  it ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  hearers  are  in* 
wardly  unwholesome,  diseased  with  the  evils  here  mentioned, 
and  others  of  the  like  nature ;  and  therefore,  either  have  no 
kind  of  appetite  to  the  word  at  all,  but  rather  feed  upon  such 
trash  as  suits  with  their  distemper,  (as  some  kind  of  diseases 
incline  those  that  have  them  to  eat  coals  or  lime,  Spc.)  or,  if 
they  be  anyways  desirous  to  hear  the  word,  and  seem  to  feed 
on  it,  yet,  the  noxious  humours  that  abound  in  them,  make  it 
altogether  unprofitable,  and  they  are  not  nourished  by  it. 
This  evil  of  malice  and  envying,  so  ordinary  among  men,  (and^ 
which  is  most  strange,  amongst  Christians,)  like  an  overflow- 
ing of  the  gall,  possesses  their  whole  minds ;  so  that  they  not 
only  fail  of  being  nourished  by  the  word  they  hear,  but  are 
made  the  worse  by  it ;  their  disease  is  fed  by  it,  as  an  unwhole- 
some stomach  turns  the  best  meat  it  receives  into  that  humour 
that  abounds  in  it.  Do  not  they  thus,  who  observe  what  the 
word  says,  that  they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  discover  the 
failings  of  others,  and  speak  maliciously  and  uncharitably  of 
them,  and  vent  themselves,  as  is  too  common  ?  This  word  met 
well  with  such  a  one's  favlt^  and  this  with  another's: — Is  not 
this  to  feed  these  diseases  of  malice^  envy^  and  evil^eakings^ 
with  this  pure  milk^  and  make  them  grow,  instead  of  growing 
by  it  ourselves  in  grace  and  holiness  ? 

Thus,  likewise,  the  hypocrite  turns  all  that  he  hears  of  this 
word,  not  to  the  inward  renovation  of  his  mihd^  and  redress^ 

Vol.  I.  N 
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ing  what  is  amiss  there,  but  only  to  the  composiiig  of  faia  out* 
ward  carriage,  and  to  enable  himself  to  act  his  part  better :  Id 
bectmningerinhisown  faculty,  a  more  refined  and  expert  hypot 
crite ;  not  to  grow  more  a  Christian  indeed,  but  more  such  ni 
appearance  only,  and  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

Therefore  it  is  a  very  needful  advertisement,  aeeing  theta 
evils  are  so  natural  to  men,  and  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  word  of  God,  that  they  be  purged  out,  to  the  end  it  mnj 
be  profitably  received.  A  very  like  exhortation  to  this  hath 
the  Apostle  St.  James,  and  some  of  the  same  words,  but  ia 
another  metaphor :  Jam.  i.  SI.  Wherefore  lay  apart  all/Uthu 
nessy  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness ^  and  receive  with  meek* 
ness  the  ingrafted  word.  He  compares  the  word  to  a  plant 
of  excellent  virtue,  the  very  tree  of  life,  the  word  that  ia  aUe 
to  save  your  souls  ;  but  the  only  soil  wherein  it  wiU  grow,  is 
a  heart  fiiU  of  meekness,  a  heart  that  is  purged  of  those  luxu- 
riant weeds  that  grow  so  rank  in  it  by  nature ;  they  mutt  bo 
plucked  up  and  thrown  out  to  make  place  for  this  word. 

And  there  is  such  a  necessity  for  this,  that  the  most  ap- 
proved teachers  of  wisdom,  in  a  human  way,  have  required  of 
their  scholars,  that  to  the  end  their  minds  might  be  capable  of 
it,  they  should  be  purified  from  vice  and  wickedness.  For  this 
reason,  the  philosopher  judges  young  men  unfit  hearers  of 
moral  philosophy,  because  of  the  abounding  and  untamednen 
of  their  passions,  granting  that,  if  those  were  composed  and 
ordered,  they  might  be  admitted.  And  it  was  Socrates^  cus- 
tom, when  any  one  asked  him  a  question,  seeking  to  be  in* 
formed  by  him,  before  he  would  answer  them,  he  asked  them 
concerning  their  own  qualities  and  course  of  life. 

Now,  if  men  require  a  calm  and  purified  disposition  of  mind 
to  make  it  capable  of  their  doctrine,  how  much  more  is  it  suit- 
able and  necessary  for  learning  the  doctrine  of  God,  and  those 
deep  mysteries  that  His  word  opens  up !  It  is  well  expressed 
in  that  Apocr)rphal  book  of  Wisdom,  that  Froward  thoughts 
separate  from  Gody  and  wisdom  enters  not  into  a  mcUicious 
ecul:  no,  indeed,  that  is  avery  unfit  dwelling  for  it;  and  erea 
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a  heathen  (Seneca)  could  say,  The^nd  that  is  impure^  is  not 
capable  of  God  and  divine  things.     Therefore  we  see  the 
strain  of  that  bode  of  Proverbs  that  speaks  so  much  of  thk 
wisdcxn ;  it  requires  in  the  iSrst  chapter,  that  they  who  would 
hear  it,  do  retire  themselves  from  all  ungodly  customs  and 
practices.     And  indeed,  how  can  the  soul  apprehend  spiritual 
things,  that  is  not  in  some  measure  refined  from  the  love  of 
sbi,  which  abuses  and  bemires  the  minds  of  men,  and  makes 
them  unable  to  arise  to  heavenly  thoughts  ?  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  hearty  for  they  shall  see  God,  says  our  Saviour  (Matt. 
T.  8) :  not  only  shall  they  see  him  perfectly  hereafter,  but  so 
fisr  as  they  can  receive  him,  He  will  impart  and  make  Himself 
known  unto  them  here.     If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  wordsy  and  my  Father  mil  lave  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  Atwf,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.  (John  xiv.  93.) 
What  makes  the  word  obscure  is,    the  filthy  mists  within; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary.  He  will  in  just  judgment  hide  Him^ 
self,  and  the  saving  truth  of  His  word,  from  those  that  enter- 
tain and  delight  in  sin :  the  very  sins  wherein  they  delight, 
shall  obscure  and  darken  the  h*ght  of  the  Gospel  to  them,  so 
that  though  it  shine  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  they  shall  be 
as  those  that  live  in  a  dungeon,  they  shall  not  discern  it. 

And  as  they  receive  no  benefit  by  the  word,  who  have  the 
evils  here  mentioned  rdgning  and  in  full  strength  within  them^ 
so  they  that  are  indeed  bom  again,  the  more  they  retain  of 
these,  the  less  shall  they  find  the  influence  and  profit  of  the 
word  ;  for  this  exhortation  concerns  them.  They  may  possibly 
some  of  them  have  a  great  remainder  of  these  corruptions  im- 
mortified;  therefore  are  they  exhorted  to  lay  aside  entirely 
those  evils,  ail  malice,  all  hypocrisy,  &c.,  else,  though  they 
hear  the  word  often,  yet  they  will  be  in  a  spiritual  atrt^hy ; 
they  will  eat  much,  but  grow  nothing  by  it ;  they  will  find  no 
increase  of  grace  and  spiritual  strength. 

Would  we  know  the  main  cause  of  our  fruitless  hearing  of 
the  word,  here  it  is :  men  bring  not  meek  and  guileless  spirits 

to  it,  not  minds  emptied  and  purified  to  receive  it,  but  stulftd 

N  « 
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with  maUce,  and  hypocrisy,  and  pride,  and  other  such  evib : 
and  where  should  the  word  enter,  when  all  is  so  taken  up? 
And  if  it  did  enter,  how  should  it  prosper  amongst  so  many 
enemies,  cht  at  all  abide  amongst  them?    Eitherthey  will  txerB 
it  out  again,  or  choke  and  kill*  the  power  of  it.     We  think  r^- 
ligion,  and  our  own  lusts,  and  secret  heart-idols,  should  agree 
together^  because  we  would  have  it  so ;  but  this  is  not  poesiblei 
Therefore,  Ubour  to  entertain  the  word  of  truth  in  the  love  cf 
it,  and  lodge  the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  coTiscience^  as  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  speaks  (1  Tim.  iii.  9.)-  Jom  those  together 
with  David  fPsal.  cxix.  113.),  /  f^te  vain  thoughts^  but  thy 
law  do  I  love.  And  as  here  our  Apostle,  Lay  aside  all 
and  hypocrisy,  and  envy,  and  evil  speakings,  and  so 
the  word,  or  else  look  for  no  benefit  by  it  here,  nor  for  salvatioii 
by  it  hereafter ;  but  be  prevailed  upon  to  cast  out  all  impurity, 
and  give  your  whole  heart  to  it ;  so  desire  it,  that  you  may 
grow,  and  then,  as  you  desire,  you  shall  grow  by  it. 

Every  real  believer  hath  received  a  life  from  Heaven,  fir 
more  estcelling  our  natural  life,  than  that  excels  the  life  of  the 
beasts.  And  this  life  hath  its  own  peculiar  desires  and  delights, 
which  are  the  proper  actings,  and  the  certain  characters  and 
evidence  of  it ;  amongst  others,  this  is  one,  and  a  main  c»ie, 
answerable  to  the  like  desire  in  natural  life,  namely,  a  desire  of 
food ;  and  because  it  is  here  still  imperfect,  therefore  the  natural 
end  of  this,  is,  not  only  nourishment,  but  growth,  as  it  is  here 
expressed. 

The  sincere  milk  of  the  word.]  The  life  of  grace  is  the 
proper  life  of  a  reasonable  soul,  and  without  it,  the  soul  is  dead, 
as  the  body  is  without  the  soul ;  so  that  this  may  be  truly  ren- 
dered, reasonable  milk,  as  some  read  it ;  but  certainly,  that 
reasonable  milk  is  the  word  of  God,  The  milk  of  the  word. 

It  was  before  called  the  immortal  seed,  and  here  it  is  the 
milk  of  those  that  are  bom  again,  and  thus  it  is  nourishment 
very  agreeable  to  that  spiritual  life,  according  to  their  saying, 
lisdemalimur  ex  quibus  constamus,  we  are  nourished  by  that 
of  which  we  consist.    As  the  milk  that  infants  draw  bom  the 
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breast,  is  the  most  connatural  food  to  them,^  being  of  that  same 
substance  that  nourished  them  in  the  womb;  so,  what, they  ^ 
are  brought  forrh,  that  food  follows  them  as  it  were  for  their . 
supply,  in  the  way  that  is  provided  in  nature  for  it ;  by  certaiii 
veins  it  ascends  into  the  breasts,  and  is  there  fitted,  for  them^ 
and  they  are  by  nature  directed  to  find  it  there.  Thus,  as. a 
Christian  b^ns  to  live  by  the  power  of  the  word,  so  he  is  by 
the  nature  of  that  spiritual  life  directed  to  that  same  word  as 
its  nourislunent.  To  follow  the  resemblance  further  in  the.quar* 
Uties  of  milk,  after  the  monkish  way,  that  runs  itself  out  of 
breath  in  allegory,  I  conceive  is  neither  solid  nor  profitably 
and  to  speak  freely,  the  curious  searching  of  the  similitude  in 
cdier  qualities  of  milk,  seems  to  wrong  the  quality  here  given  it 
by  the  Apostle,  in  which  it  is  so  well  resembled  by  milky 
namely,  the  simple  pureness  and  sincerity  of  the  word ;  beside^ 
that  the  pressing  of  comparisons  of  this  kind  too  far,  proves 
often  so  constrained  ere  they  have  done  with  it,  that  by  too 
miuch  drawing,  they  bring  forth  blood  instead  of  milk. 

Pure  and  unmixed^  as  milk  drawn  immediately  fixnn  the 
breast ;  the  pure  word  of  God  without  the  mixture  not  only  of 
error,  but  of  all  other  composition  of  vain  unprofitable  subtil- 
ties,  or  a£Pected  hmnan  eloquence,  such  as  become  not  the 
majesty  and  gravity  of  God's  word.     IfcLuy  man  speak j  says 
our  Apostle,  (ch.  iv.  v.  11.)  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God.     Light    conceits    and  flowers  of  rhetoric    wrong  the 
word  more  than  they  can  please  the  hearers ;  the  weeds  among 
the  com  make  it  look  gay,  but  it  were  all  the  better  they  were 
not  amongst  it.     Nor  can  those  mixtures  be  pleasing  to  any  bi4 
carnal  minds.     They  who  are  indeed  the  childr^i  of  Grod,  as 
infants  who  like  their  breast-milk  best  pure,  do  love  the  word 
best  so,  and  wheresoever  they  find  it  so,  they  relish  it  well; 
whereas  natural  men  cannot  love  spiritual  things  for  themselves, 
desire  not  the  word  for  its  own  sweetness,  but  would  have  it 
sauced  with  such  conceits  as  possibly  spoil  the  simplicity  of  it ; 
or  at  the  best,  love  to  hear  it  for  the  wit  and  learning  which, 
without  any  wrongful  mixture  of  it,  Uiey  fiiid  in  one  person^s 
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deliTeting  it  more  than  another^s.  But  the  natural  and  gemdnt 
qipetite  of  the  children  of  Gk)d,  is  to  the  word  for  itself,  and 
only  as  milk^  sincere  milk ;  and  where  they  find  it  so,  fitm 
whomsoever  or  in  what  way  soever  delivered  unto  them,  thej 
feed  upon  it  with  delight.  Before  oonverrion,  wit  or  eloquence 
may  draw  a  man  to  the  word,  and  possibly  prove  a  hapfyy 
bait  to  catch  him,  (as  St.  Augustine  reports  of  his  hearing  St 
Ambrose,)  but  when  once  he  is  bom  again,  then  it  is  the  milk 
itself  that  he  desires  for  itself. 

Desire  the  sincere  milk.l  Not  only  hear  it  because  it  is  your 
custom,  but  desire  it  because  it  is  your  food.  And  it  is,  1.  A 
natural  desire  as  the  infantas  desire  of  milk ;  not  upon  any  ex^ 
temal  respect  or  inducement,  but  from  an  inward  principle  and 
Iient  of  nature.  And  because  natural,  therefore,  2.  Earnest;  not 
a  cold  indifferent  willing,  that  cares  not  whether  it  obtain  or  not, 
but  a  vehement  desire,  as  the  word  signifies,  and  as  the  resem» 
blanoe  clearly  bears ;  as  a  child  that  will  not  be  stilled  till  it  have 
the  breast ;  offer  it  what  you  will,  silver,  gold,  or  jewels,  it  regards 
them  not,  these  answer  not  its  desire,  and  that  must  be  answered. 
Thus  David,  (Psal.  cxix.  20.)  My  soul  breakethfor  the  long- 
ing it  hath  to  thy  judgments ;  as  a  child  like  to  break  its  heart 
with  crying  for  want  of  the  breast.  And  again,  because  natu- 
ral, it  is,  8.  Constant.  The  infant  is  not  cloyed  nor  wearied 
with  daily  feeding  on  the  breast,  but  desires  it  every  day,  as  if 
it  had  never  had  it  before :  so  the  child  of  God  hath  an  im- 
changeable  appetite  for  the  word ;  it  is  daily  new  to  him  ;  he 
finds  still  jfresh  delight  in  it.  Thus  David,  as  before  cited.  My 
soul  breakethfor  the  longing  it  hath  for  thy  judgments  at  ail 
times.  And  then,  Psal.  i.,  this  law  was  his  meditation  day 
and  night.  Whereas,  a  natural  man  is  easily  surfeited  of  it, 
and  the  very  commonness  and  cheapness  of  it  makes  it  con- 
temptible to  him.  And  this  is  our  case;  that  wherein  we 
should  wonder  at  God^s  singular  goodness  to  us,  and  therefore 
prize  his  word  the  more,  that  very  thing  makes  us  despise  it : 
while  others,  our  brethren,  have  bought  this  milk  with  thcit 
own  bloodi  we  have  it  upon  the  easiest  terms  that  can  be 
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wkhed,  only  for  the  desiring,  without  the  hazard  of  bleeding 
lor  it,  and  scarcely  need  we  be  at  the  pains  of  sweating  for  it. 

That  ye  may  grow  thereby. '\  This  is  not  only  the  end  for 
which  Grod  hath  provided  His  children  with  the  word,  and 
moyes  them  to  desire  it,  but  that  which  they  are  to  int^id  in 
their  desire  and  use  of  it ;  and,  answerable  to  God^s  purpose, 
they  are  therefore  to  desire  it,  because  it  is  proper  for  this  end, 
and  that  by  it  they  may  attain  this  end,  to  grow  thereby.  And 
herein,  indeed,  these  children  differ  from  infants  in  the  natural 
life,  who  are  directed  to  their  food  beside  their  knowledge,  and 
without  intention  of  its  end ;  but  this  rational  milk  is  to  be 
desired  by  the  children  of  Grod  in  a  rational  way,  knowing  and 
intending  its  end,  having  the  use  of  natural  reason  renewed 
and  sanctified  by  supernatural  grace. 

Now  the  end  of  this  desire  is,  growth.  Desire  the  word, 
not  that  you  may  only  hear  it ;  that  is  to  fall  very  tax  short  of 
its  true  end ;  yea,  it  is  to  take  the  banning  of  the  work  for 
the  end  of  it.  The  ear  is  indeed  the  mouth  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  receives  the  word,  (as  Elihu  compares  it,  Job  xxxiv. 
58,)  but  meat  that  goes  no  further  than  the  mouth,  you  know, 
cannot  nourish.  Neither  ought  this  dedre  of  the  wor  d  to  be, 
only  to  satisfy  a  custom ;  it  were  an  exceeding  folly  to  make 
8o  superficial  a  thing  the  end  of  so  serious  a  work.  Again,  to 
hear  it  only  to  stop  the  mouth  of  conscience,  that  it  may  not 
clamour  more  for  the  gross  impiety  of  contemning  it,  this  is  to 
hear  it,  not  out  of  desire,  but  out  of  fear.  To  desire  it  only 
for  some  present  pleasure  and  delight  that  a  man  may  find  in 
it,  is  not  the  due  use  and  end  of  it :  that^there  is  delight  in  it, 
may  help  to  commend  it  to  those  that  find  it  so,  and  so  be  a 
mean  to  advance  the  end ;  but  the  end  it  is  not.  To  seek  no 
more  than  a  present  delight,  that  evanisheth  with  the  sound  of 
the  words  that  die  in  the  air,  is  not  to  desire  the  word  as  meat, 
but  as  music,  as  God  tells  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  his  people, 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  82.  And  lo,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
sang  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voicey  and  can  play,  well 
upon  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy  words,  and  they  do 
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tAem  not.  To  desire  the  word /or  the  increase  of  knowledge^ 
although  this  is  necessary  and  commendable,  and,  being  rightly 
qualified,  is  a  part  of  spiritual  accretion,  yet,  take  it  as  going 
no  further,  it  is  not  the  true  end  of  the  word.  Nor  is  the 
venting  of  that  knowledge  in  speech  and  frequent  discourse  of 
the  word  and  the  divine  truths  that  are  in  it ;  which,  where  it 
is  governed  with  Christian  prudence,  is  not  to  be  despised,  but 
commended ;  yet,  certainly,  the  highest  knowledge,  and  the 
most  frequent  and  skilful  speaking  of  the  word,  severed  from 
the  growth  here  mentioned,  misses  the  true  end  of  the  worL 
If  any  one^s  head  or  tongue  should  grow  apace,  and  all  the  leit 
stand  at  a  stay,  it  would  certainly  make  him  a  monster ;  and 
they  are  no  other,  who  are  knowing  and  discoursing  ChristiahSi 
and  grow  daily  in  that  respect,  but  not  at  all  in  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  which  is  the  proper  growth  of  the  children  of 
God.  Apposite  to  their  case  is  Epictetus^s  comparison  of  the 
sheep ;  they  return  not  what  they  eat  in  grass,  but  in  wooL 
David,  in  that  cxix.  Psalm,  which  is  wholly  spent  upcHi'tUs 
subject,  the  excellency  and  use  of  the  word  of  God,  expresseth, 
ver.  15,  16,  24,  his  delight  in  it,  his  earnest  desire  to  be  fur- 
ther taught,  and  to  know  more  of  it ;  his  readiness  to  speak  of 
it,  ver.  13,  27 ;  but  withal,  you  know,  he  joins  his  desire  and 
care  to  keep  it,  to  hide  it  in  his  heart ,  &c.,  ver.  5,  11 ;  to 
make  it  the  man  of  his  counsel^  to  let  it  be  as  the  whole  asseni- 
bly  of  his  privy  counsellors,  and  to  be  ruled  and  guided  by  it ; 
and  with  him,  to  use  it  so,  is  indeed  to  grow  by  it. 

If  we  know  what  this  spiritual  life  is,  and  wherein  the  nature 
of  it  consists,  we  may  easily  know  what  is  the  growth  of  it. 
When  holiness  increases,  when  the  sanctifying  graces  of  the 
Spirit  grow  stronger  in  the  soul,  and  consequently  act  more 
strongly  in  the  life  of  a  Christian,  then  he  gix)ws  spiritually.    • 

And  as  the  word  is  the  mean  of  begetting  this  spiritual  life, 
so  likewise,  of  its  increase. 

1.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  word  in 
general,  that  it  is  spiritual  and  Divine,  treats  of  the  highest 
tilings,  and  therefore  hath  in  it  a  fitness  to  elevate  men^^s  minds 
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from  the  earth,  and  to  assimilate  to  itself  such  as  are  often  oon- 
versant  with  it ;  as  all  kind  of  doctrine  readily  doth  to  those 
who  are  much  in  it,  and  apply  their  minds  to  study  it.  Doubt- 
less, sudb  kind  of  things  as  are  frequent  with  men,  have  an 
influence  into  the  disposition  of  their  souls.  The  Gospel  is 
called  light,  and  the  children  of  God  are  Ukewise  called  lights 
as  being  transformed  into  its  nature,  and  thus  they  become  still 
the  more,  by  more  hearing  of  it,  and  so  they  grow. 

S.  If  we  look  more  particularly  unto  the  strain  and  tenor  of 
the -word,  it  will  appear  most  fit  for  increasing  the  graces  ci 
the  l^pirit  in  a  Christian ;    for  there  be  in  it  particular  truths 
vdative  to  them,  that  are  apt  to  excite  them,  and  set  them  on 
work,  and  so  to  make  them  grow,  as  all  habits  do,  by  acting. 
It  doth  (as  the  Apostle^s  word  may  be  translated)  stir  up  the 
sparksy  and  blow  them  into  a  greater  flame,  make  them  bum 
clearer  and  hotter.      This  it  doth  both  by  particular  exhorta^ 
tion  to  the  study  and  exercise  of  those   graces,   sometimes 
pressing  one,  and  sometimes  another ;    and  by  right  represent- 
ing to  them  their  objects.     The  word  feeds  faith,  by  setting 
before  it  the  free  grace  of  God,  His  rich  promises,  and  His 
power  and  truth  to  jperform  them  all ;  shews  it  the  strength  of 
the  new  corenant,  not  depending  upon  itself,  but  holding  in 
Christ,  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen; 
and  drawing  faith  still  to  rest  more  entirely  upon  his  righteous- 
ness.     It  feeds  repentance  J  by  making  the  vileness  and  defor- 
mity of  sin  daily  more  clear  and  visible.     Still  as  more  of  the 
word  hath  admission  into  the  soul,  the  more  it  hates  sin,  sin 
being  the  more  discovered  and  the  better  known  in  its  own 
native  colour :  as  the  more  light  there  is  in  a  house,  the  more 
any  thing  in  it  that  is  uncleanly  or  deformed,  is  seen  and  di»- 
Hked.     Likewise  it  increaseth  love  to  God,  by  opening  up  still 
more  and  more  of  His  infinite  excellency  and.  loveliness.     As  it 
borrows  the  resemblance  of  the  vilest  things  in  nature,  to  ex- 
j^ress  the  foulness  and  hatefulness  of  sin,  so  all  the  beauties 
and  dignities  that  are  in  all  the  creatures  are  called  together 
jn  the  word,  to  give  us  some  small  scantling  of  that  Uncreated 
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Beauty  that  alone  deserves  to  be  loved.     Thus  might  its  fitness 
be  bitstknceA  in  i*espect  to  all  other  graces. 

But  above  all  other  considerations,  this  is  observable  in  the 
word  as  the  increaser  of  grace,  that  it  holds  forth  Jesus  Christ 
to  our  view  to  look  upon,  not  only  as  the  perfect  pattern)  but 
as  the  full  fountain  of  all  grace,  from  whose  fulness  we  all 
receive.  The  contemplating  of  Him  as  the  perfect  image  of 
God,  and  then  drawing  from  him  as  having  in  himself  a  trea- 
sure for  us,  these  give  the  soul  more  of  that  image  in  wliicfa 
consists  truly  spiritual  growth.  This  the  Apostle  expressed! 
excellently,  S  Gor.  iii.  tUt,  speaking  of  the  ministry  of  die 
Gk)6pel  revealing  Christ,  that  beholding  in  him^  (as  it  is,  eh.  iv. 
ver.  6,  in  his  face)  the  glory  of  the  Lordj  we  are  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory j  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord :  not  only  that  we  may  take  the  copy  of  his  graces, 
but  have  a  share  of  them. 

There  may  be  many  things  that  might  be  said  of  this  ^iri- 
tual  growth,  but  I  will  add  only  a  few. 

First,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  judging  of  his  growth,  some 
persons  conclude  too  rigidly  against  themselves,  that  they  grow 
not  by  the  word,  because  their  growth  is  not  so  sensible  to 
them  as  they  desire.  But,  1.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  all 
things  that  grow,  this  principle  is  not  discerned  in  motUj  sed  in 
terminOf  not  in  the  growing,  but  when  they  are  grown.  2.  Be- 
sides, other  things  are  to  be  considered  in  this :  although  otha 
graces  seem  not  to  advance,  yet  if  thou  growest  more  selt 
denying  and  humble  in  the  sense  of  thy  slowness,  all  is  not 
lost;  although  the  branches  shoot  not  up  so  fast  as  thou 
wishest,  yet,  if  the  root  grow  deeper,  and  fasten  more,  it  is  an 
useful  growth.  He  that  is  still  learning  to  be  more  in  JesttS 
Christ,  and  less  in  himself,  to  have  all  his  dependence  and  com- 
fort in  Him,  is  doubtless  a  growing  believer. 

On  the  other  side,  a  far  greater  number  conclude  wrong  in 
their  own  favour,  imagining  that  they  do  grow,  if  they  gain 
ground  in  some  of  those  things  we  mentioned  above ;  namely, 
more  knowledge  and  more  faculty  of  discoiursing,  if  they  find 
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often  Bome  present  stirrings  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  hearing  of  the 
wordy  if  they  reform  their  life,  grow  more  dtil  amd  blatnekiB) 
S^c, ;  yet  all  these,  and  many  such  things,  may  be  in  a  natia*al 
man,  who  notwithstanding  grows  not,  for  that  is  impossible  t 
he  is  not,  in  that  state,  a  subject  capable  of  this  growth,  for 
he  is  dead,  he  hath  none  of  the  new  life  to  which  this  growth 
relates.  Herod  heard  gladly^  and  obeyed  many  things^ 
Mark  vi.  20. 

Consider,  then,  what  true  ddight  We  might  have  in  this. 
You  find  a  pleasure  when  you  see  your  children  grow,  when 
they  begin  to  stand  and  walk,  and  so  forth ;  you  love  well  to 
perceive  your  estate  or  your  honour  grow :  but  for  the  soul  t6 
be  "growing  liker  God,  and  nearer  Heaven,  if  we  know  it,  is  a 
pleasure  far  beyond  them  all  :'-to  find  pride,  earthliness,  and 
vanity  abating,  and  faith,  love,  and  spiritual-mindedness  in- 
creasing ;  especially  if  we  reflect  that  this  growth  is  not  as  our 
natural  life,  which  is  often  cut  off  before  it  has  attained  full 
age,  as  we  call  it,  and,  if  it  attain  that,  falls  again  to  move 
downwards,  and  decays,  as  the  sun,  being  at  its  meridian, 
begins  to  decline  again :  but  this  life  shall  grow  on  in  whomso- 
ever it  is,  and  come  certainly  to  its  fulness ;  after  which,  there 
is  no  more  need  of  this  word,  either  for  growth  or  nourish- 
ment, no  death,  no  decay,  no  old  age,  but  perpetual  youth, 
and  a  perpetual  spring;  ver  eetemuniy  fulness  of  joy  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  everlasting  pleasures  at  His  right 
hand, 

Ver.  3.  If  80  be  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious. 

OiTE  natural  derfre  of  food  arises  principally  jfrom  its  necessity 
for  that  end  which  nature  seeks,  viz.,  the  growth,  or  at  least 
the  nourishment  of  our  bodies.  But  there  is  besides,  a  present 
sweetness  and  pleasantness  in  the  use  of  it,  that  serves  td 
sharpen  our  desire,  and  is  placed  in  our  nature  for  that  pur- 
pose. Thus  the  children  of  God,  in  their  spiritual  life,  are 
naturally  carried  to  desire  the  means  of  their  nourishment  and 
of  their  growth,  bebg  always  here  in  a  growing  state;  but 
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withal}  there  is  a  spiritual  delight  and  sweetness  in  the  ward, 
in.  that  which  it  reveals  oonceming  God,  and  this  adds  to  their 
desire,  stirs  up  their  appetite  towards  it.  The  former  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  verse,  the  latter  in  this.  Nature 
disposes  the  infant  to  the  breast ;  but  when  it  hath  onoe  tasted 
of  it,  that  is  a  new  superadded  attractive,  and  makes  it  desire 
after  it  the  more  earnestly.     So  here, 

The  word  is  fully  recommended  to  us  by  these  two,  usefbV* 
ness  and  pleasantness:  like  milk,  (as  it  is  compared  here,) 
which  is  a  nourishing  food,  and  withal  sweet  and  delightful  to 
the  taste :  by  it  we  grow,  and  in  it  we  taste  the  graciousness  of 
Grod.  David,  in  that  psalm  which  he  dedicates,  wholly  to  this 
subject,  gives  both  these  as  the  reason  of  his  appetite.  His 
love  to  it  he  expresses  pathetically  (cxix.  97),  O  how  love  I 
thy  law  !  It  follows,  that  by  it  he  was  mcuie  wiser  than  hit 
enemieSy'^han  his  teachersy^-^^aid  than  the  ancients  ;  taught 
to  refrain  from  every  evil  way^  {per.  102,)  taught  by  the 
Author  of  that  word,  the  Lord  himself,  to  grow  wiser  and 
warier,  and  holier  in  the  divine  ways ;  and  then,  ver.  103,  be 
adds  tliis  other  reason,  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my 
taste  !  yea^  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth. 

We  shall  speak,  I.  of  the  goodness  or  graciousness  of  the 
Lord  ;  II.  of  tliis  taste ;  and  III.  of  the  inference  from  both. 

I.  The  goodness  of  God  :  The  Lord  is  gracious  ;^-oTj  of  a 
bountiful,  kind  disposition.  The  Hebrew  word  in  Psal.  xxxiv. 
8,  whence  this  is  taken,  signifies  good.  The  Septuagint  ren- 
der it  by  the  same  word  as  is  used  here  by  our  Apostle.  Both 
the  words  signify  a  benignity  and  kindness  of  nature.  It  is 
given  as  one  of  love*s  attributes,  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  that  it  is  kind, 
Xfmsivhiaii  ever  compassionate,  and  helpful  as  it  can  be  in  straits 
and  distresses,  still  ready  to  forget  and  pass  by  evil,  and  to  do 
good.  In  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  must  we 
take  the  expresion  here,  and  yet  still  we  shall  speak  and  think 
infinitely  below  what  His  goodness  is.  He  is  naturally  good, 
yea,  goodness  is  His  nature ;  He  is  goodness  and  love  itself. 
He  that  l&veth  not^  knoueth  not  God;  for  God  is  love. 
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1  Johii^  iy .  8.  He  is  primitiyely  good ;  all  goodness  is  derived 
from  Him,  and  all  that  is  in- the  creature  comes  forth  from  no 
other  than  that  ocean ;  and  this  Gradousness  is  still  larger 
than  them  alL  ' 

Thereis  a  common  bounty  of  God,  wherein  he  doth  good  to 
all,  and  so  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness,  Psal. 
xxxiii.  5.  But  the  goodness  that  the  Grospel  is  full  of,— >the 
particular  stream  that  runs  in  that  channel,  is  his  peculiar  gra- 
dousness and  love  to  his  own  children,  that  by  which  they  a^ 
first  enlivened,  and  then  refreshed  and  sustained  in  their  spiritual 
being.  It  is  this  that  is  here  spoken  of.  He  is  gracious  to 
them  in  freely  forgiving  their  sins,  in  giving  no  less  than  Him- 
self unto  them ;  He  frees  them  from  all  evils,  and  fills  them 
with  all  good.  He  satisfies  thy  mouth  with  good  things, 
'^  Psal.  ciii.  3 — 5 :  and  so  it  follows  with  good  reason,  ver.  8,  that 
he  is  merciftd  and  graciotts ;  and  His  gradousness  is  there 
further  expressed  in  his  gentleness  and  slowness  to  anger,'Uiii 
bearing  with  the  frailties  of  His  own,  and  pitying  them  as  a 
foither  pitieth  his  children,  ver.  13. 

No  friend  is  so  kind  and  friendly  (as  this  word  signifies),  and 
none  so  powerful.  He  is  a  present  help  in  trouble,  ready  to  be 
found :  whereas  others  may  be  far  off.  He  is  always  at  hand, 
and  his  presence  is  always  comfortable. 

They  that  know  Gtxl,  still  find  Him  a  real,  useful  good. 
Some  things  and  some  persons  are  useful  at  one  time,  and  others 
at  another,  but  God  at  all  times.  A  well-fumished  table  may 
please  a  man  while  he  hath  health  and  appetite,  but  ofier  it  to 
him  in  the  height  of  a  fever,  how  unpleasant  would  it  be  then  f 
Though  never  so  richly  decked,  it  is  then  not  only  useless,  but 
hateful  to  him :  but  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  is  then  as 

seasonable  and  refreshing  to  him,  as  in  health,  and  possibly 
more ;  he  can  find  sweetness  in  that,  even  on  his  sick  bed.  The 
dioler  abounding  in  the  mouth,  in  a  fever,  doth  not  disrelish 
this  sweetness;  it  transcends  and  goes  above  it.  Thus  all 
earthly  enjoyments  have  but  some  time  (as  meats)  when  they 
are  in  season^  but  the  gradousness  of  God  is  always  sweet ;  the 
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tagte  of  that  is  never  out  of  seascm.  See  hffw  old  age  qpeib 
thp  rdiah  of  outward  delightg,  ia  the  example  of  Barzillai, 
2  Sam.  xix.  85 ;  but  it  makes  not  this  distasteful.  Therefofe 
the  Psalmist  prays,  that  when  other  comforts  forsake  fakn  and 
wear  out,  when  they  ebb  from  him  and  leave  him  on  the  aand, 
this  may  not ;  that  still  he  may  feed  on  the  goodness  of  Grod: 
Psal.  Ixxi.  9.  Cast  me  not  off  in  old  age^  forsake  me  not 
when  my  strength  faileth.  It  is  the  continual  influence  of  Hia 
gradousnesa  that  makes  th^n  still  grow  like  cedars  in  Lebtmtm^ 
Psal.  xcii.  14, 15,  that  makes  them  bring  forth  fntit  in  old 
age^  and  to  be  still,  fat  and  flourishing ;  to  shew  that  the 
Lord  is  upright^  as  it  is  there  added,  that  he  is  (as  the  wofd 
imports)  still  like  Himself  and  his  goodness  ever  the  same. 

Full  chests  or  large  possessions,  may  seem  sweet  to  a  man, 
till  death  present  itself;  but  then  (as  the  Prophet  speaks  of 
throwing  away  their  idols  of  silver  and  gold  to  the  bats  and 
moles,  in  the  day  of  calamity,  Isa.  ii.  IW.)  then,  he  is  forced 
to  throw  away  all  he  possesses,  with  disdain  of  it  and  of  Us 
former  folly  in  doating  on  it ;  then,  the  kindness  of  friends,  and 
wife,  and  children,  can  do  nothing  but  increase  his  grief  and 
their  own ;  but  then  is  the  love  of  Grod  the  good  indeed  and' 
abiding  sweetness,  and  it  best  relisheth  when  all  other  things 
are  most  unsavoury  and  uncomfortable. 

God  is  gracious,  but  it  is  God  in  Christ ;  otherwise  we  can- 
not find  Him  so ;  therefore  this  is  here  spoken  in  particular  of 
Jesus  Christ,  (as  it  appears  by  that  which  followeth,)  through- 
whom  all  the  peculiar  kindness  and  love  of  God  is  conveyed  to 
the  soul,  for  it  can  come  no  other  way ;  and  the  word  here 
mentioned  is  the  Gospel,  (See  ch.  i.  ver.  idt.)  whereof  Christ  is 
the  subject.  Though  God  is  mercy  and  goodness  in  Himself^ 
yet  we  cannot  find  or  apprehend  Him  so  to  us,  but  as  we  are 
looking  through  that  medium,  the  Mediator.  That  main  point 
of  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  Gospel,  which  is  so  sweet  to  a 
humbled  sinner,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  we  know  we  cannot 
taste  of,  but  in  Christ,  In  whom  we  have  redemption,  Epb.- 
i.  7.    And  all  the  fstvour  that  shines  on  us,  all  the  grace  we 
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reeeive,  \a  of  his  fulness ;  all  our  acceptance  with  God,,  our 
bdng  taken  into  grace  and  kindness  again,  is  in  him.  He  made 
us  accepted  in  the  beloved^  (ver.  6).  His  grace  appears  in 
both,  as  it  is  there  expressed,  but  it  is  all  in  Christ  Let  ub 
therefore  never  leave  him  out  in  our  desires  of  tasting  the  grft* 
dousness  and  love  of  God:  for  otherwise,  we  shall  but  dishonour 
him,  and  disappoint  ourselves. 

The  free  grace  of  Gtxl  was  given  to  be  tasted,  in  the  pro* 
mises,  before  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh;  but  being 
accomplished  in  his  coming,  then  was  the  sweetness  of  grace 
made  more  sensible ;  then  was  it  more  fully  broached,  and  let 
out  to  the  elect  world,  when  he  was  pierced  on  the  cross,  and 
his  blood  poured  out  for  our  redemption.  Through  those  holes 
of  his  wounds  may  we  draw,  and  taste  that  the  Lord  is  gra* 
ciousy  says  St.  Augustine. 

II.  As  to  this  taste :  Ye  have  tasted,]  There  is  a  tasting 
exercised  by  temporary  believers,  spoken  of,  Heb.  vi.  4.  Then* 
highest  sense  of  spiritual  things,  (and  it  will  be  in  some  far' 
higher  than  we  easily  think,)  yet  is  but  a  taste,  and  is  called  so^ 
in  comparison  of  the  truer,  fuller  sense  that  true  believers  have 
of  the  grace  and  goodness  of  Grod,  which,  compared  with  af 
temporary  taste,  is  more  than  tasting.  The  former  is  merdy 
tasting ;  rather  an  imaginary  taste  than  real ;  but  this  is  a  true 
feeding  on  the  graciousness  of  God,  yet  is  it  called  but  a  taste 
in  respect  of  the  fulness  to  come.  Though  it  is  more  than  a 
taste,  as  distinguii^able  from  the  hypocrite^s  sense,  yet  it  is  no 
more  than  a  taste,  compared  with  the  great  marriage  feast  we 
look  for. 

Jesus  Christ  being  all  in  all  unto  the  soul,  faith  apprehend- 
ing him,  is  all  the  spiritual  sense.  Faith  is  the  eye  that  beholds 
his  matchless  beauty,  and  so  kindles  love  in  the  soul,  and  can 
speak  of  him  as  having  seen  him,  and  taken  particular  notice  of 
him.  Cant.  v.  9.  It  is  the  ear  that  discerns  his  voice.  Cant.  ii.  8. 
It  is  faith  that  smells  his  name  poured  forth  as  an  ointment ; 
faith  that  touches  him,  and  draws  virtue  from  him ;  and  faith 
diat  tastes  him.  Cant.  ii.  8 ;  and  so  here.  If  ye  have  tasted. 
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In  order  to  this,  diere  must  be,  1.  A  firm  believing  of  the 
truth  of  the  promises,  wherdn  the  free  grace  of  God  is  ejipuMMed 
and  exhibited  to  us.  2.  A  particular  application  or  attractioii 
of  that  grace  to  ourselves,  which  is  ^e  drawing  of  those  breatl9 
of  consolation,  Isa.  Ixvi.  11,  namely,  the  promises  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  3.  A  sense  of  the  sweetneai 
of  that  grace,  being  applied  or  drawn  into  the  soul,  and  thai 
constitutes  properly  this  taste.  No  unrenewed  man  hath  any 
of  these  in  truth,  not  the  highest  kind  of  temporary  believer; 
he  cannot  have  so  much  as  a  real  lively  assent  to  the  geneni 
truth  of  the  promises ;  for  had  he  that,  the  rest  would  fidknr. 
But  as  he  cannot  have  the  least  of  these  in  truth,  he  may  hove 
the  counterfeit  t>f  them,  all ;  not  only  of  assent  but  of  application; 
yea,  and  a  false  spiritual  joy  arising  from  it ;  and  all  these  so 
drawn  to  the  life,  that  they  may  resemble  much  of  the  reality: 
to  give  clear  characters  of  difference,  is  not  so  easy  as  mpst 
persons  ima^e;  but  doubtless,  the  true  living  faith  of  a 
Christian  hath  in  itself  such  a  particular  stamp,  as  brings  with 
it  its  own  evidence,  when  the  Si)ul  is  clear  and  the  light  of  God's 
face  shines  upon  it.  Indeed,  in  the  dark  we  cannot  read,  nor 
distinguish  one  mark  from  another ;  but  when  a  Christian  hath 
light  to  look  upon  the  work  of  God  in  his  own  soul,  although 
he  cannot  make  another  sensible  of  that  by  which  he  knows  it, 
yet  he  himself  is  ascertained,  and  can  say  confidently  in  himself, 
"  This  I  know,  that  this  faith  and  taste  of  Grod  I  have  is  true; 
"  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  upon  it  ;^  and  this  is  the 
reading  of  that  7iew  name  in  the  white  stones  which  no  man 
knows  but  he  that  hath  it.  Revel,  ii.  17.  There  is,  in  a  true 
behever,  such  a  constant  love  to  God  for  Himself,  and  such  a 
continual  desire  after  Him  simply  for  His  own  excellency  and 
goodness,  as  no  other  can  have.  On  the  other  side,  would  an 
hypocrite  deal  truly  and  impartially  by  himself,  he  would 
readily  find  out  something  that  would  discover  him,  more  or 
less,  to  himself.  But  the  truth  is,  men  are  willing  to  deceive 
themselves,  and  thence  arises  the  difficulty. 

One  man  cannot  make  another  sensible  of  the  sweeCnest  of 
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Dtrine  graee :  he  may  speak  to  him  of  it  yery  exceUently,  but 
«U  he  aaysin  thai  kind»  is  an  unknown  language  to  a  natural 
man;  he  hear^  many  good  words,  but  he  cannot  tell  what 
they  mean.  TheruiturcU  man  tastes  not  the  things  ofGod^ 
for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  1.  Cor.  ii.  1^ 

A  qpiritual  man  himself  doth  not  fully  conoieive  this  sweet- 
ness that  he  tastes  of;  it  is  an  infinite  goodness,  and  he  hath 
but  a  taste  of  it.  The  peace  of  Godj  which. is  a  main  fruit  of 
this  His  goodness,  passeth  all  understandings  says  the  Apostle, 
PhaL  iv.  7 :  not  only  all  natural  understanding,  (as  some  modify 
it,)  but  all  understanding,  even  the  supernatural  understandii^ 
of  those  who  enjoy  it.  And  as  the  godly  man  cannot  conceive 
it  all,  so  as  to  that  which  he  ccmceives,  he  cannot  express  it  all, 
and  that  which  he  doth  express,  the  carnal  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive of  by  his  expression. 

'  But  he  that  hath  indeed  tasted  of  this  goodness,  Ohowtaste- 
lessare  those  things  to  him  that  the  world  pall  sweet!  Aswhen 
you  have  tasted  somewhat  that  is  very  sweet,  it  disrelishes  othei 
things  after  it.  Therefore  can  a  Christian  so  easily  either  want, 
or  use  with  disregard  the  delights  of  this  earth.  His  heart  is 
not  upon  them :  for  the  delight  that  he  finds  in  God,  carrieth 
it  unspeakably  away  from  all  the  rest,  and  makes  them  in  com- 
parison seem  sinless  to  his  taste. 

Sobmon  tasted  of  all  the  delicacies,  the  choicest  dishes  that 
are  in  such  esteem  amongst  men,  and  not  only  tasted,  but  ate 
largely  of  them,  and  yet,  see  how  he  goes  over  them,  to  let  us 
know  what  they  are,  and  passes  from  one  dish  to  another.  This 
also  is  vanity 9  and  of  the  next.  This  also  is  vanity j  and  so 
through  all,  and  of  all  in  general.  All  is  vanity  and  vexation 
ofspirity  or  feeding  on  the  windy  as  the  word  may  be  raidered. 
'  III.  We  come  in  the  third  place  to  the  inference :  If  ye 
have  tasted,  &c.,  tlien,  lay  aside  all  malice  and  guUe,  and 
hypocrisies  and  envies^  afid  all  evil  speakings^  ver.  1 ;  for  it 
boks  back  to  the  whole  exhortation.  Surely,  if  you  have 
tasted  of  that  kindness  and  sweetness  of  God  in  Christ,  it  will 
compose  your  spirits,  and  conform  them  to  Him ;  it  will  dif- 
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fuse  suoh  A  sweetaeM  thiou^  your  wul,  U^  ihem  will  be  im 
pkoe  tor  malice  and  guUe;  titters  will  be  notbing  but  hff^ 
and  medmeM^  and  ftiiigknefls  of  heart.  Therefore^  tbty  who 
have  Utter,  tnalieioda  j^irits,  eridenoe  they  have  not  taaled  of 
the  love  of  God.  As  the  Lord  ia  good,  ao  they  whd  taate  of 
His  goodnesa,  aore  made  like  Him.  Be  ye  kind  one  Aa  duo- 
lA#r,  tender  hearted^  forgiving  one  another^  even  6i  God 
for  Gknsfe  sake  hath  forgiven  you.  Eph.  iv.  82. 

Again,  if  ye  hare  tasted,  then  desire  mc»e.  And  tUa  wiD 
be  the  truest  sign  of  it :  he  that  is  in  a  continual  hunger  and 
thirst  after  this  gTadousness  df  God,  has  surdy  tasted  of  k; 
My  eoul  thinteth  for  Gody  saith  David,  FsaL  idii.  S.  lie 
bad  tasted  before  i  he  remembers,  ver.  4,  that  he  weni  to  the 
house  of  Gody  mth  the  voice  of  joy. 

This  is  that  happy  circle  wherein  the  soul  of  the  believer 
moves :  the  more  they  love  it,  the  more  they  shall  taste  of  this 
goodness ;  and  the  more  they  taste,  the  more  they  ahall  stQl 
love  and  desire  it. 

But  observe,  if  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  graeiouiy 
then,  desire  the  milk  of  the  word.  This  is  the  sweetness  of 
the  wordy  that  it  hath  in  it  the  Lord'^s  grac^ousness,  gives  ua 
the  knowledge  of  his  love.  This  they  find  in  it,  who  have 
spiritual  life  and  senses,  and  those  scenes  exercised  to  discern 
good  and  evil ;  and  this  engages  a  Christian  to  further  denre 
of  the  word.  They  are  fantastical  deluding  tastes,  that  draw 
men  from  the  written  word,  and  make  them  expect  otfler  reve- 
lations.  This  gradousness  is  first  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
trord ;  there  first  we  taste  it,  and  therefore,  there  still  we  are 
to  seek  it ;  to  hang  upon  those  breasts  that  cannot  be  drawn 
dry ;  there  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  streams  forth  in  the 
several  promises.  The  heart  that  cleaves  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  delights  in  it,  cannot  but  find  in  it  daily,  new  tastes  of 
His  goodhess ;  there  it  reads  His  love,  and  by  that  stirs  up  its 
own  to  Him,  and  so  grows  and  loves,  every  day  more  than  the 
former,  and  thus  is  tending  £rom  tastes  to  fulness.    It  is  but 

little  we  canreceive  here,  some  drops  of  joy  that  enter  into  mt 
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tet  difife  we  dudl  enter  into  joy,  us  YMek  put  into  ft  sea  <)f 

iMppilMB. 

Vcr.  4.  To  whom,  comini^  as  unto  a  living  Btonet  disallowed  indeed  of 
m6n»  bttt  chosen  of  God,  and  precious, 

Ver.  5.  T«  adso,  as  lifely  stones,  are  hnSlt  tip  a  spiritual  house,  a  holjr 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  qiiritoal  saeriAo^  aoeeptaUe  to  God  bf  JeiM 
Christ. 

Thib  spring  (^  all  the  dignities  of  a  Christian,  which  is  there» 
fore  the  great  motive  of  all  his  duties,  is,  his  near  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ.  ThcsKe  it  is,  that  the  Apostle  makes  that  th^ 
great  subject  of  his  doctrine,  both  to  represent  to  his  dis- 
tressed brethr^  their  dignit j  in  that  respect,  and  to  press  by 
It  the  necessary  duties  he  exhorts  unto.  Having  spoken  of 
their  spiritual  life  and  growth  in  him,  under  the  resemblance  of 
natural  life,  he  prosecutes  it  here  by  another  comparison  verf 
frequent  in  the  Scriptiures,  and  therefore  makes  use  in  it  of 
wme  passages  <^  these  Scriptures,  that  were  prophetical  of 
Christ  and  his  Church.  Though  there  be  here  two  dififerent 
similitudes,  yet  they  have  so  near  a  relation  one  to  another, 
and  meet  so  well  in  the  same  subject,  that  he  joins  them  togei 
ther,  and  then  illustrates  them  severally  in  the  foDowing 
verses ;  a  temple,  and  a  priesthood^  comparing  the  saints  to 
both :  The  former  in  these  words  of  this  verse. 

We  have  in  it,  1.  The  nature  of  the  building :  2.  The  mate^ 
rials  of  it ;  8.  the  structure  or  way  of  building  it. 

1,  The  nature  of  it  is,  a  spiritual  building.  Time  and 
place,  we  know,  received  their  being  from  God,  and  He  wai 
eternally  before  both ;  He  is  therefore  styled  by  the  prophet. 
The  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhdbiteth  eternity,  Isaiah  lvii.l5. 
But  having  made  the  world.  He  fiUs  it,  though  not  as  con- 
tained in  it,  and  so,  the  whole  frame  of  it  is  His  palace  or 
temple,  but  after  a  more  special  manner,  tiie  higher  and  state- 
lier part  of  it,  the  highest  heaven ;  therefore  it  is  called  His 
hdly  place,  and  the  habitation  of  His  holiness  and  glory. 
And  on  earth,  the  houses  of  His  public  worship,  are  called 
His  houses ;  especially  the  Jewifih  tempk  in  its  time,  Imving 
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in  it  such  a  relative  typical  holiness,  which  olhas  have  not 
But  besides  all  these,  and  beyond  them  all  in  exceUency,  .He 
hath  a  house  wherein  he  dwells  more  peculiarly  than  in  any  of 
the  rest,  evai  more  than  in  Heaven,  taken  for  the  place  only, 
and  that  is  this  spirituai  building.  And  this  is  most  suitabk 
to  the  nature  of  God.  As  our  Saviour  says  of  the  neoesany 
conformity  of  his  worship  to  Himself,  God  is  a  Spirtty  and 
therefore  will  be '  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truths  John 
iv.  84r:  so,  it  holds  of  his  house:  He  must-have. a  spiritual 
(me,  because  He  is  a  Spirit ;  so  God^s  temple  is.  His  people. 

And  for  this  purpose  chiefly  did  He  make  the  world^.tbe 
heaven  and  the  earth,  that  in  it  He  mi^t  raise  this  8[»ritual 
building  for  Himself  to  dwell  in  for  ever,  to  have  a  number  of 
His  reasonable  creatures  to  enjoy  Him,  and  glorify  Him  in  eter- 
nity. And  fix>m  that  eternity  He  knew  what  the  dimfnsinms 
and  frame,  and  materials  of  it  should  be.  The  continuance  of 
this  present  world,  as  now  it  is,  is  but  for  the  service  of  this 
work,  like  the  scaffolding  about  it;  and  therefore,  when  this 
spiritual  building  shall  be. fully  completed,  all  the  present 
frame  of  things  in  the  world,  and  in  the  Church  itself  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  appear  no  more. 

This  Building  is,  as  the  particular  designation  of  its  mates 
rials  will  teach  us,  the  whole  invisible  Church  of  Gody  and 
each  good  man  is  a  stone  of  this  building.  But  as  the  nature 
of  it  is  spiritual,  it  hath  this  privilege,  (as  they  speak  of  the 
soul,)  that  it  is  tola  in  toto,  et  tola  in  qualibet  parte:  the 
whole  Church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  each  believing  soul 
hath  the  same  title  and  dignity  to  be  called  so :  thus,  each  of 
these  stones  is  caUed  a  whole  temple,  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghosty  1  Cor.  vi.  19 ;  though,  taking  the  Temple,  or  Build- 
ing, in  a  completer  sense,  they  are  but  each  one  a  part,  or.  a 
stone  of  it,  as  here  it  is  expressed. 

The  whole  excellency  of  this  Building  is  comprised  in  thjs, 
that  it  is  spiritual^  a  term  distinguishing  it  from  all  other 
buildings,  and  preferring  it  above  them.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  Apobtle  speaks  immediately  after  of  a  priesthood   and 
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saerificed^  it  seems  to  be  called  a  spiritual  building,  particularly 
in  opposition  to  that  material  temple  wherein  the  Jews  gloried^ 
which  was  now  null,  in  regard  of  its  former  use,  and  was 
quickly  after  entirely  destroyed.  But  while  it  stood,  and  the 
legal  use  of  it  stood  in  its  fullest  vigour,  yet,  in  this  respect, 
still  it  was  inferior,  ^that  it  was  not  a  spirihujU  house  made  up 
of  living  stones,  as  this,  but  of  a  like  matter  with  other 
earthly  buildings. 

•  This  spiritual  house  is  the  palace  of  the  Great  King,  or  His 
temple.  The  Hebrew  word  for  palace  and  temple,  is  one. 
Grod'^s  temple  is  a  palace,  and  therefore  must  be  full  of  the 
richest  beauty  and  magnificence,  but  such  as  agrees  with  the 
nature  of  it,  a  spiritual  beauty.  In  that  Psalm  that  widies  so 
many  prosperities,  one  is,  that  their  daughters  may  be  as  cor^ 
ner-st&nes,  polished  after  the  dmilude  of  a  palace,  Psal. 
cxliv.  12.  Thus  is  the  Church:  she  is  called  the  King^s 
daughter,  Psal.  xlv.  18;  but  her  comeliness  is  invisible  to  the 
world,  she  is  all  glorious  within.  Through  sorrows  and  per- 
secutions, she  may  be  smoky  and  black  to  the  world'^s  eye,  as 
the  tefits  of  Kedar;  out  in  r^ard  of  spiritual  beauty,  she  ^ 
comely  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  And  in  this  the  Jewish 
temple  resembles  it  aright,  which  had  most  of  its  riches  and 
beauty  in  the  inside.  Holiness  is  the  gold  of  this  spiritual 
house,  and  it  is  inwardly  enriched  with  that. 

The  glory  of  the  Church  of  Grod,  consists  not  in  stately 
buildings  of  temples,  and  rich  furniture,  and  pompous  cere- 
monies ;  these  agree  not  with  its  spiritual  nature.  Its  true 
and  genuine  beauty  is,  to  grow  in  spirituality,  and  so  to  be 
liker  itself,  and  to  have  more  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  His 
glory  filling  it  as  a  -cloud.  And  it  hath  been  observed,  that 
the  more  the  Church  grew  in  outward  riches  and  state,  the  less 
she  grew,  or  rather  the  more  sensibly  she  abated  in  spiritual 
excellencies.  But  the  spiritualness  of  this  Building  will  better 
appear  in  considering  particularly, 

^dly.  The  materials  of  it,  as  here  expressed :  To  whom 
cqmin^y  &c.,  ye  alsp^  as  lively  stones,  are^  Sec    Now  tl|Q 
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whold  building  is  Christ  mystioal,  Christ,  together  with  the 
c^itire  body  of  the  elect :  He  as  the  foundatioii,  and  they  m 
ibe  stones  built  upcm  him ;  He,  the  livhig  stone,  and  thiy 
likewise,  by  union  Mrlth  him,  living  stones;  He,  having  lifevn, 
himself^  as  he  speaks,  John  vi,  and  they  deriving  it  from  him; 
He,  primitively  living,  and  they,  by  participation.  Par  thoe* . 
fore  is  He  called  here  a  living  stone,  not  oalj  because  of  hli. 
immortality  and  glorious  resvurection,  being  a  Lamb  thai  tast 
^in,  and  is  alive  again  for  ever,  but  because  he  is  the  pm- 
ciple  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life  unto  us,  a  living  foundation 
that  transfuses  this  life  into  the  whole  building,  and  every 
stone  of  it.  In  whom  (says  the  Apostle,  Ephes.  ii.  SI),  all  the 
building  is  fitly  framed  together.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  flows 
fix»n  Him,  which  enlivens  it,  and  knits  it  together,  as  a  Hving 
body;  for  the  same  word  awa^iMikoyiviMiiov  is  used,  Ch.  iv«  t:  1^ 
for  the  Churdi  under  the  simSitude  of  a  body.  When  it  is 
said,  Ch.  ii.  v.  «0,  to  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
prophets  and  Apostles,  it  oiily  refers  to  their  doctrine  o<»oeni- 
ing  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  is  added,  that  He,  as  being  the 
subject  of  their  doctrine,  is  the  chief  comer-stone.  The  foun^ 
dation,  then,  of  the  Church,  lies  not  in  Rome,  but  in  Heaven, 
and  therefore  is  out  of  the  reach  of  all  enemies,  and  above  the 
power  of  the  gates  of  hell.  Fear  not,  then,  when  you  see  the 
storms  arise,  and  the  winds  blow  against  this  spiritual  Build- 
ing,  for  t^  shall  stand;  it  is  built  upon  an  invisible  im- 
movable Rock ;  and  that  great  Babylon,  Rome  itself,  that, 
under  the  false  title  and  pretence  of  supporting  this  Building, 
is  working  to  overthrow  it,  shall  be  utterly  overthrown,  and 
laid  equal  with  the  ground,  and  never  be  rebuilt  again. 

But  this  Fowndation-stone,  as  it  is  commended  by  its  qua- 
lity, that  it  is  a  living  and  enlivening  stone,  having  life  and 
giving  life  to  those  that  are  built  on  it,  so  it  is  also  further  de- 
scribed by  Grod"'s  choosing  it,  and  by  its  own  worth ;  in  bodi 
opposed  to  men"'s  disesteem,  and  therefore  it  is  said  here,  to  be 
chosen  of  God,  and  precious.  God  did  indeed  from  eternity 
contrive  this  Building,  and  choose  this  same  Foundation,  atid 
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iKBccndiiig]^,  in  the  fuhess  of  time,  did  perform  His  purpose ; 
BO,  the  thing  being  one,  we  may  take  it  either  for  His  purpose, 
or  the  pcrformanoe  of  it,  or  both ;  yet  it  seeais  most  suitable 
lo  the  strain  of  the  words,  and  to  the  place  after  allied,  in  re^ 
•peet  to  laying  him  in  Sion  in  opposition  to  the  rejection  t^ 
men,  that  we  take  it  for  Grod^s  actual  emplojring  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  wcnrk  of  our  redemption.  He  alone  was  iSt  for 
Ijiat  work;  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  any  other  should 
tear  the  wdght  of  that  service,  (and  so  of  this  building,)  than 
He  who  was  Almighty.  Therefore  the  Spouse  calls  him  the 
Hteoty  or  choice  often  thousandy  yet,  he  was  rejected  of  men. 
There  is  an  antipathy  (if  we  may  so  speak)  betwixt  the  mind 
of  Qod  and  corrupt  nature )  the  things  that  are  highly  es-: 
teemed  with  men,  are  abominati(m  to  God ;  and  thus  we  see 
here,  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  with  God,  is  cast  out 
and  disallowed  by  men.  But  surely  there  is  no  compa- 
rison ;  the  choofiing  and  esteem  of  Grod  stands ;  and  by  that, 
(judge  men  of  Christ  as  they  will,)  he  is  the  foimdation  of 
this  Building.  And  he  is  in  true  value  answerable  to  this 
esteem:  he  is  preciotiSy  which  seems  to  signify  a  kind  of 
inward  worth,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men,  blind  imbe- 
Heving  men,  but  well  known  to  God,  and  to  those  to  whom 
He  reveals  him.  And  this  is  the  very  cause  of  his  rejection 
by  the  most,  the  ignorance  of  his  worth  and  excellency ;  as 
a  precious  stone  that  the  skilful  lapidary  esteems  of  great 
value,  an  ignorant  behdder  makes  little  or  no  account  of. 

These  things  hold  likewise  in  the  other  stones  of  this  Build- 
ing ;  they  too,  are  chosen  befosre  time :  all  that  should  be  of 
this  Building,  fbre-ordaincd  in  Crod^  purpose,  all  written  in 
that  book  before-hand,  and  then,  in  due  time,  they  are  chosen, 
by  actual  calling,  according  to  that  purpose,  hewed  out  and 
severed  by  God^s  own  hand,  out  of  the  quarry  of  Corrupt  na- 
ture ;  dead  stones  in  themselves,  as  the  rest,  but  made  living, 
by  his  bringing  them  to  Christ,  and  so  made  truly  preciotiSy 
and  accounted  precious  by  Him  who  hath  made  them  so.  AD 
the  stones  in  this  Building,  are  called  God's  jeicels^  Mai.  iii.  17- 
T   !  Ihey  be  vffifled;  aad  scoffed  at,  and  despised  by  men; 
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thojugh  ^ey  pfw  for  focds  and  tbe  refuse  of.  the  worid,  yet, 
they  may  easily  digest  all  that,  in  the  comfort  xyf  this,  if  ^bej, 
are  chosea  of  God,  and  precious  in  His.  eyes.  This  is  the 
yery:lot<  of  Christ,  and.  therefore  by  that  the  more  welcome, 
that  it  conforms  th^n  to  Him,— euits  these  stones  to  thor 
Foundaticxi.  .  .      t 

.  And  if  we  consider  it.aright,  what  a  pocnr  des[»cable  thii^  is 
the  esteem  of  men !  How  soon  is  it  past !  It  is  a  smajil  thing 
for  nwy  says  the. Apostle  Paul,  to  be  jtulged  of  merij  1  Co^. 
iv.  8.  Now  that  God  often  chooses  for  this  building,  such 
stones  as  men  cast  away  as  good  for  nothing,  see  1  Cor.  L  S& 
And- where  he  says,  Isa.  Ivii.  15,  that  He  dtoeUs  in  the  high 
and  holy  j>lacey  what  is  His  other  dwelling  ?  His  haUtatka 
on  earth,  is  it  in  great  palaces  and  courts?  No.;  but  with  hUfj^ 
also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit.  Now,  these  arp 
the  basest  in  men'^s  account ;  yet  He  .chooses  them,  and  jfiKefm 
them  to  all  other  palaces  and  temples.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  S.  Tht^ 
saith  the  Lord^  The  Heaven  is  my  throne^  and  the  earth  is 
my  footstool :  Where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me  ?  wnd 
where  is  the  place  of  my  rest !  For  all  those  things  hath  mine 
hand^  made^  cmd  all  those  things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord: 
But  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor,  and  of 
a  contrite spirity  and  trembleth  at  my  word.  q.  d.  You  can- 
not, gratify  me  with  any  dwelling,  for  I  m3rself  have  made  all, 
and  a  surer  house  than  any  you  can  make  me,  The  Heaven  is 
my  throne,  and  the  earth  my  footstool :  but  I,  who  am  so  high, 
am  pleased  to  regard  the  lowly. 

Sdly,  we  have  the  structure,  or  way  of  building  To  whom 
coming.]  First,  coming,  then,  built  up.  They  that  come 
unto  Christ,  come  not  only  from  the  world  that  lieth  in  wicketjU 
uess,  but  out  of  themselves.  Of  a  great  many  that  seem  to  come 
to  Christ,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  not  come  to  Him,  because 
they  have  not  left  themselves.  This  is  believing  on  him,  whi^ 
is  the  very  resigning  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  and  living  by  him. 
Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life,  says  Christ, 
John  V.  40.  He  complains  of  it  ai»  a  wrc»ig  done  to  him ;  but 
the  loss  is  ours.    It  is  his  glory  to  give  us  life  who  were  dead ; 
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but  it  18  cnat  happiiiess  to  repeiTe  that  life  finom  him.  Now 
these  stones  oome  unto  their  foundation  \  which  imports  the 
moving  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  being  moved  by  his  Spirit,  and 
that  the  will  acts,  and  willingly,  (for  it  cannot  act  other- 
wise,) but  still,  as  bemg  actuated  and  drawn  by  the  Father : 
John  vi.  65.  No  man  can  came  to  me  except  the  Father 
draw  him.  And  the  outward  mean  of  drawing,  is,  by  the 
word ;  it  is  the  sound  of  that  harp,  that  brings  the  stones  of 
thb  spiritual  building  together.  And  then,  being  united  to 
Christ  they  are  built  up ;  that  is,  as  St.  Paul  eJcpresses  it, 
Ephes.  ii.  21,  they  grow  up  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  Church  may  dilate  more,  and  build  as 
it  were  into  breadth,  but  in  times  of  trouble,  it  arises  more  in 
hei^t ;  it  is  then  built  upwards :  as  in  cities  where  men  are 
straitened,  they  bmld  usually  higher  than  in  the  country.  Not- 
withstanding the  Churches  afflictions,  yet,  still  the  building  is 
going  forward ;  it  is  built,  as  Daniel  speaks  of  Jerusalem,  in 
troublous  times.  And  it  is  this  which  the  Apostle  intends,  as 
suiting  with  his  foregoing  exhortation :  this  passage  may  be 
read  exhortatively  too ;  but  taking  it  rather  as  asserting  their 
condition,  it  is  for  this  end,  that  they  may  remember  to  be  like 
it,  and  grow  up.  For  this  end  he  expressly  calls  them  living 
stones  ;  an  adjunct  root  not  usual  for  stones,  but  here  insepara- 
ble ;  and  therefore,  though  the  Apostle  changes  the  similitude, 
from  infants  to  stones,  yet  he  will  not  let  go  this  quality  of 
living,  as  making  chiefly  for  his  purpose. 

To  teach  us  the  necessity  of  growth  in  believers,  they  are 
therefore  often  compared  to  things  that  grow,  to  trees  planted 
in  fruitful  growing  places,  as  by  the  rivers  of  water ;  to  cedars 
in  Lebanon,  where  they  are  tallest ;  to  the  morning  light ;  to 
infmts  on  the  breast ;  and  here,  where  the  word  seems  to  refuse 
it,  to  stones  ;  yet,  (it  must,  and  well  doth  admit  this  unwonted 
epithet,)  they  are  called  living  and  growing  stones. 

If,  then,  you  would  have  the  comfortable  persuasion  of  this 
union  with  Christ,  see  whether  you  find  your  souls  established 
Jesus  Christy  finding  him  as  your  strong  foundation ;  not 
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xcBldng  £tf  yoimelyeB,  nor  on  any  any  other  ibing  either  witfam 
you>  <Nr  without  you,  but  nippcurted  by  him  akxie ;  dnminglifli 
ficombim,  by  virtue  ci  that  union,  as  frma  a  living  foimdarioB, 
80  aa  to  say  with  the  Apostle,  Hive  byfaithin  the  Son  qfChd, 
y>ho  lofHei  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.  Gal.  ii.  SO; 
'  As  these  stcmes  are  built  on  Christ  by  faith,  so  they  are  ca- 
mented  one  to  another  by  love;  and,  therefore,  where  that  is 
tot,  it  is  but  a  delusion  for  persons  to  think  themselves  parts  cf 
ibis  Buildii^.  As  it  is  knit  to  him,  it  is  knit  together  in  itsdf 
throu^  him ;  and  if  dead  stones  in  a  building  support  and 
mutually  strengthen  one  another,  how  much  more  ought  hmng 
9tone^  in  an  aedve  lively  way  so  to  do  t  The  stones  of  fliis 
Building  keep  their  place:  the  lower  rise  not  up  to  be  in  the 
place  of  the  higher.  As  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  parta  of  the 
body,  so  the  stones  of  this  building  in  humility  and  knre  keqp 
their  station,  and  grow  up  in  it,  edifying  in  lave^  aaith  the 
Apostle,  Eph.  iv.  16.  importing,  that  the  want  of  this,  much 
prejudices  edification. 

These  stones,  because  they  are  living,  therefore  grow  in  the 
life  of  grace  and  spiritualness,  being  a  spirihud  building  ;  so 
that  if  we  find  not  this,  but  our  hearts  are  still  carnal,  and 
glued  to  the  earth,  minding  earthly  things^  wiser  in  tfaoae 
than  in  sj^tuals,  this  evidences  strongly  against  us,  that  we 
are  not  of  this  Building.  How  few  of  us  have  that  spiritualneBS 
that  becomes  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  stones  of 
that  Building !  Base  lusts  are  still  lodging  and  ruling  within 
us,  and  so  our  hearts  are  as  cages  of  unclean  birds  and  filthy 
spirits.  . 

Consid^  this  as  your  happiness,  to  form  part  of  this  Build- 
ing, and  consider  the  unsolidness  of  other  comforts  and  privi- 
leges. If  some  have  called  those  stones  happy,  that  were  taken 
for  the  building  of  temples  or  altars,  beyond  those  in  common 
houses,  how  true  is  it  here !  Happy  indeed  the  stones  that 
GoA  chooses  to  be  living  stones  in  this  spiritual  temple,  thot^ 
they  be  hammered  and  hewed  to  be  polished  for  it,  by  afllic-^ 
tions  and  the  inward  work  of  mortification  and  repentance.    It 
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i§'vronh  the' enduring  of' aU,  to  be  fitted  for  this  Building. 
Happy  they,  beyond  $31  the  tesiot  mto)  though  they  be  set  in. 
oever  so  great  honours,  a»  prime  parts  of  politic  buildings 
^tates  and  kingdcxns,)  in  the  courts  of  kings,  yea,  or  kings 
themselves.  For  all  other  buildings,  and  all  the  parts  of  them 
sbaH  be  demolished  and  come  to  nothing,  from  the  foimdation 
to  the  cope-stone;  all  your  houses,  boCh  cottages  and  pi^ 
laees ;  the  elements  shall  melt  away,  and  the  earthy  with  aU 
the  toorhtn  it  shall  be  comumedy  as  our  Apostle  hath  it  (9  Pet. 
iii  10.)  But  this  spiritual  Building  shall  grow  up  to  Heaven^ 
and  bang  come  to  perfection,  shall  abide  for  ever  in  perfection 
of  beauty  and  glory.  In  it  shall  be  found  no  unclean  things 
nor  uttdean  person,  but  only  they  that  are  toriUen  in  the 
Lamb^s  book  of  life > 

An  holy  priesthood,']  For  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Jewish  diurdi,  were  all  shadows  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
their  accomplishment  in  him,  not  only  after  a  singular  manner 
in  his  own  person,  but  in  a  derived  way,  in  his  mystical  body, 
his  Church.  The  Priesthood  of  the  Law  represented  him  as 
the  great  High  Priest  that  offered  up  himself  for  our  sins,  and 
that  is  a  priesthood  altogether  incommunicable;  ndther  is 
there  any  peculiar  office  of  priesthood  for  offering  sacrifice  in 
the  Christian  church,  but  his  alone  who  is  head  of  it.  But  this 
dignity  that  is  here  mentioned,  of  a  spiritual  priesthood^  offisr- 
ing  up  spiritual  sacrifices^  is  common  to  all  those  who  are  in 
Christ.  As  they  are  living  stones  built  on  him  into  a  spiritual 
temple,  so  they  are  priests  of  that  same  temple  made  by  him. 
(Bevel,  i.  6.)  As  he  was,  after  a  transcendent  manner,  temple, 
and  priest,  and  sacrifice,  so,  in  their  kind,  are  Christians  all 
these  three  through  him ;  and  by  his  Spirit  that  is  in  them, 
their  offerings  through  him  are  made  acceptable. 

We  have  here,  1.  The  office ;  8.  The  service  of  tteit  office ; 
8.  The  success  of  that  service. 

1.  The  Office.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  Wng  every 
way  powerful  for  reconcilement  and  union,  did  not  only  break 
down  the  partition*wa]l  of  guiltiness  that  stood  betwixt  God 
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and  man,  but  the  wall  of  oerembnies  ibA  stoiod  betwixt  the 
Jews  and  the  Grentiles :  it  made  all  that  believe,  ime  with  GodI, 
and  mack  of  both  one,  as  the  Apostle  speaks— ^united  theili' 
one  to  another.  The  way  of  salvation  was  made  known,  taot 
to  one  nation  only,  but  to  all  people :  so  that  whereas  the 
knowledge  of  Grod  was  before  oohiined  to  one  little  iDomer,  it  is 
now  diffused  through  the  nations;  and  whereas  the  dignity  of 
their  priesthood  staid  in  a  few  persons,  all  they  who  believe  arfer 
now  thus  dignified  to  be  priests  unto  God  thie  Father.  And 
this  was  signified  by  the  rending  of  the  vail  of  the  Temple  sk 
his  death ;  not  only  that  those  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  were  to 
cease,  as  being  all  fulfilled  in  him,  but  that  the  people  of  Grod, 
who  were  beSore  by  that  vail  held  out  in  the  outer  court,  werb 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Holy  Place,  as  being  all  of  them  priests, 
and  fitted  to  offer -sacrifices; 

The  Priesthood  of  the  Law  was  holy,  and  its  holiness  was 
signified  by  many  outward  things  suitable  to  their  manner,  by 
anointings,  and  ivashings,  and  vestments ;  but  in  this  spiritual 
priestliood  of  the  Gospel,  lioliness  itself  is  instead  of  all  those, 
as  being  the  substance  of  all.  The  children  of  God  ai^  all 
anointed,  and  purified,  and  clothed  with  holiness.     But  then, 

9,,  There  is  here  the  service  of  this  office,  namely,  to  offer. 
There  is  no  priesthood  without  sacrifice,  for  these  terms  are  cor- 
relative, and  offering  sacrifices  was  the  chief  employment  of 
the  legal  priests.  Now,  because  the  priesthood  here  spoken  of, 
is  altogether  spiritual,  therefore  the  sacrifices  must  be  so  too,  as 
the  Apostle  here  expresses  it. 

We  are  saved  the  pains  and  cost  of  bringing  bullocks  and 
rams,  and  other  such  sacrifices ;  and  these  are  in  their  stead. 
As  the  Apostle  speaks  (Heb.  vii.  12.)  of  the  high  priesthood  of 
Christ,  that  the  Priesthood  being  changed,  there  followed  of 
necessity  a  change  of  the  law ;  so,  in  this  priesthood  of  Chris- 
tians, there  is  a  change  of  the  kind  of  sacrifice  from  the  other 
All  sacrifice  is  not  taken  away,  but  it  is  changed  from  the  offer- 
ing of  those  things  formerly  in  use,  to  spiritual  sacrifices. 

Now  these  are  every  way  preferable;  they  are  easi^  and 
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daoapeat  to  UBj  and  yet  more  predoua  and  nooqptable  to  God; 
as  it  follows  here  in  the  text.  Even  in  the  time  when  the  other 
sacrifices  were  in  request,  these  spiritual  ofierings  had  ever  the 
precedence  in  God^s  account,  and  without  them  he  hated  and 
despised  all  bumt-offSerings  and  the  largest  sacrifices,  though 
they  were  then  according  to  His  own  appointment  How  much 
more  should  we  abound  in  spiritual  sacrifice,  who  are  eased  of 
the  other  !  How  much  more  holds  that  answer  now,  that  was 
giyen  even  in  those  times  to  the  inquiry,  Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord  1  &c.  (Mic-  vi.  6.)  You  need  not  all 
that  trouble  and  expense,  thousands  oframSy  &c.:  that  is  at 
hand  which  God  requires  most  of  all,  namely  to  dojustltfj  and 
to  love  mercy  J  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.  So  Psalm 
1.  2^.  Whoso  offereth  praise^  glorifieth  me.  That  which  is 
peculiarly  spoken  of  Christ,  holds  in  Christians  by  conformity 
with  him. 

,  But  though  the  spiritual  saarifidng  is  easier  in  its  own  nature, 
yet,  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  it  is  by  far  the  harder.  He 
would  rather  choose  still  all  the  toil  and  cost  of  the  former  way, 
if  it  were  in  his  option.  This  was  the  sin  of  the  Jews  in  those 
times,  that  they  leaned  the  soul  upon  the  body's  service  too 
much, .  and  would  have  done  enough  of  that,  to  be  dispensed 
from  this  spiritual  service.  Hence  are  the  Lord'^s  frequent 
reproofs  and  complaints  of  this.  Psalm  1.  Isaiah  i.  8^.  Hence, 
the  willingness  in  Popery,  for  outward  work,  for  penances  and 
satisfactions  of  bodies  and  purses,— -any  thing  of  that  kind,  if  it 
might  serve,  rather  than  the  inward  work  of  repentance  and 
mortification,  the  spiritual  service  and  sacrifices  of  the  soul. 
But  the  answer  to  all  those  from  Grod,  is  that  of  the  Projdiet, 
Who  hath  required  these  things  at  your  hands? 

Indeed,  the  sacred  writers  press  works  of  charity,  if  they  be 
done  with  a  right4iand,  and  the  left  hand  not  so  much  as  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  as  our  Saviour  speaks.  Let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doth.  (Matt.  vi.  S.)  They 
must  be  done  with  a  right  and  single  intention,  and  from  a  ri^t 
principle  moving  to  themi  ^th(mt  any .  vaia  cq[4nion  c^  jueritii^ 
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by  tii^nwIUi  €k^  (*  imy  t^ deaira of  gaUlbg  appteoM  vilh 
incki*  but  merely  out  of  love  to  God^  and  to  inanfcr  His  saka 
Thufl  they  beocnne  one  (^  theee  qparitual  «acrifiocB»  and  theffefeim 
oag^tbytomeaiitt6  be  neglected  by  Chzutia^  tfaati^f 

by  any  who  are  Christians. 

.  Another  spiritual  sacrifice  is^  ^  }ray«f<  i/iAe  imolf  ••  :^ 
V.  &— *PsaL  cadi  3.  Let  my  prayer  be  tet  forth  b4fcre  thee  eie 
ineefueyond  the  lifting  up  ofmyhandsastheeDeaing  taerifimi 
It  is  not  the  composition  of  prayer,.or  the  eloquendeof  expree* 
sion,  that  is  the  sWeetnete  of  it  in  God^s  account,  and  uiakee  it  a 
socrifite  of  a  pleasing  smell  or  sweet  odour  to  Him,  but  llM 
breathing  fordi  of  the  desire  of  the  heart ;  that  is  what  makca  it 
a  spiritual  sacrifice,  otherwise,  it  is  as  carnal,  and  dead,  and 
worthlessin  Grod^s  account,  as  the  carcasses  of  beasts*  Incense 
can  neither  smell  nor  ascend  without  fire ;  no  more  doth  pimyeri 
unless  it  arises  from  a  bent  of  spiritual  affection ;  it  is  that  whidl 
both  makes  it  sniell,  and  sends  it  heavenwards,  makes  it  never 
leave  moving  upwards  till  it  come  before  God,  and  smeU  swM 
in  His  nostrils,  which  few,  too  few,  of  our  jH-ayers  do. 

Praise  also  is  a  sacrifice ;  to  make  respectful  and  honourable 
mention  of  tlie  name  of  Gt)d,  and  of  His  goodness ;  to  bless 
Him  humbly  and  heartily.  See  Heb.  xiii.  15,  and  Psal.  1. 14^ 
83.  Offer  vaUO  God  thanksgiving*  Whoso  offereth  praise^ 
glorifieth  me.  And  this  is  that  sacrifice  that  shall  never  end, 
but  continues  in  heaven  to  eternity. 

Then,  a  holy  course  of  life  is  called  the  sacrifice  of  righ* 
teousnessy  Psal.  iv.  6,  and  Phil.  iv.  18.  So  also,  Heb.  xiii.  16^ 
where  the  Apostle  shews  what  sacrifices  succeed  to  those  which, 
as  he  hath  taught  at  latge,  are  abolished.  Christ  was  sacrificed 
for  us,  and  that  off^ing  alone  was  powerful  to  take  away  sin  ^ 
biit  our  gratulatory  sacrifices,  praise  and  alms,  are  as  incense 
burnt  to  Grod,  of  which  as  the  standers-by  find  the  sweet  smell, 
so,  the  holy  life  of  Christians  smells  sweet  to  those  with  whom 
they  live.  But  the  wicked,  as  putrefied  carca.<»es,  are  of  a  noi- 
some smell  to  God  and  man.  They  are  corrupt;  they  have 
done  abominable  toorJci. .  Psal.  xiv.  4.  - 
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In  a  wotd^  thftt  sai^rifice  of  cnin  wMch  indudes  aU  these)  and 
'without  which  none  of  these  can  be  rightly  offered,  is,  Owri^hm^ 
4ur  whole  selves.  Ouf  bodies  are  ki  be  presented  A  living  no- 
criftcey'Ram,  xii.  1;  and  they  ar^  not  diat  without  our  souk; 
It  iii  our  heart  given,  that  gives  all  the  rest,  for  tiiat  eonuttandg 
alL  Mjf  son,  give  im  thy  heart,  and  then  thd  other  will  foU 
IoW|  thine  eyes  wiU  delight  in  my  tioays.  This  makes  the  eyes^ 
^ars,  tcmgue,  and  hands,  and  all,  to  be  holy,  as  Qod^s  pechiliar 
property;  and  being  once  given  and  consecrate  to  Him,  it  be^ 
oomes  sacril^  to  turn  them  to  any  unholy  use«  This  mikte  a 
Hian  delight  to  hear  and  speak  of  things  that  concent  God,  and 
to  think  on  Him  frequently,  to  be  holy  in  his  secret  thoughts^ 
and  in  all  his  ii^ays.  In  every  thing  we  bring  Him,  et^ 
thanksgivitig  and  prayer  we  o^r.  His  eye  is  upon  the  heart ; 
He  looks  if  it  be  along  with  our  ofiking,  and  if  He  miss  it,  He 
Cflies  not  for  all  the  rest,  but  throws  it  back  again. 

The  heart  must  be  offered  withal^  and  the  whole  heart,  all  of 
it  entirely  given  to  Him.  iS^  toium  obtulit  Ghfistta  pro  nobiei 
Christ  offered  up  his  whole  self  for  us.  In  another  sense,  whidi 
crosses  not  thisy  thy  heart  must  not  be  whole  but  broken*  Psal< 
li  17.  But  if  thou  find  it  unbroken,  yet  give  it  Him,  with  a 
desire  that  it  may  be  broken.  Andif  it  be  broken,  and  if,  when 
Ihou  has  given  it  Him,  He  break  it  more^  yea  and  melt  it  too^ 
jet  thou  shall  not  repent  thy  gift;  for  He  breaks  and  melts  it^' 
that  He  may  refine  it,  and  make  it  up  a  new  and  excellent 
frame,  and  loay  impress  His  own  image  on  it,  and  inake  it  hcdy, 
and  so  like  to  Himself. 

Let  tis  then  give  Him  ourselves,  or  nothing ;  and  to  git^ 
ourselves  to  Him,  is  not  His  advantage,  but  ours.  As  the 
philosc^her  said  to  his  poor  scholar^  who^  when  others  gave 
him  great  gifts,  told  him,  He  had  nothing  but  Himself  to  give  ; 
It  is  ioM,  said  he,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give  thee  back  to 
thyself,  better  than  I  received  thee  .•—thus  doth  God  with  uSj 
and  thus  doth  a  Christian  make  Mmself  his  daily  sacrificie:  he 
tenews  this  gift  of  himself  every  day  to  God,  and  receiving  it 
•fery  day  bettered  again^  Mitt  he  hath  the.niore  deU^t  in  gtVi> 
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ing  it,  as  being  fitter  fcur  Grod,  the  more  it  is  sanctified  by  fotmer 
sacrifidiig. 

Now  that  whereby  we  ofifer  all  other  spiritual  saorifioeB,  and 
even  oursdves/  is  love.  That  is  the  holy  fire  that  burns 
up  all,  sends  up  our  prayers,  and  our  hearts,  and  our  whole 
selves  a  whole  burnt  ofiering  to  God;  and,  as  the  fire  of  this 
altar,  it  is  orignially  from  Heaven,  being  kindled  by  Gh>d'sown 
love  to  us;  and  by  this,  the  Church  (and  so,  each  believer) 
ascends  like  a  straight  pillar  of  moke,  (as  the  word  is.  Cant, 
iii.  6,)  going  even  up  to  God  perfumed  with  aloes  and  aU  the 
spices  J  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  received  from  Christ,  but 
above  all,  with  his  own  merits. 

How  far  from  this  are  the  common  multitude  of  us,  though 
professing  to  be  Christians !  Who  considers  his  holy  calling? 
As  the  peculiar  holiness  of  the  ministry  should  be  much  in 
their  eye  and  thoughts  who  are  called  to  it,  as  they  should  studf 
to  be  answerably  eminent  in  holiness,  so,  all  you  that  are  Chris- 
tians, consider,  you  are  priests  unto  God ;  being  called  a  holy 
priesthood,  thus  you  ought  to  be.  But  if  we  speak  what  we  are 
indeed,  we  must  say  rather,  we  are  an  unholy  priesthood,  a 
shame  to  that  name  and  holy  profession.  Instead  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  godly  life,  and  the  incense  of  prayer  and  praise,  in 
families  and  alone,  what  is  there  with  many,  but  the  filthy  vi^urs 
of  profane  speaking  and  a  profane  life,  as  a  noisome  smell 
arising  out  of  a  dunghill  ? 

But  you  that  have  once  offered  up  yourselves  unto  God,  and 
arc  still  doing  so  with  all  the  services  you  can  reach,  continue 
to  do  so,  and  be  assured,  that  how  unworthy  soever  yourselves 
and  all  your  ofierings  be,  yet  they  shall  not  be  rejected. 

The  Sd  thing  here  observable  is,  the  Success  of  that  service : 
Acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  Heb.  xiii.  16.  The  chil- 
dren  of  Grod  do  delight  in  ofiering  sacrifices  to  Him ;  but  if 
they  might  not  know  that  they  were  well  taken  at  their  hands, 
this  would  discourage  them  much ;  therefore  this  is  added. 
How  often  do  the  godly  find  it  in  their  sweet  experience,  that 
when  they  come  to  pray,  He  welcomes  them,  and  gives  them 


such  eridenceB  oi  His  love,  as  they  would  not  exchange  for  all 
worldly  pleasures  I  And  when  this  doth  not  so  presently 
iqypear  at  other  times,  yet  they  ought  to  believe  it*  He  accepts 
themselves  and  thdr  ways  when  offered  in  sincerity,  though 
never  so  mean;  though  they  sometimes  have  no  more  than  a 
sigh  cm:  a  groan,  it  is  most  properly  a  spiritual  sacrifice. 

Stay  not  away  because  thou,  and  the  gifts  thou  offerest,  am 
inferior  to  the  offering  of  others.  No,  none  are  excluded  for 
that ;  only  give  what  thou  hast,  and  act  with  affection,  for  that 
he  regards  most«  Under  the  Law,  they  who  had  not  a  lamb^ 
were  welcome  with  a  pair  of  pigeons.  So  that  the  Christian 
may  say :  What  I  am^  Lordy  I  offer  myself  unto  Thee^  to  be 
whoUy  Thine ;  and  had  I  a  thousand  times  more  of  outward 
or  inward  gifts,  all  should  be  Thine ;  had  I  a  greater  estate, 
or  wit  J  or  learning,  or  power,  I  would  endeaoour  to  serve 
Thee  with  all.  What  I  have,  I  offer  Thee,  and  it  is  most 
truly  Thine ;  it  is  but  of  Thy  own  that  I  give  Thee.  No 
one  needs  forbear  sacrifice  for  poverty,  for  what  Grod  desires,  is^ 
the  heart,  and  there  is  none  so  poor,  but  hath  a  heart  to  give 
him. 

But  meanness  is  not  all ;  there  is  a  guiltiness  on  ourselves 
and  on  all  we  offer;  our  prayers  and  services  are  polluted. 
But  this  hinders  not  neither ;  for  our  acceptance  is  not  for 
ourselves,  but  for  the  sakec^  One  who  hath  no  guiltiness  at  all : 
Acceptable  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  Him,  oiur  persons  are  clothed 
with  righteousness,  and  in  His  clothing,  we  are,  as  Isaac  said  of 
Jacob  in  his  brother'^s  garments,  as  the  smell  of  a  field  that  the 
Lord  hath  blessed.  Gen.  xxvii,  27.  And  all  our  other  sacri- 
fices, our  prayers,  and  services,  if  we  offer  them  by  Him,  and 
put  them  into  His  hand,  to  offer  to  the  Father,  then  doubt  not, 
they  will  be  accepted  m  Him;  fortius  By  Jesus  Christ,  is 
relative  both  to  our  offering  and  oiu-  acceptance.  We  ought 
not  to  offer  any  thing  but  by  Him,  Heb.  xiii.  16 ;  and  so,  we 
are  well-pleasing  to  the  Father.  For  he  is  His  well-beloved 
Son,  in  whom  His  soul  is  delighted ;  not  only  delighted  and 
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jpleaMd  wUh  hinunlf  but  in  kim,  with  all  tfaiog^ 
that  appear  in  him,  and  are  pveieiiteii  by  hitn. 

And  this  alone  anawert  all  our  doubta.  For  we  ouiidfC% 
as  little  aa  we  aee  that  waj^,  yet  may  wee  m  mveb,  m  oar  faol 
serviceB,  so  many  wanderings  in  prayer,  aomudi  ApmAntm,  kt^ 
as  woidd,  make  us  still  doubtful  of  acoeptanoe;  so  that  we 
might  say  with  Job,  Although  he  had  oMwered  me,  yetuouU 
I  not  believe  that  he  had  hearkened  tome;  were  it  aot  fv 
this,  that  our  prayers  and  all  our  sacrifices  pass  throu^  Chiisfi 
btnd.  He  is  that  Angel  that  hath  much  sweet  odours^  fa 
ming^  with  the  prayers  of  the  Saints^  Rer«  viii.  8^  4.  -He 
purifies  them  with  his  own  merits  and  interoessibn,  and  sd 
makes  them  pleasing  unto  the  Father.  How  ought  our  hearts 
to  be  knit  to  Him,  by  whom  we  are  brought  into  ftcvoor 
with  Grod,  and  kept  in  favour  with  Him,  in  whom  we  ob- 
tain all  the  good  we  receive,  and  in  whom  all  we  crffer  it 
accepted!  InHim  are  all  our  suppKes  of  grace^  and  our  hopes 
of  glory. 

Ver  6.  Wherefore  also  it  is  contaiaed  in  the  scripture ;  behold  I  lay  ia 
Sion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect,  precious :  and  he  that  believeth  tm 
him  shall  not  be  confounded. 

• 

That  which  is  the  chief  of  the  works  of  God,  is  therefore  veiy 
reasonably  the  chief  subject  of  his  word,  as  both  most  excelle&t 
in  itself,  and  of  most  concernment  for  us  to  know ;  and  this  is, 
the  saving  of  lost  mankind  by  his  Son.  TherefcM^  is  his  name 
as  precious  ointment^  or  perfume,  diffused  throu^  the  whc^ 
Scriptures :  all  these  holy  leaves  smell  of  it,  not  only  those  that 
were  written  after  his  coming,  but  those  that  were  written  be* 
fore.  Search  the  Scriptures,  says  he  himself,  for  they  testify 
of  me,  (John  v.  39,)  namely,  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  which  were  alone  then  written;  and  to  evidence  this^ 
both  Himself  and  his  Apostles  make  so  frequent  use  of  thdr 
testimony,  and  wc  find  so  much  of  them  inserted  into  the  New^ 
as  being  both  one  in  substance ;  their  lines  meeting  in  the  same 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  centre. 
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The  Apostle  hariiig,  io  the  forgoing;  virse^  exptesBoBt  the 
luipp7  estate  and  cBgnity  of  Cbristiane  uiider  tte  douUe  notion, 
1.  of  a  spiritual  house  or  temple,  2.  of  a  spiritual  f^!ie8thobd,-»^ 
•iKre  amplifies  and  confinns  both  from  the  writb^  of  the^Pro- 
fhets;  the  former,  per$es  6,  7,  8;  the  latter^  vsrsed-^  Thfe 
-places  that  he  cites  toucfamg  this  BuiUmg,  ara  most  pwtlaenf^ 
fixr  they  have  clearly  in  them  all  that  he  spoke  of  Uf  botli  eofl^ 
ceming  the  foundation  and  the  edifice:  at  tbe:firBt,  in  these 
Words  of  Isaiah,  (Cfaoqp.  xxviiL  1&)  Behold  I  lojfihSion  a 
tiief  corner^ioney  ^c. 

Let  this  commend  the  Scriptures  mudi  to  our  dlUgenee  and 
afleedon,  that  their  great  theme  is,  oiur  Redeemer,  and  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  Him ;  that  they  contain  the  doctrine  of  bm 
excellencies,— -are  the  lively  picture  of  his  matdiless  beauty* 
Were  we  m<Mre  in  them,  we  should  daily  see  more  of  him  in 
them,  and  so  ot  necessity  love  him  more.  But  we  must  look 
within  them :  the  letter  is  but  the  case ;  the  spiritual  sense  is 
what  We  should  desire  to  see.  We  usually  huddle  them  over, 
and  see  no  further  than  their  outside,  and  therefore  find  so 
little  sweetness  in  them ;  we  read  them,  but  we  search  them 
not,  as  he  requires.  Would  we  dig  into  those  goldefl  mines, 
we  should  find  treasures  of  comfort  thai  cannot  be  spent,  but 
which  would  famish  us  in  the  haidest  times. 

The  prophecy  here  cited,  if  we  look  upon  it  in  its  own 
place,  we  shall  find  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  very  sad  dernm- 
dation  of  judgment  agaonst  the  Jews.  And  this  is  usual  with 
the  Prophets,  particularly  with  this  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah, 
to  uphold  the  spirits  of  the  godly,  in  the  worst  times,  with  this 
one  great  consolation,  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  as  weighing 
down  aD,  alike  temporal  distresses  and  deliverances.  Hence 
mt  those  sudden  ascents  (so  frequent  in  the  Prophets)  from 
their  present  subject  to  this  great  Hope  of  Israel.  And  if 
this  expectation  of  a  Saviour  was  so  pertinent  a  comfort  in  all 
estates,  so  many  ages  before  the  accomplishment  of  it,  how 
wrongfully  do  we  undervalue  it  being  accomplished,  if  we  can- 
not live  tfpon  it,  and  answer  aD  with  it,  and  sweeten  all  our 
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griefs,  with  tliis  advantage,  that  there  u  a /ottnia^'on-ifMe 
laid  in  Sion  on  which  they  that  are  builded  shall  be  sure  not 
JU)  be  ashamed ! 

In  these  words  there  are  five  things,  1.  This  Foundatioii- 
Btone;  3.  The  laying  of  it ;  8.  The  building  on  it ;  4.  Die 
fimmessof  this  building ;  And  5,  the  greatness  and  exceDencj 
of  the  work. 

1^/,  For  the  Foundation^  called  here,  a  chief  comer-^tane. 
Though  the  Prophet^s  words  are  not. precisely  rendered,  yet, 
the  substance  and  sense  of  them  are  the  same.  In  Isaiah,  both 
expressions,  a  foundation  and  a  comer-^tone^  are  employed, 
.(Ch.  xxviii.  ver.  16,)  the  comer-stone  in  the  foundaticm  being 
the  main  support  of  the  building,  and  throughout,  the  camst* 
stones  imidng  and  knitting  the  building  together ;  and  there- 
fore this  same  word,  a  corner^  is  frequently  taken  in  Scripture 
for  princes^  or  heads  of  people  (see  Judg.  xx.  S ;  I  Sam*  xiv. 
S8,)  because  good  governors  and  government  are  that  whidi 
upholds  and  unites  the  societies  of  people  in  states  or  king- 
doms, as  one  building.  And  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  the  alone 
head  and  king  of  his  Church,  who  gives  it  laws,  and  rules  it  in 
wisdom,  and  righteousness;  the  alone  rock  on  which  His 
Church  is  built ;  not  Peter,  (if  we  will  believe  St.  Peter  him- 
self, as  here  he  teacheth  us,)  much  less  his  pretended  successors ; 
He  is  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  that  knits  together  the 
walls  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  having  made  of  both  one^  9& 
St  Paul  speaks  (Eph.  ii.  14,)  and  unites  the  whole  number  of 
believers  into  one  everlasting  temple,  and  bears  the  weight  of 
the  whole  fabric. 

Elected^  or  chosen  out  for  the  piurpose,  and  altogether  fit  for 
it.  Isaiah  hath  it,  A  stone  of  irialy  or  a  tried  stoney  as  things 
amongst  men  are  best  chosen  after  trial.  So,  Jesus  Christ  was 
certainly  known  by  the  Father,  as  most  fit  for  that  work  to 
which  he  chose  him  before  he  tried  him,  as  after,  upon  trial  in 
his  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  he  proved  fully  answerable 
to  his  Father^s  purpose,  in  all  that  was  appointed  him. 

All  the  strength  of  angels  combined,  had  not  sufficed  for  that 
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business ;  but  the  wise  Architect  of  this  Building  knew  both 
what  it  would  cost,  and  what  a  foundation  was  needful  to  bear 
so  great  and  so  lasting  a  structure  as  He  intended.  Sin  having 
defaced  and  demolished  the  first  building  of  man  in  the  integrity 
of  his  creation,  it  was  God^s  design,  out  of  the  very  ruins  of 
fallen  man,  to  raise  a  more  lasting  edifice  than  the  former,  one 
lliat  should  not  be  subject  to  decay,  and  therefore  He  fitted  for 
it  a  Foundation  that  might  be  everlasting.  The  sure  founding, 
is  the  main  thing  requisite  in  order  to  a  lasting  building; 
therefore,  that  it  might  stand  for  the  true  honour  of  His 
majesty,  (which  Nebuchadnezzar  vainly  boasted  of  his  Babel,) 
He  chose  His  own  Son,  made  fiekh.  He  was  God,  that  he 
might  be  a  strong  found^ition ;  he  was  Man,  that  he  might  be 
suitable  to  the  natiu'e  of  the  stones  whereof  the  building  was  to 
consist,  that  they  might  join  the  cement  together. 

Precioits.^  Inestimably  precious,  by  all  the  conditions  that 
can  give  worth  to  any ;  by  rareness,  and  by  inwaf  d  excellency, 
and  by  useful  virtues.  Rare  He  is,  out  of  doubt ;  there  is 
not  such  a  person  in  the  world  again ;  therefore  He  is  called 
by  the  same  prophet,  (Isa.  ix.  6,)  Wonderful^  full  of  won- 
ders : — the  power  of  God  ai^d  the  frailty  of  Man  dwelling 
together  in  His  person ;  the  Ancient  of  days  becoming  an 
infant ;  He  that  stretched  forth  the  Heavens^  bound  up  in 
swaddling  clothes  in  that  his  infismcy,  and  in  his  fiill  age 
stretched  forth  on  the  cross ;  altogether  spotless  and  innocent j 
and  yet  sufPering  not  only  the  unjust  cruelties  of  men,  but  the 
just  wrath  of  Grod  his  Father ;  the  Lord  of  Life,  and  yet 
dying !  His  excellency  appears  in  the  same  things,  in  that  be 
is  the  Lord  of  life,  God  blessed  for  ever^  equal  with  the 
Father:  the  sparkling  brightness  of  this  precious  stone. is  no 
less  than  this,  that  he  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  ; 
(Heb.  i.  d ;)  so  bright,  that  men  could  not  have  beheld  him 
appearing  in  himself;  therefore,  he  vailed  it  with  our  flesh; 
and  yet,  through  that  it  shined  and  sparkled  so,  that  the  Apoft- 
tle  St.  John  says  of  himself  and  of  those  others  who  had  their  eyes 
openedi  and  looked  ri^ht  upon  him.  He  dwelt  amongst  t^p  and 
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he  hadatent  like  ours,  and  jet,  through  that  iffe  saw  his  ghry, 
as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  Son  ofGodjftdl  ofgruee  and 
truths  (Jcitm  L  14,)— -the  Deity  filling  his  human  nature  with 
all  maimer  of  grace  in  its  highest  perfecticm.  And  Christ  ii 
not  only  thus  excellent  in  himself,  but  of  jpredcMU  virtue^ 
which  he  lets  forth  and  imparts  to  others ;  of  sudi  virtae>  thult 
a  touch  of  him  is  the  only  cure  of  spiritual  diseases.  Men  td 
of  strange  virtues  of  some  stones;  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
Predous  Stone  hath  not  only  virtue  to  heal  the  sick^  but  ctcb 
to  raise  the  dead.  Dead  bodies  he  raised  in  the  days  of  his 
abode  on  eardi,  and  dead  souls  he  still  doth  raise  by  the  power 
of  his  word.  The  prophet  Maladii  calls  him  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  (ch.  iv,  v.  ^,)  which  includes  in  it  the  rareness 
and  excellency  we  speak  of:  he  is  angular;  as  dierefsbut 
one  sun  in  the  world,  so  but  one  Saviour ;  and  his  lustre  is 
sudi  a  stone  as  outdiines  the  sun  in  its  fullest  brightness.  And 
then,  for  his  useful  virtue,  the  Prophet  adds,  that  lie  A&th 
healing  tender  his  wings.  This  his  worth  is  unspeakable,  and 
remains  infinitely  beyond  all  these  resemblances. 

%%,  There  is  here  the  laying  of  this  Foundation:  it  is 
said  to  be  laid  in  Sion  ;  that  is,  it  is  laid  in  the  Church  of 
Grod.  And  it  was  first  laid  in  SioUf  literally,  that  being  then 
the  seat  of  the  Church  and  of  the  true  religion :  he  was  laid 
there,  in  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and  suffering,  and 
dying,  and  rising  again ;  and  afterwards,  being  preached 
through  the  world,  he  became  the  foundation  of  his  Church  in 
all  places  where  his  name  was  received ;  and  so  was  a  stone 
growing  great,  till  it  filled  the  whole  earth,  as  Daniel  hath  it, 
ch.  ii.  V.  35. 

He  saith,  I  lay  ;  by  which  the  Lord  expresseth  this  to  be 
His  own  proper  work,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, (Psal.  cxviii.  28.)  This  is  the  LorcTs  doing ;  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.  So  Isaiah,  speaking  of  this  pro- 
mised Messiah,  T/te  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  perform 
this,  ch.  ix.  7. 

And  it  is  not  only  said,  /  lay,  because  God  the  Father  lu4 
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the  first  thought  of  this  great  ^vork, — the  model  of  it  was  In 
His  mind  from  eternity,  and  the  accxmplishment  of  it  iras  by 
His  almighty  po^pver  in  the  morning  of  his  Son^s  hnih,  and  his 
fife,  and  deadi,  and  resurrection ;  but  also,  to  signify  the  free^ 
ness  of  Hk  grace,  in  giving  His  Son  to  be  a  foundation  of 
happiness  to  man,  without  the  least  motion  from  man,  or  mo« 
five  in  man,  to  draw  Him  to  it.  And  this  seems  to  be  signified 
by  the  unexpected  inserting  of  these  prophetical  promises  of 
the  Messiah,  in  the  midst  of  complaints  of  the  people^s  wicked* 
ttess,  and  threatening  diem  with  punishment ;  to  intimate  that 
there  is  no  connexion  betwixt  this  work  and  anything  on  man'^s 
part,  to  procure  it :  q.  d.  Although  you  do  thus  provoke  me 
to  destroy  you,  yet,  of  Myself  I  have  other  thoughts,  there  is 
another  purpose  in  my  mind.  And  it  is  observable  to  this 
purpose,  that  that  clearest  promise  of  the  virgin^s  Son  is 
given,  not  only  uniiequired,  but  bemg  refused  by  that  profane 
king  Ahaz,  Isa.  vii.  1&— IS. 

This,  again,  that  the  Lord  himself  is  the  Layer  of  this 
Comer-stone,  teaches  us  the  firmness  of  it ;  whidi  is  likewise 
expressed  in  the  Prophet's  words,  very  emphatically,  by  re- 
doubling the  same  word,  Musad,  Muscul ;  fundamentumy 
Jundamentum, 

So,  Psal.  n.  6,  I  have  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Sion : — ^who  then  shall  dethrone  him  ?  /  have  given  him  the 
heathen  for  kis  inheritance^  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  his 
possession  ;  and  who  will  hinder  him  to  take  possession  of  his 
right  ?  If  any  offer  to  do  so,  what  they  shall  be,  but  a  number 
of  earthen  vessels  fighting  against  an  iron  sceptre,  and  so,  cer- 
tainly breaking  themselves  in  pieces  ?  Thus  here,  /  lay  this 
foundation^tone ;  and  if  I  lay  it,  who  shall  remove  it  ?  and 
what  I  build  upon  it,  who  diall  be  able  to  cast  down  ?  For  it 
is  the  glory  of  this  great  Master-builder,  that  the  whole  fabric 
wUch  is  of  His  building,  cannot  be  ruined ;  and  for  that  end 
hath  He  laid  an  immoveable  foundation;  and  for  that  end 
are  we  taught  and  reminded  of  its  firmness,  that  we  may  have 
^da  confidence  oonoeming  the  Church  of  God  that  is  built 
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upon  it  To  the  eye  cf  nature,  the  Church  seons  to  hsve  no 
foundation;  as  Job  qpeaks  of  the  earth,  that  tt  is  hung  upon 
nothings  nxidyetf  as  the  earth  remaineth  fimij  being  astahUshfld 
in  its  place  by  the  word  and  power  of  God,  the  Churdi  ii 
most  firmly  founded  upon  the  Word  made  Jlesh'^emin  CbaM 
as  its  chief  comer-stone^  And  as  all  the  winds  that  hkm^ 
cannot  remove  the  earth  out  of  its  place,  so  neither  can  all  the 
attempts  of  men,  no,  nor  of  the  gates  of  HM  prevail  agaifui 
the  Churchi  Matt  xvL  18.  It  may  be  beaten  with  vetj 
bcusterous  storms,  but  it  cannot  folly  because  it  is  founded 
upon  this  Rocky  Matt  vii.  25.  Thus  it  is  with  the  whde 
house,  and  thus  with  every  stone  in  it ;  as  here  it  fdlows.  He 
that  believeth  shall  not  be  confounded. 

Sdltfy  There  is  next,  the  building  on  this  Foundation.  To 
be  built  on  Christ,  is  plainly  to  believe  in  him.  But  in  this 
the  most  deceive  themselves ;  they  hear  of  great  privik^gesand 
happiness  in  Christ,  and  presently  imagine  it  as  all  theiis^ 
without  any  more  ado ;  as  that  mad  man  of  Athens,  who  wrote 
up  all  the  ships  that  came  into  the  haven,  for  his  own.  We 
consider  not  what  it  is  to  believe  in  him,  nor  what  is  the  neces- 
sity of  this  believing,  in  order  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  the 
salvation  that  he  hath  wrought.  It  is  not  they  that  have  heard 
of  him,  or  that  have  some  common  knowledge  of  him,  or  that 
are  able  to  discourse  of  him,  and  speak  of  his  person  and  nature 
aright,  but,  they  that  believe  in  him.  Much  of  our  knowledge 
is  like  that  of  the  poor  philosopher,  who  defineth  riches  exactly^ 
and  discourseth  of  their  nature,  but  possesseth  none ;  or  we  are 
as  a  geometrician,  who  can  measiure  land  exactly  in  all  its  di- 
mensions, but  possesseth  not  a  foot  tiiereof.  And  truly  it  is 
but  a  lifeless  unsavoury  knowledge  that  men  have  of  Christ  by 
all  books  and  study,  till  he  reveal  himself  and  persuade  the 
heart  to  believe  in  him.  Then,  indeed,  when  it  sees  him,  and 
is  made  one  with  him,  it  says  of  all  the  reports  it  heard,  I  heard 
much,  yet,  the  half  was  not  told  me.  There  is  in  lively  fidth, 
when  it  is  infused  into  the  soul,  a  clearer  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  his  excellency  than  before,  and  with  it,  a  recumbency  of 
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the  fioul  upon  hfan,  as  the  foundation  of  its  life  and  comfort;  « 
resolving  to  rest  on  him,  and  not  to  depart  from  him  upon  any 
t^ms.  Though  I  be  b^«t  on  all  hands,  be  accused  by  the  LiaWy 
and  by  mine  own  conscience,  and  by  Satan,  and  have  nothing 
to  answer  for  myself,  yet,  here  I  will  stay,  for  I  am  sure  in 
bim  there  is  salvation,  and  no  where  else.  All  other  refuges 
are  but  lies,  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  before  these  in  the 
Frofdliet,)  poor  base  shifts  that  will  do  no  good.  God  hath 
laid  this  precious  Stone  in  Sion,  for  this  very  purpose,  that 
weary  souls  may  rest  upon  it ;  and  why  should  not  I  make  use 
of  it  according  to  His  intention  ?  He  hath  not  forbid  any, 
how  n^retched  soever,  to  believe,  but  commandB  it,  and  Himself 
works  it  where  he  will,  even  in  the  vilest  sinners. 

Think  it  not  enou^  that  you  know  this  Stone  is  laid,  but 
see  whether  you  are  built  on  it  by  faith.  The  multitude  of 
imaginary  believers  lie  round  about  it,  but  they  are  never  the 
better  nor  the  surer  for  that,  any  more  than  stones  that  lie 
loose  in  heaps  near  unto  a  fdundation,  but  are  not  joined  to  it.-— 
There  is  no  benefit  to  us  by  Christ,  without  union  with  him ; 
no  comfort  in  his  riches,  without  an  interest  in  them,  and  a 
title  to  them,  by  virtue  of  that  union.  Then  is  the  soul  right, 
when  it  can  say.  He  is  altogether  lovely j  and  as  the  Spouse, 
(Cant.  iii.  16,)  He  is  minej  my  wdl-belovedL  This  union  is 
the  spring  of  all  spiritual  consolations.  And  faith,  by  which  we 
are  thus  united,  is  a  Divine  work.  He  that  laid  this  Founda* 
tion  in  Sion  with  His  own  hand,  works  likewise  with  the  same 
hand,  faith  in  the  heart,  by  which  it  is  knit  to  this  comer-stone. 
It  is  not  so  easy  as  we  imagine,  to  believe.  See  Eph.  i.  19. 
Many  that  think  they  believe,  are,  on  the  contrary,  like  those 
of  whom  the  Prophet  there  speaks,  as  hardened  in  sin  and  car* 
nally  secure,  whom  he  represents  as  in  covenant  with  hell  and 
death,  walking  in  sin,  and  yet  promising  themselves  impunity. 

4tA/y,  There  is  the  firmness  of  this  Building,  namely.  He 
that  bdieveth  on  him  shall  not  be  confounded.  This  firmness 
is  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  foundation.  Not  only  the 
whole  frame^  but  every  stone  of  it  abideth  sure.    It  is  a  simple. 
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to  judge  the  persuasidn  of  penever jmbe  to  be  8el£fm- 
sumptioii:  thej  that  have  it,  aie  far  from  building  it  en  tlieQU 
sefaret,  but  their  foundation  is  that  which  makes  them  sure; 
bednise  it  doth  not  only  remain  firm  itself,  but  indiseolubfy 
supports  all  that  are  onoe  built  on  it  In  the  Proj^et  wfaenee 
this  is  dted,  it  is,  Shall  not  snake  haste j  but  the  sense  is  one : 
they  that  are  disappointed  and  aidiamed  in  then*  hopes,  ran  to 
and  fro,  and  seek  after  some  new  resource;  this  they  shall  not 
need  to  do,  who  come  to  Christ.  The  believing  soul  makes 
haste  to  Christ,  but  it  oever  finds  cause  to  hasten  from  liim ; 
and  though  the  comfort  it  expects  and  longs  for,  be  for  a  time 
deferred,  yet  it  gives  not  over,  knowing  that  in  due  time  it  shd 
rejoice,  and  shall  not  have  cause  to  Uush  and  think  diame  of  its 
eonfidenoe  in  him.  David  expresseth  this  distrust,  by  making 
haste,  Psal.  xxxi.  S2,  and  cxvi.  11.  /  was  too  hasty  when  I 
said  so.  Hopes  frustrated,  espedally  where  they  have  been 
raised  hi^,  and  continued  long,  do  reproach  men  widi  folty,  and 
so  shame  them.  And  thus  do  all  earthly  hopes  serve  us,  when  we 
lean  much  upon  them.  We  find  usually  those  things  that  have 
promised  us  most  content,  pay  us  with  vexation;  and  diey  not 
only  prove  broken  reeds,  deceiving  our  trust,  but  hurtful,  run- 
ning their  broken  splinters  into  our  hand  who  leaned  on  them. 
This  sure  Foundation  is  laid  for  us,  that  our  souls  may  be  esta- 
blished on  it,  and  be  as  Mount  Sion  that  cannot  be  removedy 
Psal.  cxxv.  1.  Such  times  may  come  as  will  shake  all  other 
supports,  but  this  holds  out  against  all,  Psal.  xlvi.  9..  Though 
the  earth  be  removed j  yet  will  not  we  fear.  Though  the  frame 
of  the  world  were  cracking  about  a  man's  ears,  he  may  hear  it 
unaflrighted  who  is  built  on  this  Foundation.  Why  then  do 
we  choose  to  build  upon  the  sand?  Believe  it,  wheresoever 
we  lay  our  confidence  and  affection  besides  Christ,  it  shall 
sooner  or  later  repent  us  and  shame  us ;  either  happily  in  time, 
while  we  may  yet  change  them  for  him,  and  have  recourse  to 
him ;  or  miserably,  when  it  is  too  late.  Remember  that  we 
must  die  and  mu^t  appear  before  the  jndgment^eat  of  God, 
and  that  the  things  we  doat  on  here,  have  neither  power  to  stsy 
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US  here,  nor  have  we  power  to  take  them  along  with  ns,  nor, 
if  we  could,  would  they  at  all  profit  us  there ;  and  therefore, 
when  we  look  back  upon  them  all  at  parting,  we  shall  wonder 
what  fools  we  were  to  make  so  poor  a  choice.  And  in  that 
great  day  wherein  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness^  (Joel  ii.  6,) 
aad  be  filled  with  confusion,  that  have  neglected  to  make 
Christ  their  stay  when  he  was  offered  them,  thai  it  shall  appear 
how  happy  they  are  who  have  trusted  in  him ;  They  shall  not 
be  confounded,  but  shall  lift  up  their  faces,  and  be  acquitted 
in  him.  In  their  present  estate  they  may  be  exercised,  but 
then  they  shall  not  be  confounded,  nor  ashamed,— -th««  is  a 
double  negation  in  the  original, — by  no  means  ;  they  shall  be 
more  than  conquerors  through  him  who  hath  loved  them.  Rom. 
viii.  87. 

Bthly,  The  last  thing  observable  is,  the  greatness  and  excel- 
lency of  the  work,  intimated  in  that  first  word.  Behold,  whidi 
imports  this  work  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  calls  the  eyes  to 
fix  upon  it. 

The  Lord  is  marvellous  in  the  least  of  his  works;  but  in  this 
He  hath  manifested  more  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  and  let  out 
more  of  his  love  to  mankind,  than  in  all  the  rest.  Yet  we  are 
foolish,  and  childishly  gaze  about  us  upon  trifles,  and  let  this 
great  work  pass  unr^arded ;  we  scarcely  afford  it  half  an  eye. 
Turn  your  wandering  eyes  this  way ;  look  upon  this  precious 
Stone,  and  behold  him,  not  in  mere  speculation,  but  so  behold 
him,  as  to  lay  hold  on  him.  For  we  see  he  is  therefore  here 
set  forth,  that  we  may  believe  on  him,  and  so,  not  be  con- 
founded ;  that  we  may  attain  this  blessed  union,  that  cannot  be 
dissolved.  All  other  unions  are  dissoluble:  a  man  may  be 
plucked  from  his  dwelling-house  and  lands,  or  they  from  him, 
though  he  have  never  so  good  a  title  to  them ;  may  be  removed 
fix)m  his  dearest  friends,  the  husband  from,  the  wife,  if  not  by 
other  accidents  in  their  lifetime,  yet  sure  by  death,  the  great 
disscdver  of  all  those  unions,  and  of  that  straitest  one,  of  the 
soul  with  the  body ;  but  it  can  do  nothing  against  this  union, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  perfects  it-    For  I  am  persuaded^  says  St. 
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Paul,  that  neither  deaths  nor  life,  nor  angebj  nor  principalu 
ties  J  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  »• 
par  ate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  owr 
Lord,    Rom.  viii.  88,  89 

There  is  a  twofold  mistake  concerning  faith:  on  the  ooe 
side,  they  that  are  altogether  void  of  it,  abusing  and  flatterii^ 
themselves  in  a  vain  opinion  that  they  have  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  they  that  have  it,  misjudging  their  own  oonditiaii, 
and  so  depriving  themselves  of  much  comfort  and  sweetneai 
that  they  might  find  in  their  believing. 

The  former  is  the  worse,  and  yet  by  far  the  oc»nmontf  evil. 
What  one  says  of  wisdom,  is  true  of  faith.  Many  would  seek 
after  it,  and  attain  it,  if  they  did  not  falsely  imagine  that 
they  have  attained  it  already  *.    There  is  nothing  more  oon- 
trary  to  the  lively  nature  of  faith,  tlian  for  the  soul  not  to  be 
at  a]l  busied  widi  the  thoughts  of  its  own  spiritual  oonditioo, 
and  yet,  this  very  character  of  unbelief  passes  with  a  great 
many  for  believing.     They  doubt  not,  that  is,  indeed  they 
consider  not  what  they  are ;  their  minds  are  not  at  all  on  these 
tilings ;  are  not  awakened  to  seek  diligently  after  Jesus,  so  as 
not  to  rest  till  they  find  him.     They  are  well  enough  without 
him ;  it  suffices  them  to  hear  there  is  such  a  one,  but  they  ask 
not  themselves.  Is  he  mine,  or  no  ?  Surely,  if  that  be  all — not 
to  doubt,  the  brutes  believe  as  well  as  they.     It  were  better, 
out  of  all  question,  to  be  labouring  under  doubtings,  if  it  be  a 
more  hopeful  condition,  to  find  a  man  groaning  and  complain- 
ing, than  speechless,  and  breathless,  and  not  stirring  at  aU. 

There  be  in  spiritual  doubtings  two  tilings ;  there  is  a  solici- 
tous care  of  the  soul  concerning  its  own  estate,  and  a  dih'gent 
inquiry  into  it,  and  that  is  laudable,  being  a  true  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  but  tlie  other  thing  in  them,  is,  perplexity  and 
distrust  arising  from  darkness  and  weakness  in  the  soul.  Where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  and  no  clear  flame,  it  argues 

*  Puto  multos  potuisse  ad  sapicntiam  pervcnirCy  nisi  putassent  se  jani 
porvem«6e.    Sbnisca.    De  Tranquitlitate. 
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much  moisture  in  the  matter,  yet  it  witnesseth  certainly  that 
there  is  fire  there;  and  therefore,  dubious  questioning  of  a  man 
concerning  himself,  is  a  much  better  evidence,  than  that  sense- 
less deadness  which  most  take  for  believing.  Men  that  know 
nothing  in  sciences,  have  no  doubts.  He^ever  truly  believed, 
who  was  not  made  first  sensible  and  convinced  of  unbelief. 
This  is  the  Spirits  first  errand  in  the  world,  to  convince  it  of 
sin ;  and  the  sin  is  this,  that  they  believe  not,  John  xvi.  8,  9. 
If  the  faith  that  thou  hast,  grew  out  of  thy  natural  heart  of 
itself,  be  assured  it  is  but  a  weed.  The  right  plant  of  faith  is 
always  set  by  God's  own  hand,  and  it  is  watered  and  preserved 
by  Him;  because  exposed  to  many  hazards.  He  watches  it 
night  and  day.  Isa.  xxvii.  3.  /  the  Lord  do  keep  ity  I  will 
water  it  every  moment j  lest  any  hurt  it ;  J  will  keep  it  night 
and  day. 

Again,  how  impudent  is  it  in  the  most,  to  pretend  they 
believe,  while  they  wallow  in  profaneness !  If  faith  unite  the 
soul  unto  Christ,  certainly  it  puts  it  into  participation  of  his 
Spirit ;  for  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he  is 
none  of  his,  says  St.  Paul.  This  faith  in  Christ  brings  us 
into  communion  with  Grod.  Now,  God  is  light,  says  St.  John, 
and  he  therefore  infers,  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with 
God,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth, 
1  John  i.  6.  The  lie  appears  in  our  practice,  an  unsuitableness 
in  our  carriage ;  as  one  said  of  him  that  signed  his  verse  wrong. 
Fecit  solcedsmum  manu. 

But  there  be  imaginary  believers  who  are  a  little  more  refined, 
who  live  after  a  blameless,  yea,  and  a  religious  manner,  as 
to  their  outward  behaviour,  and  yet  are  but  appearances  of 
Christians,  have  not  the  living  work  of  faith  within,  and  all 
these  exercises  are  dead  works,  in  their  hands.  Amongst 
these,  some  may  have  such  motions  within  them  as  may  deceive 
themselves,  while  their  external  deportment  deceives  others; 
they  may  have  some  transient  touches  of  desire  to  Christ,  upon 
the  imfblding  of  his  excellencies  in  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  upon  some  convictioa  of  their  own  necessity,  and  may 
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ooncehre  some  joy  upon  tboaghts  of  apprehending  Um ;  Md 
jeti  aQ  this  proves  bu  a  yanishing  hncy,  an  emhracing  of  a 
abadow*  And  because  men  who  are  thus  deluded,  meet  ndl 
with  Christ  indeed,  do  not  really  find  his  sweetness,  therefon^ 
within  a  while,  they  return  to  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  tkeit 
hUter  end  proves  worse  than  their  beginnings  1  Pet.  ii.  Ml 
Their  hearts  could  not  possibly  be  steadfast,  because  there  was 
Aothii^  to  fix  them  on,  in  all  that  work  whereth  Christ  Idm^df 
was  wanting. 

But  the  truly  believing  soul  that  is  brought  unto  Jesus 
Christ,  and  fastened  upon  him  by  Grod'^s  own  hand,  abides 
stayed  on  him,  and  departs  not.  And  in  these  persoiKS  die 
very  belief  of  the  things  that  are  spoken  ooncemii^  Christ  hi 
the  Grospel,  the  persuasion  of  Divine  truth,  is  of  a  In^ker 
nature  than  the  common  consent  that  is  called  historical ;  flhey 
have  another  knowledge  and  evidence  of  the  mysierieif  of  the 
kingdom^  than  natural  men  can  have.  This  is  indeed  llie 
ground  of  all,  the  very  thing  that  causes  a  man  to  rest  xrpaA 
Christ,  when  he  hath  a  persuasion  wrought  in  his  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  Christ  is  an  able  Redeemer,  a  suflScknt 
Saviour,  able  to  save  all  that  come  to  him^  Heb.  vii.  9&,  Then, 
upon  this,  the  heart  resolves  upon  that  course :  Seeing  I  am 
persuaded  of  this,  that  whoso  believes  in  him  shall  not  perish^ 
but  have  everlasting  life,  (or,  as  it  is  here,  shall  not  be  eon^ 
foundedy)  I  am  to  deliberate  no  longer;  this  is  the  thing  I 
must  do,  I  must  Jay  my  soul  upon  him,  upon  one  who  is  an 
Almighty  Redeemer :  and  it  does  so.  Now,  these  first  actings 
of  faith,  have  in  themselves  an  evidence  that  distinguishes  then 
from  all  that  is  counterfeit,  a  light  of  thdr  own,  by  which  the 
soul  wherein  they  are,  may  discern  them,  and  say.  This  is  the 
right  work  of  faith  ;  especially  when  God  shines  upon  the  aool, 
and  clears  it  in  the  discovery  of  His  own  work  within  it. 

And  further,  they  may  find  the  influence  of  faith  upon  the 
affections,  purifying  them,  as  bur  Apostle  says  of  it.  Acts  "xv, 
9*  Faith  knits  the  heart  to  a  holy  Head,  a  pure  Lord,  the 
Spring  of  purity,  and  therefore  cannot  choose  but  nak#  il 
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pure :  it  is  a  beam  from  Heaven,  that  raises  the  mind  to.  a 
hearenly  temper.  Although  fheie  are  remains  of  sin  m  a 
bdieving  soul,  yet,  it  is  a  hatred  wearisome  guest  there.  It 
exists  there,  not  as  its  delight,  but  as  its  greatest  grief  and 
ttudady,  which  it  is  still  lamenting  pud  ocnnplaimng  of ;  it  had 
rttther  be  rid  of  it  than  gain  a  world.  Thus  the  soul  is  purified 
from  the  love  of  sin. 

So  then,  where  these  flre-««  sfwitual  apprehensioQ  cxf  tba 
promises,  a  cleaving  of  the  soul  unto  Christ,  and  sndi  a  delight 
in  him  as  makes  sin  vile  and  distasteful,  so  that  the  heart  is  set 
against  it,  and,  as  the  needle  touched  with  the  loadstxme,  is 
still  turned  towards  Christ,  and  looks  at  him  in  all  estates^-— 
the  soul  that  is  thus  disposed,  hath  certainly  interest  in  him ; 
and  therefore,  ought  not  to  affect  an  humour  of  doubting,  but 
to  conclude,  that  how  unw<nrthy  soever  in  itself,  yet  being  in 
Him,  it  shall  not  be  (uhamed :  not  only  it  shall  never  have 
cause  to  think  shame  of  Him,  but  all  its  just  cause  of  shame 
in  itself  shall  be  taken  away;  it  shall  be  covered  with  His 
righteousness,  and  appear  so  before  the  Father,     Who  must 
not  think.  If  my  sins  were  to  be  set  in  order,  and  appear 
i^jainst  me ;  how  would  my  face  be  filled  with  shame !  Though 
there  were  no  more,  if  some  thoughts  that  I  am  guilty  of  were 
laid  to  my  charge,  I  were  utterly  ashamed  and  undone.    Oh  1 
there  is  nothing  in  myself  but  matter  of  shame,  but  yet^  m 
Christ  there  is  more  matter  of  glorying,  who  endured  shame^ 
that  we  might  not  be  ashamed.     We  cannot  distrust  ourselves 
enough,  nor  trust  (enough  in  Him.     Let  it  be  right  faith,  and 
there  can  be  no  excess  in  believing.     Though  I  have  sinned 
against  Him,  and  abused  His  goodness,  yet  I  will  not  leave 
Him ;  for  whether  should  I  go?  He,  and  none  but  He,  hath 
the  words  of  eternal  life.     Yea,  though  He  being  so  often 
offended,  should  threaten  to  leave  me  to  the  shame  of  my  own 
Mlies,  yet  I  will  stay  by  Him,  and  wait  icx  a  better  answer, 
and  I  know  I  shall  obtain  it ;  this  assurance  being  given  me 
lor  my  comfort,  that  whosoever  Mieves  in  Him  shaU  not  be 
t^ehcfKMi^ 
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Ver.  7.  Unta  yoQ,  therefora,  which  believe,  he  iipreckmi ;  hot  unto 
who  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the  builden  disallowedL  the 
is  made  the  head  of  the  corner, 

Ver.  8.  And  a  stone  of  stumblinsr,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to 
which  stnmble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient,  whereunto  also  thej 
were  appointed. 

Bbsides  fill  the  opposition  that  meets  faith  within,  in  our 
hearts,  it  hath  this  without,  that  it  rows  against  the  gieit 
stream  of  the  world^s  opinion;  and  therefore  hath  need, 
especially  where  it  is  very  tender  and  weak,  to  be  strengthened 
against  that  The  multitude  of  unbelievers,  and  the  ocnsider- 
able  quality  of  many  of  them  in  the  world,  are  continuing 
causes  of  that  very  multitude ;  and  the  fewness  of  them  that 
truly  believe,  doth  much  to  the  keeping  of  them  still  few.  And 
as  this  prejudice  prevails  with  them  that  believe  not,  so  it  maf 
sometimes  assault  the  mind  of  a  believer,  when  he  thinks  haw 
many,  and  many  of  them  wise  m&k  in  the  world,  reject  Christ 
Whence  can  this  be  ?  Particularly  the  believing  Jews,  to  whom 
tills  Epistle  is  addressed,  might  think  it  strange,  that  not  only 
the  Grentiles,  who  were  strangers  to  true  religion,  but  their  own 
nation,  that  was  the  select  people  of  Grod,  and  had  the  light  of 
His  oracles  kept  in  amongst  them  only,  should  yet,  so  many  of 
them,  yea,  and  the  chief  of  them,  be  despisers  and  haters  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  they  who  were  best  versed  in  the  Law, 
and  so  seined  best  able  to  judge  of  the  Messiah  foretold,  should 
have  persecuted  Christ  all  his  life,  and  at  last  put  him  to  a 
shameful  death. 

That  they  may  know  that  this  makes  nothing  against  Him, 
nor  ought  to  invalidate  their  faith  at  all,  but  that  it  rather 
indeed  testifies  with  Christ,  and  so  serves  to  confirm  them  in 
believing,  the  Apostle  makes  use  of  those  prophetical  Scriptures, 
which  foretel  the  unbelief  and  contempt  with  which  the  most 
would  entertain  Christ  withal ;  as  old  Simeon  speaks  of  him, 
when  he  was  come,  agreeably  to  those  former  predictions,  that 
he  should  be  a  sign  of  coniradicHon^  Luke  ii.  SI;  that,  ba  be 
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was  the  promised  sign  of  salvation  to  believers,  so  he  sliould 
be  a  very  mark  of  enmities  and  contradictions  to  the  unb^liev* 
ing  w<N*ld.  The  passages  the  Apostle  here  useth,  suit  with  his 
present  discourse  and  with  the  words  cited  from  Isaiah  in  the 
former  verse,  continuing  the  resemblance  of  a  comerstoM : 
they  are  taken  partly  from  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth 
Psalm,  partly  out  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

Unto  yoUy  &c.]  Wonder  not  that  others  refuse  Him,  but 
believe  the  more  for  that,  because  you  see  the  word  to  be  true 
even  in  their  not  believing  of  it ;  it  is  fulfilled  and  verified  by 
their  very  rejecting  of  it  as  false. 

And  whatsoever  are  the  world'^s  thoughts  concerning  Christy 
that  imports  not,  for  they  know  him  not ;  but  you  that  do  in- 
deed believe,  I  dare  appeal  to  yoiu-selves,  to  your  own  fjEUth 
that  you  have  of  him,  whether  he  is  not  precious  to  you,  whe- 
ther you  do  not  really  find  him  fully  answerable  to  all  that  is 
spoken  of  him  in  the  word,  and  to  all  that  you  have  accord- 
ingly believed  concerning  him. 

We  are  here  to  consider,  I.  The  opposition  of  the  persons: 
and  then,  II.  The  opposition  of  the  things  spoken  of  them. 

I.  The  persons  are  opposed  under  the  names  of  believers j 
and  disobedient^  or  unbelievers ;  for  the  word  is  so  near,  that 
it  may  be  taken  for  unbelief,  and  it  is  by  some  so  rendered : 
and  the  things  are  fully  as  near  to  each  other  as  the  words  that 
signify  themr^isobedience  and  unbelief. 

1.  Unbelief  is  itself  the  grand  disobedience.  For  this  is  the 
work  of  Godf  that  which  the  Grospel  mainly  commands,  that 
ye  believe^  John  vi.  ^ ;  therefore  the  Apostle  calls  it  the  obe^ 
dience  of  faith j  Rom.  i.  5.  And  there  is  nothing  indeed 
more  worthy  of  the  name  of  obedience,  than  the  subjection  of 
the  mind  to  receive  and  to  believe  those  supernatural  truths 
which  the  Gospel  teaches  concerning  Jesus  Christ ;  to  obey, 
so  as  to  have,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  the  impression  of  that 
Divine  pattern  stamped  upon  the  heart ;  to  have  the  heart  de- 
livered up,  as  the  word  there  is,  and  laid  under  it  to  receive  ity 
Horn.  vi.  17.  The  word  here  used  for  disobedience^  signifies 
Vol.  L  Q 
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properly  unpermasion;  and  nothing  can  more  properly 
preaa  the  nature  of  unbelief  than  that;  and  it  is  the  fetf 
nature  of  our  corrupt  hearts ;  we  are  children  of  dUobedUsnu 
or  unpermasiblenesij  Ephes.  ii.  S,  altogetlKr  incredukms  to* 
wards  Grod,  who  is  Truth  itself,  and  pliable  as  wax  in  Satan"! 
hand,  who  works  in  such  persons  what  he  will,  as  there  the 
Apostle  expresses.  They  are  most  easy  of  belief  to  him,  wfad 
is  the  very  father  of  lies^  as  our  Saviour  calls  him,  John 
viii.  44,  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  murdering 
by  lies,  as  he  did  in  the  beginning. 

2.  Unbelief  is  radically  all  other  disobedience ;  for  all  flows 
from  imbelief.  This  we  least  of  all  are  ready  to  suspect,  but 
it  is  the  bitter  root  of  all  that  ungodliness  that  abounds 
amongst  us.  A  right  and  Uvely  persuasion  of  the  heart  oon* 
oeming  Jesus  Christ,  alters  the  whole  frame  of  it,  €€ists  do%m 
its  high  lofty  imaginations,  and  brings,  not  only  the  outward 
actions,  but  the  very  thoughts  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
2  Cor.  X.  6. 

II.  As  for  the  things  spoken  concerning  these  disobedient 
unbelievers,  these  two  testimonies  taken  together,  have  in 
them  these  three  things;  1.  Their  rejection  of  Christ ;  8.  Their 
foUy  ;  8.  Their  misery  in  so  doing. 

1.  Their  rejection  of  Christ ;  they  did  not  receive  him,  as 
the  Father  appointed  and  designed  him,  as  the  Foundation 
and  chief  comer-stone,  but  slighted  him,  and  threw  him  by, 
as  unfit  for  the  building ;  and  this  did  not  only  the  ignorant 
multitude,  but  the  builders,  they  that  professed  to  have  the 
skill  and  the  ofBce,  or  power,  of  building,  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  chief  priests,  who  thought 
to  carry  the  matter  by  the  weight  of  their  authority,  as  over- 
balancing the  belief  of  those  that  followed  Christ.  Have  any 
of  the  rulers  believed  in  him  !  But  this  people  who  know  not 
the  law,  are  cursed,  John  vii.  48,  49. 

We  need  not  wonder  then,  that  not  only  the  powe:ij  rf  the 
world  are  usually  enemies  to  Christ,  and  that  the  contrivers  of 
^  Udes,  those  builders,  kave  out  Christ  in  their  building,  but 
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that  the  pretended  buildo^  of  the  Church  of  God,  though 
they  use  the  name  of  Christy  and  serve  thdr  turn  with  that, 
yet  reject  Himself,  and  oppose  the  power  of  his  spiritual  king^ 
dom.  There  may  be  wit  and  learning,  and  much  Imowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  amongst  those  that  are  haters  of  the  Lord  Christ 
and  of  the  powor  of  godliness,  and  corrupters  of  the  worship 
cf  God.  It  is  the  spirit  of  humility  and  obedience,  and  sav- 
faig  faith,  that  teach  men  to  esteem  Christ,  and  build  upon 
him. 

9.  But  the  vanity  and  folly  of  those  Btulders^  opinion,  ap- 
pears in  this,  that  they  are  overpowered  by  the  great  Ardiitect 
of  the  Church :  His  purpose  stands.  Notwithstanding  their 
rejection  of  Christ,  he  is  still  made  the  head  comer-stone. 
They  cast  him  away  by  their  miscensures  and  reproaches  put 
upon  him,  and  by  giving  him  up  to  be  crucified  and  then  cast 
into  the  grave,  causing  a  stone  to  be  rolled  upon  diis  Stone 
which  they  had  so  rejected,  that  it  might  appear  no  more,  and 
so  thought  themselves  sure.  But  even  from  thence  did  he 
arise,  and  became  the  head  of  the  comer.  The  disciples 
themselves  spake,  you  know,  very  doubtfully  of  their  forme* 
hopes:  }Fe  believed  this  had  been  he  that  tootUd  have  cfe- 
livered  Israel ;  but  he  corrected  their  mistake,  first  by  his 
word,  shewing  them  the  true  method  of  that  great  work, 
Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer  first  these  things^  and  so  enter 
into  glory?  and  then  really,  by  making  himself  known  to 
them  as  risen  from  the  dead.  When  he  was  by  these 
rejected,  and  lay  lowest,  then  was  he  nearest  his  exalta- 
tion ;  as  Joseph  in  the  prison  was  nearest  his  preferment.  And 
thus  is  it  with  the  Church  of  Christ :  when  it  is  brought  to 
the  lowest  and  most  desperate  condition,  then  is  deliverance  at 
hand ;  it  prospers  and  gains  in  the  event,  by  all  the  practices 
of  men  against  it.  And  as  this  Comer-stone  was  fitted  to  be 
such,  by  the  very  rejection  of  it,  even  so  is  it  with  the  whole 
building ;  it  rises  the  higher,  the  more  men  seek  to  demolish 
it. 

S.  The  unhappiness  of  them  that  believe  not,  is  expressed  in 

Q2 
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the  other  wordy  He  is  to  them  a  stone  of  stumblings  and  arodc 
of  offence.  Because  they  will  not  be  saved  by  him,  they  shall 
stumble  and  fall,  and  be  broken  to  pieces  on  him,  as  it  is  in 
Isaiah,  and  in  the  Evangelists.  But  how  is  this  ?  Is  He  who 
came  to  save,  beccnne  a  destroyer  of  men?  He  whose  name  » 
(Salvation,  proves  He  destruction  to  any?  Not  He  hims^: 
His  primary  and  proper  use  is  the  former,  to  be  a  foundation 
for  souls  to  build  and  rest  upon ;  but  they  ndio,  instead  of 
building  upon  him,  will  stumble  and  fall  on  him,  what  wonder, 
being  so  firm  a  stone,  though  they  be  broken  by  their  jGdl ! 
Thus  we  see  the  mischief  of  unbelief,  that  as  other  sins  disable 
the  Law,  this  disables  the  very  Gospel  to  save  us,  and  turns 
life  into  death  to  us.  And  this  is  the  misery,  not  of  a  few, 
but  of  many  in  Israel.  Many  that  hear  of  Christ  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Grospel,  shall  lament  that  ever  they  heard 
that  sound,  and  shall  wish  to  have  lived  and  died  without  it, 
finding  so  great  an  accession  to  their  misery,  by  the  neglect  of 
so  great  salvation.  They  are  said  to  stumble  at  the  wordf 
because  the  things  that  are  therein  testified  concerning  Christ, 
they  labour  not  to  understand  and  prize  aright ;  but  either 
altogether  slight  them,  and  account  them  foolishness,  or  mis- 
conceive and  pervert  them. 

The  Jews  stumbled  at  the  meanness  of  Christ^s  birth  and 
life,  and  the  ignominy  of  his  death,  not  judging  of  him  according 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  we,  in  another  way,  think  we  have  some 
kind  of  belief  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  yet,  not 
making  the  Scripture  the  rule  of  our  thoughts  concerning  him, 
many  of  us  undo  ourselves,  and  stumble  and  break  our  necks 
upon  this  rock,  mistaking  Christ  and  the  way  of  believing; 
looking  on  him  as  a  Saviour  at  large,  and  judging  that  enough; 
not  endeavouring  to  make  him  ours,  and  to  embrace  him  upon 
the  terms  of  that  new  covenant  whereof  he  is  Mediator. 

Whereunto  also  they  were  appointed^]  This  the  Apostle 
adds,  for  the  further  satisfaction  of  believers  in  this  point,  how 
it  is  that  so  many  reject  Cln-ist,  and  stumble  at  him ;  telling 
them  plainly,  that  the  secret  purpose  of  God  is  accomphshed 
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in  this,  Gk)d  having  determined  to  glorify  His  justice  on  impe- 
nitent sinners,  as  He  shews  His  rich  mercy  in  them  that  believe* 
Here  it  were  easier  to  lead  you  into  a  deep,  than  to  lead  you 
forth  again.  I  will  rather  stand  on  the  shore,  and  silently 
admire  it,  than  enter  into  it.  This  is  certain,  that  die  thoughts 
of  God  are  all  not  less  just  in  themselves,  than  deq)  'and 
unsoundable  by  us.  His  justice  appears  clear,  in  that  man's 
destruction  is  always  the  fruit  of  his  own  sin.  But  to  give 
causes  of  God^s  decrees  without  Himself,  is  neither  agreeable 
with  the  primitive  being  of  the  nature  of  God,  nor  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  sure,  that  God  is  not 
bound  to  give  us  further  account  of  these  things,  and  we  are 
bound  not  to  ask  it.  Let  these  two  words,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  answer  all,  What  art  thou,  O  man?  and,  O,  the  depth  I 
Rom.  ix.  20 ;  xi.  3S. 

Our  only  sure  way  to  know  that  our  names  are  not  in  that 
black  line,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  He  hath  chosen  us  to  be 
saved  by  His  Son,  is  this,  to  find  that  we  have  chosen  Him,  and 
are  built  on  Him  by  fEiith,  which  is  the  fruit  of  His  love,'f«i|ir 
first  chooseth  us;  and  that  we  may  read  in  our  esteem  of 
Him. 

He  is  preciotis.'\  Or,  your  honour.  The  difference  is  smalL 
You  account  him  your  glory  and  your  gain ;  he  is  not  only 
precious  to  you,  but  preciousness  itself.  He  is  the  thing  that 
you  make  account  of,  your  jewel,  which  if  you  keep,  though 
you  be  robbed  of  all  besides,  you  know  yourselves  to  be  rich 
enough. 

To  you  that  believe.]  Faith  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
this  due  estimate  of  Christ. 

1.  The  most  excellent  things,  while  their  worth  is  undiscemed 
and  unknown,  affect  us  not.  Now,  Faith  is  the  proper  seeing 
faculty  of  the  soul,  in  relation  to  Christ :  that  inward  light 
must  be  infused  from  above,  to  make  Christ  visible  to  us ; 
without  it,  though  he  is  beautiful,  yet  we  are  blind ;  and  there- 
fore cannot  love  him  for  that  beauty.  But  by  Faith,  we  are 
eo^bled  tp  see  Him  who  is  fairer  than  the  children  of  tneHf 
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Pnl.  xbr.  ti  yet,  to  see  in  Him,  the  glory  of  the  OfUjf  begpUem 
Bon  of  God,  JohnL  14;  and  then,  it  is  not  poflsible  but  to 
account  him  preciouSf  and  to  bestow  the  entire  affisctioii  of  our 
bearta  upon  him.  And  if  any  one  say  to  the  soul,  Whai  is  tkg 
behoed  more  than  another?  (Cant.  iiL  9,)  it  willingly  lays 
hold  on  the  question,  and  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  extol 
Him. 

2.  Faith,  as  it  is  that  which  discerns  Christ,  so,  It  alooe 
appropriates  him,  makes  him  our  own.  And  these  are  the  two 
reasons  of  our  esteeming  and  affecting  any  thing,  its  own  worth, 
and  our  interest  in  it.  Faith  begets  this  esteem  of  Christ  by 
both :  first  it  discovers  to  us  His  excellencies,  which  we  ooukt 
not  see  before ;  and  then,  it  makes  Him  ours,  gives  us  posses, 
sion  of  whole  Christ,  all  that  He  hath,  and  is.  As  it  is  Faith 
that  commends  Christ  so  much,  and  describes  his  oomeline« 
in  that  Scmg,  so,  that  word  is  the  voice  of  Faith,  that  expresses 
propriety.  My  weU-beloved  is  ndne^  and  I  am  His.  Cant,  ii 
16.  And  these  together  make  Him  most  precious  to  the  souL 
Having  once  possession  of  Him,  then  it  looks  upon  all  his 
sufferings  as  endured  particularly  for  it,  and  the  benefit  of 
them  all  as  belonging  to  itself.  Sure,  it  will  say,  can  I  choose 
but  account  Him  precious,  who  suffered  shame  that  I  might 
not  be  ashamed,  and  suffered  death  that  I  might  not  die;  who 
took  that  bitter  cup  of  the  Father^s  wrath,  and  drank  it  out, 
that  I  might  be  free  from  it  ? 

Think  not  that  you  believe,  if  your  hearts  be  not  taken  up 
with  Christ,  if  his  love  do  not  possess  your  soul,  so  that  nothing 
is  precious  to  you  in  respect  of  him ;  if  you  cannot  despise  and 
trample  upon  all  advantages  that  either  you  have  or  would 
have,  for  Christ,  and  count  them,  with  the  great  Apostle,  loss 
and  dung  in  comparison  of  Him,  Phil.  iii.  8.  And  if  you  do 
esteem  Him,  labour  for  increase  of  faith,  that  you  may  esteem 
Him  more ;  for  as  faith  grows,  so  will  He  still  be  more  precious 
to  you.  And  if  you  would  have  it  grow,  turn  that  spiritual 
eye  frequently  to  Him  who  is  the  proper  object  of  it-  For 
even  they  who  are  believers,  may  possibly  abate  of  their  lov«e 
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and  esteem  of  ClhrisI,  by  suffering  faith  to  lie  dead  wlthiti 
them,  and  not  uaing  it  in  beholding  and  applying  of  Christ; 
and  the  world,  or  some  particular  canities,  may  insensibly 
creep  in,  and  get  into  the  heart,  and  cost  them  much  pains  ere 
they  can  be  thrust  out  again.  But  when  they  are  daily  reviewing 
those  excellencies  that  are  in  Christ,  which  first  persuaded  theit 
hearts  to  love  Him,  and  are  discovering  still  more  and  more  of 
them.  His  love  will  certainly  grow,  and  will  chase  away  those 
foUies  that  the  world  doats  upon,  as  unworthy  to  be  taken 
notice  of. 

Ver.  9.  But  ye  are  a  chosen  ffeneration,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  much  consolation  and  instruction  to 
Christians,  to  know  their  own  estate,  what  they  are  as  they  are 
Christians.  This  Epistle  is  much  and  often  upon  this  point 
for  both  those  ends ;  that  the  reflecting  upon  thdr  dignities  in 
Christ,  may  uphold  them  with  comfort  under  suffering  for 
Him ;  and  also,  that  it  may  lead  them  in  doing  and  walking  as 
becomes  such  a  condition.  Here  it  hath  been  represented  to  us 
by  a  building,  a  spiritual  temple,  and  by  a  priesthood  con- 
formable to  it. 

The  former  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  testimonies  of 
Scripture  in  the  preceding  verses ;  the  latter  in  this  verse,  in 
which,  though  it  is  not  expressly  cited,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
Apostle  hath  reference  to  Exod.  xix.  6,  6,  where  this  dignity 
oi  priesthood,  together  with  the  other  titles  here  expressed,  is 
ascribed  to  all  the  chosen  people  of  God.  It  is  there  a  promise 
made  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  imder  the  condition  of 
obedience,  and  therefore  it  is  most  fitly  here  appUed  by  the 
Apostle,  to  the  believing  Jews,  to  whom  particularly  he  writes. 

It  is  true,  that  the  external   priesthood  of  the  Law,  is 
abolished  by  the  coming  of  this  great  High  Priest,  Jesus 
Christ  being  the  body  of  all  those  shadows;  but  this  promised ' 
dignity  <^  spiritual  priesthood,  is  so  (ar  trom  bdng  annufled  by 
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Christ,  that  it  is  akogethcr  dependent  on  him,  and  tfaereliiia 
fEdls  in  those  that  reject  Christ,  although  they  be  of  that  natioB 
to  which  this  promise  was  made.  But  it  holds'  gcxtd  in  all,  cf 
all  nations,  that  believe,  and  particularly,  says  the  Apostle,  it 
is  verified  in  you.  You  that  are  believing  Jews,  by  reoeiviBg 
Christ,  receive  withal  this  dignity. 

As  the  Lq;al  priesthood  was  removed  by  Christy's  fulfilling 
all  that  is  prefigured,  so,  he  was  rejected,  by  than  that  weme,  at 
his  coming,  in  possesion  of  that  office :  as  the  standing  of  that 
their  priesthood  was  inconsistent  with  the  revealing  of  Jcmmi 
Christ,  so,  they  who  were  then  in  it,  being  ungodly  men,  their 
carnal  minds  had  a  kind  of  antipathy  against  him.  Thou^ 
they  pretended  themselves  builders  of  the  Church,  and  by 
their  calling  ought  to  have  been  so,  yet,  they  threw  away  the' 
Foundation-stone  that  Grod  had  chosen  and  designed,  and  in 
rejecting  it,  manifested  that  they  themselves  were  rgected  of 
God.  But  on  the  contrary,  you  who  have  laid  your  souls  on 
Christ  by  believing,  have  this  your  choosing  him,  as  a  certain 
evidence  that  God  hath  chosen  you  to  be  his  peculiar  people^ 
yea,  to  be  so  dignified  as  to  be  a  kingly  priesthood^  through 
Christ. 

We  have  here  to  consider,  1.  The  estate  of  Christians,  in 
the  words  that  here  describe  it ;  2.  The  opposition  of  it  to  the 
state  of  unbelievers;  3.  The  end  of  it. 

First.  The  state  of  Christians,  A  chosen  generation.  So, 
in  Psalm  xxiv.  The  Psalmist  there  speaks  first  of  God^s 
universal  sovereignty,  then  of  His  pecuUar  choice.  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  (verse  1,)  but  there  is  a  select  company 
appointed  for  His  holy  mountain^  there  described;  and  the 
description  is  closed  thus.  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that 
seek  him.  Thus,  Deut.  x.  14,  15,  and  Exod.  xix.  5,  whence 
this  passage  is  taken.  For  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  that  nation 
which  is  a  figure  of  the  elect  of  all  nations,  Grod'*s  peculiar , 
beyond  all  others  in  the  world.  As  men  who  have  great 
variety  of  possessions,  yet  have  usually  their  special  delight  in 
some  (me  beyond  all  the  rest^  and  choose  to  reside  most  in  it. 
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and  bestow  most  expense  on  it  to  make  it  pleasant;  so  doth  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth  choose  out  to  Himself  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  a  nimiber  that  are  a  chosen  generation. 

Choosing,  here,  is  the  work  of  effectual  calling,  or  the 
severing  of  believers  from  the  rest ;  for  it  signifies  a  difference 
in  their  present  estate,  as  do  likewise  the  other  words  joined 
with  it.  But  this  election  is  altogether  conformable  to  that  of 
Code's  eternal  decree,  and  is  no  other  than  the  execution  or 
performance  of  it ;  God^s  framing  of  this  His  building,  being 
just  according  to  the  idea  of  it  which  was  in  His  mind  and 
purpose  before  all  time :  it  is  the  drawing  forth  and  investing 
of  those  into  this  Christian,  this  kingly  priesthood,  whose 
names  were  expressly  written  up  for  it  in  the  book  of  life. 

Generation.]  This  imports  them  to  be  of  one  race  or  stock. 
As  the  Israelites,  who  were  by  outward  calling  the  children  of 
God,  were  all  the  seed  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh; 
ao,  they  that  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  children  of  the 
promise  J  Gal.  iv.  28 ;  and  all  of  them  are,  by  their  new  birth, 
one  people  or  generation.  They  are  of  one  nation,  belon^ng 
to  the  same  blessed  land  of  promise,  all  citizens  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  yea,  all  children  of  the  same  family,  whereof  Jesus 
Christ,  the  root  of  Jesse^  is  the  stock,  who  is  the  great  Kingy 
and  the  great  Higlir-priest.  And  thus  they  are  a  royal  priest^ 
hood.  There  is  no  devolving  of  His  royalty  or  priesthood  on 
any  other,  as  it  is  in  Himself;  for  His  proper  dignity  is 
supreme  and  incommunicable,  and  there  is  no  succession  in 
His  order:  He  lives  for  ever,  and  is  priest  for  every  Psal.  ex.  4, 
and  king  for  ever  too,  Psal.  xlv.  6.  But  they  that  are  descended 
frc»n  Him,  do  derive  from  Him,  by  that  new  original,  this  douMe 
dignity,  in  that  way  that  they  are  capable  of  it,  to  be  likewise 
kings  and  priests,  as  He  is  both.  They  are  of  the  seed-royal, 
and  of  the  holy  seed  of  the  priesthood,  inasmuch  as  they  partake 
of  a  new  life  from  Christ  Thus,  in  Rev.  i.  6,  6,  first,  there 
is  His  own  dignity  expressed,  then,  his  dignifying  us:  Who  is 
Himself  the  first  begotten  among  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of 
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the  kings  of  the  earth;  and  then,  it  followsy  Afki  haih  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father. 

A  royal  priesthood^]  That  the  dignity  of  believers  is  expresaed 
by  these  two  together,  by  priesthood  and  royalty ,  teaches  us 
the  worth  and  excellency  of  that  holy  function  taken  pix^ierly, 
and  so,  by  analogy,  the  dignity  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Groqsd^ 
which  Grod  hath  placed  in  his  Church,  instead  of  the  Priest* 
hood  of  the  Law;  for  therefore  doth  this  title  of  sfniitual 
priesthood  fitly    signify  a  great  privilege  and  honour  that 
Christians  are  promoted  to,  and  it  is  joined  with  that  of  king% 
because  the  proper  office  of  priesthood  was  so  honourable. 
Before  it  was  established  in  one  family,  the  chief,  the  first-bom 
of  each  family,  had  a  right  to  this,  as  a  special  honour ;  and 
amongst  the  heathens,  in  some  places,  their  princes  and  greatest 
men,  yea,  their  kings  were  their  priests ;  and  universally,  the 
perf(xining  of  their  holy  things,  was  an  employment  of  great 
honour  and  esteem  amongst  them.     Though  human  amfaitioD 
hath  strained  this  consideration  too  high,  to  the  favouring  and 
founding  of  a  monarchical  prelacy  in  tlie  Christian  world,  yet, 
that  abuse  of  it  ought  not  to  prejudge  us  of  this  due  and  just 
consequence  from  it,  that  the  holy  functions  of  God'*s  house 
have  very  much  honoiur  and  dignity  in  them.   And  the  Apostle, 
we  see,  2  Cor.  iii,  prefers  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Law.     So  then,  they  mistake  much,  who 
think  it  a  disparagement  to  men  that  have  some  advantages  of 
birth  or  wit  more  than  ordinary,  to  bestow  them  thus,  and  who 
judge  the  meanest  persons  and  things  good  enough  for  this 
high  calling.     Surely  this  conceit  cannot  have  place,  but  in  an 
unholy,  irreligious  mind,  that  hath  either  no  thoughts,  or  vay 
mean  thoughts  of  God.     If  they  who  are  called  to  this  holy 
service,  would  themselves  consider  this  aright,  it  would  not 
puff  them  up,  but  humble  them :  comparing  their  own  worth- 
lessness  with  this  great  work,  they  would  wonder  at  Grod^s 
dispensation,   that   should   thus  have    honoured   them.      As 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself,  Ephes,  iii.  8,  Unto  me  who  am 
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less  than  the  lecLst  of  all  saints^  is  this  grace  gtven^  &c.,  so, 
the  more  a  man  rightly  extols  this  his  calling,  the  more  he 
humbles  himself  under  the  weight  of  it ;  and  this  would  make 
him  very  careful  to  walk  more  suitably  to  it  in  eminency  of 
holiness,  for  in  that  consists  its  true  dignity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Kingly  Priesthood  is  the  common 
dignity  of  all  believers :  this  hoiiour  have  aU  the  saints.  They 
are  kings,  have  victory  and  dominion  given  them  over  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  that  held 
them  captive,  and  domineered  over  them  before.  Base,  slavish 
lusts,  not  bom  to  command,  yet  are  the  hard  taskmasters  of 
unrenewed  minds ;  and  there  is  no  true  subduing  of  them,  but 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  may  be  quiet  for 
awhile  in  a  natural  man,  but  they  are  then  but  asleep;  as  soon 
as  they  awake  again,  they  return  to  hurry  and  drive  him  with 
their  wonted  violence.  Now  this  is  the  benefit  of  receiving  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  into  a  man's  heart,  that  it  makes  him  a 
king  himself.  All  the  subjects  of  Christ  are  kings,  not  only 
in  r^ard  of  that  pure  crown  of  glory  they  hope  for,  and  shall 
certainly  attain,  but  in  the  present,  they  have  a  kingdom 
which  is  the  pledge  of  that  other,  overcoming  the  World,  and 
Satan,  and  themselves,  by  the  power  of  faith.  Mens  bona 
regnum  possidet,  A  good  mind  is  a  kingdom  in  itself,  it  is 
true;  but  there  is  no  mind  truly  good,  but  that  wherein 
Christ  dwells.  There  is  not  any  kind  of  spirit  in  the  world, 
so  noble  as  that  spirit  that  is  in  a  Christian,  the  very  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  great  king,  the.  Spirit  of  glory ^  as  our  Apo- 
tle  calls  it  below,  ch.  iv.  This  is  a  sure  way  to  ennoble  the 
basest  and  poorest  among  us.  This  royalty  takes  away  all  at- 
tainders, and  leaves  nothing  of  all  that  is  past  to  be  laid  to  our 
charge,  or  to  dishonour  us. 

Believers  are  not  shut  out  from  God,  as  they  were  before, 
but,  being  in  Christ,  are  brought  near  unto  Him,  and  have 
free  access  to  the  throne  of  His  grace.  Heb.  x.  21,  22.  They 
resemble,  in  their  spiritual  state,  the  Legal  priesthood  very 
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clearly,  1.  In  their  Consecration ;  II.  In  their  Servioe ;  and, 
III.  In  their  Laws  of  Living. 

I.  In  their  Consecration.  The  levitical  priests  were, 
1.  washed ;  therefore  this  is  expressed,  Revel,  i.  5,  He  haJIk 
washed  tcs  in  his  blood,  and  then  follows,  and  hath  made  u$ 
kings  and  priests.  There  would  have  been  no  coining  near 
unto  Grod  in  his  holy  services  as  his  priests,  unless  we  had  been 
cleansed  from  the  guiltiness  and  pollution  of  our  sins.  This^ 
that  pure  and  purifying  Blood  doth ;  and  it  alone.  No  othar 
laver  can  do  it;  no  water  but  that  fountain  opened  for  sin  and 
for  undeannesSf  Zcch.  xiii.  1.  No  blood,  none  of  all  that  blood 
of  Legal  sacrifices,  (Heb.  ix.  12,)  but  only  the  blood  of  ^that 
spotless  Lamb  that  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  John  L 
S9.  So  with  this,  S.  we  have  that  other  ceremony  of  the 
priest^s  consecration,  which  was  by  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by 
washing ;  for  Christ  at  once  ofiered  up  himself  as  our  sacrifice^ 
and  let  out  his  blood  for  our  washing.  With  good  reason  is 
that  prefixed  there.  Revel,  i.  5,  He  hath  loved  t^,  and  then  it 
follows,  washed  lis  in  his  blood.  That  precious  stream  of  his 
heart-blood,  that  flowed  for  our  wasliing,  told  clearly  that  it 
was  a  heart  full  of  unspeakable  love  that  was  the  source  of  it. 
3.  There  is  anointing,  namely,  tlie  graces  of  the  Spirit,  con- 
ferred upon  believers,  flowing  unto  them  from  Christ.  For  it 
is  of  His  fulness  that  we  all  receive  grace  for  grace;  (John  i. 
16,)  and  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  says,  (2  Cor.  i.  16,)  that  we 
are  established  and  anointed  in  Christ.  It  was  poured  on 
Him  as  our  head,  and  runs  down  from  Him  unto  us ;  He  the 
Christ,  and  we  Christians,  as  partakers  of  his  anointing.  The 
consecrating  oil  of  the  priests,  was  made  of  the  richest  oint- 
ments and  spices,  to  shew  the  preciousness  of  the  graces  of 
God''s  Spirit,  which  are  bestowed  on  these  spiritual  priests ; 
and  as  that  holy  oil  was  not  for  conunon  use,  nor  for  any  other 
persons  to  be  anointed  withal,  save  the  priests  only,  so  is  the 
Spirit  of  grace  a  peculiar  gift  to  believers.  Others  might  have 
costly  ointments  amongst  the  Jews,  but  none  of  that  s^mc  sort 
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with  the  consecration-oil.  Natural  men  may  have  very  great 
gifts  of  judgment,  and  learning,  and  eloquence,  and  moral 
virtues,  but  they  have  none  of  this  precious  oil,  namely,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  communicated  to  them ;  no,  all  their  endow* 
ments  are  but  common  and  profane.  That  holy  oil  signified 
particularly,  eminency  of  light  and  knowledge  in  the  priests ; 
therefore,  in  Christians  there  must  be  light.  They  that  are 
grossly  ignorant  of  spiritual  things  are  surely  not  of  this  order ; 
this  anointing  is  said  to  teach  us  all  things,  1  John  ii.  £7.  That 
holy  oil  was  of  a  most  fragrant  sweet  smell,  by  reason  of  its 
precious  composition;  but  much  more  sweet  is  the  smell  of  that 
Spirit  wherewith  believers  are  anointed,  those  several  odorife- 
rous graces,  which  are  the  ingredients  of  their  anointing  oil, 
that  heavenly-mindedness,  and  meekness,  and  patience,  and 
humility,  and  the  rest,  that  diffuse  a  pleasant  scent  into  the 
places  and  societies  where  they  come ;  their  words,  their  ac- 
tions, and  their  deportment  smelling  sweet  of  them.  4.  The 
garments  wherein  the  priests  were  inaugurate,  and  which  they 
were  after  to  wear  in  their  services,  are  outshined  by  that  purity 
and  holiness  wherewith  all  the  Saints  are  adorned ;  but  still 
more  by  that  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  those  pure  robes 
that  are  put  upon  them,  wherein  they  appear  before  the  Lord, 
and  are  accepted  in  His  sight.  These  priests  are  indeed  clothed 
with  righteousness,  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Psal. 
cxxxii.  9.  5.  The  priests  were  to  have  the  offerings  put  into 
their  hands ;  from  thence,  filling  of  the  hand,  signifies  conse- 
crating to  the  priesthood.  And  thus  doth  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  consecrator  of  these  priests,  put  into  their  hands,  by  his 
Spirit,  the  offerings  they  are  to  present  unto  Grod.  He  furnishes 
them  with  prayers,  and  praises,  and  all  other  oblations,  that 
are  to  be  offered  by  them ;  he  gives  them  themselves,  which 
they  are  to  offer  a  living  sacrifice,  rescuing  them  from  the  usurped 
possession  of  Satan  and  sin. 

II.  Let  us  consider  their  Services,  which  were  divers.  To 
name  the  chief,  1.  They  had  charge  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
vessels  of  it,  and  the  lights,  and  were  to  keep  the  lamps  burning 
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Thus  the  heart  of  every  Christian  is  made  a  temple  to  the  Holy 
GHiOBt,  and  he  himself,  as  a  priest  consecrated  unto  God^  is  to 
keep  it  diligently,  and  the  furniture  of  Divine  Grace  in  it ;  to 
have  the  light  of  spiritual  knowledge  within  him,  and  to  nou* 
riflh  it  by  drawing  continually  new  supplies  from  Jesus  Christ 
SL  The  priests  were  to  bless  the  people.     And  truly  it  is  this 
spiritual  priesthood,  the  Elect j  that  procure  blessings  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  particularly  on  the  places  where  they  live. 
They  are  daily  to  offer  the  incense  of  prayer,  and  other  spiritual 
sacrifices  unto  God,  as  the  Apostle  expresseth  it  above,  verse 
6,  not  to  neglect  those  holy  exercises  together  or  apart.     And 
as  the  priests  offered  it  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
peojde,  so  Christians  are  to  extend  their  prayers,  and  to  entreat 
the  blessings  of  God  for  others,  especially  for  the  public  estate 
of  the  Church.     As  the  Lord^s  priests,  they  are  to  ofler  up 
those  praises  to  God,  that  are  His  due  from  theother  creatures^ 
which  praise  Him  indeed,  yet  cannot  do  it  after  the  manner  in 
which  these  priests  do;  therefore  they  are  to  oflfer  as  it  were 
their  sacrifices  for  them,  as  the  priests  did  for  the  people.    And 
because  the  most  of  men  neglect  to  do  this,  and  cannot  do  it 
indeed  because  they  are  unholy,  and  are  not  of  this  priesthood, 
therefore  should  they  be  so  much  the  more  careful  of  it,  and 
diligent  in  it.     How  few  of  those,  whom  the  Heavens  call  to 
by  their  light  and   revolution  that  they  enjoy,   do  ofler  that 
sacrifice  which  becomes  them,  by  acknowledging  the  glory  of 
God  which  the  Heavens  declare  !     This,  therefore,   is  as  it 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  these  priests,  namely,  the  godly, 
to  do. 

III.  Let  us  consider  their  course  of  life.  We  shall  find 
rules  given  to  the  legal  priests,  stricter  than  to  others,  of  avoid- 
ing legal  pollutions,  &c.  And  from  these,  this  spiritual  priest- 
hood must  learn  an  exact,  holy  conversation,  keeping  themselves 
from  the  pollutions  of  the  world  ;  as  here  it  follows :  A  holy 
nation^  and  that  of  necessity ;  if  a  priesthood,  then  holy.  They 
are  purchased  indeed  to  be  a  peculiar  treasure  to  God,  (Exod. 
xix.  5,)  purchased  at  a  very  high  rate.      He  spared  not  His 
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only  Son,  nor  did  the  Son  spare  himself:  so  that  these  priests 
ought  to  he  the  Lord^s  peculiar  portion.  AU  believers  are  His 
clergy ;  and  as  they  are  His  portion,  so  He  is  theirs.  The 
priests  had  no  assigned  inheritance  among  their  brethren,  and 
the  reason  is  added,  for  the  Lord  is  their  portion ;  and  truly 
so  they  needed  not  envy  any  of  the  rest,  they  had  the  choicest 
of  all,  the  Lord  of  all.  Whatsoever  a  Christian  possesses  in 
the  world,  yet,  being  of  this  spiritual  priesthood,  he  is  o^  ty*  A^ 
passed  it  not^  (1  Cor.  vii.  30,)  lays  little  account  on  it  That 
which  his  mind  is  set  upon,  is,  how  he  may  enjoy  Grod,  and 
find  clear  assurance  that  he  hath  Him  for  his  portion. 

It  is  not  so  mean  a  thing  to  be  a  Christian  as  we  think  ;  it 
is  a  holy,  an  honourable,  a  happy  state.  Few  of  us  can  esteem 
it,  or  do  labour  to  find  it  so.  No,  we  know  not  these  things, 
our  hearts  are  not  on  them,  to  make  this  dignity  and  happiness 
sure  to  our  souls.  Where  is  that  true  greatness  of  mind,  and 
that  holiness  to  be  found,  that  become  those  who  are  kings  and 
priests  unto  Grod  ?  that  contempt  of  earthly  things,  and  minding 
of  Heaven  that  should  be  in  such  ?  But  surely,  as  many 
as  find  themselves  indeed  partakers  of  these  dignities,  will 
study  to  live  agreeably  to  them,  and  will  not  fail  to  love 
that  Lord  Jesus  who  hath  purchased  all  this  for  them,  and 
exalted  them  to  it ;  yea,  humbled  himself  to  exalt  them. 

Now,  as  to  the  Opposition  of  the  estate  of  Christians  to  that 
of  unbelievers.  We  best  discern,  and  are  most  sensible  of  the 
evil  or  good  of  things  by  comparison.  In  respect  of  outward 
condition,  how  many  be  there  that  are  vexing  themselves  with 
causeless  murmurings  and  discontents,  who,  if  they  would  look 
upon  the  many  in  the  world  that  are  in  a  far  meaner  condition 
than  they,  would  be  cured  of  that  evil !  It  would  make  them 
not  only  content,  but  dieerful  and  thankful.  But  the  difference 
here  expressed,  is  far  greater  and  more  considerable  than  any 
that  can  be  in  outward  things.  Though  the  estate  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  very  excellent  and  precious,  and,  when  rightly  valued, 
hath  enough  in  itself  to  commend  it,  yet  it  doth  and  ought  to 
ndaeoureste^n  of  it  the  higher,  when  we  compare  it  both  with 
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the  misery  of  our  former  condition,  and  with  the  ocntiniiiiig 
misery  of  those  that  abide  still,  and  are  left  to  perish  in  that 
wofvl  estate.  We  have  here  both  these  parallels.  The  h^ 
piness  and  dignity  to  which  they  are  diosen  and  called,  is 
opposed  to  the  rejection  and  misery  of  them  that  ooDtimie 
unbelievers,  and  rejecters  of  Christ. 

Not  only  natural  men,  but  even  they  that  have  a  spiritual 
life  in  them,  when  they  forget  themselves,  are  subject  to  look 
upon  the  things  that  are  before  them  with  a  natural  eye,  and  to 
think  hardly,  or  at  least  doubtfully,  concerning  God^s  dispemar 
tions,  beholding  the  flourishing  and  prosperities  of  the  ungodly, 
together  with  their  own  sufferings  and  distresses^  Thus,  PmL 
Ixxxiii.  But  when  they  turn  the  other  side  of  the  medal,  and 
view  them  with  a  right  eye,  and  by  a  true  light,  they  are  no 
longer  abused  with  those  appearances.  Wh«i  they  consider 
unbelievers  as  strangers^  yea,  enemies  to  God,  and  slaves  to 
Satan,  held  fast  in  the  chains  of  their  own  impenitency  and 
unbelief,  and  by  these  bound  over  to  eternal  death,  and  then, 
see  themselves  called  to  the  liberties  and  dignities  of  the  Sons 
of  God,  partakers  of  the  honour  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  on 
whom  they  have  believed,  made  by  him  kings  and  priests  unto 
God  the  Father^  then,  surely  they  have  other  thoughts.  It 
makes  them  no  more  envy,  but  pity  the  ungodly,  and  account 
all  their  pomp,  and  all  their  possessions,  what  they  are  in- 
deed, no  other  than  a  glistening  misery,  and  account  themsdves 
happy  in  all  estates.  It  makes  them  say  with  David,  The  lines 
have  fallen  to  me  in  a  pleasant  place^  I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 
It  makes  them  digest  all  their  sufferings  and  disgraces  with 
patience,  yea,  with  joy,  and  think  more  of  praising  than  com- 
plaining, more  of  shewing  forth  His  honour  who  hath  so  ho- 
noured them ;  especially,  when  they  consider  the  freeness  of 
His  grace,  that  it  was  that  alone  which  made  the  difference, 
calling  them  altogether  undeservedly  from  that  same  darkness 
and  misery  in  which  unbelievers  are  deservedly  left. 

Now  the  Third  thing  here  to  Ije  spoken  to,  is,  the  End  of  their 
calling,  to  shew  forth  His  praise^  &c.    And  that  we  may  tlie 
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Hiore  prize  the  reasonableness  of  that  happy  estate  to  which 
God  hath  exalted  them,  it  is  expressed  in  other  terms ;  whidi 
therefore  we  will  first  consider,  and  then  the  end. 

To  magnify  the  grace  of  Grod  the  more,  we  have  here,  1. 
Both  the  terms  of  this  motion  or  change, — -from  whence  and  to 
what  it  is;  2.  The  principle  of  it,  the  calling  of  Grod. 

1.  For  the  terms  of  this  motion :  From  darkness.  There 
18  nothing  more  usual,  not  only  in  Divine,  but  in  human 
writings,  than  to  borrow  outward  sensible  things,  to  express 
tilings  intellectual;  and  amongst  such  expressions  there  is 
none  more  frequent  than  that  of  light  and  darkness  trans- 
ferred, to  signify  the  good  and  the  evil  estate  of  man,  as 
sometimes  for  his  outward  prosperity  or  adversity,  but  espe- 
cdally  for  things  proper  to  his  mind.  The  mind  is  called 
lighty  because  the  seat  of  truth,  and  truth  is  most  fitly 
called  lighty  being  the  chief  beauty  and  ornament  of  the 
niti<»ial  world,  as  light  is  of  the  visible.  And  as  the  light, 
because  of  that  its  beauty,  is  a  thing  very  refreshing  and 
comfortable  to  them  that  behcdd  it,  (as  Solomon  says.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  sun,)  so  is  truth  a  most 
deligthful  thing  to  the  soul  that  rightly  apprehends  it. 

This  may  help  us  to  conceive  of  the  spiritual  sense  in 
which  it  is  here  taken.  The  estate  of  lost  mankind  is  indeed 
nothing  but  darkness,  being  destitute  of  all  spiritual  truth  and 
comfort,  and  tending  to  utter  and  everlasting  darkness. 

And  it  is  so,  because  by  sin  the  soul  is  separate  from 
God,  who  is  the  first  and  highest  light,  the  primitive  truth. 
As  He  is  light  in  himself,  (as  the  Apostle  St.  John  tells  us, 
God  is  lighty  and  in  Him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,  express- 
ing the  exceUency  and  purity  of  his  nature,)  so  He  is  light 
relatively  to  the  soul  of  man :  The  Lord  is  my  light,  says 
David,  Psalm  xxvii.  I. 

And  the  soul  being  made  capable  of  Divine  light,  cannot  be 
happy  without  it.  Give  it  what  other  light  you  will,  still  it  is 
in  darkness,  so  long  as  it  is  without  God,  He  being  the  peculiar 

Vol.  I.  ^ 
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lig^t  and  life  of  the  soUl.  And  as  tnith  b  tudted  Hrhh  tii» 
stnil  in  apprdiending  it,  and  light  with  the  yitift  freuhy,  §a, 
in  order  that  the  toul  may  have  (skid  «B  its  Hght,  it  mtiat  rf 
neceadl^  be  fai  unkil  irith  God.  Vow  dn  hath  hroken  that 
unions  and  m  cut  off  tfie  soul  from  its  light,  and  plunged  it 
into  spiritual  darkness. 

Heiioe  all  that  eonfusion  and  disurd^  in  the  soul,  irhich  is 
ienrer  the  oomfiiiEmicm  of  darkness:— ^Tbftv  paboka^  as  it  iras  at 
flrst^  tv^ien  darknesi  iMs  on  tk»  fiu»  t>f  the  de&p^  Gen.  L  ft 
Blemg  ignorant  of  God  and  of  oUrsehreS,  it  fblkr#8  ihAt  we  lovi 
not  God,  because  we  kMu>  himnot;  yeis,  (though  w^ddnkit 
A  hard  word,)  We  are  haters  of  God ;  for  not  only  dodi  onr  dub 
neMim|lart  ignoMieeof  Hiin,  but  fin  enmity  t6  Hiin^  becsuse 
He  is  l^t,  and  we  are  darkness.    And  behig  ignotant  of  bCnv 
sdves,  not  seeing  our  own  idleness,  because  we  are  in  Ihi^ 
dark,  we  are  ]pleased  with  liurselTes,  and  halting  left  Ood^  do 
Idte  oursdives  instead  of  God.    Henoe  arise  all  the  wickiiluisiLa 
of  our  hearts  and  lives,  l^hidi  are  no  othei*  thail,  instead  of 
obeying  and  pleasing  God,  a  oontinuid  sacrificing  to  tlioBe  GU- 
hilim^  those  base  dunghiU-gods,  our  own  lusts.    For  this,  the 
Apostle  Paul  gives  us  the  root  of  all  evil  dispositions,   *  Tim. 
iii.  2 ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  lovers  of  themselves^  th«efore 
covetouSy  boasters  J  proud^  &c.,  and  lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  of  God.  And  this  self-love  cannot  subsist  without  gross  ig- 
norance,  by  which  our  minds  are  so  darkened  that  we  cannot 
withal  see  what  we  are ;  for  if  we  did,  it  were  not  possible  but 
we  should  be  far  of  another  mind,  very  far  out  of  loving  and 
liking  with  ourselves.     Thus  our  souls  being  filled  with  dark- 
ness, are  likewise  full  of  uncleanness,  as  that  goes  along  too  with 
darkness ;  they  are  not  only  dark  as  dungeons,  but  withal  filthy 
as  dungeons  use  to  be.     So,  Ephes.  iv.  18,  Understandings 
darkened^  alienated  from  the  life  of  God ;  and  therefore,  it  is 
added,  ver.  19,  they  give  themselves  aver  unto  lasciviousnessj 
to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness.     Again,  in  this  state 
they  have  no  light  of  solid  comfort.     Our  great  comf(»l  here. 
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]g  not  in  any  thing  present^  but  in  hqpei  now,  bang  mlA% 

Otf^  Christy  and  without  God^  we  are  without  hope.    Ephe^ 

siaasii.  IS. 

And  as  the  estate  from  whoiee  w6  afe  tailed  by  gi^aeei  is 

worthily  caUed  darkness^  so)  that  to  whidi  it  edls  us^  desdrvte  ift 

well  the  name  of  light.    Christy  lik^se^  Wh6  c$am0  to  wtirk  ddt 

deliverance,  is  frequently  so  caUed  in  8eripti£re ;  aa  John  ii  0| 

that  was  the  true  light,  and  elsewhere ;  iM  only  in  cegatd  df 

his  own  nature  being  Grod  ecjilal  with  th^  Fitth^,  and  tbei^re 

light,  as  he  is  God  of  God^  and  therefctr^  Light  of  Light  (  bill 

rdatiTely  to  men,  as  John  i.  4^  That  life  wUt^  the  tight  of  mem 

SO)  he  is  styled  The  Word^  add  the  Witdom  of  the  Father^  mi 

only  in  r^drd  of  his  olvn  knowledge^  but  as  i^eididg.Hkii 

unto  us.  See  John  i.  18^  and  1  Cor.  i.  18^  compared  widi  t.  8R 

And  he  is  styled  by  Maladli,  (ch.  iv.  y^.  S.)  Th6  Smn  of 

Righteousness.    Now,  the  sun  is  not  only  iiluminovis  body^  but 

a  luminary,  giving  light  unto  the  wcnrld.    Gen.  1.  10. 

He  is  our  lights  opposed  to  all  kind  of  darknfess^    H^  ii  m^ 

ill  opposition  to  the  dark  shadows  of  the  eer^mdnid  kw^  wMdi 

possibly  are  here  meant,  as  part  of  that  dai>kness  fitab  whictt 

the  Aix)6tle  writes  that  these  Jews  were  deUtered  also  by  the 

knowledge  of  Christ :  when  he  came,  the  day  hrokts  dfttf  M# 

shadows  flew  aiwa^.    He  is  oilr  Uj^t,  as  op{kMed  UkihlHi^  td 

the  darkness  df  the  O^tile  superstitions  and  id(datHei;  tlfiVi^ 

fore  these  two  are  joined  by  old  Simeon,  A  light  to  Uj^sH 

the  Geniilesj  and  the  glory  of  his  p^ple   Istudf    ImM 

ii.  84.    And  to  aU  who  believe  among  either,  be  is  U^  iiB 

opposed  to  the  ignorabee,  slavery,  and  misery,  of  theb*  na^fld 

estate,  teaching  them  by  his  Spirit  the  things  of  €h)d|  and  Wn* 

uniting  them  with  God,  who  is  the  light  of  the  sbul.     /  afH^ 

says  he,  [the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  foUoweth  tne  shall 

not  walk  in  darkness.    John  viii.  IS. 

And  it  is  that  mysterious  union  of  the  soiil  with  God  ih 

Christ,  which  a  natural  man  so  little  understands,  that  is  the 

cause  of  all  that  spiritual  light  of  grace,  that  a  believer  does  eti- 

joy.    There  is  no  right  knowledge  of  God,  to  maii  once  fidlen 

R  8 
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frtm  itjbut  in  his  Son;  no  comfort  in  beholding  iGk)d,but  through 
Him ;  nothing  but  just  anger  and  wrath  to  loe  seen  in  God^s 
looks,  but  through  Him,  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased.  The 
Gospel  shews  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  dory  of 
Gody  but  it  is  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  2.  Cor.  iv.  6. 
Therefore,  the  kingdom  of  light,  as  opposed  to  that  of  daifc> 
ness,  is  called  The  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son^  or,  the  Son  of 
his  love.    CoL  i.  18. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  light  and  knowledge  flows  finom  Jesos 
Christ  into  the  souls  of  believers,  that  acquaints  them  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
known.  And  this  spuit  of  knowledge  is  withal  a  spirit  of  holu 
ness  :  for  purity  and  holiness  are  likewise  signified  by  this  light. 
He  removed  that  huge  dark  body  of  sin  that  was  betwixt  us 
and  the  Father,  and  eclipsed  Ilim  from  us.  The  light  of  his 
countenance  sanctifieth  by  truth ;  it  is  a  light  that  hath  heat 
with  it,  and  hath  influence  upon  the  afiections,  warms  them  to- 
wards Grod  and  Divine  things.  This  darkness  here,  is  indeed 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  they  that  are  without  Christ,  are  said, 
till  he  visit  them,  fo  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  deaths 
Luke  i.  79 ;  so,  this  Light  is  life,  John.  i.  4;  it  doth  enlighten 
and  enliven,  begets  new  actions  and  motions  in  the  soul.  The 
r%ht  notion  that  a  man  hath  of  things  as  they  are,  works  upon 
him,  and  stirs  him  accordingly ;  thus  this  light  discovers  a  man 
to  himself,  and  lets  him  see  his  own  natural  filthiness,  makes 
him  loath  himself,  and  fly  from  himself, — ^run  out  of  himself. 
And  the  excellency  he  sees  in  Grod  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
by  this  new  light,  inflames  his  heart  with  their  love,  fills  him 
with  estimation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  makes  the  world,  and 
all  things  in  it  that  he  esteemed  before,  base  and  mean  in  his 
eyes.  Then  from  this  light  arise  spiritual  joy  and  coniforty 
which  are  frequently  signified  by  this  expression,  as  in  that 
verse  of  the  Psalmist,  (the  latter  clause  expounds  the  former,) 
Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  joy  for  the  upright  in 
heart.  Psal.  xcvii.  11.  As  this  ki?igdom  of  God's  dear  Son 
that  is,  this  kingdom  of  light,  hath  righteousness  in  it,  so,  it 
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hath  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rom.  xiv*  17.  It  is  a 
false  prejudice  the  world  hath  taken  up  against  religion  that 
it  is  a  sour  melancholy  thing :  there  is  no  truly  lightsome  com* 
fortable  life  but  it.  All  others,  have  they  what  they  will,  live 
in  darkness ;  and  is  not  that  truly  sad  and  comfortless?  Would 
you  think  it  a  pleasant  life,  though  you  had  fine  clothes,  and 
good  diet,  never  to  see  the  sun,  but  still  to  be  kept  in  a  dungeon 
with  them  ?  Thus  are  they  who  live  in  worldly  honour  and 
plenty,  but  still  without  Grod ;  they  are  in  continual  darkness 
with  all  their  enjoyments. 

It  is  true    the  light  of  believers  is  not  here  perfect,  and 
therefore  neither  is  their  joy  perfect ;  it  is  sometimes  over* 
clouded ;  but  the  comfort  is  this,  that  it  is  an  everlasting  light, 
it  shall  never  go  out  in  darkness,  as  it  is  said  in  Job  xviii.  5, 
the  light  of  the  wicked  shall ;  and  it  shall  within  awhile  be 
perfected ;  there  is  a  bright  morning  without  a  cloud  that  shall 
arise.     The  Saints  have  not  only  light  to  lead  them  in  their 
journey,  but  much  purer  light  at  home,  an  inheritance  in  light. 
Col.  i.  12.  The  land  where  their  inheritance  lieth,  is  full  of  light, 
and  their  inheritance  itself  is  light ;  for  the  vision  of  God  for 
ever,  is  that  inheritance.     That  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun, 
nor  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  doth 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  Rev.  xxi.  ^. 
As  we  said,  that  Increated  Light  is  the  happiness  of  the  soul, 
the  beginnings  of  it  are  our  happiness  begun;  they  are  beams 
of  it  sent  from  above,  to  lead  us  to  the  fountain  and  fulness  of 
it.     fVith  Thee,  says  David,  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in 
Thy  light  shall  we  see  light.     Psal.  xxxvi.  9* 

There  are  two  things  spoken  of  this  Light,  to  commend  it^— 
His  marvellous  light ;  that  it  is  after  a  peculiar  manner  God^s^ 
and  then,  that  it  is  marvellous. 

All  light  is  from  Him,  the  light  is  sense,  and  that  of  reason; 
therefore  He  is  called  the  Father  of  lights.  Jam.  i.  17.  But 
this  light  of  grace  is  after  a  peculiar  manner  His,  being  a  %ht 
above  the  reach  of  nature,  infused  into  the  soul  in  a  superna- 
tural way,  the  light  of  the  elect  world^  where  God  specially  and 
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graciously  resides.  Natural  men  may  know  very  much  in 
natural  things,  and,  it  may  be,  may  know  much  in  supematuiml 
things,  after  a  natural  manner.  They  may  be  full  oi  sdux)!- 
4|vinity,  and  be  able  to  discourse  of  God  and  his  Son  Christ, 
^nd  the  mystery  of  redemption,  ^c,  and  yet,  th^  want  tlm 
peculiar  light,  by  which  Christ  is  made  known  to  beHeven. 
They  may  speak  of  him,  but  it  is  in  the  dark ;  th^  see  him 
not,  and  therefore  they  love  him  not.  The  light  they  have,  k 
as  the  light  of  some  things  that  shine  only  in  the  night,  a  ccU 
glow-worm-light  that  hath  no  heat  with  it  at  all.  Whereas  a 
soul  that  hath  some  of  this  light,  Gtxl's  peculiar  light,  eom« 
I)l^nicated  to  it,  sees  Jesus  Christ,  and  loves  and  delights  ki 
l)im,  and  wfilks  wfth  him.  A  little  of  this  light  is  worth  a  great 
d^al,  yea,  n^or^  worth  than  all  that  o^er  ecHnnum,  speculative, 
im^  dispoursipg  knowledge  that  the  greatest  doctors  can  attain 
untp.  It  is  of  a  more  excellent  kind  and  original ;  it  is  from 
^eaven,  and  you  know  that  one  beam  of  the  sun  is  of  more  wartih 
thyan  the  light  of  t^n  thousand  torches  together.  It  is  a  pure^ 
undecaying,  heavenly  light,  whereas  the  other  is  gross  and 
earthly,  (be  it  never  so  great,)  and  lasts  but  awhile.  Let  us 
not  therefore  think  it  incredible,  that  a  poor  unlettered  Chris- 
t^9xx  may  know  more  of  God  in  the  best  kind  of  knowledge,  than 
any  the  wisest  and  most  learned  natural  man  can  do ;  for  the 
one  knows  God  only  by  nian'^s  light,  the  other  knows  Him  by 
His  own  light,  and  that  is  the  only  right  knowledge.  As  the 
sun  cannot  be  seen  but  by  its  own  light,  so,  neither  can  Gkid 
be  savingly  known,  but  by  His  own  revealing. 

Now  this  light  being  so  peculiarly  GocPsy  no  wonder  if  it  be 
marvellous.  The  common  light  of  the  world  is  so,  though, 
because  of  its  commonness,  we  think  not  so  of  it.  The  Lord 
is  marvellous  in  wisdom,  and  in  power  in  all  His  works  ct  crea- 
i^ion  and  providence ;  but  above  all,  in  the  workings  ot  His 
grac(s.  This  light  is  unknown  to  the  world,  and  so  marvellous 
in  the  rareness  of  beholding  it,  that  there  be  but  a  few  that  par- 
take of  it.  And  to  them  that  see,  it  is  marvellous ;  because  in 
it  they  see  so  many  excellent  things  that  they  knew  not  before : 
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as  if  a  man  were  bom  and  brought  up,  till  he  came  to  the  years 
of  ufiderstanding,  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  had  never  seen  Ughf, 
and  were  brought  f(»rth  on  a  sudden ;  or,  not  to  need  that  ima- 
gination, take  the  man  that  was  bom  blind,  at  his  first  sight, 
after  Christ  had  cured  him, — nfhat  wonder  think  we,  would 
aeize  upon  him)  to  behold  on  a  sudden  the  beauty  of  this  visi- 
ble world,  especially  of  that  sun,  and  that  light  that  makes  it 
both  visible  and  beautiful !  But  much  mor^  matter  of  adm}- 
imtion  is  there  in  thisf  light,  to  the  souj  that  is  bropgfat  newly 
from  the  darkness  of  corrupt  nature  !  Such  persons  see  as  it 
w^re  a  new  world,  and  in  it  such  wonders  of  the  rich  grace  and 
love  of  Ood,  such  matchless  worth  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  that  thdr  souls  are  filled  with  admiration.  And 
if  this  light  ol  grace  be  so  marveUom,  how  much  more  marv^ 
lous  shall  the  light  of  glory  be  in  which  it  ends ! 

Hence,  1.  Learn  to  esteem  highly  of  the  Goqsel,  in  whUJi 
this  li^t  shines  unto  us :  the  Apostle  calls  it,  therefete.  The 
glori&us  Gospel,  S  Cor.  iv.  4.  Surdy  we  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  c^  it,  but  of  oursehres,  that  we  are  so  unlike  it. 

%  Think  not,  you  who  are  grossly  ignorant  at  Gbd,  and  his 
Son  Christ,  and  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  that  you  have  any 
perticm  as  yet  in  His  grace;  for  the  first  character  ot  His 
renewed  image  in  the  soul,  as  it  was  His  first  work  in  the 
material  wcnrld,  is  light.  What  avails  it  us  to  Hve  in  the  nooii- 
day  light  of  the  Gh)spel,  if  our  heavts  be  still  diut  against  it, 
and  so  widiin,  we  be  nothing  but  diurkness  ?— as  a  house  Aat 
is  close  shut  up,  and  hath  po  entry  £ov  U^^  though  it  is  day 
without,  still  it  is  night  within. 

8.  Consider  your  ddfight  in  the  wcNrks  ct  darkness,  and  be 
afraid  of  that  great  oondannation,  This  is  the  condemnation 
of  the  world,  that  light  is  come  into  ity  and  men  love  darkm 
ness  rather  than  light.    John  iii.  19. 

4.  You  that  are  indeed  partakes  of  this  happy  change,  let 
jcfux  hearts  be  habitations  of  light  Have  no  feUotoship  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them. 
£ph.  V.  11.    Stu4y  moA  to  increase  in  qpiiituai  ligiU  and 
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knowledge,  and  withal  in  holiness  and  obedience :  if  your  light 
be  this  light  of  God,  truly  spiritual  light,  these  will  accompany 
it  Consider  the  rich  love  of  Grod,  and  account  His  light 
marveUouSy  as  in  itself,  so  in  this  respect,  that  He  hath  be- 
stowed it  on  you.  And  seeing  you  were  once  dcxrknesSj  but 
now  are  light  in  the  Lord,  I  beseedi  you,— nay  the  Apoetle, 
and  in  him  the  Spirit  of  Grod  beseeches  you,  Walk  as  chiUbren 
of  the  light.     Ejdi.  v.  8. 

But,  to  proceed  to  speak  to  the  other  parts  of  this  verse,  at 
to  the  Principle  of  this  change,  the  calling  of  God. 

It  is  known  and  confessed  to  be  a  chief  point  of  wisdom  in 
a  man,  to  consider  what  he  is,  from  whom  he  hath  that  his 
being,  and  to  what  end.  When  a  Christian  hath  thought  on 
this  in  his  natural  being,  as  he  is  a  man,  he  hath  the  same  to 
consider  over  again  of  his  spiritual  being,  as  he  is  a  Chiistian^ 
and  so  a  new  creature.  And  in  thjs  notion,  all  the  three  are 
very  clearly  represented  to  him  in  these  words,  1.  What  he  i% 
firsts  by  these  titles  of  dignity  in  the  first  words  of  this  verse ; 
and  again,  by  an  estate  of  light  in  the  last  clause  of  it.  S. 
Whence  a  Christian  hath  this  excellent  being,  is  very  clearly 
expressed  here.  He  hath  called  you.  That  God  who  is  the 
author  of  all  kind  of  being,  hath  given  you  this,  called  you 
from  darkness  to  His  marvelloits  light.  If  you  be  a  chosen 
generation,  it  is  He  that  hath  chosen  you,  (eh.  i.  v.  %)  If 
you  be  a  royai  priesthood,  you  know  that  it  is  He  that  hath 
anointed  you.  If  a  holy  nation.  He  hath  sanctified  you. 
(John  xvii.  17.)  If  a  pecidiar  or  purchased  people,  it  is  He 
that  hath  bought  you.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  All  are  included  in 
this  calling,  and  they  are  all  one  thing.  3.  To  what  end^  to 
shew  forth  His  praises.  Of  the  first  of  these,  in  all  the  several 
expressions  of  it,  we  have  spoken  before ;  now  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  other  two. 

He  hath  called  you,]  Those  who  live  in  the  society,  and 
profess  the  faith  of  Christians,  are  called  unto  light,  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  that  shines  in  the  Church  of  God.  Now,  this  is 
no  small  favour  and  privilege,  while  many  people  are  left  in 
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darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  deaths  to  have  this  light  arise 
upon  us»  and  to  be  in  the  r^on  of  it,  the  Church,  the  Goshen 
of  the  world ;  for  by  this  outward  light  we  are  invited  to  this 
happy  state  of  saving  inward  light,  and  the  former  is  here  to 
be  understood  as  the  means  of  the  latter.  These  Jews  who 
were  called  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  whom 
our  Apostle  writes,  were  even  in  that  respect  called  unto  a 
light  hidden  from  the  rest  of  their  nation,  and  from  many  other 
nations  in  the  world :  but  because  the  Apostle  doth  undoubtedly 
describe  here  the  lively  spiritual  state  of  true  believers,  there* 
fore  this  Calling  doth  further  import  the  effectual  work  of 
conversion,  making  the  daylight  of  salvation,  not  only  without^ 
but  within  them,  the  day-star  to  arise  in  their  hearts,  as  he 
speaks,  2  £ph.  i.  19.  When  the  sun  is  arisen,  yet  if  a  man 
be  l3ring  fast  in  a  dark  prison,  and  in  a  deep  sleep  too,  it  is 
not  day  to  him ;  he  is  not  called  to  light,  till  some  one  open 
the  doors,  and  awake  him,  and  bring  him  forth  to  it  This 
Grod  doth,  in  the  calling  here  meant.  That  which  is  here 
termed.  Calling,  in  regard  of  the  way  of  Grod''s  working  with 
the  soul,  is,  in  r^ard  of  the  power  of  it,  called  a  rescuing  and 
bringing  forth  of  the  soul :  so  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
it,  CoL  i.  13.  Delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
translated  to  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.  That  delivering 
and  translating,  is  this  calling ;  and  it  is  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  a  forcible  power,  that  detains  the  soul  captive.  As 
there  are  chains  of  eternal  darkness  upon  damned  spirits,  which 
shall  never  be  taken  off,  wherein  they  are  said  to  be  reserved 
to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  so,  there  are  chains  of 
spiritual  darkness  upon  the  unconverted  soul,  that  can  be 
taken  off  by  no  other  hand  but  the  powerful  hand  of  Gk)d. 
He  calls  the  sinner  to  come  forth,  and  withal  causes  by  the 
power  of  that  His  voice,  the  bolts  and  fetters  to  fall  off,  and 
enables  the  soul  to  come  forth  into  the  light.  It  is  an  operative 
word  that  effects  what  It  bids,  as  that  in  the  creaticm.  He  said. 
Let  there  be  light,  and  it  was  light,  to  which  the  Apostle  hath 
reference,  2  Cor.  iv«  6,  when  he  says,  God^  who  commanded 
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tke  light  to  shine  tmt  of  darknesi,  hath  shined  into  y&m 
hearts.    Grod  calls  man.    He  works  with  him  indeed  as  with  a 
reasonable  creature,  but  surely,  He  Hkewise  works  as  Himself) 
as  an  Almighty  Creator.     He  w(»ks  strongly,  and  sweetly, 
with  an  Almighty  easiness.    One  man  may  call  another  to  tUs 
Ught,  and  if  there  be  no  more,  he  may  call  kmg  enough  to  no 
purpose ;  as  they  tell  of  Mahomet^s  miracle  that  misgaTe^— -he 
called  a  mountain  to  oome  to  him,  but  it  stirred  not    But  His 
call  that  shakes  and  removes  the  mountains,  dodi  in  a  way 
known  to  Himself,  tiurn  and  wind  the  heart  which  way  H« 
pleaseth.      The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  pweerfid  and  fuU  of 
majesty.    Psal.  xxix.  4.    If  He  speaks  onpe  to  the  heart,  il 
cannot  dioose  but  follow  Him,  and  yet,  most  willingly  dioeees 
that.    The  woildngs  ot  grace,  (as  oil,  to  whidi  it  is  oAep 
compared,)  do  insmsibly  and  silently  penetrate,  and  sink  into 
the  soul,  and  dilate  themselves  through  it     That  word  of  His 
own  calling,  disentangles  the  heart  from  all  its  netS|  aa  it  did 
the  disciples  from  theirs,  to  follow  Christ.    That  call  wfaidi 
l»ougfat  St  Matthew  presently  from  his  receipt  of  custom, 
puts  off  the  heart  from  all  its  customs,  and  receipts  too ;  makes 
ft  reject  gains  and  pleasures,  and  all  that  hinders  it,  to  go  after 
Christ.     And  it  is  a  call  that  touches  the  soul  so  as  the  touch 
of  Blijah^s  mantle,  that  made  Elisha  follow  him.     Oo  baek^ 
said  he,  for  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ?    Yet  he  had  done 
so  much,  as  made  him  forsake  all  to  go  with  him.     1  Kinn 
six.  W.    And  this  every  believer  is  most  ready  to  acknowledge, 
who  knows  what  the  rebellion  of  his  heart  was,  and  what  his 
miserable  love  of  darkness  was,  that  the  gradous,  yet  mighty 
call  of  God,  was  what  drew  him  out  of  it :  and  therefore  he 
willingly  assents  to  that  which  is  the  Third  thing  to  be  spoken 
of,  that  it  becomes  him,  as  bang  the  End  of  his  Calling,  to  shete 
forth  His  praise,  who  hath  so  mercifully,  and  so  powerfully 
called  him  from  so  miserable,  to  so  happy  an  estate. 

For  1.  This  is  God^s  end  in  calling  us,  to  communicate  His 
goodness  to  us,  that  so  the  glory  of  it  may  return  to  Himsd^ 
The  highest  Agent  cannot  work  but  f&t  the  Is^est  ead ;  so 
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that,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  when  God  would  confirm  his 
covenant  by  an  oath,  He  sware  by  Himself y  because  He  could 
swear  by  no  greater,  so,  in  all  things.  He  must  be  the  end  of 
His  own  actions,  because  there  is  no  greater,  nor  better  end, 
yea,  none  by  infinite  odds  so  great,  or  good.  Particularly  in 
the  calling  and  exalting  of  a  number  of  lost  mankind  to  so  great 
honour  and  hapjnness,  both  in  designing  that  great  work,  and 
in  performing  it.  He  aims  at  the  opening  up,  and  declaring  of 
His  rich  grace^  for  the  glory  of  it ;  as  the  Apostle  St  Paid 
tells  us,  once  and  again,  Ephes.  i.  6,  IS. 

9.  As  this  is  God^s  end,  it  ought  to  be  ours,  and  ther^ire 
ours  because  it  is  His.  And  for  this  very  purpose,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  are  we  put  in  mind  of  it,  that  we  may  be  true 
to  His  end,  and  intend  it  with  Him.  This  is  His  purpose  in 
calling  us,  and  therefore  it  is  our  great  duty,  being  so  called— 
to  declare  His  praises.  All  things  and  persons  shall  pay  this 
tribute,  even  those  who  are  most  unwilling ;  but  the  happiness 
of  His  diosen,  is,  that  they  are  active  in  it,  others  are  passive 
only.  Whereas  the  rest  have  His  praise  wrested  from  them, 
they  do  declare  it  cheerfully,  as  the  glorious  angels  do.  As 
the  Gospel  brings  them  glad  tidings  of  peace  from  God,  and 
declares  to  them  that  love  and  mercy  that  is  in  Him,  they 
smother  it  not,  but  answer  it ;  they  declare  it,  and  set  forth  the 
glory  of  it,  with  their  utmost  power  and  skill. 

There  be  in  this  two  things,  1.  Not  only  that  they  speak 
upon  all  occasions  to  the  advantage  of  His  grace,  but  that  the 
frame  of  their  actions  be  such  as  doth  tend  to  the  exalting  of 
6kxi.  And  S.  That  in  those  actions  they  do  intend  this  end, 
or  set  up  this  for  their  aim« 

1.  Their  words  and  actions  being  conformable  to  that  high 
and  holy  estate  to  which  they  are  called,  do  commend  and 
praise  their  Lord,  who  hath  called  th^cn  to  it.  The  virtues 
which  are  in  them,  tell  us  of  His  virtues,  as  l»ooks  lead  us  to 
their  springs.  When  a  Christian  can  quietly  repose  his  trust 
on  God,  in  a  matter  of  very  great  di£Sculty,  wherein  there  is 
no  ether  thing  to  stay  him,  but  Giod  akme,  this  declares  that 
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there  is  strength  enough  in  God  that  bears  him  up,  that  ibeie 
must  be  in  Him  that  real  abundance  of  goodness  and  truth 
that  the  word  speaks  of  him.    Abraham  believedy  and  gate 
glory  to  God :  (Rom.  iv.  20.)  this  is  what  a  believer  can  do,  to 
declare  the  truth  of  Grod ;  he  relies  on  it.    He  that  believes^ 
sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.    John  iii.  33.     So,  also  their 
holiness  is  for.  His  praise.     Men  hear  that  there  is  a  Grod  who 
is  infinitely  holy,  but  they  can  see  neither  Him  nor  His  hoE* 
ness ;  yet,  when  they  perceive  some  lineaments  of  it  in  the  faces 
of  His  children,  which  are  in  no  others,  this  may  convince  them 
that  its  perfection,  which  must  be  somewhere,  can  be  no  where 
else  than  in  their  Heavenly  Father.     When  these  which  are 
His  peculiar  plants,  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness,  whidi 
naturally  they  yielded  not,  it  testifies  a  supernatural  work  of 
His  hand  who  planted  them,  and  the  more  they  are  fruitful^ 
the  greater  is  His  praise.     Herein^  says  our  Saviour,  is  your 
heavenly  Father  glorified^  that  ye  bring  forth  much  fruit' 
John  XV.  8.     Were  it  not  for  the  conscience  of  this  duty  to 
Grod,  and  possibly  the  necessity  of  their  station  and  calling,  it 
may  be,  some  Christian  had  rather  altogether  lock  up  and  keep 
within  himself  any  grace  he  hath,  than  let  it  appear  at  all,  con- 
sidering some  hazards  which  he  and  it  run  in  the  discovery ; 
and,  it  may  be,  could  take  some  pleasure  in  the  world^s  mistakes 
and  disesteem  of  him.      But  seeing  both  piety  and  charity 
require  the  acting  of  graces  in  converse  with  men,  that  which 
hypocrisy  doth  for  itself,  a  real  Christian  may,  and  should  do 
for  Grod. 

2.  The  other  thing  mentioned  as  making  up  this  rule,  will 
give  the  difference;  that  not  only  what  we  speak  and  do, 
should  be  such  as  agrees  with  this  end,  but  that  in  so  speaking 
and  doing,  our  eye  be  upon  this  end ;  that  all  our  Christian 
conversation  be  directly  intended  by  us,  not  to  cry  up  our  own 
virtues,  but  to  glorify  God,  and  His  virtues, — to  declare  His 
praises  who  hath  called  us. 

Let  your  lights  says  our  Saviour  (Matt.  v.  16,)  shine,  and 
shine  before  men  too ;  that  is  not  forbidden ;  yea,  it  is  com 
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manded,  but  it  is  thus  commanded,  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works — ^yourselves  as 
little  as  may  be,  your  works  more  than  yourselves,  (as  the  sun 
gives  us  its  light,  and  will  scarce  suffer  us  to  look  upon  itself,) 
'^may  glorify — ^Whom?  You?  No,  but — your  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven,  Let  your  light  shine^  it  is  given  for  that 
purpose,  but  let  it  shine  always  to  the  glory  of  the  Father  of 
lights.  Men  that  seek  themselves,  may  share  in  the  same 
public  kind  of  actions  with  you ;  but  let  your  secret  intention 
(which  Grod  eyes  most)  sever  you.  This  is  the  impress  that  a 
sincere  and  humble  Christian  sets  upon  all  his  actions.  To  the 
glory  of  God,  He  useth  all  he  hath,  especially  all  his  graces, 
to  His  praise  who  ^ves  all,  and  is  sorry  he  hath  no  more  for 
this  use,  and  is  daily  seeking  after  more,  not  to  bring  more 
esteem  to  himself,  but  more  honour  to  God.  It  is  a  poor 
booty  to  hunt  after  that,  namely,  an  airy  vain  breath  of  men : 
the  best  things  in  them,  their  solidest  good,  is  altogether 
vanity ;  how  much  more  that  which  is  lightest  and  vmnest  in 
them  !  This  is  the  mind  that  is  in  every  Christian,  in  all  his 
ways  to  deny  himself,  and  to  be  willing  to  abase  himself  to 
exalt  his  Master ;  to  be  of  St.  Paul'^s  temper,  who  regarded 
not  himself  at  all,  honour  or  dishonour,  prison  or  liberty,  life 
or  death,  content  he  was  with  any  thing,  so  Christ  might  be 
magnified.     Phil.  i.  20. 

And  as  every  godly  mind  must  be  thus  affected,  so,  especially 
the  ministers  of  the  Grospel,  they  who  are  not  only  called  with 
others  to  partake  of  this  marvellous  light,  but  are  in  a  special 
manner  to  hold  it  forth  to  others.  How  do  pure  affections 
become  them,  and  ardent  desires  to  promote  His  glory  who 
hath  so  called  them !  A  rush  for  your  praise  or  dispraise  of 
us ;  only  receive  Jesus  Christ,  and  esteem  higlily  of  him,  and 
it  is  enough.  JFe  preach  not  ourselves,  says  the  Apostle,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  That  is  our  errand, 
not  to  catch  either  at  base  gain  or  vain  applause  for  ourselves, 
but  to  exalt  our  Lord  Jesus  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  to 
those  who  are  so  minded,  there  is  a  reward  abiding  them,  of 
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sudh  riches  and  honour  as  thef  wcndd  be  very  I^^ 
for  mxj  thii^  to  be  had  amongst  men. 

But,  in  his  stadon»  this  is  the  nnnd  of  ewery  oIm  who  lofCi 
the  Lord  Jesiis^  most  heartily  to  make  k  sacrifiei^  of  himaelfi 
and  all  hfe  is  and  hath,— -mean%  and  esteem^  todlife^  and  all^  to 
His  gloty  who  humbled  himself  so  low,  to  exalt  ns  to  theat 
dignities,  to  fMke  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Godi 

It  is  inost  just,  seong  we  hare  our  erowns  front  Him,  imd 
diat  He  hath  set  them  <m  oUr  heads,  that  we  take  theol  in  our 
hands,  and  throw  thetn  down  before  His  throne.  AH  our 
graces  (if  we  have  any)  are  His  fr^  gift,  aiid  are  giren  as  the 
rich  garments  of  this  spiritual  priesthood,  only  to  atlireus  suit* 
ably  for  this  spiritual  sacrifice  of  His  praises ;  as  the  oOftfy 
vesture  of  the  high  priest  under  the  Law^  Was  not  appointed 
to  make  him  gay  for  himself,  but  to  deocnrate  him  fcnr  his  holy 
service,  and  to  ccmunend,  as  a  figure  c^  it,  the  per&dt  boliiMaS 
wherewith  our  great  high  priest,  Jesus  Christ,  was  doChadi 
What  good  thing  have  we,  that  is  not  from  the  hasld  of  our 
good  Grod  ?  And  receiving  all  from  Him,  and  after  ft  special 
manner  spiritual  blessings,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  all  we  have^ 
but  those  spiritual  gifts  especially,  should  declare  His  praisei 
and  His  only  P  David  doth  not  grow  big  with  vain  thoughts, 
and  lift  him  up  himself,  because  God  had  lifted  up,  but  exclaims^ 
I  will  extol  Thee  J  because  thou  hast  lifted  me  up.  PsaL  ixx.  1. 
The  visible  heavens,  and  all  the  beauty  and  the  lights  in  them, 
speak  nothing  but  His  glory  who  framed  them;  (as  the  Psalmist 
teacheth  us,  Psal.  xix.  1. ;)  and  shall  not  these  spiritual  lights, 
His  called  onesj  whom  he  hath  made  lights  so  peculiarly  for 
that  purpose,  these  stars  in  His  right  handy  do  it  much  more  ? 
Oh !  let  it  be  thus  with  us  !  The  more  He  gives,  be  still  the 
more  humble,  and  let  Him  have  the  return  of  more  glory,  and 
let  it  go  entire  to  Him ;  it  is  all  His  due ;  and  in  doing  thus, 
we  shall  still  grow  richer ;  for  where  He  sees  the  most  faithfril 
servant,  who  purloins  nothing,  but  improves  all  to  his  Master^s 
advantage,  surely,  him  He  will  trust  with  most. 

And  as  it  is  thus  both  most  due-to  God,  and  most  jn^tablt 
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fbr  ouradkei^  in  all  things  td  seek  Hb  pnima^  so,  it  is  the  most 
c9toellent  and  generous  intent,  to  hare  the  same  thought  with 
God,  the  same  purpose  as  His,  and  to  aim  no  lower  than  at  His 
j^orj :  whereas  it  is  a  base,  pdor  thing  for  a  inan  to  seek  himself 
ht  bebw  that  ra)ral  dignity  that  is  herte  put  upon  Christians, 
and  that  priesthood  joined  with  it.  Under  the  Law,  those  who 
were  squint-eyed  were  incapable  of  the  priesthood :  truly,  ihiS 
squinting  out  to  our  own  interest,  the  looking  aside  to  that,  in 
God^s  affaii^  e^p^dldly,  so  deforms  the  faee  of  ihe  soul,  that  it 
makes  it  altogether  unworthy  the  honoiu*  of  this  spiritual  priest- 
hood Oh  I  this  is  a  large  task,  ibfi  infitiite  task.  The  sibreril 
ef  eatures  bfear  their  part  in  this ;  the  &un  says  somewhat,  and 
mbcm  ahd  stars,  yeil^  the  lowest  hare  some  diare  in  it ;  the 
very  plantsand  herbs  of  the  fields  spedk  of  Grod ;  and  yet,  the 
T^  highest  and  best,  yea,  all  df  them  together,  the  whole 
concert  of  hearen  and  earthy  cannot  shew  forth  all  His  praise  to 
the  full.  No,  it  is  but  a  part,  the  Sitiallest  part  of  that  glory, 
which  they  6an  reach. 

We  all  pretend  to  these  dignities,  in  that  w(§  profess  oiirsehres 
Christians ;  but  if  we  have  a  mind  to  be  resolved  of  the  truth 
in  this,  (for  many,  many  are  deceived  in  it  I)  we  may^  by  asking 
ourselves  seriously,  and  answering  truly  to  these  questions : 
1^/.  Whether  are  my  actions  and  the  course  df  ihy  life  such  as 
give  evidence  of  the  grace  of  Gbd,  and  so  speak  His  pntise  ? 
If  not,  surely  I  am  not  of  this  number  that  God  hath  thus 
called  and  dignified.  And  this  test,  I  feat,  would  d^rade 
many.  ^dly.  If  my  life  be  somewhat  r^ular  and  Christian- 
like,  yet,  whether  do  I  in  it  all^  singly  and  constantly,  without 
any  selfish  ot  sinister  end,  desire  and  seek  the  glory  of  Gkxl 
alone  ?  Otherwise,  I  may  be  like  this  chosen  generation,  but 
I  am  not  one  of  them.  And  this,  out  of  doubt,  would  make 
the  number  yet  far  less.  Well,  think  on  it ;  it  is  a  miserable 
condition,  for  men  either  to  be  grossly  staining  and  dishonour- 
ing the  holy  religion  they  profess,  or  in  seeming  to  serve  and 
honour  Gtxi,  to  be  serving  and  seeking  themselves ;  it  is  the 
way  to  lose  themselves  for  ever.  Oh  !  it  is  a  oomfortdi>le  thing 
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to  have  an  upright  mind,  and  to  love  God  fiir  Himself:  and 
lave  seeks  not  its  awn  things.  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  They  are  trulj 
happy,  who  make  this  their  work  sincerely,  though  weakly, 
to  advance  the  praises  of  their  God  in  all  things^  and  who^ 
finding  the  great  imperfection  of  their  best  diligence  in  this 
work  here,  are  still  longing  to  be  in  that  state  where  they  shaD 
doit  better. 

Ver.  10.  Which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the  people  cf 
God ;  which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercj. 

The  love  of  God  to  His  children,  is  the  great  subject  both  dt 
His  w<M*d  and  of  their  thoughts,  and  therefore  is  it  that  His 
word  (the  rule  of  their  thoughts  and  their  whole  lives)  speaks 
so  much  dT  that  love,  to  the  very  end  that  they  may  think  much, 
and  esteem  highly  of  it,  and  walk  answerably  to  it     This  is 
the  scope  of  St.  PauPs  doctrine  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  top 
of  his  desires  for  them.     (See  ch.  iii.  v.  17.)      And  this  is  our 
Apostle's  aim  here.     As  he  b^an  the  Efnstle  with  opposing 
their  election  in  heaven  to  their  dispersion  on  earth,  the  same 
consideration  runs  through  the  whole  of  it.     Here  he  is  repre- 
senting to  them  the  great  fruit  of  that  love,  the  happy  and  high 
estate  to  which  they  are  called  in  Christ;  that  the  choosing  cS 
Christ  and  of  believers,  is  as  one  act,  and  they  as  one  entire 
object  of  it,— one  glorious   Temple,  He  the  foundation  and 
head  comer-stone,  and  they  the  edifice ;— one  honourable  fra- 
ternity, He  the  King  of  kings  and  great  high  priest,  and  they 
likewise  through  him  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God  the 
Father,  a  royal  priesthood;  He  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
they  through  Him  the  children  of  light.     Now  that  this  their 
dignity,  which  shines  so  bright  in  its  own  innate  worth,  may 
yet  a})i)ear  the  more,  the  A|X)stle  here  sets  it  off  by  a  double 
opposition,  firsts  of  the  misery  under  which  others  are,   and 
secondly,  of  that  misery  under  which   they  themselves  were 
before  their  calling.     And  this  being  set  on  both  sides,  is  as  a 
dark  shadowing  round  about  their  happiness  here  described, 
setting  off  the  lustre  of  it. 
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Their  former  misery,  expressed  in  the  former  verse  by  dark" 
nessy  is  here  more  fully  and  plainly  set  before  their  view  in 
these  words.  They  are  borrowed  from  the  prophet  Hosea,  ch. 
ii.  V.  23,  where  (as  is  usual  with  the  Prophets)  he  is  raised  up 
by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  from  the  temporal  troubles  and  deliver- 
ances of  the  Israelites,  to  consider  and  foretel  that  great  restora- 
tion wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  purchasing  a  new  peojde  to 
Himself,  made  up  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  believe ;  and- 
therefore  the  prophecy  is  fit  and  applicable  to  both.  So  that 
the  debate  is  altogether  needless,  whether  it  concerns  the  Jews 
or  Gentiles;  for  in  its  spiritual  sense,  as  relating  to  the  king 
dom  of  Christ,  it  foretels  the  making  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were 
not  before  so,  the  people  of  Godj  and  the  recovery  of  the  Jews 
likewise,  who  by  their  apostacies,  and  the  captivities  and  dis« 
persions  which  came  upon  them  as  just  punishments  of  those 
apostacies,  were  degraded  from  the  outward  dignities  they  had 
as  the  people  of  God,  and  withal  were  spiritually  miserable 
and  captives  by  nature,  and  so  in  both  respects  laid  equal  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  stood  as  much  in  need  of  this  restitution  as 
they.  St.  Paul  useth  the  passage  concerning  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  Rom.  ix.  25.  And  here,  St.  Peter  writing,  as  is 
most  probable,  particularly  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  applies  it  to 
them,  as  being,  in  the  very  reference  it  bears  to  the  Jews,  truly- 
fulfilled  in  those  alone  who  were  believers,  faith  making  them  a 
part  of  the  true  Israel  of  Grod,  to  which  4he  promises  do  pecu- 
liarly belong;  as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  argues  at  large,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Their  former  misery,  and  their  present  happiness,  we  have 
here  under  a  double  expression ;  they  were,  1.  not  a  people^  2. 
destitute  of  mercy.  Not  the  people  of  God,  says  the  Prophet ; 
not  a  people,  says  our  Apostle :  being  not  God'*s  people,  they 
were  so  base  and  miserable  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  people  at  all ;  as  it  is  taken,  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

There  is  a  kind  of  being,  a  life  that  a  soul  hath  by  a  peculiar 
union  with  God,  and  therefore,  in  that  sense,  the  soul  without 
God,  is  dead,  as  the  body  is  without  the  soul.  £ph.  ii.  1.  Yea, 
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aft  the  body,  lepinted  firom  theaoul,  is  not  only  alifeleBa  lump, 
but  putrefies,  and  becomes  noisome  and  ahmnmahle»  thus  tbs 
soul,  separated  from  God,  is  subject  to  a  vocare  loathsome  and 
Yik  putrefaction*  See  Psal.  »▼.  8.  So  that  mm  whoare  jel 
nnbelieTers,  (we  not,  as  the  Hebrews  expressed  death.  Multi« 
tudes  of  them  are  not  a  peophj  but  a  heap  of  flhhy  imfasws 
Again,  take  our  natural  misery  in  the  noticm  of  a  capthrity, 
vMeh  was  the  judgment  threatened  against  the  Jews,  to  make 
them  in  this  sense  not  a  people ;  therefore  their  captivity  is 
often  spoken  of  by  the  Prophets  as  a  death,  and  their  reateni- 
tlmi,  as  their  resurrection,  as  Esek.  xxxvii*  And  as  a  eapthre 
people  is  ciriUy  dead,  (as  they  speak,)  so,  a  soul  captive  to  sh 
and  the  Prfaice  of  darkness,  is  qMritually  dead,  wanting  happi- 
ness and  weU-being,  whidi  if  it  never  attain,  it  had  better,  for 
itself,  not  be  at  all.  Tho^  is  nothing  but  discurder  and  oonlfb* 
sion  in  the  soul  without  God,  the  affections  hurrying  it  away 
tumukuously. 

Thns,  captiTe  sfamers  ore  net;  they  ere  dead;  they  want 
that  happy  being  that  flows  from  Gk)d  to  the  souls  which  are 
united  to  Himself,  and,  consequently,  they  must  want  that 
society  and  union  one  with  another,  which  results  from  the 
former,  results  from  the  same  union  that  beUevers  have  with 
Grod,  and  the  same  being  that  they  have  in  Him;  which  makes 
them  truly  worthy  to  be  called  a  people,  and  particularly  the 
people  of  God.  His*  people  are  the  only  people  in  the  world 
worthy  to  be  called  a  people ;  the  rest  are  but  refuse  and  dross. 
Although  in  the  world'^s  esteem,  which  judges  by  its  own  rules 
in  favour  of  itself,  the  people  of  (rod  be  as  no  body,  no  people, 
a  company  of  silly  creatures :  yea,  we  are  made,  says  the  great 
Apostle,  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  the  off-scouring  ofatt 
things  (1  Cor.  iv.  13);  yet  in  His  account  who  hath  chosen 
them,  who  alone  knows  the  true  value  of  things.  His  people  are 
the  only  people,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  nothing  in  His 
eyes.  He  dignifies  and  beautifies  them,  and  loves  in  them  that 
beauty  which  He  hath  given  them. 

But  under  that  term  is  comprised,  not  only  that  new  being 
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(^  believers  in  eaeh  one  of  them  qMurt,  but  that  tieanduiucm 
that  ia  amongil  them  as  cne  people^  bdng  inoorpovated  togsh 
ther,  and  livii^  under  the  same  goYcmment  and  laws,  without 
idbioh  a  peq[>le  are  but  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  ibi^  fishes 
ofth$$eaj  and  the  creeping  things  that  htvee  no  rtUer  onm 
them^  aa  the  Proidiet  sp^»ks,  £[abak.  i.  14.  That  regular  living 
in  society  and  uniim  in  laws  imd  policy,  mak^  numy  men  iobf 
one  people ;  but  the  civil  uniim  of  men  in  states  and  kingdom^ 
is  nothing  comparable  to  the  mysterious  union  of  the  pttiple  of 
God  with  Him,  and  one  with  maothsr.  That  coqunonwealth 
hath  a  firmer  unioQ  than  all  others.  BeUevers  ar^  knit  together 
in  Christ  as  their  Head,  not  merely  as  advil  or  pobticid  head 
ruling  them,  but  as  a  natural  head  enlivening  them,  giving 
them  all  one  Ms.  Men  in  other  societies,  though  weU  ordered, 
yet  are  but  as  a  multitude  c^  trees,  regularly  planted  indaed^ 
but  each  hath  his  own  root;  but  the  faithful  are  all  branches 
of  one  root.  Thar  imlon  is  so  mysterious,  that  it  is  eompared 
to  the  very  union  of  Christ  with  his  Fathe^;  asit  ia  iod^  the 
product  of  it,  John  zviL  81. 

People  of  Qod-'\  I  wUl  say  to  them.  Thou  art  my  people^ 
and  they  shaU  say.  Thou  art  my  God.  Hos.  ii.  90.  "Hu^ 
mutual  interest  and  possessian  is  the  very  foundfttion  (tf  all  om 
comfiirt.  He  is  the  first  diooeer ;  He  first  says.  My  people  $ 
calls  them  so,  and  makes  them  to  be  so;  and  then  they  say.  My 
God.  It  is  therefore  a  relation  that  shall  hold,  and  ahail  nol 
break,  because  it  is  founded  upon  His  choice  who  changes  not. 
The  tenor  of  an  external  covenant  with  a  people,  (as  the  Jewa 
particularly  found,)  is  such  as  may  be  broken  by  man^s  unfaith- 
fulness, thou^  God  remain  fittdiful  and  true;  but  the  Na^ 
Covenant  of  grace  makes  all  sure  on  all  hands,  and  cannot  be 
briJcen;  the  Lord  not  only  keeping  His  own  part,  but  Ukewiae 
performing  o\xn  in  us,  and  for  us,  and  establishing  us,  that  as 
He  departs  not  from  us  first,  so  we  shall  not  depart  from  Him^ 
/  toiU  betroth  thee  to  me  for  ever.  It  is  an  indissoluble  mar^ 
riage  that  is  not  in  danger  of  being  broken  either  by  divoroe 
or  death. 
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•  -  My  p^ople.'\  Tliere  is  a  treasure  of  iiistructidn  and  camf<vt 
^Trapped  up  in  that  word,  tiot  only  taore  thtai  the  profane  world 
can  imagine,  (fcnr  they  indeed  know  nothing  at  all  of  it,)  biit 
more  than  they  whd  are  of  the  number  of  hispeople  are  able  to 
eoncdre,— a  deep  un&thomable.  Afy  people ;  they  His  por* 
tion,  and  He  theirs!  He  accounts  nothing  of  all  the  worid 
beside  them,  and  they  of  nothing  at  all  beside  Him.  Tor  theni 
He  continues  the  world.  Many  and  great  are  the  privileges  of 
3His  people,  contained  ill  that  great  charter,  the  holy  Scriptures; 
and  rich  is  that  land  where  their  inheritance  lies;  but  all  is  id 
this  Tedprocal,  that  He  is  their  God.  All  His  power  and  wis- 
dom areengaged  for  theii"  good.  How  great  and  mariy  soever 
are  their  enemies,  they  may  well  oppose  this  to  all,  Hei^  their 
OodL  They  are  sure  to  be  protected  and  prospered,  and  in 
the  end  to  have  fuU  victory.  Happy  then  is  that  people  whose 
Codis  the  Lord. 

Which  had  not  obtained  mercy.]  The  mercies  of  the  Lord 
to  His  chosen,  are  from  everlasting ;  yet,  so  long  as  His  decree 
of  mercy  runs  hid,  and  is  not  discovered  to  them  in  the  effects 
of  it,  they  are  said  not  to  have  received,  or  obtained^  mercy. 
When  it  begins  to  act  and  work  in  their  effectual  calling,  then 
they  find  it  to  be  theirs.  It  was  in  a  secret  way  moving  forward 
towards  them  before,  as  the  sun  after  midnight  is  still  coming 
nearer  to  us,  though  we  perceive  not  its  approach-  till  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day. 

Mercy.]  The  former  word,  the  people  ofGod,  teaches  us 
how  great  the  change  is  that  is  wrought  by  the  calling  of  God  : 
this' teaches  us,  1.  how  free  it  is.  The  people  of  God^  that  is 
the  good  attained  in  the  change :  Obtained  mercy ^  that  is  the 
qpring' whence  it  flows.  This  is  indeed  implied  in  the  words 
of  the  change ;'  of  tw  people — such  as  have  no  right  to  such  a 
dignity  at  all,  and  in  themselves  no  disposition  for  it — to  be 
made  His  people^  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but  free  grace,  such 
mercy  as  supposes  nothing,  and  seeks  nothing,  but  misery  in  us, 
and  works  upon  that.  As  it  is  expressed  to  have  been  very  free 
to  this  people  of  the  Jews,  in  choosing  them  before  the  rest  of 
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the:  world,  Deut  vii.  7, 8,  so,  it  is  to  the  spiritual  Israel  oLGod, 
and  to  every  one  particularly  belonging  to  that  oompany.  .Why 
is. it,  that  He  chooseth  one  of  a  family,  and  leaves  another,, but 
because  it  pleaseth  Him?  He  blots  out  their,  trcmsgressiotu 
for  his  own  name*s  sake,  Isa.  xliii.  S5.  And,  %  as  it  is  fitee 
mercy,  so,  it  is  tender  mercy.  The  word  in  the  Prophet,  sig-. 
nifies  tenderness  J  or  bowels  of  compassion;  and  such  are, the 
mercies  of  our  God  towards  us.  See  Jer.  xxxi.  SO;  the  bowels 
of  a  father,  as  it  is  Psal.  ciii.  13 ;  and  if  you  think  not  thattai- 
demess  enough,  those  of  a  mother,  yea,  more  than  a  mother^ 
Isa.  xlix.  1£.  3. .  It  is  rich  mercy  ;  it  delights  to  glorify  itself 
in  the  greatest  misery;  it  pardons  as  easily  the  greatest  as. the 
smallest  of  debts.  4.  It  is  a  constant  unalterable  mercjfy^^ 
stream  still  running. 

Now  in  both  these  expressions  the  Apostle  draws  the  eyes  of 
believers  to  reflect  on  their  former  misery,  and  to  view  it  toge* 
ther  with  their  .present  state.     This  is.  very  firequent  in  the 
Scriptures.  .  See  Ezek.  xvi.    Eph.  xxi.  1. .  l.Cor.  vi.  11,  4^«' 
And  it  is,  of  very  great  use ;  it  works  the  soul  of  a  Christian.td 
much  humility,  and  love,  and  thankfulness,  and  obediences 
It  cannot  choose  but  force  him  to  abase  himself,  and  to  magnify  . 
the  free  grace  and  love  of  God.     And  this  may  be  one  reaseii 
why  it  pleaseth  the  Lord  to  suspend  the  conversion  of  some  per« 
sons  for  inany  years  of  their  life,  yea,  to  suffer  them  to  stain 
those  years  with  grievous  and  gross  sins,  in  order  that  the 
riches  and  glory  of  His  grace,  and  the  fireeness  of  His  choice, 
may  be  the  more  legible  both  to  themselves  and  others.     Like- 
wise,  those  apprehensions  of.  the  wrath  due  to*  sin,  and  the. 
sights  of  hell  as  it  were,  which  He  brings  some  unto,  either .^t 
or  after  their  conversion,  make  for  this  same  end.  .  That  glo*' 
rious  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  ReveL.xxi.  16,  is  abun- 
dantly delightful  in  itself;  and  yet,  the  fiery  lake  spd^en  of 
th^,  makes  all  that  is  spoken  of.  the  other,  sound  much,  the 
sweeter.  , 

But  universally,  all  the  godly  have  this  to  consider,  thl|t 
^ey  were  strangers  and  enemies  to  (70(i,.and.totluok,.  Whence 
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was  it  that  I)  a  lump  of  the  same  poDuted  day  with  those  diat 
perifihi  should  be  taken^  and  purified,  and  moulded  by  the 
Lord^s  own  hand  for  a  vessel  of  gkry?  Nothii^  but  free 
grace  makes  the  difference ;  and  where  can  there  be  fare,  and 
^praiies)  and  service  found  to  answer  tlios  P  All  is  to  be  ascribed 
td  the  merey,  giftsi  and  calling  of  Christ  And  hia  mimaters^ 
with  St.  Paul,  acknowledge  that  because  they  have  received 
•mercy ^  they  faint  not.    *.  Cor.  iv.  !• 

But  ahis !  we  neither  enjoy  the  comfort  of  this  mercy  as  ob- 
tained, nor  are  grieved  for  wanting  it,  nor  stirred  up  to  saA 
after  it,  if  not  yet  obtained.  What  do  we  think  ?  Seeois  it  a 
email  thing  in  your  eyes  to  be  shut  out  from  the  preaenoe  af 
^€kid,  and  to  bear  the  weight  of  His  wrath  fin*  ever^  that  you 
thus  slight  his  mercy,  and  let  it  pass  by  you  unregarded  ?  Or 
•hall  an  imagined  obtaining,  div^  you  from  the  real  pursuit  c^ 
it  P  Will  you  be  willingly  deceived,  and  be  your  own  deceivers 
In  a  matter  of  so  great  impcnrtanee?  You  cannot  think  too 
•highly  of  the  riches  of  Divitie  mercy ;  it  is  above  all  your 
thoughts;  Imt  remember  and  consider  this,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  people  of  His  own,  to  whom  alone  all  the  riches  of  it 
do  bdong.  And  therefore,  how  great  soever  it  is,  unless  you 
find  yourselves  of  that  number,  you  cannot  lay  clium  to  the 
immUest  share  of  it. 

And  you  are  not  ignorant  what  is  their  character,  what  a  kind 
of  people  they  are,  who  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Grod  as  Him- 
self gives.  They  are  all  taught  of  Gody  enlightened  and  sanc- 
tified by  His  Spirit,  a  holy  people,  as  He  is  a  holy  God :  sudi 
as  have  the  riches  of  that  Grace  by  which  they  are  saved,  in 
most  precious  esteem,  and  have  their  hearts  by  it  inflamed  with 
Hb  love,  and  therefore  their  thoughts  taken  up  with  nothing 
so  much  as  studying  how  they  may  obey  and  honour  Him ; 
riither  choosing  to  displease  all  the  world,  than  ofiend  Him, 
and  accounting  nothing  too  dear,  yea,  nothing  good  enough  to 
do  Him  service.  If  it  be  thus  with  you,  then  you  have  indeed 
obtained  mercy. 

But  if  you  be  such  as  can  wallow  in  the  same  puddle  with 
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the  profJbi^e  world)  and  take  a  share  of  their  tmgodly  ways, 
or  if)  though  your  outward  carriage  be  somewhat  more  smooth, 
you  regard  iniquity  in  your  hearts^  have  your  hearts  ardent 
in  the  love  and  pursuit  of  the  world,  but  frozen  to  Grod;  if  you 
have  some  bosom  idol  that  you  hide  and  entertain,  and  cannot 
find  in  your  heart  to  part  with  some  one  beloved  sin,  whatsoever 
it  is,  for  all  the  love  that  Qod  hath  manifested  to  man  in  the 
•Son  of  His  lave,  Jesun  Christ ;  in  a  word,  if  you  can  please 
and  delight  yourself  in  any  way  displeasing  unto  God,  (though 
his  people,  while  they  are  here,  have  spots,  yet  these  are  not 
the  spots  of  his  people  that  I  am  now  speaking  of,)  I  can  give 
you  no  assurance  that  as  yet  you  have  obtained  mercy :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  yet  abiding 
on  yoUf  and  if  you  continue  in  this  state,  you  are  in  apparent 
danger  of  perishing  imder  it.  You  are  yet  children  of  spiritual 
darkness,  and  in  the  way  to  utter  and  everlasting  darkness. 
Enow  ye  what  it  is  to  be  destitute  of  this  mercy  ?  It  is  a  wo^ 
state,  though  you  had  all  Worldly  enjoyments,  and  were  at  the 
top  of  outward  prosperity,  to  be  shut  out  from  the  m&^j  and 
love  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  doth  so  kindly  work  repentance,  as  the 
right  apprehension  of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God.  The  beants 
of  that  love  are  more  powerful  to  melt  the  heart,  than  all  the 
flames  of  mount  Sinai,  all  the  threatenings  and  terrors  of  the 
Law.  Sin  is  the  root  of  our  misery ;  and  therefore  it  is  the 
proper  work  of  this  mercy,  to  rescue  the  soul  fit)m  it,  both 
^m  the  guilt,  and  the  power  of  it  at  once.  Can  you  think 
there  is  any  suitableness  in  it,  that  the  peculiar  people  of  God 
should  despise  His  laws,  and  practice  nothing  but  rebellions  ? 
that  those  in  whom  He  hath  magnified  His  mercy,  should  take 
pleasure  in  abusmg  it  ?  or  that  He  hath  washed  any  with  the 
blood  of  His  Son,  to  the  end  that  they  may  still  wallow  again 
in  the  mire  ?  As  if  we  were  redeemed  not  from  sin,  but  to  sin; 
as  if  we  should  say,  JFe  are  delivered  to  do  all  these  abomina* 
tionsy  as  the  Prophet  speaks,  Jer.  vii.  10.  Oh!  let  us  not 
4^  thuB  abuae  and  affi:oiit  the  £ree  gi^ace  of  God,  if  we  mean 
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to  be  saved  by  it ;  but  let  as  many  as  would  be  found  amongst 
those  that  obtain  mercy,  walk  as  His  people,  whose  peculiar 
inheritance  is  His  mercy.  And  seeing  this  gra^e  of  God  haih 
appeared  unto  us^  let  us  embrace  it,  and  let  it  effectually  iecuA 
us  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.     Tit.  ii.  11, 12. 

And  if  you  be  persuaded  to  be  earnest  suitors  for  this  mercy, 
and  to  fly  unto  Jesus,  who  is  the  true  mercy-seat j  then  be 
assured.it  is  yours.  Let  not  the  greatest  guiltiness  scare  you 
and  drive  you  from  it,  but  rather  drive  you  the  more  to  it ;  for 
the  greater  the  weight  of  that  misery  is,  imder  which  you  tie, 
the  more  need  you  have  of  this  mercy,  and  the  more  will  be 
the  glory  of  it  in  you.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  argument  used 
by  the  Psalmist,  and  yet  a  sure  one, — ^it  concludes  well  and 
strongly,  Psal.  xxv.  7.  Lord^  pardon  my  iniquity^  for  it  is 
great.  The  soul  oppr,essed  witli  the  greatness  of  its  ^. lying 
heavy  upon  it,  may,  by  that  very  greatness  of  it  pressing  upcm 
it,  urge  the  forgiveness  of  it  at  the  hands  of  Free  Mercy.  .It  is 
for  thy  name^s  sake, — ^that  makes  it  strong ;  the  force  of  the 
inference  lies  in  that.  Thou  art  nothing,  and  worse  than  no- 
thing ?  True ;  but  all  that  ever  obtained  this  mercy,  were 
once  so  :  they  were  nothing  of  all  that  which  it  hath  made  them 
to  be ;  they  were  not  a  people y  had  no  interest  in  God,  were 
strangers  to  mercy,  yea,  heirs  of  wrath ;  yea,  they  had  not 
so  much  as  a  desire  after  God,  until  this  mercy  prevented  them, 
and  shewed  itself  to  them,  and  them  to  themselves,  and  so 
moved  tliem  to  desire  it,  and  caused  them  to  find  it,  caught 
hold  on  them  and  plucked  them  out  of  the  dungeon.  And  it  is 
unquestionably  still  the  same  mercy,  and  fails  not ;  ever  expend- 
ing, and  yet  never  all  spent,  yea,  not  so  much  as  at  all  dimi- 
nished ;  flowing,  as  the  rivers,  from  one  age  to  another,  serving 
each  age  in  the  present,  and  yet  no  whit  the  less  to  those  that 
come  after.  He  who  exercises  it,  is.  The  LORD  forgiving 
iniquity^  Iraih^igression^  and  sin  to  all  that  come  unto  Him, 
and  yet,  still  keeping  mercy  for  thousands  that  come  after. 

You  who  have  obtained  this  mercy,  and  have  the  seal  of  it 
within  you,  it  AviU  certainly  conform  your  hearts  to  its  own 
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nature ;  it  will  work  you  to  a  merciful  compassiiniate  temper  of 
mind  to  the  souls  of  others  who  have  not  yet  obtained  it.  You 
will  indeed,  astheLorddoth,  hate  sin;  but  as  He  doth  likewise,' 
you  will  pity  the  sinner.  You  will  be  so  far  from  misconstruing 
aiid  grumbling  at  the  long-suffering  of  Grod,  (as  if  you  would 
have  the  bridge  cut  because  you  are  over,  as  St.  Augustine 
speaks,)  that  on  the  contrary,  your  great  desire  will  be,  to 
draw  others  to  partake  of  the  same  mercy  with  you,  knowing 
it  to  be  rich  enough ;  and  you  will,  in  your  station,  use  your 
best  diHgence  to  bring  m  many  to  it,  from  love  both  tp  the 
souls  of  men  and  to  the  glory  of  Grod. 

And  withal,'  you  will  be  still  admiring  and  extolling  this 
mercy,  as  it  is  manifested  unto  yourselves,  considering  what  it 
is,  and  what  you  were  before  it  visited  you.  The  Israelites 
craifessed,  (at  the  offering  of  the  first  fixiits,)  to  set  off  the 
bounty  of  God^  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father; 
they  confessed  their  captivity  in  £g]^t :  but  tar  poorer  and 
baser  is  our  natural  condition,  and  far  more  precious  is  that 
land,  to  the  possession  of  which  this  free  mercy  bringeth  us. 

Do  but  call  back  your  thoughts,  you  that  have  indeed  es- 
caped it,  and  look  but  into  that  pit  of  misery  whence  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  hath  drawn  you  out,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  love 
Him  highly,  and  still  kiss  that  gracious  hand,  even  while  it  is 
scoiirging  you  with  any  affliction  whatsoever ;  because  it  hath 
once  done  this  for  you,  namely,  plucked  you  out  of  everlasting 
destruction.  So  David,  Fsal.  xl.  23,  as  the  thoughts  of  this 
change  will  teach  us  to  praise.  He  hath  brought  me  up  out  of 
an  horrible  pit :  then  follows.  He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my 
mouthy  even  praise  unto  our  God;  not  only  redeemed  me  from 
destruction^  but  withal  crowned  me  with  glory  and  honour, 
Fsal.  ciii.  4.  He  not  only  doth  forgive  all  our  debts,  and  let 
us  out  of  prison,  but  enriches  us  with  an  estate  that  cannot  be 
q)ent,  and  dignifies  us  with  a  crown  that  cannot  wither,  made 
up  of  nothing  of  ours.  These  two  consideraticms  will  stretch 
and  tune  the  heart  very  high,  namely,  from  what  a  low  estate 
Qraoe  brings  a  man,  and  how  high  it  doth  exalt  him ;  in  what 
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a  beggtrly,  vile  condition  the  Lord  finds  us,  and  yet,  that  He 
doth  not  only  free«  ut  thenoe,  but  puts  such  dignities  on  110. 
He  raues  1^  th&  poor  out  of  ike  duitf  and  lifU  tk§  nemly  out  of 
ike  dunghiUf  that  he  may  set  him  with  princes j  eoen  with  the 
princes  of  his  people.  Psal.  cxiii.  7.  Or,  as  Joshua  the  priest 
was  stripped  of  his  filthy  garments,  and  had  a  lair  mitre  set 
upon  his  head,  (Zech.  iii»  S~5,)  so,  those  of  this  Priesthood 
are  dealt  withal. 

Now,  that  we  may  be  the  deeper  iii  the  sense  and  admira. 
tion  of  this  mercy,  it  is  indeed  our  duty  to  seek  eameaUy  after 
the  evidence  and  strong  assurance  of  it ;  f<»r  things  work  on  us 
according  to  our  notice  and  appfehenflions  of  them,  and  there- 
fore, the  more  right  assurance  we  have  of  mercy,  the  moie 
love,  and  thankfulness,  and  obedience,  will  spring  ttatt  it 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  Apostle  here  represents  this  great  and 
happy  change  of  estate  to  Christians,  as  a  thing  that  they  majr 
know  conoeming  themsdves,  and  that  they  ought  to  sed&  the 
knowledge  ci^  that  so  they  may  be  duty  affected  with  it  And 
it  is  indeed  a  happy  thing,  to  have  in  the  soul  an  extract  of 
that  great  archive  and  act  of  grace  towards  it>  that  hath  stood 
in  Heaven  from  eternity.  It  is  surely  both  a  very  comfortaUe 
and  very  profitable  thing,  to  find  and  to  read  clearly  the  seal 
of  mercy  upon  the  soul,  which  is  holiness,  that  by  which  a 
man  is  marked  by  God,  as  a  part  of  his  peculiar  possession 
that  He  hath  chosen  out  of  the  world.  And  when  we  per- 
ceive any  thing  of  this,  let  us  look  back,  as  here  the  Aposde 
would  have  us  to  do,  and  refiect  how  God  has  called  ttsfivm 
darkness^  to  His  marvellous  light. 

Ver.  1 1.  Dearly  beloved.  I  beseech  you,  as  straog^ers  aod  pilgrims,  sbstsii 
from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul. 

The  right  spiritual  knowledge  that  a  Christian  hath  of  God 
and  of  himself,  difierenceth  itself  from  whatsoever  is  likest  to 
it,  by  the  power  and  influence  it  hath  upon  the  heart  and  Bfe. 
And  in  this,  it  liath  the  lively  impression  of  that  doctrine  cf 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  teaches  it ;  wherein  we  still  find 
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diroughout,  that  the  high  mysteries  of  religkm  are  acconix 
IMnied  with  practical  truths,  which  xK)t  only  agree  with  them, 
but  are  drawn  out  (rf  them,  and  not  violently  drawn,  but  nur 
turaUy  flowing  from  them,  as  pure  streams  from  a  pure  spring. 
Thus,  in  this  Epistle,  we  find  the  Apostle  intermixing  his 
divine  doctrine  with  most  useful  and  practical  exhortations, 
d).  i.  T.  18,  2S :  and  in  the  b^;inning  of  this  chapter  again ; 
and  now  in  these  words. 

And  upon  this  model  ought  both  the  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  form  their  preaching,  and  the  hearers  their  ear.  Minis- 
ters are  not  to  instruct  only,  or  to  exhort  only,  but  to  do 
both.  To  exhort  men  to  holiness  and  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
Hfe,  without  instructing  them  in  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and 
bringing  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  build  a  house  without  a 
foundation.  And  on  the  other  side,  to  instruct  the  mind  in  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  things,  and  neglect  the  pressing  of  that 
practice  and  power  of  godliness,  which  is  the  undivided  com- 
panion of  true  faith,  is  to  forget  the  building  that  ought  to  be 
raised  upon  that  foundation  once  laid,  which  is  likewise  a  point 
of  very  great  fdUy.  Or,  if  men,  after  laying  that  right  founda- 
tion^ do  proceed  to  the  superstructure  of  vain  and  empty  specu- 
lations, it  is  but  to  build  hay  and  stubble,  instead  of  those  solid 
truths  that  direct  the  soul  in  the  way  to  happiness,  which  are  of 
more  sdidity  and  worth  than  gold,  and  silver ,  and  precious 
stones.  1  Cor.  iii.  1 S.  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  that  reveals  him. 
Is  called  by  St.  Paul,  the  mystery  of  the  faith,  1  Tim.  iii.  9,  and, 
ver.  16,  the  mystery  of  godliness:  as  Christ  is  the  object  of 
fidth,  so  is  he  the  spring  and  fountain  of  godliness.  The 
Apostle  having,  we  see,  in  his  forgoing  discourse  unfolded  the 
excellency  of  Christ  in  him,  proceeds  here  to  exhort  them 
to  that  piure  and  spiritual  temper  of  mind  and  coiu-se  of  life, 
tiiat  becomes  them  as  Christians. 

Those  hearers  are  to  blame,  and  do  prejudice  themselves,  who 
are  attentive  only  to  such  words  and  discourse  as  stir  the  affec- 
tions for  the  present,  and  find  no  relish  in  the  doctrine  of  fisdth, 
fad  the  tmfddit^  of  those  mysteries  that  bear  the  whole 
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weight  of  religion,  being  the  ground  both  of  all  Christian  obcs 
dienoe,  and  all  exhcntations  and  persuasives  to  it.  Those  tem- 
porary, sudden  stirrings  of  the  affections,  without  a  rightlj- 
informed  mind,  and  some  measure  of  due  knowledge  of  Grod  in 
Christ,  do  no  good.  It  is  the  wind  of  a  word  of  exhortatkn 
that  stirs  them  for  the  time  against. their  lusts,  but  the  first 
wind  of  temptation  that  comes,  carries  them  away  ;  and  thus 
the  mind  is  but  tossed  to  and  fro^  like  a  wave  of  the  seay  with 
all  kind  of  winds,  not  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith 
of  Christ,  (as  it  is  Col.  ii.  7,)  and  so,  not  rooted  in  the  love 
of  Christy  (Eph.  iii.  17,)  which  are  the  ccmquering  graces  that 
subdue  imto  a  Christian  his  lusts  and  the  world.  See  1  John 
V.  4;  S  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  Love  makes  a  man  to  be  dead  to 
himself  and  to  the  world,  and  to  live  to  Christ  who  died  far  hiuL 

On  the  other  part,  they  are  no  less,  yea,  more  to  Uame,  who 
are  glad  to  have  their  minds  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  fedth,  and  out  of  a  mere  natural  desire  to  know^  are 
curious  to  hear  such  things  as  inform  them :  but  whenit  conies 
to  the  urging  of  holiness  and  mortifying  their  lusts,  these  are 
hard  sayings^^^Xhej  had  rather  there  were  some  way  to  re- 
ceive Christ  and  retain  their  lusts  too,  and  to  bring  them  to 
agreement.  To  hear  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  the  dignities 
of  his  people  in  Christ,  is  very  pleasing ;  but  to  have  this  fol- 
low upon  it.  Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  this  is  an  importune 
troublesome  discourse.  But  it  must  be  so  for  all  that :  those 
who  will  share  in  that  mercy  and  happiness,  must  abstain 
from  fleshly  lusts. 

Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you.]  There  is  a  faculty  of  re- 
proving required  in  the  ministry,  and  sometimes  a  necessity  of 
very  sharp  rebukes,  cutting  ones.  They  who  have  much  of 
the  spirit  of  meekriess,  may  have  a  rod  by  them  too,  to  use 
upon  necessity.  1  Cor.  iv.  21.  But  surely  the  way  of  meek- 
ness is  that  they  use  most  willingly,  as  the  Apostle  there  im- 
plies ;  and  out  of  all  question,  with  ingenuous  minds,  ;the  mild 
way  of  sweet  entreaties  is  very  forcible ;  as  oil  that  penetrates 
and  sinks  in  insensibly,  or,  (to  use  tliat  known  resemblancej 
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they  prevail  as  Ihe  sun-beams,  which,  without  any  noise,  made 
the  traveller  cast  his  cloak,  which  all  the  blustering  of  the 
wind  could  not  do,  but  made  him  rather  gather  it  closer,  and 
bind  it  faster  about  him.  We  see  the  Apostles  are  frequent 
in  tliis  strain  of  entreaties,  I  beseech  yoii^  as  Rom.  xii.  1.  Now 
this  word  of  entreaty  is  strengthened  much  by  the  other, 
Dewrly  beloved.  Scarcely  can  the  harshest  reproofs,  much 
less  g^itle  reproofs,  be  thrown  back,  that  have  upon  them  the 
stamp  of  love.  That  which  is  known  to  come  from  love,  can« 
not  reEulily  but  be  so  received  too.  And  it  is  thus  expressed 
for  that  very  purpose,  that  the  request  may  be  the  more  wel- 
come :  Beloved.  It  is  the  advice  of  a  friend,  one  that  truly 
loves  you,  and  aims  at  nothing  in  it  but  your  good.  It  is  be- 
cause I  love  yoii,  that  I  entreat  you,  and  entreat  you  as  you 
love  yourselves,  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  that  war  against 
your  soiUs.  And  what  is  our  purpose  when  we  exhort  you  to 
believe  and  repent,  but  that  you  may  be  happy  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  your  sins  ?  Why  do  we  desire  you  to  embrace  Christ, 
but  that  tlirough  Him  ye  may  liave  everlasting  life  ?  Howso- 
ever you  take  these  things,  it  is  our  duty  incessantly  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  them ;  and  to  do  it  with  much  love  and  ten- 
derness of  affection  to  your  souls;  not  only  pressing  you  by 
frequent  warnings  and  exhortings,  but  also  by  frequent  prayers 
and  tears  for  your  salvation. 

Abstain.]  It  was  a  very  wise  abridgment  that  Epictetus 
made  of  philosophy,  into  those  two  words.  Bear  and  forbear. 
These  are  truly  the  two  main  duties  that  our  Apostle  recom- 
mends to  his  Christian  brethren  in  this  Epistle.  It  is  one 
and  the  same  strength  of  spirit,  that  raises  a  man  above  both 
the  troubles  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  makes  him  despise 
and  trample  upon  both. 

We  have  first,  briefly  to  explain  what  these  fleshly  lusts 
mean;  then,  to  consider  the  exhortation  of  abstaining  from 
them. 

Unchaste  desires  are  particularly  called  by  this  name  indeed,' 
but  to  take  it  for  these  only*  in  tfaiff  place,  is  doubtless  too  nar- 
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that  are  proper  to  the  soul ;  and  they  must  have  it  aome  wajr* 
It  is  too  often  in  vain  to  speak  to  men  in  this  stiain^  to  fiiUoir 
them  with  the  Apostle^s  entreaty,  /  beseech  you^  abstain  fr<an 
jleMy  lusts i  imless  they  who  are  spoken  to»  be  sudi  as  he 
speaks  of  in  the  former  words,  such  as  h(we  obtained  mercy^ 
and  have  tasted  of  the  gradousness  and  kive  of  Cbxiat,  whose 
loves  aire  better  than  wine.  Cant.  i.  %  Oh  that  we  .wuuldl 
seek  the  knowledge  of  this  love !  for,  seeking  it,  we  shofuld 
find  it;  and  finding  it,  there  would  need  no  foirce  to  pull  the 
delights  of  sin  out  of  our  hands ;  we  should  throw  them  away 
of  our  own  accord. 

Thus  a  carnal  mind  prejudices  itself  against  reUgimiy  when 
it  hears  that  it  requires  an  abstinence  from  fleshly  lusts,  and 
bereaves  men  of  their  mirth  and  delight  in  sin ;  but  they  knmc 
not  that  it  is  to  make  way  for  more  refined  and  precicnis  delists. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  taken  from  us,  but  by  a  veiy 
advantageous  exchange  it  is  made  up.     In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  affliction f  but  in  me  ye  shall  have  peace.     Is  not  want  of 
the  worWs  peace  abundantly  paid  with  peace  in  Christ  ?  Thus^ 
fleshly  lusts  are  cast  out  of  the  hearts  of  believers  as  rubbish 
and  trash,  to  make  room  for  spiritual  comforts.      We  are 
haired  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness^  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  fellowship  with  God  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.   1  John  i.  3,  7.      This  is  to  make  men  eat  Angers 
food  indeed,  as  was  said  of  the  manna.     The  serving  of  the 
flesh,  sets  man  below  himself,  down  amongst  the  beasts,  but 
the  consolations  of  the  Spirit,  and  communion  with  God,  raise 
him  above  himself,  and  associate  him  with  the  angels.    But  let 
us  speak  to  the  Apostle'*s  own  dissuasives  from  these  lusts, 
taken,  1.  From  the  condition  of  Christians;  2.  From  the  con- 
dition of  those  lusts. 

1.  From  the  condition  of  Christians :  As  strangers*  These 
dispersed  Jews  were  strangers  scattered  in  divers  countries,  ch.  i. 
ver.  1,  but  that  is  not  intended  here ;  they  are  called  strangers 
in  that  spiritual  sense  which  applies  in  common  to  all  the  saints. 
Possibly,  in  calling  them  thus,  he  alludes  to  the  outward  dis- 
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persion,  but  means,  by  the  allusion,  to  express  their  spiritual 
alienation  from  the  world,  and  interest  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 

And  this  he  uses  as  a  very  pertinent  enforcement  of  his  ex- 
hortation. Whatsoever  others  do,  the  serving  of  the  flesh,  and 
love  of  the  world,  are  most  incongruous  and  unseemly  in  you. 
Consider  what  you  are.  If  you  were  citizens  of  this  world, 
then  you  might  drive  the  same  trade  with  them,  and  follow  the 
same  lusts ;  but  seeing  you  are  chosen  and  called  out  of  this 
world,  and  invested  into  a  new  society,  made  free  of  another 
city,  and  are  therefore  hare  but  travellers  passing  through  to 
your  own  country,  it  is  very  reasonable  that  there  be  this 
difference  betwixt  you  and  the  world,  that  while  they  live  aa 
at  home,  your  carriage  be  such  as  beccnnes  strangers;  not 
glutting  yourselves  with  their  pleasures,  not  surfeiting  upoii 
their  delicious  fruits,  as  some  unwary  travellers  do  abroad,  but 
as  wise  strangers,  living  warily  and  soberly,  and  still  minding 
most  of  all  your  journey  homewards,  suspecting  dangers  and 
snares  in  your  way,  and  so  walking  with  holy  fear  (as  the 
Hebrew  word  for  a  stranger  imports.) 

There  is,  indeed,  a  mi^rable  party  even  within  a  Christian: 
the  remainder  of  corruption,  that  is  no  stranger  here,  and 
therefore  keeps  friendship  and  correspondence  with  the  world, 
and  will  readily  betray  him  if  he  watch  not  the  more.  So  that 
he  is  not  only  to  fly  the  pollutions  of  the  world  that  are  round 
about  him,  and  to  choose  his  steps  that  he  be  not  insnared  from 
without ;  but  he  is  to  be  upon  a  continual  guard  against  the 
lusts  and  corruption  that  are  yet  within  himself,  to  curb  and 
control  them,  and  give  them  resolute  and  flat  refusals  when 
they  solicit  him,  and  to  stop  up  their  essays  and  opportunities 
of  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  such  things  as  nourish 
them,  and  so  to  do  what  he  can  to  starve  them  out  of  the  holds 
they  keep  within  him,  and  to  strengthen  that  new  nature  which 
is  in  him ;  to  live  and  act  according  to  it,  though,  in  doing  so, 
he  shall  be  sure  to  live  as  a  stranger  here,  and  a  despised, 
mocked,  and  hated  stranger. 

And  it  is  not,  on  the  whole^  the  worse  that  it  should  be  so. 

Vol.  I.  T 
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If  hmh  is  (dfeigBk  eounUies  be  0ubjecl  to  fioffsi  tfadhr  omi  ti 
any  time,  it  is  surel j  wh^  they  are  xaoet  kindly  uaed  abvoadt 
and  are  meat  at  their  ease:  and  thus  a  Chiiatiaa  may  be  in 
some  danger  when  he  ia  best  accommodated^  and  hath  moat  of 
the  smilea  and  oaremea  of  the  world;  so  that  thouj^  ha  can 
never  whdly  forget  bis  home  that  b  above^  yet,  his  thoi^t* 
of  it  will  be  less  firequoit,  and  his  desires  of  it  less  eameat,  and 
it  may  be,  he  may  insensibly  slide  into  its  oMstoDSB  and  hahitSii 
as  men  will  do  that  are  well  seated  in  some  other  oountry.  But 
by  the  troubles  and  unfriindliness  of  the  world  he  gtins  thi% 
that  when  they  abound  most  upon  him,  he  then  feels  himself  a 
stranger,  and  rsmwnlMrs  to  behave  as  suoh,  and  tbinka  oAcn 
with  mueh  delight  and  strong  desires  aa  his  own  oountry,  and 
the  ridi  and  sure  inheritance  that  lies  there,  and  the  ease  9fiA 
rest  he  shall  have  when  he  comes  thithar« 

And  this  will  peraiade  him  strongly  to  fly  all  poUuted  ways 
$aad  lusts,  as  fSsst  as  the  world  follows  them.  It  wiUmakehim 
abluv  the  pleasures  ofnn%  and  use  the  allowable  ei^joyments  cf 
this  earth  warily  and  modeiately,  never  engaging  his  heart  to 
them  as  worldlings  do,  but  always  keeping  that  free,--4iree 
firom  that  earnest  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  things,  and 
that  deep  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  which  the  moi  of 
the  earth  bestow  upon  them.  There  is  a  diligence  in  his  caUing^ 
and  a  prudent  regard  of  his  afiairs,  not  only  permitted  to  « 
Christian,  but  required  of  him.  But  yet,  in  oompsnaon  of 
his  great  and  high  callings  (as  the  Apostle  terms  it,)  he  follows 
all  his  other  business  with  a  kind  of  coldness  and  indifftreney, 
as  not  caring  very  much  which  way  they  go;  his  heart  is  else* 
where.  The  traveller  provides  himself  as  he  can  with  enter- 
tainment and  lodging  where  he  comes;  if  it  be  commodious,  it 
is  well,  but  if  not,  it  is  no  great  matter.  If  he  find  but  necea- 
series,  he  can  abate  delicacies  very  well ;  for  where  he  finds 
them  in  his  way,  he  neither  can,  nor,  if  he  could,  would  choose 
to  stay  there.  Though  his  inn  were  dressed  with  the  ri<^est 
hangings  and  furniture ;  yet,  it  is  not  his  home;  he  must  and 
would  leave  it.    This  is  the  character  of  ungodly  men^  they 
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ndnd  earthly  tkirngs^  PfaiL  liL  19;  they  axe  drowsed  in  them 
over  head  and  eairs,  as  we  my^ 

i#  Christians  wbuld  oonsidfip  how  little^  imd  for  how  Mttle  m 
while^  they  are  eonoevned  in  any  thing  have,  they  would  go 
through  any  stgte  and  any  ehai^fSi  of  state^  either  to  the  better 
ov  the  worse^  with  vevy  eomposed  equal  minds,  always  mederato 
im  their  neeeseaiy  eavea,  and  ne^Mv  taking  any  eare  At  all  for  the 
flesh,  Uf^^  ike  im$e  efit.  Rom.  laii,  14. 

Let  them  that  ha^e  no  faettcv  home  than  this  wcnrld  to  ky 
elalm  to,  live  here  as  at  hcme^  and  sem^  their  h^ts )  they  that 
have  aD  their  pet^&n  in  thie  Hf^  no  more  good  to  look  for 
than  what  they  can  ealeh  here,  let  them  take  their  time  of  the 
-pooit  prdlts  and  pleasures  diat  are  here  ^  but  you  that  have 
your  whde  estate^  all  your  riches  and  pleasures  laid  up  in 
Heaven,  and  reserved  there/or  you^  let  your  hearts  he  there^ 
and  your  ecfwera&tten  thwe.  This  iii  not  the  place  of  your 
rest,  nor  of  your  de%hts,  unless  you  would  be  willing  io 
change,  and  to  have  y<mr  good  things  here,  as  some  foolish 
travellers,  who  q)end  the  estate  they  should  Hve  on  at  home,  in 
II  little  while  braving  it  abroad  amongst  strangers.  Will  you 
with  profbme  BsaUy  self  your  birthright  for  a  mess  ofpot^ 
tagCy-i'-'^ll  eternity  for  a  moment,  and,  for  a  moment,  sell  sudt 
pleasures  as  a  moment  of  them  is  more  worth  than  an  eternity 
of  the  other. 

IS.  The  Apostle  argues  ftx>m  the  condition  of  those  lusts« 
It  were  quarrel  enough  sgsijMtJlesUy  lusts  which  wwr  against 
the  sotdj  that  they  are  so  &r  below  the  soul,  that  they  cannot 
eontent,  no,  nor  at  all  reach  the  soul ;  they  are  not  a  suitable, 
much  less  a  satisfying  good  to  it.  Although  sin  hath  un- 
speakably abused  the  soul  of  man,  yet  its  excellent  nature  and 
original  does  still  cause  a  vast  disproportion  betwixt  it  and  all 
those  gross  base  things  at  the  earth,  which  concern  the  flesh,  and 
go  no  further.  But  this  is  not  all :  these  fleshly  lusts  are  not  only 
of  no  benefit  to  the  soul,  but  they  are  its  pernicious  enemies ; 
they  war  against  it.     And  their  war  against  it  is  all  made  up 

of  stratagem  and  sleight,  for  they  cannot  hurt  the  soul,  but  by 

T  2 
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itself.     They  promise  it  some  contentment,  and  so  gain  its  con- 
sent to  serve  them,  and  undo  itself.  .  They  embrace  the  soul 
that  they  may  strangle  it.   The  soul  is  tod  much  diverted  from 
its  own  proper  business,  by  the  inevitable  and  incessant  neces- 
sities of  the  body ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  height  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  to  make  it  likewise  serve  the  extravagant  and  sin- 
ful desires  of  the  flesh  ;  so  much  time  for  sleep,  and  so  much 
for  eating  and  drinking,  and  dressing  and  undressings  and  by 
many,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  that  remains,  is  spent  in 
labouring  and  providing  f(H:  these.     Look  on  the  employments 
of  most  men :  all  the  labour  of  the  husbandmen  in  the  country, 
and  of  tradesmen  in  the  city,  the  multitude  of  shops  and  call- 
ings, what  is  the  end  of  them  all,  but  the  interest  and  service  of 
the  body  ?    And  in  all  these,  the  immortal  soul  is  drawn  down 
to  drudge  for  the  mortal  body,  the  house  of  clay  wherein  it 
dwells.     And  in  the  sense  of  this,  those  souls  that  truly  know 
and  consider  themselyes  in  this  condition,  do  often  groan  under 
the  burden,  and  desire  the  day  of  their  deliverance.     But  thfe 
service  of  the  flesh  in  the  inordinate  Imts  of  it,  is  a  point  of 
far  baser  slavery  and  indignity  to  the  soul,  and  doth  not  only 
divert  it  from  spiritual  things  for  the  time,  but  habitually  in- 
disposes it  to  every  spiritual  work,  and  makes  it  earthly  and 
sensual,  and  so  unfits  it  for  heavenly  things.     Where  these 
lusts,  or  any  one  of  them  have  dominion,  the  soul  cannot  at  all 
perform  any  good ;  can  neither  pray,  nor  hear,  nor  read  the 
word  aright ;  and  in  so  far  as  any  of  them  prevail  upon  the 
soul  of  a  child  of  God,  they  do  disjoint  and  disable  it  for  holy 
tilings.     Although  they  be  not  of  the  grossest  kind  of  lusts, 
but  such  things  as  are  scarcely  taken  notice  of  in  a  man,  either 
by  others  or  by  his  own  conscience,  some  irregular  desires  or 
entanglements  of  the  heart,  yet,  these  little  foxes  will  destroy 
the  vines;  (Cant.  ii.  15;)  they  will  prey  upon  the  graces  of  a 
Christian,  and  keep  tliem  very  low.     Therefore  it  concerns  us 
much  to  study  our  hearts,  and  to  be  exact  in  calling  to  account 
the  several  affections  that  are  in  them ;  otherwise,  even  sucli  as 
are  called  of  Gody  and  have  obtained  mercy ,  (for  such  the 
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Apostle  speaks  to,)  may  have  such  lusts  within  them,  as  will 
much  abate  the  flourishing  of  their  graces,  and  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  the  soul. 

The  godly  know  it  well  in  their  sad  experience,  that  their 
own  hearts  do  often  deceive  them,  harbouring  and  hiding  such 
things  as  deprive  them  much  of  that  liveliness  of  grace,  and 
those  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  otherwise  they  would 
be  very  likely  to  attain  unto. 

This  warring  against  the  sotU,  which  means  their  mis« 
cfaievous  and  hurtful  nature,  hath  this  also  included  imder  it, 
that  these  lusts,  as  breaches  of  Grod'^s  law,  do  subject  the  soul 
to  His  wrath.  So  that  by  this,  the  Apostle  might  well  urge 
his  point.  Besides  that  these  lusts  are  unworthy  of  you,  the 
truth  is,  if  you  Christians  serve  your  lusts,  you  kill  your  80uls« 
So  Romans  viii.  IS. 

Consider,  when  men  are  on  their  death-beds,  and  near  their 
entering  into  eternity,  what  they  then  think  of  all  their  tcnling 
in  the  earth,  and  serving  of  their  own  hearts  and  lusts  in  any 
kind ;  when  they  see  that  of  all  these  ways,  nothing  remains 
to  them,  but  the  guiltiness  of  their  sin,  and  the  accusations  of 
conscience,  and  the  wrath  of  Gkxi. 

Oh !  that  you  would  be  persuaded  to  esteem  your  precious 
souls,  and  not  wound  them  as  you  do,  but  war  for  them,  against 
all  those  lusts  that  war  against  them.  The  soul  of  a  Christian 
is  doubly  precious,  being,  besides  its  natural  excellency,  en- 
nobled by  grace,  and  so  twice  descended  of  Heaven;  and 
therefore  it  deserves  better  usage  than  to  be  turned  into  a 
scullion,  to  serve  the  flesh.  The  service  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that 
which  alone  is  fitting  to  it :  it  is  alone  honourable  for  the  soul 
to  serve  so  high  a  lord,  and  its  service  is  due  only  to  Him  who 
bought  it  at  so  high  a  rate. 
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Ver*  19»  Htvin^  your  eoBvergatkm  honest  taaong  Uis  Geatitesy  that 
whereas  they  speak  aguinst  you  as  evil  doers,  they  may,  by  your  good 
works  which  they  shall  behold,  glorify  God  in  the  d(iy  of  visttatkli. 

Thssr  two  things  that  It  nittiiral  uMUi  makes  least  aeooimt  «^ 
Ive  of  all  ikingi  in  hi^iest  ftgard  witk  a  Cfaiistiaii^  Im  onn 
Soul  and  Ood^s  gbty :  so  that  there  he  no  Mtmger  pciiuuasifiei 
to  him  in  any  thing,  than  the  interest  of  tinse  tm^  Aad  li|^ 
dhese  die  Apostk  laageth  h»  prsseret  eKksrtatioii  to  holteess 
and  Uamelessness  of  life.  For  theadbstandt  ^  hisadmeisr 
mqaeit  iti  tlus  and  the  Sonnet  vmm^  is  liie  aaase:  «  txwkf 
hone^  etmtersation  is  that  mAj  whidhi  is  spMtual^  «ot  defilsd 
widi  the  oamal  UMs  and  pMmiiom  tfA&  vxiHdk 

Uie  abstwixig  firam  those  hnts,  dath  SBdcod  oonpralSBMli 
not  only  the  rule  of  outward  carriage,  but  the  in^asrd  temper 
uF  the  nind;  yAteteem  fliis  honest  -eomm^atimi  doA  more 
«Kpi»sriy  coattem  our ^efctgnsal  dqxift'tiaiait  amoi^st men;  «sil 
is  added,  Aameet  among  ike  QmMee^  ttnd  sa  tmdiagtethfc 
gknycf  €^oa.  So  that  thsse  tm>  are  iaaepaiabljr  to  be  re- 
garded, the  inward  dispoBitHm  of  <9iir  hearts,  and  die  oat#ttrd 
conversation  and  course  of  our  tive^ 

I  shall  speak  to  the  former  firet^  as  die  ^riiig  of  die  latter. 
Keeji  ikme  heairt  with  vU  MHgemx^'^''^^  depends  upon  that, 
*^or  from  thence  ate  the  ismes  ^iife.  fttir.  iv,  £8»  And 
if  so,  then  the  reflating  ef  the  toi^e,  acnd  «yes,  and  feet, 
Imd  all  wHl  follow,  as  there  it  feDows,  v.  i24.  P^  mtajf/r^m 
thee  afrowwrd  mouth,  Thnt  the  isipmv  4rti«ans  may  cease 
frdm  rsaining,  the  corrupt  spriag  latast  be  dried  up.  Moa 
may  txinvey  tfaeai  in  a  close  and  conosaled  i^nanner,  tnrid^ 
them  run,  as  it  were  under  ground,  as  they  do  fikh  imler 
vaults  and  in  ditches  (sentinas  et  clotucus  ;)  bat  till  the  heart 
be  renewed  and  purged  from  base  lusts,  it  will  still  be  sending 
fortiv  some  way  or  other,  the  streams  of  iniquity.  -4^  a 
fountain  swelleth  out,  or  casteth  forth  her  waters  incessantly, 
so,  she  casteth  out  her  wickedness,  says  the  Prophet,  of  that 
very  people  and  city  that  were  called  holy,  by  reason  of  the 
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ordiBAliMft  of  God  and  the  {Nxifeftaon  of  the  tfue  religion  tiiat 
wnre  amoi^st  them:  and  therefore  it  is  the  same  prophefs 
sdTice  from  the  Lord,  Jf^ofh  thine  hettri^  O  JeruB(dem.  How 
long  ^hM  iky  vain  thoughts  lodge  mihin  thee  ?  Jer.  vi.  7, 
teid  rr.  14. 

This  id  tibe  true  method^  aceording  toour  Sariour^B  doctrine : 
Make  the  tree  goody  and  then^  the  fruits  will  be  good  ;  not 
tifl  then ;  for  who  eon  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  Jigs  of 
thistles  ?  Matt  Tii.  16,  17.  Some  good  outward  actions  avdl 
iiothii^,  the  soul  being  unrenewed ;  as  you  may  stick  some 
figs,  or  hang  some  dusters  of  grapes  upon  a  thom^u&b,  but 
they  cannot  grow  upon  it. 

In  this  men  deceive  themsdres,  even  sudi  as  hare  some 
thoughts  of  amendment;  when  they  fall  into  dn^  and  are 
reprored  for  it,  they  say,  (and  possibly  thiiJc  so  too,)  "  I  will 
tiJce  heed  to  myself,  I  wiU  be  guilty  of  dds  no  more.^  And 
because  they  go  no  deeper,  they  are  many  of  them  insnared  in 
the  same  kind  again ;  but,  however,  if  they  do  never  comnut 
that  same  sin,  they  do  but  change  it  for  some  other :  as  a 
current  of  waters,  if  you  stop  their  passage  one  way,  they  rest 
not  till  they  find  another.  The  conversation  can  never  be 
uniiformly  and  entirely  good^  till  the  frame  of  the  heart,  thi^ 
affections  and  desires  that  lodge  in  it,  be  changed.  It  is 
naturally  an  evil  treasure  of  impure  lusts,  and  must  in  some 
way  vent  and  spend  what  it  hath  within.  It  is  to  bc^  with 
the  wrong  end  of  your  work,  to  rectify  the  outdde  first,  to 
smooth  the  conversation,  and  not  first  of  all  purge  the  heart, 
fivfl  affections  are  the  source  of  evil  speeches  and  ^icticois. 
Whence  e/re  strifes  and  fightings  ?  says  St.  James^  Are  they 
n^tfrom  your  lusts  which  war  in  your  members  ?  Jam.  iv.  L 
ttnquiet,  unruly  lusts  within,  are  the  cause  of  the  unquiet- 
nesses  and  contentions  abroad  in  the  world.  One  man  wiU 
have  his  corrupt  wifi,  and  anoither  hii^  and  thus  they  shock 
and  justSle  one  another ;  and  by  the  cross  encounters  of  their 
purposes,  as  fiints  meeting,  they  strike  out  those  spanks  that 
set  an  on  fire. 
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So  then,  acoordiiig  to  the  order  of  the  Aposde^s  exhortakkm, 
the  only  true  principle  of  all  good  and  Chrisdan  oonversatiaii 
in  the  world,  is  the  mortifying  of  all  earthly  and  sinful  lusts  in 
the  heart.  While  they  have  possession  of  the  heart,  they  do 
so  clog  it,  and  straiten  it  towards  Grod  and  His  ways,  that  it 
cannot  walk  constantly  in  them ;  but  when  the  heart  is  freed 
from  them,  it  is  enlarged,  and  so,  as  David  speaks,  the  man  is 
fitted  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  run  the  way  ofGocPs  command' 
ments.  Psal.  cxix.  82.  And  without  this  freeing  of  the 
hearty  a  man  will  be  at  the  best  very  imeven  and  incongruous 
in  his  ways, — ^in  one  step  like  a  Christian,  and  in  another  like 
a  worldling ;  which  is  an  impieasant  and  unprofitable  way,  not 
according  to  that  word,  Psal.  xviii.  32,  Thou  hast  set  my  feet 
as  hinds'*  feet, — set  them  even^  as  the  word  is,  not  cmly  swift, 
but  straight  and  even ;  and  that  is  the  thing  here  required, 
that  the  whole  course  and  revolution  of  a  Christian'^s  life  be 
like  himself.  And  that  it  may  be  so,  the  whole  body  of  sm, 
and  all  the  members  of  it,  all  the  deceitfvi  lusts,  must  be 
crucified. 

In  the  words  there  are  three  things :  1.  One  point  of  a 
Christianas  ordinary  entertainment  in  the  world,  is,  to  be  evil 
spoken  of  2.  Their  good  use  of  that  evil,  is,  to  do  the  better 
for  it.  3.  The  good  end  and  the  certain  effect  of  their  so 
doing,  is,  the  glory  of  God, 

1.  Whereas  they  speak  against  you  as  evil  doers.]  This 
is  in  general  the  disease  of  mane's  corrupt  nature,  and  argues 
much  the  baseness  and  depravedness  of  it, — this  propension  to 
evil  speaking  one  of  another,  either  blotting  the  best  actions 
with  misconstructions,  or  taking  doubtful  things  by  the  left 
ear ;  not  choosing  the  most  favourable,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  very  harshest  sense  that  can  be  put  upon  them.  Some 
men  take  more  pleasure  in  the  narrow  eying  of  the  true  and 
real  faults  of  men,  and  then  speak  of  them  with  a  kind  of  de- 
light. All  these  kinds  of  evil  speakings,  are  such  fruits  as 
spring  from  that  bitter  root  of  pride  and  self-love,  which  is 
naturally  deep  fastened  in  every  man'^s  heart.     But  besides 
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this  general  bent  to  evil  speaking,  there  is  a  particular  malice 
in  the  wcnrld  against  those  that  are  bom  of  God,  which  must 
have  vent  in  calumnies  and  reproaches.  If  this  evil  speaking 
be  the  hissing  that  is  natural  to  the  serpent's  seed,  surely,  by 
reascm  of  their  natural  antipathy,  it  must  be  breathed  forth 
most  against  the  seed  of  the  woman^  those  that  are  one  with 
Jesus  Christ.  If  the  tongues  of  the  ungodly  be  sharp  swords 
even  to;one  another,  they  will  whet  them  sharper  than  ordinary 
when;  they  are  to  use  them  against  the .  righteous,  to  wound 
their  name.  The  evil  tongue  must  be  always  burning,  that 
is  set  on  fire  of  hell,  as  St.  James  speaks ;  but  against  the 
godly,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  it  is 
for  others.  The  reasons  of  this  are,  1.  Being  naturalLy  haters 
of  Grod,  and  yet  unable  to  reach  Him,  what  wonder  is  it  if 
their  malice  vent  itself  against  His  image  in  His  children,  and 
labour  to  blot  and  stain  thut,  all  they  can,  with  the  foulest 
calumnies  ?  2.  Because  they  are  neither  able  nor  willing  them« 
selves  to  attain  unto  the  spotless,  holy  life  of  Christians,  they 
bemire  them,  and  would  make  them  like  themselves,  by  false 
aspersions :  they  cannot  rise  to  the  estate  of  the  godly,  and 
therefore  they  endeavour  to  draw  them  down  to  theirs  by 
detraction.  3.  The  reproaches  they  cast  upon  the  professors 
of  pure  religion,  they  mean  mainly  against  religion  itself,  and 
intend  by  them  to  reflect  upon  it. 

These  evil  speakings  of  the  world  against  pious  men  profess- 
ing rdigion,  are  partly  gross  falsehoods,  invented  without  the 
least  ground  or  appearance  of  truth ;  for  the  world  being  ever 
credulous  of  evil,  espeeiaUy  upon  so  deep  a  prejudice  as  it  hath 
against  the  godly,  the  falsest  and  most  absurd  calumnies  will 
always  find  so  much  belief  as  to  make  them  odious,  or  very 
suspected  at  least,  to  such  as  know  them  not.  This  is  the 
world's  maxim.  Lie  confidently,  and  it  mil  always  do  some- 
thing ;  as  a  stone  taken  out  of  the  mire  and  thrown  against  a 
white  wall,  though  it  stick  not  there,  but  rebound  presently 
back  again,  yet  it  leaves  a  spot  behind  it.  And  with  this  kind 
of  evil  speakings  were  the  primitive  Christians  surcharged. 
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evea  ynA  gm»  fincHnmble  £alielioDcli,  as  all  knov  iirlM>  kmam 
a&y  tUngof  the  faifltarj  of  tboaedmes;  ercn  «ich  tho^  wen 
vqparted  of  them,  as  the  wont  cf  wicked  sMn  would  wOBonAj 
be  gaiily  of.  The  2>eTil,  as  oafitj  as  he  is,  makes  use,  agsfai 
Bad  agaiB,  of  ids  <M  xnventioDS,  and  makes  them  serv«  ia 
sereral  ages;  for  so  were  iim  fFaUenses  aocusod  <if  Jahnman 
faaeoqued^s  and  bewdy  pmottBGUous  ondeiuBiiess,  and  diven 
thii^  not  once  to  be  named  €unong  Ckrutiimf^  much  kn  to 
be  practised  bj  them.  So  duit  it  is  no  new  tfakig  to  meet  wiA 
l^e  impnreart,  viiest  slaaden,  as  tha  woi4d*s  t«ward  «f  hoOBess 
and  the  pinctioe  of  pm«  rdigion. 

Then  agaui  consider,  Imw  muoh  more  wiH  the  wkked  iosdt 
apoa  the  least  ^al  HemHske^  that  tfcey  can  espy  amoi^st  the 
profesBors  of  godlinessb  Aadia  thktiMitelsallii«efi>Idii^uiy 
t«iy  ordinary :  L  Strictly  to  ptyiato^  and  malseiouidy  to  object 
i^amst  CSiriiBtians  the  akaaUest  hnperfeg^ioiiB  and  fisSIties  of 
their  lives,  as  if  diey  pratended  to  and  pmarfsed  abaotnle  per* 
fixtkn.  *l%ey  do  hideed  ^sercixe  thems&h^es  iposAi  as  tatt 
Qttistiaiis  indeed)  with  St.  ftail,  #a  ke^  n  go&d  eoneciefux  in 
all  things  toioards  God  and  men ;  {Acts  !ndv.  16 ;)  Aey  liMre 
a  regard  unto  fdl  God*4  ooinm(mdment9,  as  Dtarnd  speaks; 
they  have  a  skicere  loTe  to  Grod^  whidi  faaSres  them  study  the 
exactest  obecfienee  they  can  i^eadit  aiid  iMs  is  aa  imperfect 
kind  of  perfection ;  it  is  evangelical,  but  fiet  a&gdieal.  1L  Men 
are  apt  to  impute  the  scaadalotm  falls  -of  some  particidar  Otris- 
tians  to  the  whole  imsnber.  It  is  a  Tcry  HsoH  incompctait  ndc, 
to  make  judgment  cf  any  one  man  himsetf  by  one  adfion,  mnch 
more  to  measm^  all  tire  rest  of  the  same  profession  by  it.  And 
they  yet  proceed  farther  in  this  way  «f  misjudging^  S.  They 
impute  the  personal  faSmgs  -cf  men  to  th^  Teligion,  and  A^ 
parage  it  because  t)f  the  faults  of  those  that  prrfess  it?  whidi, 
as  the  ancients  plead  well,  is  the  greatest  hijus^ee,  and  such  as 
they  would  not  be  guilty  of  agaimft  Atir  own  phSosofibeta. 
They  could  weH  distingoish  betwixt  thdr  doctrine  and  the 
manners  of  some  of  their  fi^owers,  and  flius  ought  Ihey  to  hare 
deak with *Chnstiatts too.    Theyi)ught  tohftve ceottddred  their 
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veligioB  m  itself,  end  the  doctrine  that  it  teadieth,  and  had 
they  found  it  vicious,  the  blame  had  been  just ;  biitif  ittaii^t 
nothing  but  holiness  and  righteousness  then  the  Uame  of  anj 
ui^Kdiness  or  uniighteousness  found  amoi^st  Christiaiis,  ouj^t 
to  rest  iqK)n  the  p^rscms  themselves  who  were  guilty  txf  it,  and 
not  to  be  stretched  to  the  whc^  number  of  professars,  muoh 
less  to  the  religion  that  they  pix^essed.  And  yet,  this  is  stiM 
the  custom  of  the  w(H*ld  upon  the  kast  failing  they  can  es^  in 
the  godly,  or  such  as  seem  to  be  so;  much  more  with^spaa 
mouth  do  they  revile  religion,  upon  any  gross  sin  ta  any  af  its 
professors. 

But  seeing  this  is  the  very  oharaoter  of  a  praphane  aoind, 
and  the  badge  of  the  enemies  of  rd^iot^  beware  af  sharing  aa 
the  least  with  them  in  it  Give  not  easy  enteriaiaraeat  to  the 
rqpcM'ts  of  prophane  or  o£  mere  civil  men,  against  the  pnifaaautu 
fd  religi^i ;  they  are  undoubtedly  partial,  aad  their  testtiaDii^ 
may  be  justly  suspected.  Lend  them  not  aicady  ear  to  nsDeive 
their  evil  speakings,  much  less  your  toi^e  to  divulge  them, 
#nd  set  them  further  going;  yea,  take  heed  that  yim  take  mat 
pleasure  in  any  the  least  kind  of  scoffs  against  the  sincerity  and 
power  of  rdigion.  And  all  of  ywa  who  desire  ta  waHc  as 
Christians,  be  very  wary^  that  yoa  wrong  not  one 
and  help  not  the  wicked  against  you,  by  yt>ar  nmtuid 
structions  and  miscensures  one  of  another.  Far  be  it  from  y«m 
•to  take  pleasure  in  hearing  others  evil-«poken  dT^  whether  un- 
justly or  though  it  be  some  way  deservedly^  yet  let  ft  be  afaray 
grievous  to  you,  and  no  way  pleasing  to  hear  sueh  thaags, 
much  less  to  fipedc  of  them.  It  is  the  DeviFs  delight  ta  be 
phased  with  evil-fipeakmgs.  The  Syrian  caUs  hma  an  Meti 
Kartxa,  Eater  of  danders  crcakmmies.  They  area'diah  that 
pleases  his  palate,  and  men  are  natunlly  £md  of  has  diet  In 
PsaL  Bxxv.  16,  diere  is  a  word  that  is  rendered  jnooken  mi 
feoHSy XX  feasting'mockeri^'''feTsaDsvrho feasted  mBQ^ieBrB,  at 
then*  aieetings,  with  speakmg  of  the  faults  of  4itherB  acxiffiagly, 
tfnd  thenrfbre  chared  with  them  af  their  ^sakes^  or  feasts,  as  the 
mnAh.    ButtoaMiiewedChiistiiwi&iad,  «Udi4^ 
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taste,  and  all  its  senses  new,  there  is  nothing  more  unsavoury, 
than  to  hear  the  defaming  of  others,  especially  of  such  as  profess 
religion.  Did  the  law  of  love  possess  our  hearts,  it  would  re- 
gulate both  the  ear  and  tongue,  and  make  them  most  tender  of 
the  name  of  our  brethren ;  it  would  teach  us  the  faculty  of 
covering  their  infirmities,  and  jud^ng  favourably,  taking  always 
the  best  side  and  most  charitable  sense  of  their  actions:  it 
would  teach  us  to  blunt  the  edge  of  our  censures  upon  our- 
selves, our  own  hard  hearts  and  rebellious  wills  within,  that 
they  might  remain  no  more  sharp  against  others,  than  is  needful 
for  their  good. 

And  this  would  cut  short  those  that  are  without,  from  a  great 
deal  of  provisions  of  evil-speaking  against  Christians,  that  they 
many  times  are  furnished  with  by  Christians  themselves, 
through  their  uncharitable  carriage  one  towards  another. 
However,  this  being  the  hard  measure  that  they  always  find 
in  the  world,  it  is  their  wisdom  to  consider  it  aright,  and  to 
study  that  good  which,  according  to  the  Apostle^s  advice, 
may  be  extracted  out  of  it,  and  that  is  the  second  thing  to  be 
spoken  to. 

Having  your  conversation  honest  among  the  Gentiles,] 
As  the  sovereign  power  of  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  resides  in 
God,  and  argues  His  primitive  goodness,  so,  He  teacheth  his 
own  children  some  faculty  this  way,  that  they  may  resemble 
Him  in  it.  He  teacheth  them  to  draw  sweetness  out  of  their 
bitterest  afilictions,  and  increase  of  inward  peace  from  their 
outward  troubles.  And  as  these  buffetings  of  the  tongue  are 
no  small  part  of  their  sufferings,  so,  they  reap  no  small  benefit 
by  them  many  ways ;  particularly  in  this  one,  that  they  order 
their  conversation  the  better,  and  walk  the  more  exactly  for  it 

And  this  no  doubt,  in  Divine  providence,  is  intended  and 
ordered  for  their  good,  as  are  all  their  other  trials.  The  sharp 
censures  and  evil  speakings  that  a  Christian  is  encompassed 
with  in  the  world,  is  no  other  than  a  hedge  of  thorns  set  on 
every  side,  that  he  go  not  out  of  his  way,  but  keep  straight  on  in 
it  betwixt  them,  not  declining  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ; 
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whereas,  if  they  found  nothing  but  the  favour  and  good  opinion 
of  the  worid,  they  might,  as  in  a  way  unhedged,  be  subject  to 
expatiate  and  wander  out  into  the  meadows  of  carnal  pleasures 
that  are  about  them,  which  would  call  and  allure  them,  and 
often  divert  them  from  their  journey. 

And  thus  it  might  fall  out,  that  Christians  would  deserve 
censure  and  evil  speakings  the  more,  if  they  did  not  usually 
suffer  them  imdeserved.  This  then  turns  into  a  great  advan- 
tage to  them,  making  their  conduct  more  answerable  to  those 
two  things  that  our  Saviour  joins,  watch  and  pray;  causing  them 
to  be  the  more  vigilant  over  themselves,  and  the  more  earnest 
with  God  for  His  watching  over  them  and  conductingothem. 
Make  my  ways  straighty  says  David,  because  of  mine  enemies^ 
Psal.  V.  8 :  the  word  is,  my  observer s^  or  those  that  scan  my  ways, 
every  foot  of  them,  that  examine  them  as  a  verse,  or  as  a  song 
of  music ;  if  there  be  but  a  wrong  measure  in  them,  they  will 
not  let  it  slip,  but  will  be  sure  to  mark  it. 

And  if  the  enemies  of  the  godly  wait  for  their  halting,  shall 
not  they  scan  their  own  paths  themselves,  that  they  may  not 
halt?  Shall  they  not  examine  them  to  order  them,  as  the 
wicked  do  to  censure  them :  still  depending  wholly  upon  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  their  guide,  to  lead  them  into  ail  truths  and 
to  teach  them  how  to  order  their  conversation  aright^  that  it  may 
be  all  of  a  piece,  holy  and  blameless,  and  still  like  itself? 

Honest,']  Fair  or  beautiful :  the  same  word  doth  fitly  signify 
goodness  and  beauty,  for  that  which  is  the  truest  and  most 
lasting  beauty,  grows  fresher  in  old  age,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks 
of  the  righteous,  those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  God, 
Psal.  xcii.  12 — 14.  Could  the  beauty  of  virtue  be  seen,  said 
a  philosopher,  it  would  draw  all  to  love  it.  A  Christian, 
holy  conversation  hath  such  a  beauty,  that  when  they  who  are 
strangers  to  it  begin  to  discern  it  at  all  aright,  they  cannot 
choose  but  love  it ;  and  where  it  b^ets  not  love,  yet  it  silences 
calumny,  or  at  least  evinces  its  falsehood. 

The  goodness  or  beauty  of  a  Christianas  conv^'sation  consist- 
ing in  symmetry  and  conformity  to  the  word  of  God  as  its  rule. 
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he  ought  dtUgently  to  study  that  lule,  and  to  square  his  wsy» 
hy  it;  not  to  walk  at  random,  but  to  apply  that  rule  to  every 
alfp  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  be  as  careful  to  keep  the  beauty 
of  his  ways  unspotted,  as  those  women  are  of  their  fiwes  aad 
attire  who  are  most  studioua  of  comeliness. 

But  so  far  are  we  who  call  ourselves  Christkns  flxxm  this 
exact  regard  of  our  conversation,  that  the  most  part  net  onljr 
have  many  foul  flpot%  but  they  themselves,  and  all  thes  ways, 
are  nothing  but  defilement,  all  one  spot  ;-t<«s  our  Apostle  calk 
them,  Uat9  are  they  and  spotSy  2  Pet.  ii.  18.  And  even  they 
wfaeiare  Christians  indeed,  yet  are  not  so  watchful  and  aoouvate 
in  all  their  ways  as  becomes  them,  but  stain  their  Ao/y  jipa/W^ 
sion  either  with  pride,  or  covetousness,  or  contentions^  or  some 
other  such  like  uncomeliness. 

Let  us  all  therefore  resolve  more  to  study  this  good  and 
comely  conversation  the  Apostle  heta  exhorts  to,  that  it  may 
be  such  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christy  as  St.  Paul  desbes 
his  Philippians,  di.  i.  ver.  27.  And  if  you  live  amongst  pro- 
fime  persons,  who  will  be  to  you  as  the  unbelieving  Grentiles 
were  to  these  believing  Jews  who  lived  amongst  them,  tradu- 
cers  of  you,  and  given  to  speak  evil  of  you,  and  of  rehgion  in 
you,  trouble  not  yourselves  with  many  apologies  and  clearings, 
when  you  are  evil-spoken  of,  but  let  the  track  of  your  life 
answer  for  you,  your  honest  and  blameless  conversation  :  that 
will  be  the  shortest,  and  most  real  and  effectual  way  of  con- 
futing all  obloquies  ;  as  when  one  in  the  schools  was  proving 
by  a  sophistical  argument,  that  there  could  be  no  motion,  the 
philosopher  answered  it  fully  and  shortly,  by  rising  up  and 
walking.  If  thou  wouldst  pay  them  home,  this  is  a  kind  of 
revenge  not  only  allowed  thee,  but  recommended  to  thee ;  be 
avenged  on  evil-speakings  by  well-doing,  shame  them  from  it. 
It  was  a  king  that  said,  //  was  kingly  to  do  well  and  be  ilU 
spoken  of.  Well  may  Christians  acknowledge  it  to  be  true, 
when  they  consider  that  it  was  the  lot  of  their  king,  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  well  may  they  be  content,  seeing  he  hath  made 
them  likewise  kings,  (as  we  heard,  ver.  9,)  to  be  conformable 
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to  lum  in  thia  too^  tbis  kiii^  vay  of  auffeiiiig,  ta  be  unjustly 
erU-qpokoi  of,  and  adll  to  go  or  in  doing  the  more  good; 
ahrayt  aiming  in  ao  doiBg,  (as  our  Lord  did,)  at  the  ^bry  of 
our  Heavenly  Vather.    This  is  the  third  thing. 

Tkat  they  may  glorify  CM  in  tkm  day  of  their  vintation. 
He  aayf  not.  They  ahaUpnoasoreonisnaidyoUybutyAAaflgj^ 
rifyGod.  In  what  way  aoe^wr  this  time,  this  eiay  o/mii^aft'an  be 
tiaeen,theflffeetitfleIfiathia,7%Jiia//gZ(rt^Go^^  Itisthis, 
the  Apoalk  still  holds  bsCosw  their  eye,  as  that  upon  yAixh  a 
Christian  doth  wiUmgly  set  his  eye,  and  keep  it  fixed  in  all  hia 
ways.  He  doth  not  teadi  them  to  be  sensible  of  their  own  esteem 
as  it  eoBoems  themselves,  but  only  as  the  glory  of  their  Grod  is 
interested  in  it  Were  it  not  fbr  this,  a  generous»minded 
Christian  oould  set  a  veiy  light  rate  upon  all  the  thoi^ts  and 
^peechea  of  men  cancerning  him,  whether  good  or  bad ;  and 
could  easily  drown  all  their  mistakes  in  the  eonsdoioe  of  the 
favour  and  i^robatbn  of  his  Grod.  It  is  a  very  email  thing 
for  me  to  be  Judged  ofyoUj  or  of  the  day  of  man :  he  that 
jydgeth  me,  is  the  Lord*  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  Man  hath  a  day  of 
judging,  but  it,  and  his  judgment  with  it,  soon  passes  away ; 
but  God  hath  His  day^  and  it,  together  with  His  sentence^ 
aUdeth  for  ever,  as  the  Apostle  there  adds.  As  if  he  should 
say,  /  appeal  to  God ;  but  considering  that  the  religic»i  he 
professes,  and  the  God  whom  he  worships  in  that  rdigion,  aze 
wronged  by  those  reproaches,  and  that  the  calumnies  cast  upon 
Christians,  reflect  upon  their  Lord,— -this  is  the  thing  that 
makes  him  sensible;  he  feels  on  that  side  <mly.  The  re* 
preaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee,  are  fallen  upon  me, 
says  the  Psalmist :  and  this  makes  a  Christian  desirous  to  vin« 
dicate,  even  to  men,  his  religioti  and  his  Grod,  without  regard 
to  himself;  because  he  may  say,  the  reproaches  of  them  that 
reproach  only  me,  have  fallen  upon  Thee.    Psal.  bdx.  9. 

This  is  his  intent  in  the  holiness  and  int^rity  oi  his  life, 
that  Grod  may  be  glorified ;  this  is  the  axis  about  which  all 
this  good  conversation  moves  and  turns  continually. 

And  he  that  forgets  this,  kt  bis  oouTersation  be  never  so 
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plausible  and  spotless,  knows  not  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian 
As  they  say  of  the  eagles,  who  try. their  young  ones  whdther 
they  be  of  the  right  kind  or  not,  by  holding  them  before  the 
sun,  and  if  they  can  look  stedfastly  uponit,  they  own  them,  if 
not,  they  throw  them  away :  this  is  the  true  evidence  of  an 
upright  and  real  Christian,  to  have  a  stedfisut  eye  on  the  ^lory 
of  God,  the  Father  of  LighU.  In  all,  let  66d  be  glorified, 
says  the  Christian,  and  that  suffices :  that  is  the  sum  of  his 
desires.  He  is  far  from  glorying  in  Umself,  or  seeking  to  raise 
himself,  for  he  knows  that  of  himself  he  is  nothing,  but  by  the 
free  grace  of  God  he  is  what  he  is.  ^^  Whence  any  glorying 
to  thee,  rottenness  and  dust  ?^  says  St.  BemardL  <^  Whence  it 
it  to  thee  if  thou  art  holy  ?  Is  it  not  the  Holy  Spirit  that  hath 
sanctified  thee  ?  If  thou  couldst  work  mirades,  though  ibey 
were  dcme  by  thy  hand,  yet  it  were  not  by  thy  power,  but  by 
the  power  of  Gk)d.^ 

To  the  end  that  my  glory  may  sing  praise  unto  thee,  says 
David,  PsaL  xxx.  12.  Whether  his  tongue,  or  his  soul,  or 
both,  be  meant,  what  he  calls  his  glory ^  he  shews  us,  and 
what  use  he  hath  for  it,  namely,  to  give  the  Lord  glory,  to  sing 
His  praises,  and  that  then  it  was  truly  David'^s  glory  when  it 
was  so  employed,  in  giving  glory  to  Him  whose  peculiar  due 
glory  is.  What  have  we  to  do  in  the  world  as  His  creatures, 
once  and  again  His  creatures,  His  new  creatures,  created  unto 
good  workSy  but  to  exercise  ourselves  in  those,  and  by  those  to 
advance  His  glory,  that  all  may  return  to  Him  from  whom  all 
is,  as  the  rivers  run  back  to  the  sea  from  whence  they  came? 
Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  therefore,  for  Him  are  all 
things,  says  the  Apostle,  Rom.  xi.  36.  They  that  serve  base 
gods,  seek  how  to  advance  and  aggrandize  them.  The  covetous 
man  studies  to  make  his  Mammon  as  great  as  he  can,  all  his 
thoughts  and  pains  run  upon  that  service,  and  so  do  the  volup- 
tuous and  ambitious  for  theirs ;  and  shall  not  they  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Only  Great  and  the  Only 
True  God,  have  their  hearts  much  more,  at  least  as  much  pos- 
sessed with  desires  of  honouring  and  exalting  Him  ?    Should 
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not  this  be  their  predcmiinant  design  and  thought  ?-^What  way- 
shall  I  most  advance'the  glory  of  my  God  ?  How  shall  I  who 
am  under  stronger  obligations  than  they  aU,  set  in  with  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  other  creatures,  to  declare  His 
excellency,  His  greatness,  and  His  goodness  ? 

In  the  day  of  vidtationJ]  The  beholding  of  your  good 
works  may  work  this  in  them,  that  they  may  be  gained  to  ac« 
knowledge  and  embrace  that  religion,  and  that  Grod,  which 
tot  the  present  they  reject ;  but  that  it  may  be  thus,  they 
must  be  visited  with  that  same  light  and  grace  from  above^ 
which  hath  sanctified  you.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  sense  of 
this  word,  though  it  may  be,  and  is  taken  divers  other  ways  hy 
interpreters.  Possibly,  in  this  day  of  visitation  is  implied  the* 
clearer  preaching  of  the  Grospel  amongst  those  Gentiles,  where* 
the  dispersed  Jews  dwelt ;  and  that  when  they  should  compare* 
the  light  of  that  doctrine  with  the  light  of  their  lives,  and  find 
the  agreement  betwixt  them,  that  might  be  helpful  to  theur 
effectual  calling,  and  so  they  might  glorify  Gtxl.  But  to  Ae 
end  that  they  might  do  thus  indeed,  there  must  be  along,  with 
the  word  of  Grod,  and  the  good  works  of  his  people,  a  perticu-^ 
lar  visiting  of  their  souls  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  Your  good 
conversation  may  be  one  good  mean  of  their  conversicm;: 
therefore  this  may  be  a  motive  to  that ;  but  to  make  it  air 
effectual  mean,  this  day  of  gracious  visitation  must  dawn  uponr 
them ;  the  day-spring  from  on  high  must  visit  than,  as  it  is 
Luke  i.  7,  8. 

Ver  13.    Submit  yourselves  unto  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lonfi 
sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  King,  as  supreme. 

Ver.  14.    Or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  bhn  for  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  da  well. 

It  is  one  of  the  falsest,  and  yet  one  of  the  commonest  preju* 

dices  that  the  world  hath  always  entertained  against  true 

religion,  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  civil  power  and  government. 

The  adversaries  of  the  Jews  charged  this  fault  upon  their  city, 

the  then  seat  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  Esra  iv.  15.    The 
Vol.  I.  U 
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Jews  charged  it  upon  the  predehbra  o£  the  Christian  rdigioH^ 
Acts  xvii,  7^  as  they  pretended  the  same  quarrel  against  Christ 
himsdf.  And  gen6ra%^  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  of  pri« 
mitive  times,  loaded  them  ¥rith  the  sland^  of  feUdlkm  and 
contempt  of  authority.  Therefdre  our  Apl»tl^  dedcendii%  to 
particular  rules  of  Ciuistian  lilfe,  by  which  it  iS^ay  be  bkmeless, 
and  idlence  calumny,  begins  with  Uiis^  not  only  as  a  thing  of 
prime  importance  in  itself^  but  as  p^b-ticularly  fit  fer  t&e»e  he 
wrote  to,  being  at  once  both  Jews  and  Chrisfiansj  far  the  elsar^ 
ing  of  themselves  aiid  theii*  li^ligion :  iSnbmit  y&wrsdves^  Seei 

There  ate  in  th^  words  difM  particulani  to  be  ebnridered^ 
all  concurring  to  pr^ds  this  miu^Ei  duty  of  dbefliendft  to  magifl^ 
trates,  not  duly  ad  wdl  odnsistent  with  trufe  religion,  but  as  in^ 
deed  inseparable  froni  it  Not  to  parcel  oiit  the  words  intd 
many  pieces,  they  may^  I  oonedvi^  be  ail  not  unfitly  eompkiscd 
under  these  twb :  I,  The  eictent  of  this  duty ;  %  Thegtound 
of  it; 

1.  The  exteht  irf  the  duty^  vis;,  7b  ail  6wilpeiSber\  of  wHal 
kind  soev^,  foir  the  time  HeceiT^  and  authorised ;  thei^  beihg 
no  need  of  questioning  what  was  the  ri^  and  drigikifd  of  dvil 
power,  either  lit  the  ilatufie  rf  it^  or  in  the  persons  bf  those  that 
are  in  possesBioil  of  it.  For  if  you  will  trace  them  quite  through 
in  the  succession  erf  ages^  and  narrowly  e3re  their  whole  circle^ 
there  be  few  crowns  iii  the  worlds  in  which  there  will  not  be 
found  some  ctuck  cm*  other,  more  or  less.  If  you  look  on  those 
great  monarchies  in  DaniePs  vision,  you  see  one  of  them  biiiit 
up  upon  the  ruins  of  another ;  and  all  of  them  represented  by 
terriUe  devouring  \tetsX^  of  mohstrous  shape.  Atad  whetfier 
the  Roman  empire  be  the  ft>urlii  there,  as  many  take  it,  or  not, 
yet^  in  the  things  s^ken  of  that  fourth,  as  well  as  of  the  rest, 
it  is  inferior  lo  none  of  them,  enlarging  itself  by  conquests  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  And  under  it  were  the  jprovinces  to 
which  this  epistle  is  addressed ;  yet  the  Apostle  enjoins  his 
brethren  subjection  and  obedience  to  its  authority. 

Nor  is  it  a  question  so  to  be  moved  as  to  suspend,  or  at  all 
abat^  our  obedi^te  to  that  which  possesses  in  the  present 
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where  we  Hve,  what  form  of  government  is  most  jUst  fuld  oom^ 
modioUs. 

Odd  hath  indeed  been  more  express  in  the  officers  and  goi< 
Terfiment  of  his  own  house,  his  Church ;  but  dvil  societies  he! 
hath  left  lit  Uberty,  in  the  choosing  and  inodelling  of  dvil  gb^s 
veilimettt,  though  dw&ys,  indeed^  over-hifiiig  thdf  chdce  and 
chmig^  !h  that,  by  the  secret  haiid  of  His  Wii^  knd  (xiWerftil 
{MVidenbd.  Vet  he  hath  set  them  il5  particulai'  rule  touching 
the  fttm^  bf  it  5  olily,  the  tottunWi  ilile  of  equity  dild  jiisticd 
ought  td  be  r^gdTded,  both  in  the  contriving  and  managing  of 
gotfertitaent.  N^erthele*S,  though  it  be  sdme  way  defective 
in  bdth,  thode  that  di^  Subject  to  it,  dre  in  all  thiiigii  lawful  tol 
stlbthit  to  its  authority,  whether  si^)reme  tft  i^br^nftte ;  aft 
w^  have  it  here  <j*presalyj  Whether  to  the  kiftg  as  mptent^^ 
(iiamelyj  to  th^  Emperor,)  of  to  the  goverhoTS  s^t  by  hifn  ;^^ 
which  tlioUgfa  A  judicious  inte^reter  infers  tb  God,  and  will 
not  iidmit  dT  dhy  bther  sense,  yet  it  seemd  most  suitable  botb  td 
the  WoiNis,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  goVemmeht  of  those  ph^ 
vinees,  tb  take  that  Wrtd  to  htm,  as  relating  to  the  king ;  fhr 
the  expression  iheni  that  are  ^^f,  answers  to  the  other,  the 
king  tU  suptetrU*^  And  so  is  a  Very  clear  designatioU  of  the  iii- 
fei-iof  govertibrs  of  those  times  and  places.  And  whatsoever 
was  their  end  who  sent  them,  and  thdr  carriage  who  were  sent, 
that  which  the  Apostle  adds,  expresses  the  end  for  which  they 
should  be  sent  to  govern,  and  at  which  they  should  aim  in 
governing,  as  the  true  end  of  all  government.  And  though 
they  Were  ttot  ftilly  true  to  that  end  in  thdr  deportment,  but 
possibly  did  many  things  unjustly,  yet,  as  God  hath  ordained 
authority  for  this  end,  there  is  always  so  much  justice  in  the 
most  depraved  government,  as  renders  it  a  public  gbod,  and 
therdfbi^  puts  upon  inferiors  an  obli^tion  to  obedi^ce :  and 
this  leads  us  to  consider, 

8dly,  The  ground  of  this  duty.  The  main  groimd  of  sub. 
mitting  to  human  authority,  is  the  interest  that  Divine  autho< 
rity  hath  in  it,  God  having  both  appointed  dvil  government  as 
a  common  good  amongst  men,  and  pa^ularly  commanded  his 

US 
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people  obedience  to  it,  as  a  particular  good  to  them,  and  a 
thing  very  suitable  with  their  fHx>fession :  it  is  for  the  Lord's 
ioke.  This  word  carries  the  whole  weight  of  the  dnty^  and  is 
•  counter-balance  to  the  former^  which  seems  to  be  therefore 
en  purpose  so  expressed,  that  this  may  answer  it.  Althoiq^ 
dvil  authority,  in  r^ard  of  particular  forms  of  govenunent, 
mod  the  choice  of  particular  persons  to  goyem,  is  but  a  human 
ardinanoe,  or  man^s  creature,  as  the  word  is,  yet,  both  the  good 
of  government,  and  the  duty  of  subjection  to  it,  are  God*s 
ordinance ;  and  therefcnre,  for  His  sake  submit  yourselves. 

[1.]  God  hath  in  general  instituted  dvil  government  for  the 
good  of  hmnan  sodety,  and  still  there  is  good  in  it  Tyranny 
is  better  than  anarchy^  [2.]  It  is  by  His  providence  that 
men  are  advano^  to  places  of  authority.  See  FsaL  Izxv.  6^  7, 
Dan.  iv.  25,  John  xix.  11.  [8.]  It  is  His  command,  that 
obedience  be  yielded  to  than.  Kom.  xiii.  1,  Tit  liL  1,  4^. 
And  the  ccmdderation  of  this,  ties  a  Christian  to  all  -loyalty 
and  due  obedience,  which,  being  still /<7r  the  Lords  sake,  can- 
not hold  in  any  thing  that  is  against  the  Liord^s  own  command; 
for  kings  and  rulers,  in  such  a  case,  leave  their  station.  Now 
the  subjection  here  enjoined  is,  vvorirrnr^.  Be  subject  to  them, 
as  it  were  in  your  rank,  still  in  subordination  to  Gkxl ;  but  if 
they  go  out  of  that  even  line,  follow  them  not  They  that 
obey  the  unlawful  commands  of  kings,  do  it  in  regard  to  their 
god,  no  question,  but  that  t/i,eir  god  is  their  belly ,  or  their 
ambition,  or  their  avarice. 

But  not  only  ought  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  submission 
to  it,  to  be  confined  to  things  just  and  lawful  in  themsdves,  but 
the  very  purpose  of  the  heart,  both  in  command  and  obedi^ice, 
should  be  m  the  Lord,  and  for  His  sake.  This  is  the  only 
straight,  and  the  only  safe  rule,  both  for  rulers  and  for  people 
to  walk  by.  Would  Kings  and  the  other  Powers  of  the  world, 
oon^der  the  supremacy  and  greatness  of  that  King  of  whom 
they  hold  all  their  crowns  and  dignities,  they  would  be  no  less 
careful  of  their  submission  and  homage  to  Him,  than  they  are 
desirous  of  their  people^s  submission  to  themsdves. 
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I  will  not  speak  at  all  of  their  civil  obligations  to  their  peofde, 
and  the  covenant  of  justice  that  with  good  reason  is  betwixt 
them  in  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  all  well-ordered  king- 
doms ;  nor  meddle  with  that  point — ^the  dependence  that  human 
authority  hath  upon  the  societies  of  men  over  whom  it  is,  ac- 
ocMtling  to  which  it  is  here  called  marCs  ordinance^  or  creature^ 
M^atiriyn  ktktsi.  This  is  a  thing  that  the  greatest  and  most 
absolute  of  princes  cannot  deny,  that  all  their  authority  is 
dependent  upon  the  great  God,  both  as  the  Author  of  it  in  the 
general,  and  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  it  to  particular  men^ 
giving  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  whom  He  mU.  Dan.  iv. 
^.  And  therefore  He  may  most  justly  require  obedience  and 
fealty  of  them,  that  they  serve  the  Lord  in  fear ,  and  if  they  re- 
joice in  their  dignities  over  men,  yet  that  they  do  it  with  /r^m- 
blir^gy  under  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  Grod,  and  that  they  throw 
down  theii^  crowns  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  hordes  anointed. 

And  to  this  they  are  the  more  obliged,  considering  that 
religion  and  the  Grospel  of  Christ  do  so  much  press  the  duty 
of  their  people^s  obedience  to  them ;  so  that  they  wrong  both 
Christianity  and  themselves  very  far^  in  mistaking  it  as  an 
enemy  to  their  authority,  when  it  is  so  far  £ix>m  prejudicing  it, 
that  it  confirms  it,  and  pleads  for  it.  Surely  they  do  most 
ungratefully  requite  the  Lord  and  His  Christ,  when  they  say, 
(as  Psal.  ii.)  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  us.  Whereas  the  Lord  binds  the  cords 
of  kings  and  their  authority  fast  upon  their  people ;  not  the 
cords  of  tyranny  indeed,  to  bind  the  subjects  as  beasts  to  be 
sacrifices  to  the  passion  of  their  rulers,  but  the  cords  of  just 
and  due  obedience  to  their  kings  and  governors.  The  Lord 
doth  (as  you  see  here)  bind  it  upon  all  that  profess  His  name, 
and  strengthens  it  by  the  respect  His  people  carry  to  Himself, 
joining  them,  that  for  His  sake,  they  would  obey  their  rulers. 
So  that  kings  need  not  fear  true  religion,  that  it  wiU  ever  favour 
any  thing  that  can  justly  be  called  rebellion ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  still  urges  loyalty,  and  obedience :  so  that  as  they  ought  in 
duty,  they  m^y  in  tru^  policy  and  wisdom,  be&ieiid  true 
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te}igidi),  jUi  ft  &^eci4  friend  to  their  authority,  wad  hate  that 
religian  of  flom^  whiph  is  ipde^ad  rebellion,  and  that  mother  of 
t^bommtiom  W^Q  m^e»  tb^  king^  of  the  earth  drunk  with 
her  mpi  aod  inal^  them  dream  of  increase  of  authority  while 
they  are  truly  op  the  Ipfiing  hand.  But  h^d^s  that  they  owe 
their  power  \o  the  advancement  of  Christ^s  Idngdomi  by  90 
employing  th^sely^  j||«  to  strengths  it,  they  do  tbonselves 
good;  they  copfirm  their  owp  thrones,  when  they  erect  His : 
as  it  was  said  of  C^sar,  that  by  setting  up  Pompey's  statue,  he 
settled  and  fastened  his  own, 

But  it  is  an  evil  too  natural  to  men,  to  forget  the  true  end 
nnd  use  of  any  gpod  the  Lord  confers  on  them.  Aad  thus 
kings  and  m}fflrs  too  often  consider  not  for  what  they  are 
exalted;  they  think  it  is  for  themselves,  to  honour  and  please 
themselves,  and  not  to  honour  God,  and  benefit  theiir  people,  to 
encourage  and  reward  the  good,  (as  here  it  is)  and  to  punish 
the  wicked.  They  are  set  on  high  fiir  the  good  of  thoee  that 
are  below  them,  that  they  may  be  refreshed  with  thcsr  li^t 
and  Influence ;  as  the  lights  of  Heaven  are  set  there  in  the 
highest  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  very 
lowest.  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven,  but  to 
what  end  ?  To  give  light  upon  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  15.  And 
the  mountains  are  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  earth,  not  to  be 
places  of  prey  and  robbery,  as  sometimes  they  are  turned  to 
be,  but  to  send  forth  streams  from  their  springs  into  the  valleys, 
and  make  them  fertile;  these  mountains  and  hills,  (greater  and 
lesser  rulers,  higher  and  lower,)  are  to  send  forth  to  the  people 
the  streams  of  righteousness  and  peace.     Psal.  Ixxii.  81, 

But  it  is  the  corruption  and  misery  of  man^s  nature,  that  he 
doth  not  know,  and  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  learn,  dther 
how  to  command  aright,  or  how  to  obey ;  and  no  dpubt  many 
of  those  that  can  see  and  blame  the  injustice  of  others  in 
authority,  would  be  more  guilty  that  way  thonselves,  if  they 
bad  the  same  power. 

It  is  the  pride  and  self-love  of  our  nature,  that  begets  dis- 
obedience in  inferi(»:8,  imd  violence  and  injustice  in  sup^ors ; 
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that  depraved  humour  which  ties  to  every  kind  of  govemmient 
a  propension  to  a  particular  disease;  which  makes-  royalty 
easily  degenerate  intq  t}rranny,  the  gove|iunent  of  nobles  into 
faQtion^  and  popular  government  into  confusion. 

As  civil  authority,  and  subjection  to  it,  are  the  instituticm 
d  Go49  ao,  the  peaceable  correspondence  of  these  two,  just 
government  and  due  ob^eace,  is  the  special  gifk  of  Grod^s  own 
hand,  and  a  prime  blessing  tq  states  and  kingdoms ;  and  the 
.  Ifpubli^g  and  interruption  of  their  course  i^  one  of  the  highest 
public  judgments  by  which  the  Lord  punishes  oftentimes  the 
other  sins  both  of  rulers  and  people.  And  whatsoever  bp  the 
cause,  and  on  whi^h  side  soever  be  the  justice  qf  the  cause,  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  but  as  a  heavy  plague,  and  the  fruit 
i^any  and  great  provocations^  when  kings  and  their  peppk 
who  should  be  a  mutual  blessing  and  honour  to  each  other, 
are  turned  into  scourges  oue  to  another,  op  into  a  devouring 
9re ;  as  it  is  in  the  parable,  Jqdg.  ix.  80.  Fir^  going  forth 
from  Abimelefh  to  devow  the  men  ofSkeckeaa,  and  fire  from 
Skficjiem  to  devour  Abimeleci. 

Ver.  15,  for  so  i^  the  will  pf  (iod,  thjit  with  well  doiog  ye  aiax  put  to 

silence  the  l^^aoraqp^  of  fodj^li  w^i). 

Ver.  )Q.  As  free,  a^d  |ip^  u«ii|gr  yoar  liberty  fiHT  9.  pk^  of  f^^jpuHisneai, 
but  a9  the  servants  of  Gfpd. 

This  ccaitinues  the  same  reason  al  the  same  Christian  duty  r 
if  they  will  obey  the  X^ord,  then  they  mu^st  obey  civil  powers, 
for  diat  is  His  will,  and  they  will  not  deqy  their  oUigation  to 
Him,  for  they  are  His  sa^ai^ts,  v.  16.  The  words,  indeed, 
are  more  g^ieral  than  the  former,  but  diey  relate  dii^y,  in 
this  place,  to  the  particular  in  hand,  implying  that  neither  in 
that  kind  nor  in  any  other.  Christians  should  di^onour  their 
precession,  and  abuse  their  liberty,  mifltiddng  it  as  an  exemption 
from  thofiie  duties  to  which  it  doth  more  straigfatly  tie  them. 
So  then,  the  point  of  civil  obedience  and  all  other  good  con-* 
versation  amongst  men,  is  here  recommended  to  Christians,  as 
(X)nformable  (o  th^  will  of  God,  and  the  most  ^ectuol  dearii^ 
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of  their  profession^  and  very  agreeable  to  their  Christian 
liberty. 

The  wUl  of  God.']  This  is  the  strongest  and  most  binding 
reason  that  can  be  used  to  a  Christian  mind,  whidi  hath  re- 
signed  itself  to  be  governed  by  that  rule,  to  have  the  will 
of  God  for  its  law.  Whatsoever  is  required  of  it  upon  that 
warrant,  it  cannot  refuse.  Although  it  cross  a  man^s  own 
humour,  or  his  private  interest,  yet,  if  his  heart  be  subjected 
to  the  will  of  God,  he  will  not  stand  with  Him  in  any  thing. 
One  word  firom  Grod,  I  will  have  it  so,  silences  all,  and  carries 
it  against  all  opposition. 

It  were  a  great  point,  if  we  could  be  persuaded  to  esteem 

duly  of  this :  it  were  indeed  alL     It  would  make  light  and 

easy  work  in  those  things  that  go  so  hardly  on  with  us,  though 

we  are  daily  exhorted  to  them.     Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  I 

should  live  soberly  ?  Then,  though  my  own  corrupt  ¥rill  and 

my  companions  be  against  it,  yet,  it  must  be  so.     Wills  He 

that  I  forbear  cursing  and  oaths,  though  it  is  my  custom  to  use 

them  ?  Yet  I  must  offer  violence  to  my  custom,  and  go  against 

the  stream  of  all  their  customs  that  are  round  about  me,  to 

obey  His  will,  who  wills  all  things  justly  and  holily.     Will 

He  have  my  charity  not  only  liberal  in  giving,  but  in  forgiving, 

and  real  and  hearty  in  both  ?  Will  He  have  me  bless  them  tfiat 

curse  me,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  me,  and  love  mine 

enemies  ?  Though  the  world  counts  it  a  hard  task,  and  my 

own  corrupt  heart  possibly  finds  it  so,  yet  it  shall  be  done ; 

and  not  as  upon  unpleasant  necessity,  but  willingly,  and  dieer- 

fiilly,  and  with  the  more  delight  because  it  is  difficult ;  for  so 

it  proves  my  obedience  the  more,  and  my  love  to  Him  whose 

will  it  is.     Though  mine  enemies  deserve  not  my  love,  yet  He 

who  bids  me  love  them,  does ;  and  if  He  will  have  this  the 

touchstone  to  try  the  uprightness  of  my  love  to  Him,  shall  it 

fail  there  ?  No,  His  will  commands  me  so  absolutely,  and  He 

Himself  is  so  lovely,  that  there  can  be  nobody  so  unlovely  in 

themselves,  or  to  me,  but  I  can  love  them  upon  His  conuuand, 

and  for  His  sake. 
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But  that  it  may  be  thus,  there  must  be  a  renewed  frame  of 
mind,  by  which  a  man  may  renounce  the  world,  and  the  forms 
of  it,  and  himself,  and  his  own  sinful  heart,  and  its  way,  to 
study  and  follow  the  only  goodj  and  acceptable j  and  perfect 
will  of  God,  (Rom.  xii.  2.)  to  move  most  in  that  line,  not 
willingly  declining  to  either  hand,  to  have  his  whole  mind  taken 
up  in  searching  it,  and  his  whole  heart  in  embracing  it.  Be  ye 
not  unwise,  but  understanding  what  the  wUl  of  the  Lord  is, 
says  the  Apostle  Paul,  Eph.  v.  17,  being  about  to  exhort  to 
particular  duties,  as  our  Apostle  here  is  doing. 

This  is  the  task  of  a  Christian,  to  understand  his  Lord^s  will, 
and  with  a  practical  understanding,  that  he  may  walk  in  all  well 
pleasing  unto  God.  Thus  the  Apostle  likewise  exhorts  the 
Thessalonians  pathetically,  (1  Ep.  ch.  iv.  v.  1.)  and  adds,  This 
is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification.  And  he  then  pro- 
ceeds particularly  against  uncleanness  and  deceit,  &c. 

Let  this,  then,  be  your  endeavour,  to  have  your  wills  cruci- 
fied to  whatsoever  is  sinful,  yea,  to  will  outward  indifferent 
things  with  a  kind  of  indifferency .  The  most  things  that  men 
are  so  stiff  in,  are  not  worth  an  earnest  willing.  In  a  word,  it 
were  the  only  happy  and  truly  spiritual  temper,  to  have  our 
will  quite  rooted  out,  and  the  will  of  God  placed  in  its  stead ; 
to  have  no  other  will  than  His,  that  it  might  constantly,  yea, 
(so  to  speak)  identically  follow  it  in  all  things.  This  is  the  will 
of  God,  therefore  it  is  mine. 

That  vnth  well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  foolish  men.'\  The  duties  of  the  Second  Table,  or  of  well 
doing  towards  men,  are  more  obvious  to  men  devoid  of  religion, 
than  those  that  have  an  immediate  relation  to  Gt)d;  and  there- 
fore (as  in  other  Epistles)  the  Apostle  is  here  particular  in 
these,  for  the  vindicating  of  religion  to  them  that  are  without. 
Ignorance  usually  is  loud  and  prattling,  making  a  mighty  noise, 
and  so  hath  need  of  a  muzzle  to  silence  it,  as  the  word  fiiAouv 
imports.  They  that  were  ready  to  speak  evil  of  religion,  are 
called  witless  or  foolish  men  ;  there  was  perverseness  in  their 
ignorance,  as  the  word  d(fovm  intimates.     And  generally,  all 
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luQcUof  evil  spe^kiQga  wd  undhariUble  oemuringt^  do  aigue 
a  foplishs  WQrtblfi99  mine)  whence  tbey  proceed ;  and  yel,  ihey 
are  the  vmfi  direriisem^t  of  the  greatest  fiart  of  nankiBd, 
and  take  up  Tory  muidi  of  their  epQTerse  and  diacxHurae ;  wiueh 
ii  an  evidence  of  the  beaenese  and  perveraeneeB  of  their  miikk. 
FoTf  whereee  Aoie  that  hiive  moet  real  goodneaa^  deU^  most 
to  observe  what  ie  good  and  oommesidable  in  oihen,  and  to 
pass  hy  their  bleniishea»  it  is  the  true  character  of  vik  unworthy 
persons  (iv»  a^urvy  fliea  sit  upon  aores,)  to  akip  oyer  aU  the 
good  that  is  in  nien,  and  fiiaten  upon  their  infinnitiea. 

But  especieUy  doth  it  discover  ignorance  andfoUjf^  to  turn 
thefiiiUnga  of  m«i  to  the  disadvantage  of  reHgion.  None  can 
be  sndi  enemies  to  it,  but  they  that  know  it  not,  and  aee  net 
the  beauty  that  ia  in  it.  However,  the  way  to  silence  them,  we 
aei^  ia  by  wiU  doing ;  that  ailenoea  them  more  than  whide  vo- 
lumes of  .^)o)qgiea*  When  ft  Christian  walka  irreproveahly, 
bia  enemies  have  nowhive  to  fasten  their  teeth  on  him,  but  are 
fitfoed  to  gnaw  th^  own  malignant  tongues.  As  it  aecurea  the 
godly,  thus  to  st<^  the  lying  mouths  of  foolish  men,  so,  it  ia  as 
painful  to  them  to  be  thus  stopped,  as  muzzling  ia  to  beasta, 
and  it  punishes  their  malice. 

And  this  is  a  wise  Christian's  way,  instead  of  impatiently 
fretting  at  the  mistakes  or  wilful  miscensures  of  men,  to  keep 
Btill  on  his  calm  temper  of  mind,  and  upright  course  of  life, 
and  silent  innocence;  this,  as  a  rock,  breaks  the  waves  into  foam 
that  roar  about  it. 

As  free.]  This,  the  Apostle  adds,  lest  any  should  so  far 
mistake  the  nature  of  their  Christian  liberty,  as  to  dream  of  an 
exemption  from  obedience  either  to  God,  or  to  men  fi>r  His 
sake,  and  according  to  His  appointment.  Their  freedom  he 
grants,  but  would  have  them  understand  aright  what  it  is.  I 
cannot  here  insist  at  large  on  the  spiritual  freedom  of  Christians; 
nor  is  it  here  needful,  being  mentioned  only  for  the  clearing  of 
it  in  this  point;  but  free  they  are,  and  they  only,  who  are  par- 
takers of  this  liberty.  If  the  Son  make  you  free^  you  shall  be 
fre^  indeed*    John  viii.  S6.    The  rest  are  skives  to  Satan,  and 
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the  world,  and  their  own  lusts;  as  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
working  in  the  clay  under  hard  task^^niagters. 

Much  discourse  hath  been  spent,  and  much  ink  bath  been 
spilt  upon  the  debate  offrec-will^  but  truly,  all  the  liberty  it 
bath,  till  the  Son  and  His  Spirit  free  it,  is  that  miserable  free- 
dom  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  vi.  80.  While  ye  were  servants 
to  «w,  ye  were  free  from  righteousness. 

And  as  we  are  naturally  subject  to  the  vile  drudgery  of  sin, 
so  we  are  condemned  to  the  proper  wages  of  sin,  which  the 
Apostle  there  tells  us,  is  deaths  according  to  the  just  sentence 
of  the  Law.  But  our  Lord  Christ  was  anointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  set  us  free,  both  to  work  and  to  publish  liberty,  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison^ 
doors  to  them  that  are  bound.  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  Having  paid  our 
complete  ransom,  He  sends  His  word  as  the  message,  and  His 
Spirit  to  perform  it  effectually,  to  set  us  free,  to  let  us  know  it, 
and  to  bring  us  out  of  prison.  He  was  boimd  and  scourged,  as 
a  slave  or  malefactor,  to  purchase  us  this  liberty ;  therefore 
ought  it  to  be  our  spedal  care,  first,  to  have  part  in  it,  and  then 
to  be  like  it,  and  standfast  in  it  in  all  points. 

But  that  we  deceive  not  ourselves,  as  too  many  do  who  have 
no  portion  in  this  liberty,  we  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  to 
inordinate  walking  and  licentiousness,  as  our  liberty,  that  we 
are  called,  but  ^rom  them,  as  our  thraldom ;  we  are  not  called 
from  obedience^  but  to  it.  Therefore  beware  that  you  shuffle 
in  under  this  specious  name  of  liberty 9  nothing  that  belongs  not 
to  it.  Make  it  not  a  cloak  of  maliciousness;  it  is  too  precious 
a  garment  for  so  base  a  use.  Liberty  is  indeed  Christ^s  livery 
that  he  gives  to  all  his  followers;  but  to  live  suitably  to  it,  is 
not  to  live  in  wickedness  or  disobedience  of  any  kind,  but  in 
obedience  and  holiness.  You  are  called  to  be  the  servants  of 
God,  and  that  is  your  dignity  and  your  liberty. 

The  Apostles  of  this  Grospel  of  liberty  gloried  in  this  title, 
The  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  David  before  that  Psalm  of 
praise  for  his  victories  and  exaltations,  being  now  settled  on  his 
fbrone)  pr^esi  as  more  honour  than  all  tbese^  4  P*(^n%  of 
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Dixoidy  the  servant  of  the  Lordy  Psal.  xviii.  1.  It  is  the  only 
true  happiness  both  of  kings  and  their  subjects,  to  be  His  sub- 
jects. It  is  the  glory  of  the  angels,  to  be  His  ministering 
spirits.  The  more  we  attain  unto  the  faculty  of  serving  Him 
cheerfully  and  diligently,  the  more  still  we  find  of  this  spiritual 
Uberty,  and  have  the  more  joy  in  it.  As  it  is  the  most  honour, 
able,  it  is  likewise  the  most  comfortable  and  most  gainful  service, 
and  they  that  once  know  it,  will  never  change  it  for  any  other 
in  the  world.  Oh !  that  we  could  live  as  His  servants,  employ, 
ing  all  our  industry  to  do  Him  service  in  the  condition  and 
place  wherein  He  hath  set  us,  whatsoever  it  is,  and  as  fidthful 
servants,  more  careful  of  his  affairs  than  of  our  own,  accounting 
it  our  main  business  to  seek  the  advancemait  of  his  gloiy. 
Happy  is  the  servant  wham  the  Master  when  he  comethy  shaU 
find  so  doing.    Matth.  xxiv.  46. 

Ver.  17.    Honour  all  men.    Love  the  brotherhood.    Fear  God.    Honoar 

iheking. 

This  is  a  precious  cluster  of  Divine  precepts.  The  whole  face 
of  the  heavens  is  adorned  with  stars,  but  they  are  of  different 
magnitudes,  and  in  some  parts  they  are  thicker  set  than  in 
others:  thus  is  it  likewise  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  these 
are  the  two  books  that  the  Psalmist  sets  open  before  us.  Psalm 
xix ;  the  heavens  as  a  choice  piece  of  the  works  of  God  instruct- 
ing us,  and  the  word  of  God  more  full  and  clear  than  they. 
Here  is  a  constellation  of  very  bright  stars  near  together.  These 
words  have  very  briefly,  and  yet  not  obscured  by  briefness,  but 
withal  very  plainly,  the  sum  of  our  duty  towards  God  and  men ; 
to  men  both  in  general,  Honour  all  men^  and  in  special  rela- 
tions,— ^in  their  Christian  or  religious  relation.  Love  the  brother- 
hoody  and  in  a  chief  civil  relation,  Honour  the  king.  And 
our  whole  duty  to  God,  comprised  under  the  name  ot  His  fear y 
is  set  in  the  middle  betwixt  these,  as  the  common  spring  of  all 
duty  to  men,  and  of  aU  due  observance  of  it,  and  the  sovereign 
rule  by  which  it  is  to  be  regulated. 

I  shall  speak  of  them  as  they  lie  in  the  text*    We  need  not 
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labour  about  the  connexion  ;  for  in  such  variety  of  brief  p*acti« 
cal  directions,  it  hath  not  such  places  as  in  doctrinal  discourses. 
The  Apostle  having  spoken  of  one  particular  wherein  he  would 
have  his  brethren  to  clear  and  commend  their  Christian  profes- 
sion, now  accumulates  these  directions  as  most  necessary,  and 
afterwards  goes  on  to  particular  duties  of  servants,  &c.  But 
first,  observe  in  general,  how  plain  and  easy,  and  how  few  are 
those  things  that  are  the  rule  of  our  life ;  no  dark  sentences  to 
puzzle  the  understanding,  nor  large  discourses  and  long  periods 
to  burden  the  memory;  they  are  all  plain:  there  tV  nothing 
wreathed  nor  distorted  in  them,  as  Wisdom  speaks  of  her  in- 
structions, Prov.  viii.  8. 

And  this  gives  check  toadouble  folly  amongst  men,  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other,  but  both  agreeing  in  mistaking  and  wrong* 
ing  the  word  of  God;  the  one  is  of  those  that  despise  the  worc^ 
and  that  doctrine  and  preaching  that  is  conformable  to  it,  fcHr 
its  plainness  and  simplicity;  the  other  of  those  that  complain 
of  its  difficulty  and  darkness.  As  for  the  first,  they  certainly  do 
not  take  the  true  end  for  which  the  word  is  designed,  that  it  is 
the  law  of  our  life :  (and  it  is  mainly  requisite  in  laws,  that 
they  be  both  brief  and  dear;)  that  it  is  our  guide  and  light  to 
happiness;  and  if  that  which  ought  to  be  our  lights  be  dark" 
nessy  how  great  will  that  darkness  be  ! 

It  is  true,  (but  I  am  not  now  to  insist  on  this  point,)  that 
there  be  dark  and  deep  passages  in  Scripture,  for  the  exercise^ 
yea,  for  the  humbling,  yea,  for  the  amazing  and  astonishing  of 
the  sharpest-sighted  readers.  But  this  argues  much  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  men'*s  minds,  when  they  busy  themselves  only  in 
those,  and  throw  aside  altogether  the  most  necessary,  which 
are  therefore  the  easiest  and  plainest  truths  in  it.  As  in  na- 
ture, the  commodities  that  are  of  greatest  necessity,  Grod  hath 
made  most  common  and  easiest  to  be  had,  so,  in  religion,  such 
instructions  as  these  now  in  our  hands,  are  given  us  to  live  and 
walk  by :  and  in  the  search  of  things  that  are  nuNre  obscure,  and 
less  useful,  men  evidence  that  they  had  rather  be  learned  than 
holy,  and  have  still  more  mind  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  than 
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the  tree  of  life4  And  in  hearing  of  the  wrtrd,  art  Hot  th*y  who 
are  any  whit  more  knowing  than  olrlinary,  still  gj^^pi^  tahet  Hew 
notimis,  sltet  Mnethingto  add  to  the  stock  df  thefa"  8^eeulatiT« 
and  discoursing  kttbwledg^^  bathing  this  dtdly  mannn,  ihm 
profitable  exhbrtatioiis^  and  requiring  meat  foir  th^  tuU  t 
Th^  is  an  inti^perahoec^  the  inihd^  as  well  as  of  the  Ihtfiltti. 
You  would  think  it^  and^  may  be,  iiot  spare  to  call  it  j  a  pdbt 
coti  sermdn,  that  y^r^re  toiade  iiptrf*  stidi)>bdn  {n'^^^l  $A  Hw^^ 
Htmmr  M  meh;  iwe  the  brotherhood ;  fHir  Otki  t  hdntMf' 
the  king ;  and  ylsl,  this  is  the  languid  of  Gdd^  it  is  His  H^, 
this  ibolish  d^sj^bk  way  by  which  He  gtides$  aiid  hHttgs  (t» 
heaven  them  that  believe. 

Again^  we  haV^  others  th^t  ^m  Mill  eoiiApteifaittg  trf  tbd  tUffi* 
cultn  and  doHcne^^^  the  Wt)i^  df  God  and  Divhtethiths;  W 
say  nothhig  tif  Bedltt^s  dbctnne,  Who  talks  ihiiii,  hi  tnfder  tb  eft= 
cuseher  siutfii^  df  stealing  «Lway  the  Wtrd  from  thc{)^le  af 
Ood;  (a  senselM  {iretekt  thdiigh  it  W«ifethle;  bistatiftcffhe 
word  is  dairk  of  itself;  should  it  therefohfe  be  inad^  dark^,  hf 
locking  it  Up  in  ah  unknown  tohgue  P)  but  we  speAk  df  th^ 
comhion  vulgar  excUft^  which  the  gross>  ignorailt  profanenetfi 
of  many  seeks  to  shroud  itself  under,  that  they  are  not  leamm], 
and  cannot  reach  the  doctHiie  of  the  Scriptures.  There  be  dfeep 
mysteries  there  indeed :  but  what  say  3^ou  to  these  things, 
such  rules  as  these,  Honour  all  fnen^  8cc.  P  Are  such  As  these, 
riddles,  that  you  cannot  know  their  meaning  P  Rather,  do  not 
all  understand  them,  and  all  rteglect  them  ?  Why  set  yoU  not 
oi\  to  do  these  ?  and  then  you  should  understand  more.  A  good 
understanding  have  ail  they  that  do  His  commandments^  says 
the  Psalmist,  Psal  cxi.  10.  As  one  said  well,  "  The  best  way 
to  understand  the  mysterious  and  high  discourse  in  the  begirti 
ning  of  St.  PauPs  Epistles,  is,  to  begin  at  the  practice  of  tlwwe 
rules  and  precepts  that  are  in  the  latter  end  of  thert.''  The 
way  to  attain  to  know  more  is  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it  J  and  to  obey  what  you  know.  The  truth  is,  such  truths 
as  these  will  leave  you  inexcusable,  e\  en  the  most  ignorant  of 
you.    You  cannot  but  know>  you  hear  often,  that  you  ought  to 
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love  one  another,  and  to  fear  God,  &c.>  and  yet,  you  never  a^ 
ply  yourselves  in  earnest  to  the  practice  of  these  things,  as  will 
appear  to  your  owti  oonscienees,  if  they  deal  hotiestly  With  you 
in  the  particulars. 

Honour  ali  then,]  Honour,  in  k  ttarrbWi^  isedse^  h  hot  H 
uhiv^isal  due  to  all)  but  jpeculiar  to  tonle  kinds  of  t>^rsoils.  Of 
this  the  Apostle  speaks,  RonI;  juii.  S.  Htm^r  to  whom  ho^ 
nout  is  dt^i  tod  that  in  difierent  degree!,  to  {^arehts,  Id  ma^ 
ters,  and  other  superiors.  There  is  an  honour  thM  hath,  lb  it 
we^y  Ci»ar^6  image  and  superscription  on  it,  dnd  so  h  jyarticU- 
lariy  due  to  him  i  as  heiie  it  follows.  Honour  th^  kihg.    Sut 

there  is  sbmething  that  goes  tiot  unfitly  under  the  name  6t 

honour,  geha*ally  due  tbetery  tAan  without  ekd^itbn;  afid  it 

coasts,  as  all  houour  doth,  partly  tu  inward  esteem  of  theih, 
partly  ill  dutwahl  behaviour  towards  them.  Ahd  the  former 
must  be  the  ground  and  cause  of  the  latter. 

We  owe  not  the  same  mea^iM  of  ei^eeth  to  all.  We  ttiay, 
yea,  we  Ought  lb  take  notice  of  the  diflfereht  oUtWard  quality, 
or  inward  graces  ahd  gifts  of  men ;  nor  is  it  a  fault  to  pefceive 
the  fiimlbWhess  and  weakness  of  men  with  Whom  we  converse, 
and  to  esteem  ihofe  highly  those  on  whom  God  hath  tx)nferred[ 
mor^  df  such  things  as  are  truly  Wcnihy  of  esteem.    But  untd 

the  meahest  we  do  owe  some  measute  of  esteem,  Ist,  Nega:. 

tively^  We  afe  hot  to  entertain  despising,  disdainful  thoughts 
of  iahy^  how  Wi^liless  and  meah  soever.  As  the  admirihg  of 
men-,  the  Very  best,  is  a  foolish  excess  on  the  one  hand,  so,  the 
total  Contemhing  of  any,  the  very  poorest,  is  against  this  rule 
oh  the  other ;  for  that  contemning  of  vile  perstms,  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of,  P^.  XV.  B,  and  Commehds,  is  the  dislike  ahd  hatred 
of  their  sin,  which  is  their  vileness,  and  the  not  accounting 
them  ib^  outward  respects,  worthy  of  sUdi  esteem  as  their 
wickedness  does,  aH  it  were,  strip  them  of.  i8dly.  We  are  to 
observe  and  respect  the  smallest  good  that  is  in  ahy.  Although 
a  Christian  be  never  to  base  in  his  outward  condition,  in  body 
or  ihind>  of  very  mean  intellectuals  and  liatural  endowments, 
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yet,  they  who  know  the  w<»th  of  spuritual  things,  will  esteem 
the  grace  of  Grod  that  is  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  diaad- 
vantages,  as  a  pearl  in  a  rough  shell.  Grace  carries  still  its  own 
worth,  though  under  a  deformed  body  and  ragged  garments, 
yea,  though  they  have  but  a  small  measure  of  that  neither—!* 
the  very  lowest  degree  of  grace ;  as  a  pearl  of  the  least  size,  or 
a.small  piece  of  gold,  yet  men  will  not  throw  it  away,  but,  as 
they  say,  the  least  shavings  of  gold  are  worth  the  keeping. 
The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest  piece  of 
paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up;  for  possibly,  said  they, 
the  name  of  Gtxl  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  little 
superstition  in  this,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion 
in  it,  if  we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may 
be  some  work  of  grace  there,  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The 
name  of  Grod  may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadest  on ; 
it  may  be  a  soul  that  Christ  thought  so  much  of,  as  to  give 
His  precious  blood  for  it ;  therefore  despise  it  not.  Mudi 
more,  I  say,  if  thou  canst  perceive  any  appearance  that  it  is 
such  a  one,  oughtest  thou  to  esteem  it.  Wheresoever  thou 
findest  the  least  trait  of  Christ'^s  image,  if  thou  lovest  Him, 
thou  wilt  honour  it ;  or  if  there  be  nothing  of  this  to  be  found 
in  him  thou  lookest  on,  yet  observe  what  common  gift  of  any 
kind  God  hath  bestowed  on  him,  judgment,  or  memory,  or 
faculty  in  his  calling,  or  any  such  thing,  for  these  in  their  de- 
gree are  to  be  esteemed,  and  the  person  for  them.  And  as 
there  is  no  man  so  complete  as  to  have  the  advantage  in  every 
thing,  so,  there  is  no  man  so  low  and  unworthy  but  he  hath 
something  wherein  he  is  preferable  even  to  those  that  in  other 
respects  are  much  more  excellent.  Or  imagine  thou  canst  find 
nothing  else  in  some  men,  yet  honour  thy  own  nature ;  esteem 
humanity  in  them,  especially  since  humanity  is  exalted  in 
Christ  to  be  one  with  the  Deity  :  account  of  the  individual  as 
a  man.  And,  along  with  this  esteem  goes,  Sdly,  that  general 
good  will  and  affection  due  to  men :  whereas  there  are  many 
who  do  not  only  outwardly  express,  but  inwardly  bear  more 
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regard  to  some  dog  or  horse  that  they  love,  than  to  poor  dis- 
tressed men,  and  in  so  doing,  do  reflect  dishonour  upon  them- 
selves, and  upon  mankind. 

The  outward  behaviour  wherein  we  owe  honour  to  all,  is 
nothing  but  a  conformity  to  this  inward  temper  of  mind ;  for 
he  that  inwardly  despiseth  none,  but  esteemeth  the  good  that 
is  in  the  lowest,  or  at  least  esteemeth  them  in  that  they  are 
men,  and  loves  them  as  such,  will  accordingly  use  no  outward 
sign  of  disdain  of  any ;  he  will  not  have  a  scornful  eye,  nor  a 
reproachful  tongue  to  move  at  any,  not  the  meanest  of  his  ser- 
vants, nor  the  worst  of  his  enemies  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
acknowledge  the  good  that  is  in  every  man,  and  give  unto  all 
that  outward  respect  that  is  convenient  for  them,  and  that 
they  are  capable  of,  and  will  be  ready  to  do  them  good  as  he 
hath  opportunity  and  ability. 

But  instead  of  walking  by  this  rule  of  honouring  all  men, 
what  is  there  almost  to  be  found  amongst  men,  but  a  perverse 
proneness  to  dishonour  one  another,  and  every  man  ready  to 
dishonour  all  men,  that  he  may  honour  himself,  reckoning  that 
what  he  gives  to  others  is  lost  to  himself,  and  taking  what  he 
detracts  from  others,  as  good  booty  to  make  up  himself?  Set 
aside  men"*s  own  interest,  and  that  common  civility  which  for 
their  own  credit  they  use  one  with  another,  and  truly  there  will 
be  found  very  little  of  this  real  respect  to  others,  proceeding 
from  obedience  to  God  and  love  to  men, — little  disposition  to  be 
tender  of  their  reputation  and  good  name,  and  their  welfare  as 
of  our  own,  (for  so  the  rule  is,)  but  we  shall  find  mutual  dis- 
esteem  and  defamation  filling  almost  all  societies. 

And  the  bitter  root  of  this  iniquity,  is,  that  wicked,  ac- 
cursed self-love  which  dwells  in  us.  Every  man  is  naturally 
his  own  grand  idol,  would  be  esteemed  and  honoured  by  any 
means,  and  to  magnify  that  idol  self,  kills  the  good  name  and 
esteem  of  others  in  sacrifice  to  it.  Hence,  the  narrow  observ- 
ing eye  and  broad  speaking  tongue,  upon  any  thing  that  tends 
to  the  dishonour  of  others ;  and  where  other  things  fail,  the 
disdainful  upbraiding  of  their  birth,  or  calling,  or  any  thing  that 

Vol.  I.  X 
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comes  next  to  band,  ierves  for  a  reproach.  And  hence  ariaea  a 
great  part  of  the  jara  and  strifes  amongst  men,  the  moat  part 
being  drunk  with  an  over-weening  opinion  of  themselyes,  and 
the  unworthiest  the  moat  so ;  The  duggard^  says  Solomon, 
u  wiser  in  his  oym  eoneeit^  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a 
reason^  Frov.  xxvL  16 ;  and  not  finding  others  of  their  mind, 
this  frets  and  troubles  them.  They  take  the  ready  course  to 
decdve  themsehres ;  for  th^  kx>k  with  both  eyea  on  the  fiul- 
ings  and  defects  of  others,  and  scaroely  give  their  good  quali- 
ties half  an  eye,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  themselvea,  they 
study  to  the  full  their  own  advantages,  and  their  weaknesses 
and  defects,  (as  one  says,)  they  skip  over,  as  children  do  the 
hard  words  in  their  lesson,  that  are  troublesome  to  read ;  and 
making  this  uneven  paraUe],  what  wonder  if  the  result  be  a 
gross  mistake  of  themselves !  Men  over-rate  themselves  at 
home ;  they  reckon  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  that 
their  mind  should  carry  it )  and  when  they  come  abroad,  and 
are  crossed  in  this,  this  puts  them  out  of  all  temper. 

But  the  humble  man,  as  he  is  more  conformable  to  this  Di- 
vine rule,  so  he  hath  more  peace  by  it :  for  be  sets  so  low  a 
rate  upon  himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  to  go  lower  in  judging  of  him ;  and  therefore,  as 
he  pays  due  respect  to  others  to  the  full,  and  gives  no  ground 
of  quarrel  that  way,  so,  he  challenges  no  such  debt  to  himself, 
and  thus  avoids  the  usual  contests  that  arise  in  this.  Only  by 
pride  comes  contention^  says  Solomon,  Prov.  xiii.  10.  A  man 
that  will  walk  abroad  in  a  crowded  street,  cannot  choose  but 
be  often  jostled ;  but  he  that  contracts  himself,  passes  through 
more  easily. 

Study,  therefore,  this  excellent  grace  of  humility ;  not  the 
personated  acting  of  it  in  appearance,  which  may  be  a  chief 
agent  for  pride,  but  true  lowliness  of  mind,  which  will  make 
you  to  be  nothing  in  your  ovm  eyes,  and  content  to  be  so  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Then  will  you  obey  this  word ;  you  will  esteem 
all  men  as  is  meet,  and  not  be  troubled  though  all  men  dis- 
esteem  you.     As  tliis  humility  is  a  precious  grace,  so,  it  is  the 
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preserver  of  all  other  graces,  and  without  it,  (if  they  could  he 
without  it,)  they  were  but  as  a  box  of  precious  powder  carried 
in  the  wind  without  a  cover,  in  danger  of  being  scattered 
and  blown  away.  If  you  would  have  honour,  there  is  an 
ambition  both  aUowed  you,  and  worthy  of  you,  whosoever 
you  are ;  f  iXoiupiei^pbcda,  Rom.  ii.  7.  S  Cqr.  v.  9 ;  other  honoui^ 
though  it  have  its  Hebrew  name  from  loeigAt^  is  all  too  li^t, 
and  weighs  only  with  care^  and  troubles. 

Love  the  brotherkood.'\  There  is  a  love,  as  we  said,  due  to 
all,  included  under  that  word  of  honouring  allj  but  a  peculiar 
love  to  our  Christian  brethren,  whom  the  Apostle  Baul  calk 
by  a  like  word,  the  household  of  faith,  Gal.  vi.  10. 

Christian  brethren  are  united  by  a  three-fold  cord ;  two  of 
them  are  common  to  other  men,  but  the  third  is  the  strongest, 
and  theirs  peculiarly.     Their  bodies  are  descended  of  the  same 
man,  and  their  souls  of  the  same  God ;  but  their  new  life,  l^ 
which  they  are  most  entirely  brethren,  is  derived  from  the 
same  God-man,  Jesus  Christ ;  yea,  in  Him,  they  are  all  one 
body,  receiving  life  from  Him  their  glorious  Head,  who  is  called 
the  first-bom  among  many  brethren,  Rom.  viii.  £9.     And  as 
His  unspeakable  love  was  the  source  of  this  new  being  and 
fraternity,  so,  doubtless  it  cannot  but  produce  indissQluble  love 
amongst  them  that  are  partakers  of  it.     The  spirit  of  love  and 
concord  is  that  precious  ointment  that  runs  down  from  the  head 
of  our  great  High  Priest,  to  the  skirts  of  His  garment.     The 
life  of  Christ  and  this  law  of  love,  are  combined,  and  cannot  be 
severed.     Can  there  be  enmity  betwixt  those  hearts  that  meet 
in  Him  ?    Why  do  you  pretend  yourselves  Christians,  and  yet 
remain  not  only  strangers  to  this  love,  but  most  contrary  to  it, 
biters  and  devourers  one  of  another,  and  will  not  be  convinced 
of  the  great  guiltiness  and  uncomeliness  of  strifes  and  envyings 
amongst  you  ?   Is  this  the  badge  that  Christ  hath  left  his  bre- 
thren, to  wrangle  and  malign  one  another?  Do  you  not  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  to  be  known  by  mutual  love  ! 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
love  one  another.  John  xiii.  35.    How  often  doth  that  be- 

X  2 
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loved  disciple  press  this !  He  drank  deep  of  that  well-spring 
of  love  that  was  in  the  breast  on  which  he  leaned,  and  (if  thej 
relate  aright)  he  died  exhorting  this,  Love  one  another.  Oh! 
that  there  were  more  of  this  love  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  arising 
from  the  sense  of  His  love  to  us !  That  would  teach' this  mutual 
love  more  effectually,  which  the  preaching  of  it  may  set  before 
us,  but,  without  that  other  teaching,  cannot  work  within  us. 
Why  do  we  still  hear  these  things  in  vain !  Do.  we  believe 
what  the  love  of  Christ  did  to  us,  and  suffered  for  us  ?  And 
will  we  do  nothing  for  Him, — ^not  forgive  a  shadow,  a  fancy  of 
injury,  much  less  a  real  one,  for  His  sake,  and  love  him  that 
wronged  us,  whoever  he  be,  but  especially  being  one  of  our 
brethren  in  this  spiritual  sense  ? 

Many  are  the  duties  of  this  peculiar  fraternal  love;  that 
mutual  converse,  and  admonition,  and  reproof,  and  comfort- 
ing, and  other  duties  which  are  fallen  into  neglect,  not  only 
amongst  formal,  but  even  amongst  real  Christians.  Lret  us 
entreat  more  of  His  Spirit  who  is  love,  and  that  will  remedy 
this  evil. 

Fear  Gorf.]  All  the  rules  of  equity  and  charity  amongst  men, 
flow  from  a  higher  principle,  and  depend  upon  it ;  and  there 
is  no  right  obser\'ing  of  them  without  due  regard  to  that ; 
therefore  this  word,  which  expresses  that  principle  of  obedi- 
ence, is  fitly  inserted  amongst  these  rules ;  the  first  obligation 
of  man  being  to  the  sovereign  majesty  of  God  who  made  him, 
and  all  the  mutual  duties  of  one  to  another  being  derived  from 
that.  A  man  may  indeed,  from  moral  principles,  be  of  a  mild 
inoffensive  carriage,  and  do  civil  right  to  all  men ;  but  this 
answers  not  the  Divine  rule  even  in  these  same  things,  after 
the  way  that  it  requires  them.  The  spiritual  and  religious 
observance  of  these  duties  towards  men,  springs  from  a  respect 
to  God,  and  terminates  there  too ;  it  begins  and  ends  in  Him. 
And  generally,  all  obedience  to  His  commands,  both  such  as 
regulate  our  behaviour  towards  Himself  immediately,  and 
such  as  relate  to  man,  doth  arise  from  a  holy  fear  of  His  name. 
Therefore,  this  fear  of  God,  upon  which  follows  necessarily 
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the  keeping  of  His  commandments^  is  given  us  by  Solomon 
as  the  total  sum  of  man^s  business  and  duty,  Eccl.  xii.  uit.j 
and  so,  the  way  to  solid  happiness :  he  pronounces  it  totum 
hominis,  the  whole  of  man.  After  he  had  made  his  discove- 
ries of  all  things  besides  under  the  sun,  gone  the  whole  cir- 
cuit, and  made  an  exact  valuation,  he  found  all  besides  this,  to 
amount  to  nothing  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The 
account  he  gives  of  all  other  things,  was  only  for  this  piu-pose, 
to  illustrate  and  establish  this  truth  the  more,  and  to  make  it 
the  more  acceptable ;  to  be  a  repose  after  so  much  weariness, 
and  such  a  tedious  journey,  and  so,  as  he  speaks  there,  ver.  10, 
a  word  of  delight  as  well  as  a  word  of  truth ;  that  the  mind 
might  sit  down  and  quiet  itself  in  this,  from  the  turmoil  and 
pursuit  of  vanity,  that  keeps  it  busy  to  no  purpose  in  all  other 
things.  But  whereas  there  was  emptiness  and  vanity,  that  is, 
just  nothing,  in  all  other  things,  there  was  not  only  something 
to  be  found,  but  every  thing  in  this  one,  this  fear  of  God, 
and  that  keeping  of  his  commandments,  which  is  the  proper 
fruit  of  that  fear.  All  the  repeated  declaring  of  vanity  in 
other  things,  both  severally  and  altogether  in  that  book,  are 
but  so  many  strokes  to  drive  and  fasten  this  nail,  (as  it  is 
there,  ver.  11.)  this  word  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  sum  of  all, 
and  contains  all  the  rest.  So  Job,  after  a  large  inquest  for 
wisdom,  searching  for  its  vein,  as  men  do  for  mines  of  silver 
and  gold,  hath  the  return  of  a  Non  inventum  est,  firom  all 
the  creatures:  The  sea  says,  it  is  not  in  me,  &c.  But  in 
the  close,  he  finds  it  in  this,  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
is  loisdomy  and  to  depart  from  evil  that  is  understanding. 
Job  xx\dii.  lUt. 

Under  this  fear  is  comprehended  all  religion,  both  inward 
and  outward,  all  the  worship  and  service  of  Grod,  and  all  the 
observance  of  His  commandments,  which  is  there,  (Eccl.  xii.) 
and  elsewhere,  expressly  joined  with  it,  and  therefore  is  in- 
cluded in  it,  when  it  is  not  expressed.  So,  Job  xxviii.  as  above. 
To  depart  from  evil  is  understandings  repeating  in  effect  the 
former  words  by  these.     So  Psal.  cxi.  10.     It  hath  in  it  all 
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hteKrtesI^,  iuid  bbedience ;  they  grow  dll  out  of  it.  It  id  the  begiiu 
nihgj  and  it  fe  the  top  or  consummation  d  wisdom^  for  the 
vrdUrd  sighifieis  both. 

Thihfe  it  not^  th«i,  A  trivial,  cdmmon  matter  to  speak  or  heat 
of  this  atibjedt ;  btil  take  it  as  bur  great  lesson  and  bUfflness 
here  on  earth.  The  best  profidehts  in  it  hAve  yet  need  tb 
Idffn  it  better,  and  it  ref(|uire8  bur  incessant  diligence  and  study 
aQonrdaj^. 

This  fear  hath  in  it  fekiiefly  these  things :  1.  A  reveir^tial 
estiei^  ^  the  ^j^ty  of  God,  which  is  a  main,  fundamental 
t^ng  Hi  religion^  And  mbuMs  th^  heart  most  powerfully  to  the 
bbefiehfce  o)F  Itis  will.  «.  A  fflrai  bdief  of  the  purity  of  Gbd, 
and  of  His  ^^^trer  Ahd  justice,  tiiat  He  lovely  h't^h^ess,  rdA  hates 
All  mny  tini  b^  A&d  ''^l  piinish  it.  8.  A  right  apprehetaMbn  of 
the  bittemefii^  of  His  whlith^  ioiid  the  sweetitess  bf  ICs  love ;  that 
Htt  ihcdn^ssed  anger  is  the  most  terrible  ahd  intol^ttble  thing  ih 
the  world,  absoliitely  the  ittost  fearful  of  all  evib,  attd,  on  the 
other  side,  His  love,  of  all  good  tilings  the  best,  the  mbst 
Hessed  and  delightfi.il,  yeft,  the  only  bWednesd;  Life  is  the 
name  of  the  sweetest  jgood  we  know,  and  jret,  His  loving-kind- 
ness  is  hetter  than  life-^  says  David,  Psal.  Ixiii.  3.  4.  It  sup- 
poses, likewise,  sovereign  love  to  God,  for  His  own  infinite 
excellency  and  goodness.  5.  From  all  these  ^rings  a  most 
ealriie^t  desire  to  please  Him  in  all  things,  and  an  unwillingness 
to  offend  Him  in  the  least,  and,  because  of  oui*  danger  through 
the  multitude  and  strength  of  temptations,  and  our  own  weak- 
ness, a  cbhtinual  self-suspicion,  a  holy  fear  lest  we  should  sin,  a 
dtfe  and  watchfulness  that  we  sin  not,  and  deep  sorrbw,  and 
speedy  returning  and  humbling  before  Him,  when  we  have 
sinned. 

There  is^  indeed,  a  base  kind  of  fear,  which,  in  tiie  usual 
distinction,  they  call  servile  fear ;  but  to  account  all  fear  of 
the  judgments  and  wrath  of  God,  a  servile  fear,  or,  (not  to 
stand  upon  words,)  to  account  such  a  fear  improper  to  the 
children  of  God,  I  conceive  is  a  wide  mistake.  Indeed,  to  fear 
the  punishments  of  sin,  without  regard  to  God  and  His  justice 
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as  the  itiflicter  of  them,  or  to  forbear  to  sin  otily  because  ot 
those  punishments,  so  that  if  a  man  can  be  secured  from  those^ 
he  hath  no  other  respect  to  God  that  would  make  him  fear  to 
oS^d :  this  is  the  character  of  a  slavish  and  base  mind. 

Again,  for  a  man  so  to  apprehend  wrath  in  relation  to  hiiA* 
self,  as  to  be  still  under  the  horror  of  it  in  that  notion,  and  not 
to  i^prehend  redemption  and  deliverance  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  to 
be  under  that  spirit  c^  bondage,  which  the  Apostle  speaks  clt^ 
Rom.  viii.  10.  And  though  a  child  of  Qod  may  for  a  time  be 
under  sudi  fear,  yet,  the  lively  actings  of  faith  and  persuasion 
of  God''s  love,  and  the  feeling  of  reflex  love  to  Him  in  the  soul, 
do  cast  it  out,  aoo(M*ding  to  that  word  of  the  Apostle,  1  John  iv. 
18,  True  (or  perfect)  love  easteth  out  fear.  But  to  appre^ 
hend  the  punishments  which  the  Lord  threatens  against  sin>  as 
certain  and  true,  and  to  consider  the  greatness  and  fearfulness 
of  them,  especially  the  terror  of  the  Lord^s  anger  and  hot  db^ 
pleasure,  above  all  punishments,  and  (though  not  only,  no,  nor 
diiefly  for  these,  yet,)  in  cont^nplation  of  these,  as  very  great 
and  weighty,  to  be  afraid  to  offend  that  God  who  hath  threat- 
ened such  things  as  the  just  reward  c^  sin ;  this,  I  say,  is  not 
incongruous  with  the  estate  of  the  sons  of  God,  yea,  it  is  their 
duty  and  their  prcqierty  even  thus  to  fear. 

lst«  This  is  the  very  end  for  whi<^  Gkxl  hath  published  these 
intimati(»is  of  His  justice,  and  hath  threatened  to  punish  men 
if  they  transgress,  to  the  end  they  may  fear  and  not  transgress : 
so  thatnbt  tokx>k  upon  them  thus,  and  not  to  be  affected  with 
them  answerably  to  their  design,  were  a  very  grievous  sin ;  a 
sli^t  and  disregard  put  upon  the  words  of  the  great  God. 

^y .  Above  all  others,  the  children  c^  Gkxl  have  the  rightest 
and  clearest  knowledge  of  Grod,  and  the  deepest  belief  of  His 
word,  and  therefore  they  cannot  choose  but  be  afraid,  and 
m(»e  afraid  than  all  others,  to  fall  under  the  stroke  of  His 
hand.  They  know  more  of  the  greatness,  and  truth,  and  jus" 
tice  of  God  than  others,  and  therefore  they  fear  when  He 
threatens.  My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  Thee^  (says  David,) 
and  J  am  afraid  of  Thy  judgments.    Psal.  cxix.  120.     Yea, 
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they  tremble  when  they  hear  the  sentence  against  others,  or  see 
it  executed  upon  them ;  it  moves  them  when  they  see  public 
executions ;  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord^  we  persuade 
meny  says  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  11. ;  and  they  cry  out  with 
Moses,  Psahn  xc.  11.,  fVho  knows  the  power  of  Thine  anger  ? 
Even  according  to  Thy  fear ^  so  is  Thy  wrath  !  It  is  not  an 
imagination  or  invention,  that  makes  men  fear  more  than  they 
need.  His  wrath  is  as  terrible  as  any  that  fear  it  most,  can 
apprehend,  and  beyond  that.  So  that  this  doth  not  only  con- 
sbt  with  the  estate  of  the  saints,  but  is  their  very  character,  to 
tremble  at  the  word  of  their  Lord.  The  rest  neglect  what  He 
says,  till  death  and  judgment  seize  on  them ;  but  the  godly 
know  and  believe,  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.     Heb.  x.  31. 

And  though  they  have  firm  promises,  and  a  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  shaken^  yet,  they  have  still  this  grace  by  which  they 
serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godHyfear  ;  even  in 
this  consideration,  that  our  God,  even  He  that  is  ours  by  pecu- 
liar covenant,  is  a  consuming  fire.     Heb.  xii.  28,  29. 

But  indeed,  together  with  this,  yea,  more  than  by  this,  they 
are  persuaded  to  fear  the  Lord,  by  the  sense  of  His  great  love  to 
them,  and  by  the  power  of  that  love  that  works  in  them  towards 
Him,  and  is  wrought  in  them  by  His.  They  shall  fear  the 
Lord  and  His  goodness  in  the  latte?'  days,  Hos.  iii.  5.  In  those 
days,  His  goodness  shall  manifest  itself  more  than  before ;  the 
beams  of  His  love  shall  break  forth  more  abundantly  in  the 
days  of  the  Gospel,  and  shall  beat  more  direct  and  hotter  on  the 
hearts  of  men;  and  then,  they  shall  fear  Him  more,  because 
they  shall  love  Him  more. 

This  fear  agrees  well  both  with  faith  and  love,  yea,  they 
work  this  fear.  Compare  Psalm  xxxi.  23,  with  Psahn  xxxiv. 
9,  and  that  same  Psalm  xxxiv.  ver.  8,  with  ver.  9,  and  Psalm 
cxii.  ver.  1,  with  ver.  7.  The  heart  touched  with  the  load-stone 
of  Divine  love,  ever  trembles  with  tliis  godly  fear,  and  still 
looks  fixedly  by  faith  to  that  star  of  Jacob,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
guides  it  to  the  haven  of  happiness, 
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The  looking  upon  Grod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  takes  off 
that  terror  of  His  countenance  that  drives  men  from  Him ;  and 
in  the  smiles  of  His  love  that  appear  through  Christ,  there  is 
such  a  power  as  unites  their  hearts  to  Him,  but  t^m'^^^them  so, 
Bs  to  fear  His  namcy  as  the  Psalmist'^s  prayer  is.  Psalm  IxxxvL 
11.  He  puts  such  a  fear  in  their  hearts  as  will  not  cause  them 
to  depart  from,  yea,  causes  that  they  shaU  not  depart  from 
Him.     Jer.  xxxii.  40. 

And  this  is  the  purest  and  highest  kind  of  godly  fear,  that 
springs  from  love :  and  though  it  excludes  not  the  consideration 
of  wrath,  as  terrible  in  itself,  and  even  some  fear  of  it,  yet  it 
may  surmount  it :  and  doubtless,  where  much  of  that  love  pos- 
sesses the  heart,  it  will  sometimes  drown  the  other  consideration, 
so  that  it  shall  scarcely  be  perceptible  at  all,  and  will  constantly 
set  it  aside,  and  will  persuade  a  man  purely  for  the  goodness 
and  loveliness  of  Grod,  to  fear  to  offend  Him,  though  there  were 
no  interest  at  all  in  it  of  a  man^s  own  personal  misery  or  hap- 
piness. 

But  do  we  thus  fear  the  Lord  our  God  ?  What  mean,  then, 
our  oaths,  and  excesses,  and  uncleanness,  our  covetousness,  and 
generally,  our  unholy  and  unchristian  conversation  ?  This  fear 
would  make  men  tremble,  so  as  to  shake  them  out  of  their  pro- 
fane customs,  and  to  shake  their  beloved  sins  out  of  their 
bosoms.  The  knowledge  of  the  holy  one  causes  fear  of  Him. 
Prov.  ix.  18. 

But  alas !  we  know  Him  not,  and  therefore  we  fear  Him  not. 
Knew  we  but  a  little  of  the  great  majesty  of  God,  how  holy  He 
is,  and  how  powerful  a  punisher  of  unholiness,  we  should  not 
dare  provoke  Him  thus,  who  can  kill  both  body  and  soul,  and 
cast  them  into  hell,  as  our  Saviour  tells  us.  Matt.  x.  28.  And 
He  will  do  so  with  both,  if  we  will  not  fear  Him,  because  he 
can  do  so ;  and  it  is  told  us  that  we  may  fear,  and  so,  not  feel, 
this  heavy  wrath.  A  little  lively,  spiritual  knowledge  would 
go  far,  and  work  much,  which  a  great  deal,  such  as  ours  is,  doth 
not.  Some  such  word  as  that  of  Joseph,  would  do  much,  being 
engraven  on  the  heart,  Shall  I  do  this  evil,  and  sin  against 
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God?  Gen.  xxSdx.  9*  It  would  make  a  man  be  al  no  more 
liberty  to  Bin  in  secret  than  in  public ;  no^  not  to  dispense  with 
Ae  nn  of  his  thoughts^  more  than  of  the  openest  wtMrds  or  ao> 
#008.  tf  aonie  grave  wiseman  did  seeour  secret  bdiaviour  and 
eUr  thoughts,  should  we  not  look  mon^  narrowly  to  them,  and 
tM  sulfer  such  rovings  and  follies  in  ourselves  P  Surely>  there- 
fore^  wefi^^t  God^s  eye,  ^hi(k  we  eould  not,  if  we  thought  of 
it  aright,  but  should  respect  it  more,  thAtt  if  all  men  did  sea 
within  us. 

tHiHt  is  this  this  main  point  to  be  ptesKd  upon  the  ungodly 
only,  but  the  diildten  of  God  themsdlTes  have  much  nfeed  to 
be  ^ut  hi  nlind  of  this  ftar^  and  to  Imarease  in  it.     How  often 
do  they  abuse  thi^  indulgeno^  of  so  kving  a  Father!     They 
hAvetetthiMi^  thoughts  so  constantly  fbll  of  Him^  are  not  in 
HufMr  (as  Sk^mott  advises)  M  Ike  day  long^  Piovi  xxiii.  17» 
but  many  times  rii^  out  ftf  His  diihectinghand^  and  wander  from 
Him,  And  do  not  so  deeply  fea^  His  diq>leasufe^  and  so  watch 
over  all  their  ways,  as  becomes  them:  they  do  not  keep  ckise 
by  tlim,  And  Wait  oh  his  voice^  and  obey  it  constantly,  and  are 
not  so  humbled  and  afflicted  in  their  rep^tings  for  sin,  as  this 
fear  requires,  but  only  in  a  slight  and  superficial  degree.  They 
ofle)"  much  lipJabour,  Which  is  but  dead  service  to  the  living 
God.    These  are  things,  my  beloved,  that  concern  us  much, 
and  that  we  ought  seriously  to  lay  to  heart ;  for  even  they  who 
are  freed  from  condemnation,  yet  if  they  will  walk  fearlessly  and 
carelessly  at  any  time^  He  hath  ways  enough  to  make  them 
isimart  fer  it.     And  if  there  were  nothing  more,  should  it  not 
wound  them  deeply,  to  think  how  they  requite  so  great,  so  un-» 
speakable  love  ? 

Honour  the  king,]  This  was  the  particular  that  the  Apostle 
pressed  and  insisted  on  before ;  and  here  he  repeats  it,  as  a 
special  duty  of  the  Second  Table,  and  a  vindication  of  religion, 
which  is  wrongfully  blamed  in  this  point ;  but  of  this  before. 

This  is  out  of  question  in  the  general ;  only  in  the  measure 
and  rule  of  it,  is  the  difference.  And  surely  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  satisfied,  who  are  so  drunk  with  power  as  to  admit  of 
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none  at  all, — no  measui^  not  fate  for  it,  no  batiks  ndr  channel 
for  those  rivers,  the  hearts  and  wills  of  kings,  to  rUn  in,  but 
thitik  that  if  they  like  to  run  over  all,  they  may. 

This  is  such  a  wild  conceit  as  destroys  bath  all  law  of  reason 
in  huinan  societies^  and  all  religious  oUigation  to  the  laws  of 
God.  For  the  qualification  and  mieasure^  I  diall  menticm  no 
other  thto  that  in  the  text,  that  it  be  always  regulated  by  what 
here  goes  befwe  it,  the  fear  of  God ;  that  we  never  think  of 
any  such  obedience  and  honour  due  to  kings^  as  crosseth  that 
fea/r  which  is  due  to  Grod.  Let  kings,  and  subjects,  and  all 
know,  that  they  are  absolutely  bound  to  this.  It  is  spoken  to 
kings.  Psalm  ii.  11,  Serte  the  Lord  in  fear ;  and  to  all  men> 
Psalm  ix.  6,  Fear  before  Him^  all  the  earthy  for  He  is  greats 
and  greatly  to  be  praised ;  He  is  to  be  feared  ah&ve  tttt  gods. 
What  is  man  in  respect  of  Him  ?  Shall  a  worm,  whose  breath 
is  in  his  no'strilsy  stand  in  coitipetition  wiUi  the  evter-liting 
Gkxi?  Shall  an  enrthen  j9()/^A^  strive  with  his  Maker?  Let 
the  potsherds  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  ; — let  theid 
work  one  against  another,  and  try  which  is  hardest-,  and  so  they 
shall  c^n  bret^  eUch  other; — but,  fVoe  to  him  that  stritreth 
with  his  Maker.  Isa.  xlv.  9.  There  is  nothing  here  but  cer- 
tain periling.  As  we  conclude  in  the  question  with  the  Church 
df  Rome^  of  the  hoitour  diie  to  saints  and  angl^  honour  let 
tiiem  have^  with  good  reason,  but  not  Divine  honour,  not  God'^s 
peculiar ;  sex,  iii  this.  Give  to  Ccesar  the  things  that  are  C6esar\ 
but  withal,  still,  Give  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 

But  it  is  a  iMserabte  estete  of  a  kingdom^  whai  debates  (Mi 
this  head  arise  and  increase ;  and  their  happiness  is,  when  kings 
and  people  concur  to  honour  God :  For  those  that  honour  Him^ 
He  loill  honour,  arid  whosoever  despises  Hint,  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed.    1  Sam.  ii.  30. 

Ver.  18.  Seryants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear,  not  only  to  the 
good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  fro  ward. 

Ver.  19.  For  this  is  thank-worthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God, 
endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully. 

Ver.  20.  For  wluit  glory  is  it,  if  wfcen  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  ftults,  ye 
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shall  take  it  patiently  ?     But  if  when  ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  ye 
take  it  patiently  ;  this  is  acceptable  with  God. 

Tar  word  (says  the  Psalmist)  is  a  light  to  mi/ feet,  and  a 
lamp  to  my  paths.  Psalm  cxix.  105 ; — not  only  a  light  to  please 
his  eyes,  by  the  excellent  truths  and  comforts  that  are  in  it, 
but  withal  a  lamp  to  direct  his  feet  in  the  precepts  and  rules  of 
life  that  it  gives :  not  only  to  inform  and  delight  his  mind,  but 
also  to  order  his  course.  That  philosopher  was  deservedly 
commended,  who  drew  knowledge  most  this  way,  and  therefore 
was  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  from  the  clouds  to  dwell 
amongst  men,  calling  it  from  empty  speculations  to  a  practical 
strain.  Thus  we  are  taught  in  spiritual  knowledge  by  the 
word  of  God.  The  Son,  the  eternal  Word,  when  he  came  to 
dwell  with  men,  and  so  brought  life,  and  wisdom,  and  all  bless- 
ings from  the  heavens  down  unto  them,  taught  them  both  by 
his  doctrine  and  perfect  example,  how  to  walk ;  and  his  Apostles 
do,  conformably,  aim  at  this  in  their  holy  writings,  joining  with 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  those  rules  of  life  which  shew  men  the 
straight  way  to  happiness. 

And  as  it  is  spoken  of  the  largeness  of  Solomon^s  wisdom, 
that  he  spake  of  all  trees ^  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  to  the 
hyssop  that  grows  out  of  the  wall,  (1  Kings  iv.  33,)  so  in  this, 
we  may  see  the  perfection  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  they 
give  those  directions  that  are  needful  to  all  ranks  and  sorts  of 
men.  They  speak  not  only  of  the  duties  of  kings,  how  they 
ought  to  behave  themselves  on  their  thrones,  and  the  duty  of 
their  subjects  towards  them  in  that  dignity,  and  how  ministers 
and  others  ought  to  carry  themselves  in  the  house  of  God ;  but 
they  come  into  private  houses,  and  give  economic  rules  for 
them ;  teacliing  parents,  and  children,  and  masters,  yea,  and 
servants,  how  to  acquit  themselves  one  to  another.  Thus  here, 
Servants y  be  subject  to  your  masters. 

As  this  is  a  just  plea  for  all  the  people  of  God,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  use  of  this  Book,  being  so  useful  for  all 
sorts,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  it ;  so,  it  is 
a  just  plea  against  a  great  part  of  those  that  debar  themselves 
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the  use  of  it,  through  slothfubiess  and  earthly-mindedness, 
seeing  it  is  so  contempered,  that  there  may  be  many  things,  yea, 
all  the  main  things  in  it  profitable  for  all,  fitted  to  the  use  of 
the  lowest  estate  and  lowest  capacities  of  men.  Yea,  it  takes 
(as  we  see)  particular  notice  of  their  condition ;  stoops  down  to 
take  the  meanest  servant  by  the  hand,  to  lead  him  in  the  way 
to  heaven;  and  not  only  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  the  general 
way  of  Christians,  but  even  in  those  steps  of  it  that  lie  within 
the  walk  of  their  particular  calling ;  as  here,  teaching  not  only 
the  duties  of  a  Christian,  but  of  a  Christian  servant. 

Obs.  1.  The  Scriptures  are  a  deep  that  few  can  wade  far 
into,  and  none  can  wade  through,  (as  those  waters,  Ezek.  Ixvii. 
6,)  but  yet,  all  may  come  to  the  brook  and  refresh  themselves 
with  drinking  of  the  streams  of  its  living  water,  and  go  in  a 
little  way,  according  to  their  strength  and  stature.     Now  this 
(I  say)  may  be  spoken  to  our  shame,  and  I  wish  it  might 
shame  you  to  amendment,  that  so  many  of  you  either  use  not 
the  Scriptures  at  all,  gr,  in  using,  do  not  use  them ;  you  turn 
over  the  leaves,  and,  it  may  be,  run  through  the  lines,  and  con- 
sider not  what  they  advise  you.    Masters,  learn  your  part,  and 
servants  too,  hearken  what  they  say  to  you,  for  they  pass  not 
you  by,  they  vouchsafe  to  speak  to  you  too,  but  you  vouchsafe 
not  to  hear  them,  and  observe  their  voice.    How  can  you  think 
that  the  reading  of  this  Book  concerns  you  not,  when  you  may 
hear  it  address  such  particular  directions  to  you  ?     Wisdom 
goes  not  only  to  the  gates  of  palaces  but  to  the  common  gates 
of  the  cities,  and  to  the  public  highways,  and  calls  to  the 
simplest  that  she  may  make  them  wise.     Besides  that  you  dis- 
honour God,    you  prejudice   yourselves;    for  does  not  that 
neglect  of  God  and  His  word  justly  procure  the  disorder  and 
disobedience  of  your  servants  towards  you,  as  a  fit  punishment 
from  His  righteous  hand,  although  they  are  unrighteous,  and 
are  procuring  further  judgment  to  themselves  in  so  doing? 
And  not  only  thus  is  your  neglect  of  the  word  a  cause  of  your 
trouble  by  the  justice  of  God,  but  it  is  so  in  regard  of  the 
nature  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  if  you  would  respect  it,  and 
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puvke  U8^  €xf  it  in  your  houses,  it  would  teach  your  servants  to 
Inspect  iukI  ob^y  you,  as  here  you  see  it  speaks  far  you ;  and 
therefore  you  wrong  both  it  and  yourselves,  when  you  silence 
it  in  yaur  ffunilies* 

Ohfk  %  The  AfKWtle  having  spoken  of  subjection  to  public 
aMthetritys  adds  this  of  subjection  to  private  domestic  authority 
{t  is  a  thing  of  much  cancemmoit,  the  right  oideiiqgof  £Euni- 
lies ;  for  all  other  societies,  civil  and  religious,  are  made  up  of 
these,  Villnge^,  apd  dities,  and  churches,  and  commonweahhs, 
and  kingdoms,  are  but  a  ooUection  of  families ;  and  therefore 
a^ch  fia  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  must  the  whole  so- 
cieties predopodnantly  be.  Ope  particidar  house  is  but  a  very 
small  part  o£  a  kingdonit  yet,  the  wickedness  and  lewdness  of 
that  house,  be  it  but  of  the  meanest  in  it,  of  servants  one  or 
more,  and  though  it  se^n)  but  a  small  thing,  yet  goes  in  to 
mak^  up  that  h^p  of  sin  which  provokes  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  draws  on  public  calamity. 

And  this  particularly,  when  it  decline  into  disorder,  proves 
a  public  evil,  \yhen  servants  grow  generally  corrupt,  and 
disobedient,  and  unfaithful,  though  they  be  the  lowest  part, 
yet  the  whole  body  of  a  commonwealth  cannot  but  feel  very 
much  the  evil  of  it;  as  a  man  does  when  his  legs  and  feet  grow 
diseased,  and  begin  to  fail  him. 

We  have  here,  1.  Their  duty.  2.  The  due  extent  of  it. 
3.  The  right  principle  of  it.    * 

1st,  Their  duty.  Be  subject.  Keep  your  order  and  station 
under  your  masters,  and  that  with  fear,  and  inward  reverence 
of  mind  and  respect  to  them ;  for  that  is  the  very  life  of  all 
obedience.  Then  their  obedience  hath  in  it,  diligent  doing, 
and  patient  suffering :  both  these  are  in  that  word,  Be  subject. 
Do  faithfully  to  your  utmost  that  which  is  intrusted  to  you, 
and  obey  all  their  just  commands,  for  action  indeed  goes  no 
further;  but  suffer  patiently  even  their  unjust  rigours  and 
severities.  And  this  being  the  harder  part  of  the  two,  and  yet, 
a  part  tliat  the  ser\'ants  of  those  times  bore,  many  of  them  being 
more  hardly  and  slavishly  used  than  any  with  us,  (especially 
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those  that  w&pe  Christiaii  servants  under  unchristian  masters,) 
therefore  the  Apostle  ingistfl  most  on  this.  And  this  is  the 
extent  of  the  obedience  here  required,  that  it  be  paid  to  all 
kinds  of  masters,  not  to  the  good  only^  but  also  to  the  evil; 
not  only  to  obey,  but  to  sufifar,  and  suffer  patiently,  and  not 
only  deserved,  but  even  wrongftil  and  unjust  punidunent. 

Now  because  this  particular  concerns  Servants,  let  them 
reflect  upon  their  own  carriage  land  examine  it  by  this  rule ; 
and  truly  the  greatest  part  of  them  will  be  found  very  uncon- 
formi^ble  to  it,  being  either  closely  fraudulent  and  deceitful,  or 
grossly  stubborn  and  disobedient,  abusing  the  lenity  and  mild- 
ness of  their  masters,  or  murmuring  at  their  just  severity.  9o 
far  are  they  from  the  patient  endurance  of  the  least  undue  word 
of  reproof,  much  less  of  sharper  punishment,  either  truly,  or, 
in  their  opinion,  undeserved.  And  truly,  if  any  who  profess 
religion,  dispense  with  this  in  th^nselves,  they  mistake  the 
matter  very  much ;  for  religion  ties  them  the  more,  whether 
children  or  servants,  to  be  most  submissive  and  obedl^t  evai 
to  the  worst  kind  of  parents  and  masters,  always  in  the  Lord; 
not  obeying  any  unjust  command,  though  they  may  and  ought 
to  suffer  patiently  (as  it  is  here)  their  unjust  reproofs  or  punish* 
ments. 

But  on  the  other  side,  this  does  not  justify,  nor  at  all  excuse 
the  unmerciful  austerities  and  unbridled  passion  of  masters ;  it 
is  still  a  perverseness  and  crookedness  in  them,  as  the  word  is 
here,  oHohoTsy  and  must  have  its  own  name,  and  shall  have  its  pro- 
per reward  firom  the  sovereign  Master  and  Lord  of  all  the  world. 

2dly  •  There  is  here  also  the  due  extent  of  this  duty,  namely. 
To  the  frotoard.  It  is  a  more  deformed  thing,  to  have  a . 
distorted,  crooked  mind,  or  a  froward  spirit,  than  any 
crookedness  of  the  body.  How  can  he  that  hath  servants 
under  him,  expect  their  obedience,  when  he  cannot  command 
his  own  passion,  but  is  a  slave  to  it  ?  And  unless  much  con-r 
science  of  duty  possess  servants,  (more  than  is  commonly  to  be 
found  with  them,)  it  cannot  but  work  a  master  into  much  dis- 
affection and  disesteem  with  them,  when  he  is  of  a  turbuloit 
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spirit,  a  trembler  of  his  own  homey  imbittering  his  affairs  and 
commands  with  rigidness  and  passion,  and  ready  to  take  things 
by  that  side  which  may  offend  and  trouble  him,  thinking  his 
servant  slights  his  call,  when  he  may  as  well  think  he  hears  him 
not,  and  upon  every  slight  occasion,  real  or  imagined,  flying  out 
into  reproachful  speeches,  or  prpud  threats,  contrary  to  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul's  rule,  which  he  sets  over  against  the  duty  of 
servants :  Forbearing  threatening^  knowing  that  your  Master 
also  is  in  heaven^  and  that  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
Him,  Eph.  vi.  9.  Think,  therefore,  when  you  shall  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Grod,  that  your  carriage  shall  be 
examined  and  judged  as  well  as  theirs ;  and  think,  that  though 
we  regard  much  those  differences  of  masters  and  servants,  yet 
they  are  nothing  with  God,  they  vanish  away  in  His  presence. 

Consider  who  made  thee  to  differ.  Might  He  not  with  a 
turn  of  His  hand,  have  made  your  stations  just  contrary,. have 
made  thee  the  servant,  and  thy  servant  the  master  ?  But  we 
willingly  forget  those  things  that  should  compose  our  mind  to 
humility  and  meekness,  and  blow  them  up  with  such  fancies 
as  please  and  feed  our  natural  vanity,  and  make  us  somebody 
in  our  own  account. 

However  that  Christian  servant  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
froward  master,  will  not  be  beaten  out  of  his  station  and  duty 
of  obedience  by  all  the  hard  and  wrongful  usage  he  meets  with, 
but  will  take  that  as  an  opportunity  of  exercising  the  more 
obedience  and  patience,  and  will  be  the  more  cheerfully  patient, 
because  of  his  innocence  as  the  Apostle  here  exhorts. 

Men  do  indeed  look  sometimes  upon  this  as  a  just  plea  for 
impatience,  that  they  suffer  unjustly,  which  yet,  is  very  ill 
logic;  for,  as  the  philosopher  said,  "Would  any  man  that 
frets  because  he  suffers  unjustly,  wish  to  deserve  it,  that  he 
might  be  patient?**'  Now,  to  hear  them,  they  seem  to  speak 
so,  when  they  exclaim,  that  the  thing  that  vexeth  them  most, 
is,  that  they  have  not  deserved  any  such  thing  as  is  inflicted  on 
them.  Truly,  desert  of  punishment  may  make  a  man  more 
silent  upon  it,  but  innocence,  rightly  considered,  makes  liim 
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more  patient.  Guiltiness  stops  a  man^s  mouth,  indeedi  in  suf- 
fering, but  surely  it  doth  not  quiet  his  mind ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  that  which  mainly  disturbs  and  grieves  him ;  it  is  the  sting 
of  suffering,  as  sin  is  said  to  be  of  death,  1  Cor.  xv.  66.  And 
ther^ore,  when  there  is  no  guilt,  the  pain  of  sufferings  cannot 
but  be  much  abated ;  yea,  the  Apostle  here  dedares,  that  to 
suffer  undeserved,  and  withal  patiently,  is  glorious  to  a  maOy 
and  acceptable  to  God.  It  h  commendable,  indeed,  to  be  truly 
patient  even  in  deserved  sufferings,  but  the  deserving  them 
tarnishes  the  lustre  of  that  patience,  and  makes  it  look  more 
like  constraint;  which  is  the  Apostle^s  meaning,  in  preferring 
spotless  suffering  much  before  it.  And  this  is  indeed  the  trua 
glory  of  it,  that  it  pleaseth  Grod;  (so  it  is  rendered  in  the  dose 
itf  the  20th  verse  jGor  the  other  word  of  glory  in  the  beginning 
of  it ;)  it  is  a  pleasing  thing  in  Grod^s  eyes,  and  therefore  Ha 
will  thank  a  man  tor  it,  as  the  word  is,  ^apif  va^i  @f^ 
Though  we  owe  all  our  patience  under  all  kinds  of  a£Biction8» 
as  a  duty  to  Him,  and  though  this  grace  is  His  own  gift,  yet» 
He  hath  obliged  himself  by  His  royal  word«  not  only  to  accept 
of  it,  but  to  praise  it,  and  reward  it  in  His  children.  Though 
they  lose  their  thanks  at  the  w(»*ld''s  hands,  and  be  rather 
seeded  at  and  taunted  in  all  their  doings  and  sufferings,  it  is  n6 
matter;  they  can  expect  no  other  there;  but  their  reward  U 
on  highf  in  the  sure  and  faithful  hand  of  their  Lord. 

How  often  do  m^i  work  earnestly,  and  do  and  suffisr  mudi 
for  the  uncertain  wages  of  glcnry  and  thanks  amongst  men ! 
And  how  many  of  them  Ull  short  of  their  reckoning,  either 
dying  before  they  came  to  that  state  where  they  think  to  find 
it,  or  not  finding  it  where  they  looked  for  it,  and  so  they  tive 
but  to  feel  the  pain  of  their  disappointment !  Or,  if  they  do 
attain  their  end,  such  glory  and  thanks  as  men  have  to  give 
them,  what  amounts  it  to  ?  Is  it  any  other  than  a  handful  of 
nothing,  the  breath  of  their  mouths,  and  themselves  much  like 
it,  a  vapour  dying  out  in  the  air  ?  The  most  real  thanks  they 
give,  their  soUdest  rewards,  are  but  such  as  a  man  cannot  take 

home  with  himi  or  if  they  go  so  far  with  him,  yet,  at  foithert 
Vol.  I.  y 
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he  must  leave  them  at  the  door^  when  he  is  to  enter  his  ever- 
lasting home.  All  the  riches,  and  palaces,  and  monuments  -of 
honour  that  he  had.  and  that  are  erected  to  him  after  death 

9 

as  if  he  had  then  some  interest  in  them,  readi  him  not  at  alL 
Enjoy  them  who  wiU,  he  does  not,  he  hath  no  portion  of  all 
that  is  done  under  the  sun;  Ins  own  end  is  to  him,  the  aid  of 
the  world. 

But  he  that  would  have  abiding  glory  and  thanks,  must 
turn  his  eye  another  way  for  them.  All  men  desire  gkny,  but 
they  know  neither  what  it  is,  nor  how  it  is  to  be  sought.  Heis 
upon  the  only  right  bargain  of  this  kind,  U)hose  praise,  (ac- 
cording to  St  PauPs  word)  is  not  ofmen,  but  of  God.  Bom. 
ii.  S9*  If  men  commend  him  not,  he  accounts  it  no  loss,  nor 
any  gain  if  they  do;  for  he  is  bound  for  a  coimtry  where  that 
coin  goes  not,  and  whither  he  cannot  carry  it,  and  therefore  he 
gathers  it  not.  That  which  he  seeks  in  all,  is,  that  he  may  be 
approved  and  accepted  of  God,  whose  thanks  is  no  less,  to  the 
least  of  those  He  accepts,  than  a  crown  of  unfading  gbry.  Not 
a  poor  servant  that  fears  His  name,  and  is  obedient  and  patient 
for  His  sake,  but  shall  be  so  rewarded. 

There  be  some  kind  of  graces  and  good  actions,  which  men 
(such  as  regard  any  grace)  take  special  notice  of,  and  com« 
mend  highly, — such  as  are  of  a  magnific  and  remarkable  nature, 
as  martyrdom,  or  doing  or  suffering  for  religion  in  some  public 
way.  There  be  again,  other  obscure  graces,  which,  if  men 
despise  them  not,  yet  they  esteem  not  much,  as  meekness, 
gentleness,  and  patience  under  private  crosses,  known  to  few 
or  none.  And  yet,  these  are  of  great  account  with  God,  and 
therefore  should  be  so  with  us :  these  are  indeed  of  more  imi- 
versal  use,  whereas  the  other  are  but  for  high  times,  as  we  say, 
for  rare  occasions:  these  are  every  one''s  work,  but  few  are 
called  to  the  acting  of  the  other.  And  the  least  of  these  graces 
shall  not  lose  its  reward,  in  whose  person  soever,  as  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  speaking  of  this  same  subject.  Knowing  that  what- 
soever good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of 
the  Lordy  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  Eph.  vi.  8. 
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This  is  the  bounty  of  that  great  Master  we  serve.   For  what 
are  we  and  all  we  can  do,  that  there  should  be  the  name  of  a 
reward  attached  to  it?    Yet  He  keeps  aU  in  reckoning ;  not  a 
poor  lame  prayer,  not  a  tear,  nor  a  sigh  poured  forth  before 
Him,  shall  be  lost.     Not  any  cross,  whethar  from  His  own 
hand  immediately,  or  coming  through  men's  hands,  that  is 
taken,  what  way  soever  it  come,  as  out  of  His  hand,  and  carried 
patiently,  yea,  and  welcomed,  and  embraced  for  His  sake,  but 
He  observes  our  so  entertfuning  of  it.     Not  an  injury  that  the 
meanest  servant  bears  Christianly,  but  goes  upon  account  with 
Him.     And  He  sets  them  down  so,  as  that  they  bear  much 
value  through  His  estimate  and  way  of  reckoning  of  them, 
though  in  themselves  they  are  all  less  than  nothing ;  as  a  worth- 
less counter  stands  for  himdreds  or  thousands,  according  to  the 
place  you  set  it  in.     Happy  they  who  have  to  deal  with  such  a 
Lord,  and  who,  be  they  servants  or  masters,  are  vowed  servants 
to  Him !  When  He  comeSf  His  reward  shall  be  vdth  Him. 
Rev.  xxii.  12. 

The  3d  thing  is,  the  Principle  of  this  obedience  and  patience. 
For  conscience  towards  God.  This  imports,  first,  the  know« 
ledge  of  God,  and  of  His  will  in  some  due  measure,  and  then 
a  conscientious  respect  unto  Him  and  His  will  so  known,  taking 
it  for  their  only  rule  in  doing  and  suffering. 

Observe,  1.  This  declares  to  us  the  freeness  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  regard  to  men's  outward  quality,  that  He  doth  often 
bestow  the  riches  of  His  grace  upon  persons  of  mean  condition. 
It  is  supposed  here,  that  this  conscience  towards  God,  this  sav- 
ing knowledge  and  fear  of  His  name,  is  to  be  found  in  Servants: 
therefore,  the  Apostle  takes  them  within  the  address  of  his 
letter  amongst  those  who  are  elect y  according  to  the  foreknow^ 
ledge  of  Gody  (ch.  i.  ver.  2,)  and  sharers  of  those  dignities  he 
mentions,  (ch.  ii.  ver.  9,)  a  chosen  generation.  The  honour  of 
a  spiritual  royalty,  may  be  concealed  under  the  meanness  of  a 
servant ;  and  this  grace  may  be  conferred  upon  the  servant, 
and  depied  to  the  master,  as  is  here  supposed.  It  may  fall  out, 
that  a  perverse  crooked-minded  master  mav  have  a  servant 
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tqxrightly  mmded,  being  endowed  with  a  tender  comciened  to- 
wards God.  And  thus  the  Lord  does  to  counteract  the  pride 
of  man,  and  to  set  off  the  lustre  of  His  own  finee  grace.  He 
hath  all  to  choose  from,  and  yet  chooses  where  men  would  least 
imagine.  See  Matt.  xi.  S5.  1  Cor.  i.  S7. 

Observe,  f.  Grace  finds  a  way  to  exert  itself  in  ererf  estate 
where  it  exists,  and  regulates  the  soul  according  to  the  par(i« 
cular  duties  of  that  estate.  Whether  it  find  a  man  high  or 
low,  a  master  or  a  servant,  it  requires  not  a  change  of  his 
station,  but  works  a  change  on  his  heart,  and  teaches  him  how 
to  hve  in  it.  The  same  qnrit  that  makes  a  Christian  master 
pious,  and  gentle,  and  prudent  in  ccxnmandii^,  makes  a 
Christian  servant  faithful,  and  obsequious,  and  diluent  in 
obeying.  A  skilftil  engraver  makes  you  a  statue  ihdiflferently 
of  wood,  or  stone,  or  marble,  as  they  are  put  into  his  hand ; 
so,  Grace  farms  a  man  to  a  Christian  way  of  walking  in  any 
estate.  There  is  a  way  for  him  in  the  meanest  condition  to 
glorify  God,  and  to  adorn  the  profession  of  religion ;  no  estate 
80  low,  as  to  be  shut  out  from  that ;  and  a  rightly  informed  and 
rightly  affected  conscience  towards  God,  shews  a  man  that  way, 
and  causes  him  to  walk  in  it.  As  the  astrologers  say,  that  the 
same  stars  that  made  Cyrus  to  be  chosen  king  amongst  the 
armies  of  men  when  he  came  to  be  a  man,  made  him  to  be 
diosen  king  amongst  the  shepherd's  children,  when  he  was  a 
child ;  thus  Grace  will  have  its  proper  operation  in  every 
estate. 

In  this,  men  readily  deceive  themselves ;  they  can  do  any 
thing  well  in  imagination,  better  than  the  real  task  that  is  in 
their  hands.  They  presume  that  they  could  do  God  good 
service  in  some  place  of  command,  who  serve  Him  not,  as  be- 
comes them,  in  that  which  is  by  far  the  easier,  the  place  of 
obejring,  wherein  he  hath  set  them.  They  think  that  if  they 
had  the  ability  and  opportunities  that  some  men  have,  they 
would  do  much  more  for  religion,  and  for  God,  than  they  do ; 
and  yet,  they  do  nothing,  but  spoil  a  far  lower  part  than  that, 
which  is  their  own,  and  is  given  them  to  study  and  act  aright 
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in.  But  our  fdUy  and  self-ignorance  abuse  us  r  it  is  not  out 
part  to  choose  what  we  should  be,  but  to  be  what  we  are,  to 
His  glory  who  gires  us  to  be  such.  Be  thy  condition  nerer 
so  mean,  yet,  thy  conscience  towards  God,  if  it  be  within  thee, 
wiD  find  itself  work  in  that.  If  it  be  little  that  is  intrusted  to 
thee,  in  regard  of  thy  outward  condition,  or  any  other  way,  be 
tkou  faithful  in  that  little^  as  our  Saviour  speaks,  and  ihy 
reward  shall  not  be  little:  He  shall  make  thee  ruler  aver  much^ 
Matt.  XXV.  «8. 

Observe,  S.  As  a  corrupt  mind  debaseth  the  best  and  most 
excellent  callings  and  actions,  so  the  lowest  are  raised  above 
themselves,  and  ennobled  by  a  spiritual  mind.     Magistrates  or 
ministers,  though  their  calling  and  employments  be  high,  may 
have  low  intentions,  and  draw  down  their  high   calling   to 
those  low  intentions ;  they  may  seek  themselves,  and  their  own 
seMsh  ends,  and  neglect  Grod.     And  a  sincere  Christian  may 
elevate  his  low  calling  by  this  conscience  towards  God,  observ- 
ing His  will,  and  intending  His  glory  in  it.     An  eagle  may 
fly  high,  and  yet  have  its  eye  down  upon  some  carrion  on  the 
earth :  even  so,  a  man  may  be  standing  on  the  earth,  and  on 
some  low  part  of  it,  and  yet  have  his  eye  upon  heaven,  and 
be  contemplating  it.     That  which  men  cannot  at  all  see  in  one 
another,  is  the  very  thing  that  is  most  considerable  in  their 
actions,  namely,  the  principle  whence  they  flow,  and  the  end 
to  which  they  tend.     This  is  the  form  and  life  of  actions, — that 
by  which  they  are  earthly  or  heavenly.     Whatsoever  be  the 
matter  of  them,  the  spiritual  mind  hath  that  alchemy  indeed, 
of  turning  base  metals  into  gold, — earthly  employments  into 
heavenly.     The  handy-work  of  an  artisan  or  servant  who  re- 
gards God,  and  eyes  Him  even  in  that  work,  is  much  holier 
than  the  prayer  of  a  hypocrite  ?  and  a  servant's  enduring  the 
private  wrongs  and  harshness  of  a  froward  master,  bearing  it 
patiently  for  conscience  towards  God,  is  more  acceptable  to 
God,  than  the  sufierings  of  such  as  may  endure  much  for  a 
a  public  good  cause,  without  a  good  and  upright  heart. 

This  habitude  and  posture  of  the  heart  towards  God,  the 
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Apostle  St.  Paul  presses  much  upon  Servants,  Eph.  vi.  8,  as 
being  very  needful  to  allay  the  hard  labour  and  harsh  usage  oi 
many  of  them.  This  is  the  way  to  make  all  easy,  to  undergo 
it  for  God.  There  is  no  pill  so  bitter,  but  respect  and  love  to 
God  will  sweeten  it.  And  this  is  a  very  great  refreshmait 
and  comfort  to  Christians  in  the  mean  estate  of  servants  or 
other  labouring  men,  that  they  may  offer  up  their  hardship 
and  bodily  labour  as  a  sacrifice  to  Grod,  and  say,  Lord,  this  is 
the  station  wherein  Thou  hast  set  me  in  this  world,  and  I 
desire  to  serve  Thee  in  it.  What  I  do  is  for  Thee,  and  what 
I  suffer  I  desire  to  bear  patiently  and  cheerfully  for  Thy  sake, 
in  submission  and  obedience  to  Thy  will. 

For  conscience.^     In  this  there  is,  1.  A  reverential  compli- 
ance with  God's  disposal,  both  in  allotting  to  them  that  con- 
dition of  life,  and  in  particularly  choosing  their  master  for 
them;  though  possibly  not  the  mildest  and  pleasantest,  yet  the 
fittest  for  their  good.     Tliere  is  much  in  firmly  believing  this, 
and  in  heartily  submitting  to  it ;    for  we  would,  naturally, 
rather  carve  for  ourselves,  and  shape  our  own  estate  to  our  mind, 
which  is  a  most  foolish,  yea,  an  impious  presumption  :  as  if  we 
were  wiser  than  He  who  hath  done  it,  and  as  if  there  were 
not  as  much,  and,  it  may  be,  more  possibility  of  true  content- 
ment in  a  mean,  than  in  a  far  higher  condition  !    The  master^s 
mind  is  often  more  toiled  than  the  servant^s  body.     But  if  our 
condition  be  appointed  us,  at  least  we  would  have  a  voice  in 
some  qualifications  and  circumstances  of  it ;  as  in  this,  if  a  man 
must  serve,  he  would  wish  willingly  that  God  would  allot  him 
a  meek,  gentle  master.     And  so,  in  other  things,  if  we  must 
be  sick,  we  would  be  well  accommodated,  and  not  want  helps ; 
but  to  have  sickness,  and  want  means  and  friends  for  our  help, 
this  we  cannot  think  of  without  horror.     But  this  submission 
to  God  is  never  right,  till  all  that  concents  us  be  given  up  into 
His  hand,  to  do  with  it,  and  with  every  article  and  circum- 
stance of  it,  as  seems  good  in  His  eyes.     2.  In  this  consciencey 
there  is  a  religious  and  observant  respect  to  the  rule  which 
God  hath  set  men  to  walk  by  in  that  condition  ;  so  that  their 
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obedience  depends  not  upon  any  external  inducement,  failing 
when  that  fails,  but  flows  from  an  inward  impression  of  the 
law  of  Grod  upon  the  heart.     Thus,  a  servant's  obedience  and 
patience  will  not  be  pinned  to  the  goodness  and  equity  of  his 
master,  but  when  that  fails,  will  subsist  upon  its  own  inward 
ground ;  and  so,  generally  in  all  other  estates.     This  is  the 
thing  that  makes  sure  and  constant  walking;  makes  a  man 
step  even  in  the  ways  of  God.     When  a  man's  obedience 
springs  from  that  unfailing,  unchanging  reason,  the  command 
of  Grod,  it  is  a  natural  motion,  and  therefore  keeps  on,  and 
rather  grows  than  abates;  but  they  who  are  moved  by  things 
outward,  must  often  fail,  because  those  things  are  not  constant 
in  their  moving;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  people  are  much  acted 
on  by  the  spirit  of  their  rulers,  as  the  Jews  when  they  had 
good  kings.     3.  In  this  conscience^  there  is  a  tender  care  of 
the  glory  of  Gkxl  and  the  adornment  of  religion,  which  the 
Apostle  premised  before  these  particular  duties,  as  a  thing  to 
be  specially  regarded  in  them.     The  honour  of  our  LonTs 
name,  is  that  which  we  should  set  up  as  the  mark  to  aim  all 
our  actions  at.     But  alas !  either  we  think  not  on  it,  or  our 
hearts  slip  out,  and  start  from  their  aim,  like  bows  of  deceit^ 
as  the  word  is,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  57.     4.  There  is  the  comfortable 
persuasion  of  God's  approbation  and  acceptance,  (as  it  is  ex« 
pressed  in  the  following  verse,  of  which  somewhat  before,)  and 
the  hope  of  that  reward  He  hath  promised,  as  it  is.  Col.  iii.  S4. 
Knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  sliall  receive  the  inheritance^ 
for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ,     No  less  than  the  inheritance  I 
So  then,  such  servants  as  these,  are  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  co^ 
heirs  with  Christ.     Thus  he  that  is  a  servant,  may  be  in  a  far 
more  excellent  state  than  his  master.     The  servant  may  hope 
for,  and  aim  at  a  kingdom,  while  the  master  is  embracing  a 
dunghill.    .And  such  a  one  will  think  highly  of  Grod's  free 
grace,  and  the  looking  ever  to  that  inheritance,  makes  him  go 
cheerfully  through  all  pains  and  troubles  here,  as  light  and 
momentary^  and  not  worth  the  naming  in  comparison  of  that 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed.     In  the  mean  time,  the  best  and 
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xaoBt  easy  oooditum  of  the  sons  of  God,  cannot  satisfy  them, 
nor  stay*  their  sighs  and  groans^  waiting  and  longing  for  that 
day  of  t/ieirfidl  redemption.  Rom.  viii.  16.  2S. 

Now  this  is  the  great  rule,  not  only  for  servants,  but  for  all 
the  servants  of  God  in  what  state  soever,  to  set  the  Lord 
always  before  thenij  Psal.  xvi.  8,  and  to  study  with  St.  Paul, 
to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man^ 
Acts  xxiv.  16 ;  to  eye,  and  to  apply  constantly  to  their  actions 
and  their  inward  thoughts,  the  command  of  God ;  to  walk  by 
that  rule  abroad,  and  at  home  in  their  houses,  and  in  the 
sevtf al  ways  of  their  calling ;  (as  an  exact  wcHrkman  is  ever 
and  anon  laying  his  rule  to  his  work,  and  squaring  it ;)  and 
for  the  conscience  they  have  towards  God,  to  do  and  suffer 
His  will  cheerfully  in  every  thing,  bdng  content  that  He 
choose  their  condition  and  their  trials  for  them ;  only  desirous 
to  be  assured,  that  He  hath  chosen  them  tar  His  own,  and 
giv^i  them  a  right  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
Bom.  viii.  21 ;  still  endeavouring  to  walk  in  that  way  whidi 
leads  to  it,  overlooking  this  moment,  and  all  things  in  it,  ac- 
counting it  a  very  indifferent  matter  what  is  their  outward 
state  here,  provided  they  may  be  happy  in  eternity.  Whether 
we  be  high  or  low  here,  bond  or  free,  it  imports  little,  seeing 
that  all  these  differences  will  be  so  quickly  at  an  end,  and 
there  shall  not  be  so  much  as  any  track  or  footstep  of  them  left. 
With  particular  men,  it  is  so  in  their  graves ;  you  may  distin- 
guish the  greater  from  the  less  by  their  tombs,  but  by  their 
dust  you  cannot :  and  with  the  whole  world  it  shall  be  so  in 
the  end.  All  monuments  and  palaces,  as  well  as  cottages, 
shall  be  made  fire,  as  our  Apostle  tells  us.  The  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat^  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  works 
therein,  shall  be  burnt  up.  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 
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